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REV ERIKS 

OF MILKS MINDEN AjXD HAS FRIENDS- 

rebus omnibus et quib&sdam 
Of every thing and something mory! 

At an epoch so rife in spurious principle, and so pregnant with 
violent change, we should aesert our duty as the Advanced Post 
of the United Service , did we wholly abstain from the discussion 
of topics which, from being merely incidental, have become so ab- 
sorbing and momentous. 

Unused either to truckle with unmanly servility to the mild influ- 
ence of constitutional authority, or, on the other hand, to bow before 
the false id^ls of Liberalism — the intriguing handmaid of Revo- 
lution — we acknowledge no party but that of our Country, nor 
any object distinct from her general welfare. Her enemies, whether 
domestic or foreign, are our's ; and in aiding to defend her from either, 
we represent the spirit and practice. of The United Service. 

Musing amidst the whistling of the storm aroun^ us, we fell into 
the first of our Reveries. 

„ 

Our “ immortal” Neighbours of flie Great Nation are sinking mani- 
festly into the state of Fallen Angels. The cloven-foot begins to peer 
— fire breathes from their nostrils — and the ie sublime and beautiful” 
of the French Utopia explodes iu a clap of gunpowder. 

The Combative Bum]) of that restless Race is, we fear, too prominent 
to have remained longer than a month at a time undeveloped ; we 
consequently find that at an entertainment given on the 10th of De- 
cember, in Paris, by the Artillery of the National Guard to General 
La Fayette, present, the Duke of Orleans, heir apparent to the 
French King, and a crowd of officers, the following toast was en- 
thusiastically drunk — “ War 1 which will consolidate our liberty, and 
impart it to Europe !'* * • f 

If there be “ truth in ^Hne,” a more insolent bravado was Yiever 
hiccupped in the face oWSurope. * * 

This, however, is but one manifesto of many : — let us take another ; 
Gen. Richemont, a Deputy, on a > late occasion delivered liimsfelf, 

* u A In Guerre ! qui cons olid era libertc, et qui la fern partager a l' Europe* 

U. S.iJoukn. No. 26. Jan. 1831. * 
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through tfie deliberate medium of, a written memoir, of his national an- 
tipathies ; while the ipembers* of both extremities of the French Cham- 
ber repaired to the foot of the Tribune, and listened to the orator 
with the “ greatest*attention.”« The followkigpassagesare to the point. 

“ He recommended the instant occupation of Belgium by France . He 
supplicated France not to trust too highly thp friendly assurances of# Eng- 
land. England is always guided by private interests/and she invariably 
crossed all the designs of France, which had for their result her aggrandize- 
ment and prosperity. She allows us to undertake generous expeditions, aq<| 
to reap distant laurels ; but there rests heV benevoleiVJe towards us. Since 
the battle of Hastings until that of Waterloo, her policy has ever been the 
same. Let us not be deceived by the sympathy stywn for out? Revolution by the 
English people. Whatever may be the party in power, \VWg or Tory, it is * 
guided by the same principles towards us. They will always maintain us with- 
in our present limits— they will always oppose our aggrandizement. Re- 
member the Revolution of 1 % 89; ttye nation likewise applauded it; but it 
nevertheless waged ju&iftst us a war of extermination. In 1800, when it 
wanted an armisticeip signed tbe peace of Amiens ; and when our commer- 
cial relations J^iHFirei^ommenced, when our expedition to St. Domingo hftd 
placed us in her power, she declared war against us. England will never 
allow France to seize on Belgium. She would willingly give up Ireland to 
have the harbour of Antwerp filled up. Financial embarrassments alone 
prevent her going to war . She prevails on us to reject the offers of a nation 
of brothers who want to join us. She will make war w hen she can do it at 
her ease, and with perfect convenience, &c.” 

This language, to do the General justice, is sincere and manly ; but 
we appeal to a still higher authority — King La Fayette — or, we beg 
the good King’s pardon, “ Vice-roy over” the King; that ancient Au- 
tocrat of Liberty thus fulminates his decrees. * • 

“ If I am asked if you are now to discuss whether all France shall arm, I 
answer, the question is already decided; the people did not wait in 1789 or 
1830 to deliberate , but marched against the enemy. W r e must therefore pre- 
pare for war as the best means of seouring peace. (A sound axiom.) W e 
have announced* our Rule to be, that we will not allow other 
Powers to interfere not only in our affairs, but in the affairs 
of other countries.*' — (Reserving, however, the purpose, if not the right 
of interfering themselves .) * 

From all that we had previously heard from an unbiassed press of 
the amenities of this interesting people, we should have been strongly 
inclined to question so rude a disclaimer of the amicable dispositions 
we English had been s6 sedulously and generously courting at their 
hands — but French Generals are apt to speak out; with reference to 
quondam adversaries, w|\en it can be done in public and with Mat ; 
if the object of hostile allusion happen to be English, the guarantee 
for the speakers' sincerity is doubled. Wherefore we incline to think 
our hold upon the affections of our French friends is precarious. They 
evidently spurn us. It. is full fifteen years since we last beat them. 
What then ? t * 

We shall not dwell here upon the fataf transactions of the “ three 
days;” the moderation displayed at their ckfee was, we venture to 
believe, more unexpected by none than the conspirators themselves. 
Bfft our finest feelings have £ limit, and no virtue is so barren as 
generosity. Behold then those “ Chartered Libertines f having mobbed 
and cashiered one army as an abomination in the nostrils of .Liberty, 
reorganizing another bdheath the Baton of <( The Conqueror c£ Thou- 
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louse/’* to the ominous extent of li^lf-a-million of men, hacked by a 
reservl, differing but inaname, of a million, Jhey arm to the teeth, 
Polytechnics, Ploughmen, and all ; and when the menaced Powers of 
Europe put their own people in a defensive attifud#4o meet this offen- 
sive display, and peradventure to counteract abstract theories of Re- 
, formation, which, as regard* their immediate c*ses, might be likened to 
the eauitable adjustment of Procrustes, the French very judiciously cry 
“ Mad dog to which their frihnds, we of England of course among the 
fttimber, sympathetically respond, letting loose the whole pack of penny- 
a-line patriots, “ devils,” ana all, to hunt down the rabid u tyrants.” 
Apropos of tyrants — a cjass to which we have a particular aversion 
• cither afloat or ashore. Quaere — How would our Parisian friends have 
acted during the late crisis, supposing Napoleon to have been in the 
place of Charles ? A suspicion crosses our tpinds, that, mutatis mutan - 
dis, those exemplary patriots would have qhailed, and grovelled before 
the warlike despot-kicking the dust beneath his Jeet, after the fashion 
V& Caliban; that they would have chanted Paeans, Marseilloise , to 
the glory of the Child of Fortune, while his Imperial J\fajesty mowed 
them down after the approved precedent of the 13th Vendemiuire, 
making a willing footstool of their necks, and a treasury d discretion of 
their pockets. This, however, can he only a surmise, as w r e lmve 
already observed, while for reasons of weight, we must take leave to 
consider the insurrection itself as the result of a preconcerted con- 
spiracy, organized by a comparatively small gang of intriguing adven- 
turers. It may he, that even this honoured Metropolis has to boast 
some privity # with the plot ; but, as denizens, our modesty will not per- 
mit us fb push the inquiry any farther. 

For forty years France has proved a firebrand to the civilized world. 
During that space, so eventful and protracted, her march both at home 
and abroad 1ms beeli signalized by. rapine, bloodshed, and a tyrannous 
ambition, ever shifting its forms, but durable in its intensity and de- 
vastating effects. Millions of lives have already been sacrificed to her 
ferocious caprice, and the Drama of her Tragic Revolution still marches 
and will march to some overwhelming, though yet indefinite, catas- 
trophe, involving the repose of Nations. Applauded by her congenial 
ParasitevS amongst ourselves, shfc will again strike her talons into some 
prostrate prey, and having felt her strength, and once more gorged the 
blood she loves, the Gallic Tiger will turn upon the British Lion, and 
chafe him till he strikes. 

We call Mars to witness that we are no % advocates for aggressive 
war — for the same reasons as those expressed with so much manly 
truth by the most illustrious character of modern times. Civil war, of 
which ttye i^ue, though not doubtful, would of course be unspeakably 
calamitous, we trust never to see this country, driven to in defence of 
its hearths and altars : for though ndt lavish of “ liberal” phrases, to 
which selfish calculations h8ve*not yet taught us to stoop, contrary to 
our judgment and our duty, we are not the less ardently interested for 
the public peace, the return of harmony, and the cause of national 
freedom and reform. But we spoke of war. * 

As a matter of policy, we are quite of La Fayette’s opinion, that a 

* See a Letter under *7lis title in our present Number. 
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country sliould be prepared for wpr, even in peace ; such an attitude is 
the best guarantee fo{ the rSspect of rivals, nand the maintenance of 
repose abrdad and at home. History, down to the passing hour, attests 
this truth, and points to the fatal consequences of its neglect. 

On the scpre of expediency, we would follow the maxim— justum 
helium quibus necessaryim. .Judging by the actual posture of France 
-—her restless spirit and blusterous arming ; — seeing also that she is 
openly forming associations, having for* their avowed object to propa- 
gate anarchy throughout the world — it is tolerably slear that, in tfcu 
melee, war may be “ thrust upon” even us, like other “ honours*’ dis- 
pensed by that proselyting power. Shoulif, the blownthus come upon 
us, even from “ Brutus” himself, lives there a man of<British blood, of 
whatever sect or persuasion, who would consent that England — Old 
England — should bow he$ proud crest to the yoke, and pass, unresist- 
ing, beneath the Caudine Forks l 

We know all the -dguments in favour of submission upon any terms 
— we have heareHft ese anti-national drivellings repeated too often 
have escaped IjitlterSur memories, or, as we have seen, those of our pos- 
sible enemies. In a country like England, which contains more actual 
wealth than half the world beside, however it may be distributed, the 
sinews can never be wanting to sustain a national war; and we can 
wage no other. It appears then perfectly consistent with truth, policy, 
and existing relations, to caution those who proclaim their resolution to 
dictate laws to the Universe, that as far as England may be involved, 
she is still rich enough to light ; that her people, spurning all spu- 
rious ensigns, and drowning all feuds, would rally to a m^.n round the 
Banner of their Native Land — 

• Whose Hug has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze ■” — 

and that her United Forces have lost nothing 6f the efficiency and 
valour which vindicated the wrongs of Europe at Trafalgar and Paris. 

We are not so ultra-professional, we repeat, as to advance that War 
is the more advantageous state for any country or under all circum- 
stances; — far from it. We know it to be ruinous to those localities 
which become its actual theatre, and to be generally detrimental, — 
especially to countries without a navy or commerce. In the case of 
Great Britain, this injurious tendency is so counteracted by her pecu- 
liar position, superior powers of production, and maritime ascendency, 
that a state of war becomes to her a positive advantage, at least for the 
time being. If she pay^for its maintenance, her profits are in propor- 
tion ; and the very amount of her domestic debt proves the accumula- 
tion of capital within her territories, during her prolonged season of 
internal and external activity. If, when Peace has put lynit^ to ener- 
gies and returns so extraordinary, she suffers from collapse, it is not 
that War- has impoverished, but that it has ceased to enrich her. She 
droops by contrast, in revgrting to the financial posture from which she 
started. # • • 

These general remarks apply to the resources of England as a Nation. 
Tfie details of her fiscal system form another question. 

And thou, dove-eyed Peace, what blessings hast thou brought us ? 
For full fifteen years that we have^jourted thy restorative influence, 
we have made but litUle progress in national convalescence — yet wert 
thou hailed as a Panacea for our ills. 

“ In Peace, Love tunes the Shepherd's reed," 
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sings Jhe Minstrel of the North ; yet during our broken slumber, the 
trump of Discord has scared the blind god from our bowery 

War-time produced a moral, as well as a political and commercial 
excitement ; strong feelings created a coftresponding*enefgy of action — 
and Victory, scarce obscured by a passing cloud, was to the nation as a 
• Polaf star. Deep-felt sympathies were calle<Uforth amongst all ranks 
for the fate or the sufferings of the distant defenders of their coun- 
try ; and enthusiasm rose with their progressive and popular triumphs, 
Ufoney, the blood*of t s<*nety, circulated in a redundant and rapid*cur- 
rent. Employment abounded — the Professions were not glutted-— Po- 
pulation found •'an issue :^~the views and transactions of till classes 
0 seemed* more gtiysrous and expanded; while^an active sentiment of 
chivalry and love of country might be said to pervade and unite the 
British people. • 

We may be told that all this was but a factitious and fugitive vision 
— the dream of an op&im-eater. Be it so ; yet was # it “ a fine dream/* as 
Bnxe, on his death-bed, said of his life : — but let us flow tiyn to realities. 

During our fifteen years* external peace, we have been, it is evident, 
at war at home. No longer .elevated above our natural selfishness ami 
individual interests by a concentrated sentiment of patriotism and na- 
tional glory, behold us prying into our neighbours* affairs and foibles 
with grudging and malice ; our commerce curbed, and invaded by 
rivals — our barns stormed by “ Swing’* — Mr. Owen ringing his “ har- 
monies’* in our ears, like the Benshee of departing “ gold” and u reli- 
gion /* — population racing against food — families not “ going off” — 
girls on hand — garrisons and guardsliips scarce — “ a pair of colours” a 
fiction in fact as in phrase — cockpits crammed — cures, both of soul and 
body, overstocked — the law swarming. — Mark how luxury advances 
while pound notes retreat — how combination flourishes and industry de- 
clines. Succeeding seasons find us clamouring for ceconomy, but by a 
perversion of its practice, “ robbing Peter to pay Paul” — subscribing 
enormously for foreign “ patriots/* and reducing our own to the state 
of parish paupers ; — one year discharging trained men at the bidding 
of Quacks, in order, the very next, to raise the raw material at a 
double expense, to protect Greek Bonds or Spinning Jennies, as the 
case might be ; our national enterprise “ dVibbed, cabined, confined” — 
in short, the sturdy family of Jblm Bull degenerating, and scratch- 
ing one another like tame rabbits in a coop, from the mere irritation of 
perpetual contact. • And this is peace ! 

In whatever direction we cast our eyes, the*elements or the progress 
of disturbance are apparent. In every case of popular commotion, the 
excitement appears to radiate from the same centre. 

The Belgian Congress, specially assembled, has passed a petulant, 
though characteristic, resolution, for ever excluding the House of 
Orange from sovereign pow^r in the revolted state. This proceeding 
is quite in the course and spirit of “ Liberal” Revolution. From the 
condition of an erfslaved and exhausted Province of France, Belgium 
had been raised to a prosperous and independent station, as an integral 
and influential portion of the constitutional kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. Exposed on every side, this trampled Province had gained, by 
her union with Holland, the sol& benefits of protection, good govern- 
ment, and rapidly increasing wealth. These facts are incontestable ; 
her wrongs are, with trifling and remediable exceptions, the coinage of 
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intrigue — of the demagogues and bigots who have precipitated her t ruin, 
to prostrate u her again at the footstool of Frandfc. Cast loose from her 

S rudent consort, without pilot, provision, or an efficient crew, Belgium 
rivfes as the windilsts — a prcV for all. 

The mediation of the five great European Powers is, however, at 
present interposed to adjust her differencesrwith HoUand, and, ^pos- 
sible, avert the disastrous consequences to which a confederacy of 
selfish incendiaries has subjected not only Belgium herself, but, through 
that state, all Europe. * . c * 

The prompt and resolute measures of Gen. Chass6 at Antwerp, 
by checking the lawless outrages of the /nsurgents,*' instigated as 
these were by French partisans, under the Condottwr£> Pontcebulant, 
expedited the truce, and operated as a salutary lesson. From the 
appeal to arms, there is none other than that to treaties. If these 
compacts be disregarded, or their spirit violated, as in the case of mobs 
in general, but mon? especially in those of the Parisian and Belgian 
insurgents, tlv^re ’regains no guarantee for good faith even in civ&l 
war, which degenerates into a scene of barbarian butchery. We have 
before us proofs, upon the authority of Belgians, that the military 
commanders of the insurgents at Antwerp, Gen. Mellinet and Col. 
Niellon, deliberately broke the convention which had been cheerfully 
and humanely acceded to by Gen. Chasse. This commander was in 
consequence forced to withdraw entirely within the citadel of Antwerp, 
and avail himself of the last resource of defence and intimidation for 
which citadels have at all times been especially constructed. According 
to the strict usages of war, he would have been warranted i« continuing 
to cannonade the town as long as the external assailants were harboured 
within it ; but he paused at the first opening that admitted of accom- 
modation, without compromising his position or the garrison under his 
command. A French general, under the same circumstances, would 
have laid Antwerp in ruins. 

We shall probably resume this subject in an early Number, and give 
a detailed history, from copious and authentic documents in nur pos- 
session, of the late transactions in Belgium. The whole affair was a 
palpable and malicious plot, unredeemed by a tinge of true patriotism. 
The prime movers, who, as Editors, inflamed the public mind through 
the pages of the Courier des Pays Bab, and other revolutionary Jour- 
nals, were principally lawyers — poor in practice — but rich in theory 
and selfish ambition. Amongst these was Van de Mteyer. 

A movement has taken place at Warsaw, which may lead to a general 
effort on the part of the Polish nation, to reunite the partitioned pro- 
vinces by their antient ties. Our information on this subject is still so 
imperfect, and as usual, so overcharged, that at present w&can neither 
give details, nor draw conclusions.. If, however, as appears inevitable, 
there. should be a serious contest in that qpprter, it will be one of deep 
and general interest. It is.not*here the case of an ambitious and unquiet 
nation, accustomed to carry its sanguinary despotism Into the bosom of 
uqpffending countries ; nor, as far as we yet know, is this a question of 
a few grasping demagogues, exciting a prosperous state to wanton 
and ruinous violence upon visionary points : — the fate of Poland, gene- 
rally^ involves the destiny of a natidh of cavaliers, which has figured 
in the brightest and gloomed the saddest pages of modern history. We 
trust she will not be incited, during the present crisis, to stain her 
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anhaljf by excesses such as those whioh hgve disgraced her precursors in 
the career of revolt. ItVill be seen by an article in our present Num- 
ber, that the condition of the lower classes of Poland has been in all 
respects improved, while the privileges ttf the nobles hafe been pruned 
under the actual government. 

Th* Grand Dyke Constantine, in retiring JFrom Warsaw, issued a 
brief address to the Polish nation, marked by an apparent sincerity ; 
upon this and other documents, proceeding from that Prince, a Daily 
*Paper thus comifleytsi without any other grounds than prejudite;-— - 
“ There reigns throughout these documents a tone of moderation which 
must be assumed , and is Ify effect of fear /" — We also read that the 
* Polish tfevolutian^opened with an “ interesting' 1 attempt on the part 
of “ some young officers, (of Polytechnic manufacture,) to assassinate 
the ferocious Viceroy in his apartments !" and this juvenile project to 
commit the most cowardly species of«nurder finds sufferance, if not fa- 
vour, in the sight ofrour virtuous patriots of the Broad Sheet. Let us 
imagine, if we can, the Cadets of Sandhurst or Woolwich sharpening 
their knives after dinner, and proceeding in the fliost orderly and pa- 
triotic manner to cut their # Governor's throat, for giving them “ goosg 
without gravy!" Undoubtedly, we are “being" rapidly propelled on 
the new rail-road of education and morals. Ere another lustre have 
passed, we shall think and act inversely as our former homespun no- 
tions of right and wrong. Meanwhile the Fanatic-assassin (convertible 
terms it appears) anticipates the promised millennium. 

The best principles are not the less liable to be outrageously abused. 
The sweeping Confiscation of the products of Industry for the support 
of able-bodied Sloth, with an endless train of other parochial malver- 
sations perpetrated in this country under the usurped sanction of the 
primitive Poor Laws, has soured the mutual springs of humanity and 
gratitude amongst us; — while the native and ennobling love of liberty 
which has for ages stamped our race, and maintained^ well as mould- 
ed our institutions, has been exasperated into the frenzy of licentious- 
ness by the Press and the Demagogue. 

Yet the extravagance of the hour is not without its moral correc- 
tives, and a glimmering of repentant re- action may already be descried. 
Abroad — behold Switzerland, {lie ultra-free, dancing the Carmagnole 
in the very wantonness and rhodbmontade of Revolution ! See France 
herself — the arch-genius of anarchy — shaken to her base by internal 
convulsions, whicltseek vent in external aggression — her Government 
infirm and ephemeral — her Trade stagnant*— her turbulent artisans 
subsisting on political excitement, and seditiously clamouring for blood 
while their families want bread — her dreary plains but one vast camp, 
filled by a despotic Conscription ! — Mark Belgium, like a wreck, roll- 
ing without masts or rudder ; her duped population, without employ- 
ment or food, cursing thtjjr folly and ‘craving food; while they— 
u burst into voluntary song"— inspire^, like all hungry poets, by 
Nature herself » 

“ Under our old Orange Head 
We had always butter and bread ; 

But under this De Potter 
We have neither bread nor butter !" 

For Ijoland we have strong fears and small hojfes ; when Governments, 
like weights and measures, are to be regulated from the Meridian of 
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Paris, there is no anticipating, the 1 extent to which patriotism and the 
assimilating, system may be carried. Time, if Time also be not re- 
formed, will tell. In fine, similar lessons may be extracted from 
nearly every state tit the European family. Political fanaticism rages 
like a hurricane, but the calm of Truth and Reason must erelong be re- 
establishedi <> n ». « c 

’ At Home — Revolution, in its topsy-turvy sense, is compassed by the 
demoralized rabble, — less under the excitement of pressing distress, or 
tfn grounds of public feeling and assumed misrule, than for its pro- 
bable concomitants — mob-rule and pillage disguise it as they may, 
or their “ organs” for them, this is their aijn, and forms, so far, the 
distinguishing feature between the late, though now vepented, con- 
duct of the French populace, and the projects of our own. A more 
dofrect knowledge than is generally accessible to the public, or than it 
would be prudent to circulate at present, of the means and proceedings 
of the Manchester mal-contents, would go far to convince the most in- 
credulous on Jtliis head. It appears, by the way, that the wages a 4 
which “ distressed” cotton-spinners refuse to work equal the pay of a 
subaltern officer, or the salary of a curate ! 

We believe we may safely assert, that all classes of this country, 
above the lowest, desire nothing more earnestly than a rational, con- 
sistent, and effectual reform of all state practices which experience 
may condemn as abuses, the removal of which may tend to right, 
not to wreck, the Constitution, and, if it be in the nature of things, 
to diffuse once more peace, plenty, and good-will throughout the 
community which has so long flourished beneath its shelter. That 
such a consummation may yet be achieved we devoutly hope. 

There is one Delusion, of recent origin, too studiously disseminated, 
and too fatal to those it may serve to mislead, not to demand from all who 
have honestly at heart the welfare of the British People, some effort to 
dispel it ; we allude to the new doctrine that the mere populace are 
all-powerful. There never was a more peploraele or mis- 
chievous error. Because on(^ or two extraordinary exceptions 
have lately occurred to the usual results of moral and mechanical supe- 
riority when opposed to disorderly numbers, it is cunningly assumed that 
the exception is the rule ; and the lowest orders, even numerically not 
vastly exceeding the middle and upper classes in this country, are 
seditiously and unfeelingly reminded, that they “ have found out the 
secret of their own strength.” God help them, should they be deluded 
into practical experiments of this fallacy ! The strength of a People 
like the British resides not in its brute force ; in addition to the re- 
gular array and tremendous appliances of the national armaments, it 
centres in all those classes, rising above the very lowest, who combine 
with the physical qualities of their common race, the overwhelming ac- 
cession of arms, skill, wealth, influence, organization, and moral courage 
—a combination of power, *to pse a familiar illustration, equal to that 
of Machinery as compared witn Manual Labour. 

Against the possessors of such formidable resources when united in 
defence of families, property, and institutions, the fury of an Insurgent 
Populace would as vainly strive, as the surge breaks upon our rock- 
bound shores. 
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•SOME REMARKS ON THE SH1JPS OP THE ANCIENTS. 

No man can read the authors of antiquity without Wng struck 
with the difficulties in which all or mqjst of whatP4hev # aay about -their 
ships is involved ; and these difficulties have been increased in no 
small degree bj critics waiting in their closes, many of whom, living 
on the Continent, probably never saw the sea, nor any sort of vessel 
which, even in their own da/s, swam upon that element. 

• In a tour I had occasion to*make some years ago in Sicily, I sought 
amongst the ancient monuments, as well as from the literati of that 
country, somes information on this intricate subject ; and I made the 
samesuquirieaiji several parts of Italy, and in the Greek Islands; but 
from neither the living nor the dead, from critics nor from ancient mo- 
numents or inscriptions, have I been able,to obtain any thing precise, 
either as to the construction, management, or size of the ships of the 
ancients, and still less of the means they used equip navies of great 
# power and numbers in the course, sometimes, «of a few months, and 
even of a few weeks. * 

The Greeks and Romans took their generic names for ships from 
their swimming quality, as the words Na?/c, IlXoiov, and Navis suffi- 
ciently imply, and these were the terms in use amongst the more 
ancient writers. The Romans, who were long before they became a 
maritime nation, took their word Navis from the Greeks. Thucydides 
and Livy, and other Greek and Latin authors, as naval affairs became 
better understood and more extended, mention several specific names 
of vessels, such as merchant-vessels, store-ships attached to naval arma- 
ments, light-cruisers, infantry-transports, and horse-transports, which 
enumeration embraces most of the vessels now in use, except men-of- 
war, of which I am going to speak, and about which hang some of the 
greatest difficulties.* 

These men-of-war are familiarly known to us under the names of 
Eiremes, Triremes, Quadriremes, Quinqueremes, and so on ; and when 
I reflect on the many absurdities which have been written on this sub- 
ject, and the failure of so many critics, both* practical and theoretical, 
who have laid themselves alongside of these ships, I enter upon the 
subject with the greatest diffidence, and, indeed, with much fear that 
I may add one more to the dist of those who have tried in vain to 
disentangle this subject. 

The first difficulty which presents itself relates to the construction 
of these Biremes, Quinqueremes, and so on, as regards their banks of 
oars. 

The next is as to the size, and immense numbers of men, and even 
elephants* which appear to have been conveyed by the ancients, in ves- 
sels too which they constantly talk of hauling upon the shore, and even 
of surrounding with entrenchments. * 


• To avoid encumbering the text with Greek, I subjoin here the names used by 
Thucydides. The merchant vessel he called o which the scholiast calls the 
iftircgtK*) 'Sauf, The n'kotov (pogmyiKtv, Stephanus translates u Navis oneraria,” or 
store or baggage ship. Next come the which tffce scholiast explains, 

'S.Tftatriwrot'S u^wtrau rav; piXXovrocs — 44 carrying those who are to tight on 

foot.” * The horse transport was called Livy gives us pretty 

nearly the same enumeration, with some additional names, but chiefly of Greek 
origin. 
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The third, and perhaps greatest difficulty, is the astonishing rapidity 
with which the Romans, built and equipped prodigious fleets, carrying 
large armies. On this last subject I snail say but little or nothing 
beyond stating komeof the factjfi, for I confess myself quite unable to 
deal with it. 

As to the stupendous obelisks conveyed entire from Egypt to Rome, 

I conclude that they must have been transported on vessels more like 
rafts than any thing else, or on two or three vessels lashed together ; 
and, moreover, the Romans doubtless took the most favourable season 1 
of the year, and the finest weather, to transport these obelisks ; but* 
with all their precautions, it is probable that jnany of these, and other 
ponderous production^ of art, were lost, and lie at this moment at the 
bottom of the Mediterranean, where they may, perhaps, some day 
puzzle future geologists, wh^n the waters of that sea shall be thrown 
into some other receptacle, slnd tho, bottom of it be upheaved into dry 
land by some future convulsion of this globe. n 

But, to go on with the subject in hand, I will begin with the great ,, 
difficulty as to 'the ba*Jks of oars, and 1 will first say what they were 
not , and. what they could not be. These banks of oars were not, and 
could not be placed one above another, either perpendicularly or diago- 
nally, for a little calculation will show us that oars placed perpendicu- 
larly above each other, (and in the diagonal arrangement, but little 
would be gained in point of length) in the second tier each oar would 
be near 80 feet long, in the third tier 110 feet, and in the fourth tier 
above 140 feet ; on the handles of beams like these, no human strength 
could be congregated in such quantity as to work them on their fulcra. 
The thing is impossible ; but were this difficulty overcome, we must 
recollect, that whenever the oar was not properly feathered in a rough 
sea, so as to be elevated completely above the waves, the onward mo- 
tion of the vessel would drive the oar against the water, and turning 
it on its fulcrum, the whole of the rowers within the sweep of the oar 
between decks, would be brushed off from their benches, and smashed 
like so many flies; so that a single oar badly feathered, might demolish 
in its sweep half or more of the rowers on one side. How often do we 
see young hands in boats, handling even our small oar, laid sprawling 
on their backs by accidents ofahis sort, or, as it is technically called, 
u catching crabs !” But, if we find this mode of arrangement impos- 
sible for a Quadrireme, or a Quinquereme, what shall we say to vessels 
which undoubtedly existed, called Decaremes and Te§saracontar ernes, 
that is, according to the u$ual mode of speech, vessels with ten and 
with forty banks of oars. If we suppose a Tessaracontareme, (to say 
nothing of the length of all her upper tiers of oars,) to be built in due 
proportions as to length and height, with her tiers placed as jhe learn- 
ed have placed them, one above another, she would nearly rival the re- 
nowned ship of which old sailors used to tell me when I first went to 
sea, whose size was such, that when she took in top-gallant sails, the 
men who were so employed werft aloft middle-aged, and came down 
grey-headed, such was the length of time required in the journey ; and 
thisltaxne ship having been taken aback while passing through the 
Straits of Dover, she was thrown athwart Channef, and while her jib- 
boom was bobbihg up and down over Calais Harbour, the fly of her 
ensign swept off a flock of sheep from the Downs, near Dover Cattle ! 
Yet M. Lescallier, who has written professedly on this subject, and 
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aft er 0 showing us that the oftrs in a thjrd tier must be 77 feet long, 
argues that it “ cannot Bte denied that some vessels had thr^e entire tiers 
of oars and he then attempts to show how an Octoreme might have 
had her eight banks situated ; namely, three banlfir on£ above another 
forward, three more banks one above another abaft, and two banks in 
midships, making in all eight, a supposition totally unfounded on the 
authority of any ancient writer ; ana he then, to get rid of the Tessa-* 
racontareme, or 40-banked sfiip, says, “ we cannot reconcile the exist- 
ence of such sMpn to our uifderstanding,” although the testimony of 
the existence of some of them, is as clear as that of the Quinquereme 
or Bireme. • % 

I shall begfn^what I have to say in solution of this difficulty, by 
taking a modern galley, such as I have seen often going out of ana into 
the harbour of Malta. I there see at onc^a Trireme, a Quinquereme, 
or, with a little enlargement, even a Tessaracon tar erne ; that is to say, 
I see a number of holes in the vessel's side, all pierced in one horizon- 
tal line parallel to the water, out of each of whifih issues an oar. If I 
saw five of these oars on a side, I would call <hat vessel a Quinque- 
reme ; if I saw seven, I would call her a Septireme, and so on ; so 
that one has only to add to the vessel's length, to have as many oars 
as we please, even to a Centireme, and this seems to be really the 
whole secret which has puzzled the learned for so many years. The 
very term Renie, shows plainly that the vessels were named from the 
number of oars, and not of banks of oars. I am quite surprised that this 
most obvious solution did not strike Vossius and bthers years ago, but 
they seem*to have taken a delight in embroiling the question; while 
others* such as the learned Archbishop Potter, in his Archajologia 
Gneca, slurs over the matter with the greatest nonchalance , as if there 
had never been any difficulty about it. Have we not, indeed, ourselves 
adopted the very mode I propose of appreciating the value of a man-of- 
war, by mentioning the number of ports in her sides, as being a well- 
defined and obvious mode of rating her ? and do we not talk of a 
seventy-four, as the ancients dif^ of a Quinquereme, with this only 
difference, that we count, or profess to count* all the holes or ports on 
both sides, while the ancients counted only what they saw at once ? 
that is, the holes on one side * for the very names of Trireme, Quinque- 
reme, and indeed of all odd numbers, prove that one side only was 
counted, for, were it otherwise, in a Trireme there would be one and a 
half, and in a Quinquereme two and a half oars on each side, which it 
would not be easy to make out. The very name of Naves Longee implies 
the lengthening out I have indicated. 

Some people have wondered that the ancient historians have never 
given us agiy detailed explanation on this subject. I should have won*- 
dered if they had. They might just as well set about telling their 
readers how a man moved # his legs wh£n he walked, or give a laboured 
definition of the doors and windows of a Jiouse, as tell us what every 
man had daily before his eyes, and which required neither illustration 
nor explanation. I dare say that in no historical or any other work 
of general reading in our language, will posterity find one sentehce 
which shall tell them how the guns are placed in a seventy 'four, 
although the name " a vseventy-four," may be used m twenty dif- 
ferent places ; indeed, such a description* as we are considering, 
would be found nowhere but in some treatise on naval architecture. 
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or in some dictionary, no works ofi-which nature have descended ,to us 
from the anqients. c *' 

If then we take the above view of the subject, there will be no more 
difficulty about 'the 'Weight, the' length, or the management of the oars 
of a Tessaracontareme, than about those of a Bireme or a Trireme. To 
each oar, I suppose, were attached three, fivepor ten men as rowers, ac- 
cording to the breadth of the vessel's beam. I will suppose for a Quin- 
quereme, that ten rowers worked at each* oar, and as oars were pulled 
on each side, we must allow breadth for*twenty foyrefV;, which, at two’ 
feet for each rower, will give forty feet of breadth, to which, if we add 
live feet on each side for the distance of thc^dast rowei* from the ful- 
crum on which the oar works; and three feet for a passage in midships 
for persons to walk fore and aft upon, we shall have for the breadth of 
beam of a Quinquereme, which is the largest sort of war galley we 
generally read of amongst the ancients, just 53 feet. The number of 
rowers actually at the oar being 100, that is, 50 on*, side, and the total 
number being 300, (Which is what some writers have stated it at,) so*, 
as to have three reliefer watches for that most laborious and incessant 
work, this breadth of 53 feet beam is not more than we may rea- 
sonably suppose a Quinquereme to have been of ; but should this 
breadth be objected to, we may suppose only eight rowers to each oar, 
for the ancients have left us nothing positive on this subject, and that 
will reduce the breadth of beam by eight feet, and leave it at 45 feet. 
Many modern galleys are 50 feet and more in the beam. The Venetian 
galleys of the fifteenth and sixteenth century, being made expressly 
for speed, were only about 32 feet in the beam, and are stated to have 
had only six or seven men to each oar. 

My respect for the critics kept me a long time chained like a galley- 
slave to tlieir five banks of oars, one above another; but feeling at last 
the utter impossibility of that arrangement, I began to think for my- 
self, and to read for myself, and the result lias been what I have just 
stated, which, if I have not come to a just conclusion, is at least intel- 
ligible. It is said, that on some ancient monuments or coins, represen- 
tations have been found of three tiers of oars one above another. For 
my own part, I have never seen any thing of this sort ; but, even if such 
things do exist — could a coin oV intaglio be produced with a ship having 
three tiers of oars — would any man evei* think of pinning his faith on 
it, after the monstrosities we have seen in our own old English coins, 
where we have ships like half moons, with two or thsee men in them, 
each nearly as big as the ship ? nor after seeing what may be seen every 
day, the arms of the Cinque Ports, or other Corporations bearing ships, 
will any body pretend to draw inferences as to what ships were in Eng- 
land three or four centuries ago from these delineations, any more than 
an ancient Roman would -judge of the size and height of a palm-tree 
from the celebrated medal of Judaea Capta, sitting under her palm, 
which, if the “sad Judfiea* wqre to rise up, would not reach much 
above her shoulders. Indeed, we have only to go to Trdjan’s column to 
be taught that in sculpture, as well as in coins, the object was to repre- 
sent? pre-eminently, the figures of men and horses, and to give the ships, 
houses, trees, bridges, &c. as mere subordinate accessories, without 
preserving any thing like a proportionate resemblance of their realty 
And now a word on the capacity of the vessels of the ancients. * 

That the Greeks, Romans, and Carthaginians, conveyed immense 
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armies from one country to anothegr by sea, is proved by all history— ~ 
and hll history seems tadmply that, viewed in one way, their ships must 
have been small, while from other considerations they mdst have been 
large. To reconcile such a contradiction as this seems impossible •now- 
a-days, but we may state the considerations and facts on both sides. 

That their vessels mustjhave been small, seems to be shown from the 
fact of their being so constantly hauled up on shore, as well as from 
the celerity with which whole fleets were constructed. Many passages 
•might be cited from JLdvy, Polybius, and other authors, in proof *of the 
celerity with which the ancients built and sent their fleets to sea, but 
two may sufliae. Livy,^in bis 28th Book and 45th Chapter, tells us 
that Scipio, having called on the Etrurians for supplies of various sorts, 
“ ordered the tfmber required for the fleet •he was building to be cut 
down in the public woods, and having kid down the keels of thirty 
ships, ( Irigin/a navium carina,) o£ twenty quinqueremes, and of ten 
quadriremes, he so^irrangcd the work, that on the forty-fifth day from 
,the dragging of the timber out of the woods, the fleet was equipped, 
armed, and launched into the water/’ — “ul die quadNgasimo quinta 
quant cjc silvis delracta materia sit, naves instruct a: armatanjnc, in aquam 
dcdueta ? sint.” What these “ thirty ships” were he does not tell us, 
but I suppose transports and store-ships, not ships of war. Be this as 
it may, this fleet was to take on board a great number of men, to be 
raised in seven different states, besides a cohort of 800 men, to be raised 
by the Camertiues. Indeed, in the beginning of the next chapter, Livy 
tells us, that Scipio went with liis thirty ships of war to Sicily, and that 
they conveyed 7000 volunteers, that is, 233 soldiers in each, besides 
their vomplement of seamen and rowers, which latter alone probably 
amounted to 300 to each quinquereme ; and if to the above two num- 
bers we add 07 able seamen, (we cannot well suppose fewer,) we shall 
have a total of 000 men for each quinquereme. Now, allowing a ton to 
each man, which we moderns should not think hjjlf enough, each of 
these quinqueremes must have been of 000 tons burden, and each qua* 
drireme, say of 450 tons, so that we shall have 10,500 tons of shipping, 
built and launched in forty-five days, besides the “ thirty ships,” of 
whatever nature they may have been. Suppose, however, that I have 
overstated the tonnage by oirt? half, stiU there would remain the sur- 
prising quantity of 8250 tons of shipping, besides the " thirty ships,” 
built, equipped, and launched in forty-five days. 

But a fact stated by Polybius is infinitely more extraordinary. He 
tells us in the 3rd Chapter of his 1st Bipok, that, incredible as it 
may appear, the Romans, who were then in their infancy as a naval 
power, built “ another fleet, entirely new, of 220 ships, and, what will 
be scarcely believed, this great armament was completely finished and 
put out to sea in three months from its commencement/* Now these 
vessels must have been all men-of-war, as they were constructed for 
the express purpose of engaging the Carthaginians at sea, and from the 
context many of them must have heed quinqueremes ; but taking the 
aggregate at only 200 tons each vessel, (which is much below the low- 
est rate of the preceding calculation,) the whole would amount tdHhe 
incredible quantity of 44,000 tons, built in three months, or ninety 
days!. But Polybius, in the 2nd Chapter of Book’ First, tells us 
that $lie Roman fleet, of which he is there sjfeaking, had 140,000 men 
embarked, and that each ship had 1 20 soldiers and 300 seamen on 
board, (he says nothing of rowers,) in all 420 men, which at a ton a 
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man, gives 420 tons far each vessel ; and if the other fleet, of which 
he speaks in his third Book, Were similar *to this, and which he r tells 
us was built in ninety days, the tonnage will amount to 92,400, or 
allowing only half &*ton’ to each man, to 46,200 tons ; — but how are 
we to understand vessels of 420 tons, or even of half that burthen, 
being hauled up constantly on the shore, and often surrounded wijth an 
entrenchment ? 

Thucydides, in speaking of a horse transport employed in the first 
Athenian expedition against Syracuse, tells us, that s&e carried thirty" 
horsemen, and no doubt thirty horses, as he calls her hnrayvyri. Now 
a horse transport, capable of taking thirty hoj&ses and their forage and 
water, cannot be less than from 300 to 400 tons burden*; but te haul 
habitually such a vessel Up on shore appears to be a matter of greaf 
difficulty even from her weight ; and, were this difficulty overcome, 
she would in all probability 'break her back in the process. 

To continue : Polybius tells us in his 2nd Chapter of his 1st Book, 
that in the second great naval battle with the Carthaginians, the Ro n 
mans had 140*000 men embarked, and the Carthaginians more than 
150,000; armies which the united fleets of all Europe could hardly 
now embark. In his third Chapter of the same Book, lie tells us that 
the Consuls M. iEmilius and Servius Fulvius put to sea with a fleet 
of 350 ships, which, at the number for each vessel Polybius gives in 
the preceding chapter, would amount to 147,000 men. A strange 
part of this story is, that Regulus, soon after a naval action which took 
place between these two immense fleets, is landed near Carthage with 
only 15,000 infantry, and 500 horse, to make war on a people who had 
just equipped and sent to sea a fleet with above 150,000 men on board. 
Polybius adds that there were also left with Regulus forty ships. 
Now forty ships for 15,000 men, exclusive of the cavalry, would im- 
ply 375 soldiers to each ship, which indicates a large ship, when we 
add the 300 seamen above noticed, and if from these forty ships a 
sufficiency for the cavalry be deducted, the size of the vessels will be 
greatly encreased. 

But, difficulties liLe Cfl, Alps on Alps arise.” In the 5th Chapter of 
the 1st Book, Polybius tells us that the Roman Consul having taken 
“ seventy ships of the Carthaginians, with all their men,” was much 
embarrassed with these prisoners, who amounted to 10,000 ; but, sup- 
posing the Carthaginian ships to be at least as large as the Roman 
ones, seventy ships, at 420 men each, would give £9,400, or nearly 
three times the number of ,10, 000 stated by Polybius. 

The difficulties to be found in Caesar’s Commentaries are just as 

f reat as to the size and capacity of the vessels as those above stated, 
f they were small enough to draw up on land, as they doubtless were 
by his account, it is not. easy, perhaps not possible, to reconcile the 
number of troops with the number of vessels allotted by Caesar ; and 
if we take Gen. Roy’s calculation of the cavalry of a legion, the cavalry 
of the two legions, the 7th and 10th, with which Csesaar first landed in 
England, would be 2400 ; and if we then take the eighteen horse 
transports, which Caesar tells us brought over his cavalry, we shall have 
133 horses and men to each transport ; but, taking the cavalry of the 
two legions, as*I do, at only 1500, this would give 03 horses and men 
to each transport, a number we cannot approach in our days. 

As to the elephants, it j 8 incontestable that great numbers of these 
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animals were conveyed by the Carthaginians by sea into Sicily, into 
Spain, and, during Hamiibal’s campaign!, into ^taly. f 

When it is considered that our large Indiamen do not like to be 
encumbered with even one of these immense creatures when full grown, 
we read with amazement of the numbers of them transported by the 
Carth|ginians oyjer sea. jRolybius, in his 1st JBook, Chap. 3, tells us, 
that at one time the Carthaginians added to Asdrubal’s army in Sicily, 
besides reinforcements of meil, one hundred and forty elephants ! If 
*tve say on the one hand that the Carthaginians were great shipwrights, 
and built immense* vessels, how are we to reconcile this with the ra- 
pidity with which they l|pilt whole fleets, after their various defeats 
by the#Romani*P # If we answer this last difficulty by supposing their 
vessels were small, how could they transport elephants, or so many 
men in each ship ? . 

I must here confess my ignorance* and afso my inability to solve the 
difficulty of drawingdleets such as we read of upon dry land, and en- 
trenching them. On these points, I hope these remarks will produce 
farther discussion from abler pens than that of * m 

Brighton, Dec. 16, 1830. Nauticls. 


THE NEW YEAR, 

A NAVAL ALLEGORY, 

RY CArTAlN BOUTCHER HALLORAN, R.M. 

if f. hold the New Year ! how she floats on the tide 
Of events, to the Gulph of Eternity bound ! 

Old Christmas the builder surveys her with pride. 

Sees her taff'rel with holly and misletoe crowned ; 

And forward she goes, while the Elements roar 
Eighteen hundred and thirty farewells from th£ shore. 

The inquisitive Sun, turning pale with the cold 
In a mantle of cloud, pe^ps out from the sky. 

And hivS sister the Moon longs the sight to behold. 

But lingers to dress till the ship has passed by ; 

’Twas expected, beside, that the ptars would be there, 
But (lb Thespian slang,) they are starring elsewhere. 

A bald-headed hasty old gentleman rules 
As the Captain, “ Old Time" is his name on the list, 
Oft revCred by the wise, but dreaded by fools. 

Who all hopes of a future promotion have missed ; 

Her Commander is Morning, who rises full soon 
Each day to see all things in order by noon. 

The Lieutenants and Mates are twelve pretty old. 
Relations they're all— some distant; some near, 

(The Month family called by th*e Quakers, I'm told,) 

In Moore's annual list each name .will appear. 

The Doctor is Storm, who is rough, it is true, 

But oft drives diseases away from the crew. 

The Marines are but sixty, all true to a minute , 

Two Seasons command them. Old Winter and Spring; 
The first a young Captain though thirty years in it. 
Grey-headed, yet faithful to countrymnd King ; 

The other ’tis whispered (don't mind what they say,). 

Is the natural offspring of old Lady Day. 
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To these we may add twepty-four Marines blue, 

A gallant assemblage each fit for a JQiigkt , — 

Though the sixty they second , they ’re the pride of the crew, 
T^ough^ impudent fellows call each a blue light ; 

But if tnfey belonged io London's high towers, 

How proudly the Cockneys would cry out “ they're Hours!” 

Young Summer the hot-headed clerk oft composes. 

He fills all the mess of the Middies with mirth ; 

He's a poet, eternally singing of roses, 

Looking forward to Autumn, 'the Purser V gBod berth ; 

But Autumn declares while ho deals out his store, 

He for ever is losing, and daily gets poor. “ 

Each Equinox (brothers) here holds a good place, 

First Master is one, and the other is second ; 

The Boatswain is .Thunder, with dark cloudy face, 

And Lightning the Gunner, a bright one is reckoned ; 

He's crooked in temper, to hlae-ruin prone** 

And a dangerous messmate, as many will own. 

( it 

Old Frost is the Carpenter, placed to stop leaks. 

And the water arrest without hammer or nail ; 
lie was born in the north, amidst iron-bound creeks, 

Served bis time to the company, Ice, Snow, and Hail; 
Unlike Summer the clerk, who comes down with his dusty 
Frost's a slippery fellow, whom no one will trust. 

Twelve Middies there are of great birth and good name, 

Who whenever at home in high circles they move, 

The Tropics and Zones, for their ancestors claim, 1 
As their crests and armorial bearings will prove ; 

Such as scorpions, lions, and fish from the pond, 

But each minds his watch, though of sky-lurking fond. 

Three hundred and sixty-five rated A. B’s. 

The snip's company form, some short, and some tall. 

Some clean, and some dirty, as one often sees. 

But they'll stand by their Captain in sunshine and squall. 
Idie Messes are weak, in each seven hands ; 

There ar a fifty-two berths, by the Captain's commands. 

And lastly, the Chaplain is Death , who, though* plain 
And of aspect austere, to the virtuous is kind ; 

Brings relief to the pious, in sickness and pain. 

But the wicked regard him with horror of piind ; 

He teaches this #vorld is no haven of rest, 

But pilots the way to a region more blest ! 

Behold then the ship ! as onward she steers, 

A freight is embark'd by permission of Time, 

Some have ventured their hopes not unmingled with fears, 
Some Friendship arid Love, to Uncertainty's clime; 

While Avarice reckons more wealth to ensure. 

Ambition considers hi£ prospects secure. 

A venture's on board, to all England most dear , 

The Love of a People, for William Us King , 

On which thus embarked may the gallant New Year 
Success and a blessing from Heaven still bring; 

And oft by th^r Monarch, and oft by bis Queen, 

May an Annual Vessel like this One be seen ! 
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In the year 1812, I joined at Lisbon, after a .passage of snipe weeks 
from England, and got the accustomed leave of about* a week to recruit 
and prepare myself to join the army, then before Burgos ; during this 
► period, J was quartered in tlffc Convent of St. Vicente, which being one 
of the largest, and placed upon one of the highest hills in Lisbon, my 
room being in the upper story, I had a most superb view of the city 
and surrounding cfftmti^. Thefe were not many friars in the convent, 
as part of it was given up for the accommodation of the troops. I once 
dined with them, and an e%cellent mess they had. Many of them were 
"rich: tlfcy had if library and billiard-table ;* the latter more used than 
the former : most of them had a chore arnie in tne town. 

It was generally customary for officers at Lisbon to make a party to 
go to head-quarters ; accordingly, fo«.r of us arranged it so that we 
should meet at Sacafcnn, two leagues from Lisbbn. A surgeon and 
myself who were quartered in the convent, were ut) by ft^jr o'clock, no 
that we might have our mules properly loaded, tlnft no accident should 
happen, as servants and all were strangers to the country. 1 had only 
one animal for baggage, and a horse for riding, so that I was soon ready; 
the doctor had two, and he could not divide his baggage properly be- 
tween them, for as soon as the second was nearly loaded, down came the 
load of the first. At last, after about two hours hard work, he reported 
himself ready, and started, but had not got to the gate of the yard, 
when down came all his baggage : there was no alternative but to pack 
again ; at last he made a second attempt : mine was so well loaded, 
tiiat it got across the street, when down it came in the mud. These 
disasters occurred frequently, but our servants having all the trouble, 
they sooii contrived to get it properly arranged, and we got on without 
more difficulties on tnat head. 

On this day I got rid of all my money ; rather unfortunate on the* first 
day's march, with between 2 and 300 miles before me, but when the 
sum is taken into consideration, it in not so wonderful, as I departed 
from Lisbon with no more than a half-testoon (7^*) which I gave 
to a hoy for holding my horse, pnd showing me the residence of the 
Juiz de Fora, or chief magistrate. Here a* fresh difficulty arose. Not 
one of our party could make him understand wdiat we wanted ; a know- 
ledge of the Portuguese* language was a part of our education that had 
been neglected. Lavas the only one that could speak anything besides 
our mother tongue; I had Italian and French* pretty fluently. I first 
tried Italian, the old Juiz only shook his head ; by the by, he was a 
cobbler — French, just as bad — English, nothing but a shake of his 
head. Even •the magic words “ G — d d — n," had no other effect than 
certain words had upon the tail of the Abbess of Andouillet's mule ; he 
only shook his head. At last a Portuguese officer set us right, and we 
got what we wanted. The old fellow kgew ivell enough, but was in 
hopes that we migfit go farther, but here he was disappointed. From 
this officer we got the names of a number of things and some Portu- # 
guese phrases, which I wrote down and committed to memory. In a* 
short time I did very well, as I had little difficulty afterwards to make 
myself understood, and was improving every day\ 

In thetcourse of the afternoon, the other officers of our party joined ; 

lb S. Jointy. No 2<>. Jam. 1831. c 
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vre amused ourselves by relating, the adventures of the day. One of 
them, a yojmg ensign,, had no other animal Chan a small donkey to 
carry every thing. Going through a piece of bad road, poor donkey 
stuck fast, anti co&hl neither get one way nor the other ; he had to un- 
load him, and drag him out with ropes, by which means he was com- 
pletely covered from he/id to foot with mueL , , 

We of course passed through the famous lines so long occupied by 
our troops, and which caused so much grumbling among the quid-nuncs 
at hbme, because the army was lying there qu4etjy« without fighting’} 
John Bull never being pleased unless they were moving, and thinking 
nothing of a battle without a long list of iwlled and < wounded. But 
the long rest given to the army was, perhaps, one of the chest things their 
great commander ever 'did, as they wanted for nothing, while the 
enemy wanted every thing. After passing the lines, the country had 
the appearance of being what our„soldiers called a good deal romped . 

Having rather a kng day’s march before us to Santarem, we deter- 
mined over night to be off as early as possible in the morning, aiyl 
agreed that whoever woke first, was to alarm the others. I happened 
to be the watchful one, and observing it to be very light, roused the 
others. We were soon up, had the baggage loaded, and when just 
ready to start, the town-clock struck Iwo ; however, we determined to 
proceed, as there was a fine moonlight; but had not gone above three 
or four miles, when we lost our moon, and found ourselves upon a large 
moor, at the crossing of four roads, and no sign-post. What was to be 
done? We were preparing to bivouac, when we espied a light at a 
distance ; two of us set off immediately towards it, but hi an instant 
again it was dark ; in a little, as we were quiet, it appeared again, and 
we succeeded in getting up to it, and discovered that it proceeded from 
a house, or rather hovel. On turning the corner, I found one end of 
a pitch-fork presented to my face ; at the other Shd was an old man : 
my comrade was ^ saluted in a similar manner by an old woman, with 
some other implement. We came to a parley, but could get no other 
answer than “ Naci comprendo” I made a movement upon the old 
gentleman’s flank, which I contrived to turn, and got between him and 
the door, but by doing so I left myself exposed to the attack of his 
right wing, or wife, who made a vigorous charge upon the posteriors of 
my horse, which he returned inslanter , and laid the old lady sprawling, 
luckily without doing her any injury. My comrade having then 
nothing to do, came to my assistance, as the old gentleman had made a 
spirited attack upon me*, having nearly dismounted me, by charging 
with the pitchfork against my side, and succeeded in fixing it in my 
coat; however, just as the old lady had recovered her legs, and was 
commencing another attack, our infantry, in the shape of a couple of 
servants, came up, and. attacking the old man in the rear, which my 
manoeuvre upon the centre had left exposed, they were obliged to 
surrender; we then had no difficulty in making him comprehend 
that he must show us the road to Santarem. After a little, we pre- 
vailed upon him to accompany us, and show us the road; had we 
Ifeen going to hang him, he could not have made much more fuss. 
The old lady went with him. After he had put us on the road, we 
gave them a glass of rum each, and left them to return thanks to St. 
Antonio and the othe'r saints they had been invoking for ,*lie last 
hour : they never quitted the pitchfork and hoe they had at first armed 
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themselves with ; though they were regularly made prisoners of war, 
the victors had the generosity to allow them to retain their arms. 

It was late when we arrived at Santarem, considering the early hour 
we started, as the old couple, out of reyenge for their defeat, had put 
us on the longest track ; the road besides was very tedious, as it 
wound round a number of^oints, at each of which we expected to get 
a view of the town, but found that we had still another bay to go into : 
what made it, perhaps, appear longer than it otherwise might, was our 
# $arly rising, am* baring had* no breakfast, besides a very hot* sun. 
Though this place had been Massena's head-quarters, it was, neverthe- 
less, a good deifl romped* It was a hospital and commissariat station, 
where *we drevf fations. We went on to Abrantes, where we again 
drew rations, and halted a day to refresh out cattle, as they had got 
but bad feeding on the road, and not being very long from England, 
were not accustomed to the forage o{ the country. Here, as was gene- 
rally the case in large towns, we had some difficulty in getting a billet, 
snd that but a bad one ; besides, being a hospital and commissariat 
station, there was a garrison of Portuguese troop*. * 

We each got separate billets, but soon all got into one, the best — but 
bad was the best ; neither table, chair, nor window-glass. These incon- 
veniences we did not much mind, as a more serious one appeared in 
view ; no fuel to cook our rations: a neighbouring stable supplied this 
want; we made an attack upon the manger, and soon set our pot boil- 
ing. By the time our soup and bouilU were ready, it was quite dark ; 
an embassy was dispatched to the old woman for a light, which she 
absolutely refused, though she did not hesitate to boil her pot by our 
fire. I attempted to take the lamp from where it hung ; she very de- 
liberately commenced boxing my ears ; I gave the lamp a kick and 
upset her oil. Shortly after, her husband came in, and began to swear 
and mutter something, not highly flattering to us or creditable to him- 
self, but finding us a rather large party, servants and aU, he soon got quiet. 
The next morning the old woman wanted to he paid for her oil and 
lamp, but that was quite out of the question, as we had only a few 
shillings amongst us, which we had other use Tor than to give it to un- 
civil people, though, literally speaking, they were not obliged to provide 
any thing for us, not even a chair ; yet, it was generally customary for 
them to give a light, and the use of their cooking utensils ; when civil, 
they were seldom losers, as they generally got something; meat, 
spirits, bread, though money was rather a scarce commodity. 

The next town we came to was Gaviao, a place considerably 
romped ; but here we had an addition to our mess that was a treat, 
for all the time since we left Lisbon we had nothing but tough beef, 
and that net always of the best quality, and to us, who, like our 
horses, were not accustomed to the country, fare, the addition of a 
fowl was a luxury : where # it came from’ I never knew; whether it had 
been killed by accidentally throwing stores at it, or whether it tum- 
bled, without behig aware, into our camp-Kettle, was no business of 
mine to inquire : the doctor’s servant acted as mess-man for our party, 
and drew our rations. Some of our party began to grow sickly, the 
light country wine not agreeing with them ; we were afraid we should 
have been obliged to have left one officer behind, but he contrived to 
get through. 

c 2 
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After leaving Abrantes, we lost«all the fine country of Portugal, and 
got into bleak moors covered With gum cist us, a 1 Yank shrub, with a most 
unpleasant smell; it was almost suffocating to go a day s journey 
through it, especially in hot weather. 

At Nisa, a nice little town, having much the appearance of an Eng- 
lish one, and about th$ cleanest in Portugal, we again drew rations. 
There was a large colony of storks in the steeple of the church. The 
Commandant asked us to dine with him : he had been wounded and 
left mi charge of this station ; he gave uh an excedlejitPdinner, which irf 
those times was a good thing ; indeed, when is it not ? but when a man 
is campaigning, it is pleasant were it only fonthe sake tVf variety. 

Near Nisa is the celebrated pass of Villa Vellia ; no 'person tirat has 
ever gone through this isT likely to forget it. The road winds down an 
immense hill with rocks above and below it, which seem every moment 
ready to fall upon and crush the passenger ; all at once you come upon 
the pass, taking a slwp turn to the right ; then y*»u are fairly in ; it is 
almost impossible to get hack, a horse may turn but no kind of carriage 
can ; the road Is so rough and steep that horses are in danger of falling at 
every step. About two hundred yards down is a sharp turn to the left, 
or rather to the left about, as it runs nearly parallel for some distance ; 
then a sudden and steep turn to the right, so steep that it is difficult 
to keep upon it ; at the foot of this it leads to a deep ford and to a nar- 
row bridge ; the ascent again is not so difficult. On the top of the hill 
is the miserable village from which the pass takes its name. Once when 
I was quartered there, I asked the Juiz de Fora whether the place he 
showed me was for me or my horse ; he replied, “pur ambus dots,” for both. 

A few days' march from this is Sahugal, a place more romped than 
any we had yet seen ; it is on the Coa, a very rapid and deep river. 
A very severe action was fought here ; in such case the town is sure to 
suffer. We were told here to billet ourselves where we could ; the 
first house we knocked at was opened by a squalid-looking woman ; 
we soon saw that she and her family were ill of a fever. In the next 
house we went to there was a dead man ; the third had neither door 
nor window, and but part ol a roof; at last we went hack to one which, 
from its miserable appearance, we had passed ; here we found neither 
dead nor sick, so we determined upon taking our quarters there. We 
got some dinner cooked and eat it outside, as we did not much admire 
the interior, and would not have gone in at all hut that we thought the 
night rather cold for a bivouac, though a few nights after we were 
obliged to do it in worse weather ; at bedtime we went in. 

In one end slept our landlord and family, some six or seven children ; 
next to them came our party of officers ; the servants next to them 
again, not forgetting a cat and a pig that shared beds with a?l at times : 
immediately under were our horses and mules. We did not sleep much, 
as may he supposed ; so after breakfasting upon goat’s milk and boiled 
chesnuts, which our landlord gave us, we departed, leaving him in re- 
turn some beef, a hone of ham, and the remains bf our soup, for 
which he was very thankful. 

Sabugal is situated near the frontiers of Spain and Portugal, which 
are divided here by a small stream. The first town of consequence 
in Spain is Ciudad Rodrigo ; here we began to find symptoms* of the 
neighbourhood of the arfny, having met but one officer and his servant 
on the way to Lisbon ; he had been some days on the way, and could 
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give us but little intelligence, farthefr th^n that we were losing a great 

many men before Burgos. • t 

At Ciudad Rodrigo there was a great deal of bustle a great many 
sick and wounded soldiers, their bandages and clothes still bloody : 
every thing seemed in motion. A Spanish regiment was mounting 
guar<&, officers and orderly dragoons arriving and departing in all 
directions, — everybody seemed to have something to do and was in a 
# Jiurry. At last we met Lieut. Robe of the Horse Artillery, whq told 
us that the siege*of Bhrgos was raised, and that the army was retreat- 
ing as fast as it could ; also, that his father. Colonel Robe, was badly 
wounded, and on his wa^to Lisbon for England. 

We* waited the Colonel, who had beenjiit near the knee by a 
grape shot, of which he never recovered, but lingered, suffering great 
pain, for some years. His son was killed ^ Waterloo, after behaving 
most gallantly ; he was a most promising officer. 

We stopped that flight at Ciudad Rodrigo, and went on next morn- 
ing, but every thing was in confusion ; we could get no quarters or any 
thing to eat ; the roads were strewed with sick and wounded. Not 
being attached, we were, in a measure, our own masters, so halted to 
rest, as we found it of no use to go any farther, and saw the army pass 
us. Such a set of scarecrows were never seen ; it was difficult to say 
what they were, as the men's coats were patched with grey ; some had 
blankets over them, and most of them were barefoot; every step they 
took was up to the knees in mud ; women and sick men were actually 
sticking in it ; if a horse, mule, or donkey stumbled, there the poor 
starved (1 ft/as going to say half starved) creature fell, stuck fast, and 
the baggage bad to be abandoned. 

A brigade of artillery that had just come out from England was, with 
cavalry and light .troops, covering the rear. This brigade had left 
Lisbon but a short time before, and was in high order ; the clothing of 
the men scarce soiled, and the horses sleek and fat nfhde a strange con- 
trast with the others, especially the company of artillery that had served 
in the batteries before Burgos. We* at first toQkthe latter for prisoners, 
as they were mostly in French clothing, many of them riding on the 
carriages, sick and wounded, drawn some by oxen and some by mules 
and horses. I never saw British soldiers' *in such a state. 

One afternoon after the march, a very brisk firing was heard in a 
wood towards the right ; every body thought it was an attack and stood 
to their arms. An attack it certainly was, not by the enemy, but by 
our men upon some hogs which were feeding ?in a wood; upon them our 
hungry soldiers made a most vigorous attack ; and many a porker 
had to rue the shooting of that day. Some general officers coming 
to see the tliuse of the tiring, made a great fuss, and put a stop to the 
sport, though they laughed in their sleeves * at the time, as I have 
been credibly informed that some of the staff actually had afresh pork 
griskia for supper and voted it excellent .• The French Were also 
much surprised at the firing, as they could not imagine what it was at, 
and were kept on the alert all night, but had no pork for supper. 

Our Lisbon party here broke up ; I having got through my provisions, 
and being without quarters, not being yet attached, thought it best to go 
where I could get something to eat, "so retugied to Ciudad Rodrigo; 
to do flhis I had to pass over most shocking roads ; they were in a much 
worse state than when I had passed over them a few days before, and 
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the number of dead men and, anftnals that now lay by the roadside 
was shocking. I heard my name called from the ditch, and looking 
round I saw ap officer lying on the road side, who had been a cadet 
with me a few yeats before at' Marlow. Some ammunition-carriages 
going by at the time, I got him placed upon one of them ; he died that 
evening, and I buried hia. soon after, diggingfthe grave 'myself, wfch the 
assistance of one man only ; the ceremony was not long, nor the mourn- 
ers many. I cannot now recollect his name. 

It Tbad been raining all this time, and I had fiothiftg to eat except 
the nuts I gathered by the road side, which I shared with my horse, "as 
he was nearly as badly off as myself, the gra&/ and every thing that he 
could have eaten having beeA destroyed by the number^ who had gone 
before. We came to a place which a few days before had been a small 
commissariat station, where I fully expected something, but the com- 
missaries were off, and had burnt some biscuit. Some soldiers scrambling 
for what they could gbt, I joined them, and succeeded in getting out 
half a biscuit,jmly a little burnt, which was the only regular fdod I had 
tasted for two days. That afternoon my servant found me out ; we had 
separated in the bustle ; he told me he had got a ration of beef and 
bread for us both, which we eat with great gusto, though we hardly 
waited to warm it. 

I soon arrived at Ciudad Rodrigo, where I drew proper rations, 
though given' very stingily, and went on towards Almeida. On my way 
I passed a division of the sick from Salamanca hospital. Many of them 
were in carts drawn by oxen, jolting over rough roads, the poor fellows 
in them screaming at every jolt ; such as were able wer£ obliged to 
walk, some with their heads bandaged up, others with their arms in 
slings, many fainting by the way, exhausted and lying down to die. 

1 remember two Portuguese soldiers sitting leaning against the same 
tree ; one of them looked so miserably at me that I got off my horse to 
give him some rUtn out of my canteen ; he muttered something and 
pointed to the other man, who I supposed was his brother from what I 
could understand : he was already d'^ad in a sitting posture. I returned 
to the first, but before I could offer my canteen he fell down by the tree 
dead. 

Soon after I mounted and rode on, when I saw before me a British 
soldier kicking with all his might at a Portuguese carter, who was 
thrashing at him with his long ox goad. I moved up to see the 
cause of this combat, which I found originated in cruelty of the 
driver, who would not replace a sick soldier properly in his cart ; the 
poor fellow had slipped out behind, and his legs were dragging on the 
road. The driver, afraid of being late, would not stop to put him in 
properly, the soldier could not, having been wounded in boih arms. I 
made the Portuguese place the man properly in the cart, and then be- 
laboured him soundly with a good stout o?k sapling till I ^Vas tired, 
and more comfortably warmed than I had been for days before. 

This achievement performed, I rode on to Gallegos ; I got a good 
billet and thought to be pretty comfortable, especially as I saw a couple 
of good beds in the room. I was just settling which I should appro- 

E riate to myself, or whether, to make up for lost naps, I should not take 
oth, not having had my clothes off for four nights ; but here I was 
disappointed, as a soldier came in, and said that he could not ge# quar- 
ters any where for his master and another wounded officer, whom I had 
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passed on the road in a cart ; I told«him to bring them in and I would 
provide for them ; I found that I was acquainted with f them both, 
being likewise old cadets. It was curious that in less than three days 
I had assisted as many old cadets, theybeing sickp&nd bounded. I de- 
termined on giving up my beds, as I thought I might be in the same 
situation myself, which w*s the case afterwjrds, when one of these 
officers gave me some assistance, though my case was not a very bad 
9 one. After regaling on some* fried ham and eggs, I again mounted my 
* -horse for Almeidfc, Retiring my servant to follow, taking a blanket finder 
my saddle in order to secure a bed. When I arrived I found some offi- 
cers just sitting down tc* dinner, which I joined and did ample justice 
to, in Spite of thp ham and eggs ; but as I had been several days without 
that essential meal, I thought it no harm to take two in one. At bedtime 
I called for my blanket, but it was gone ; I qever saw it more ; a servant 
lent me his great coat, I put on my/nvn, and slept upon a tarpaulin. 

It was above a \»eek before I got a blanket ; some came for the 
«men ; there were two over, which I got ; I also got some straw, and 
with a pair of sheets, had a most luxurious bed.# It wa*the first night 
for a fortnight that I had taken off my clothes ; generally, instead, pull- 
ing on my great coat, not always dry. Talk to me of down beds ! I 
never knew luxury before. ArtiLleko. 

THE YOUNG SOLDIER’S FAREWELL. 

BT MISS PARDQE. 

The signal drum has beat to arms ! 

The signal trumpet peal'd ; 

A fond farewell to love’s soft charms, — 

On to the battle-field ! 

My ready blade is at my side, 

• My war-horse at the door; 

My sweet one ! thou ’rt a soldier's pride, 

And thou must weep no more. * 

Thou could’st not love a coward ? No ! 

Nor cling thus t(f a slave — • 

Better to fall before the foe. 

Than fill a dastard’s grave ! 

But weep not thus — thy ftiemory 
In fight shall be my shield ; 

My only fear will be for thee, 

^ Upon the battle-field ! 

My weapon has not yet been*tried ; 

It must not fail me now — 

Smile then once more, my angel bride, 

And clear that drooping brow. 

Check the wild throbbings of thy heart. 

For though ’tis pain to sevet*, 

It is hut Jbr a time we part— 

It cannot be for ever*! • 

There is no halo round my name ; 

1 go to win one now ; 

I go, to teach the wreath of fame 
To blossom on my brow — 

Yes — thou shalt be a Hero's bride— 

Hark ! love— the signal peaPd 
Farewell— farewell— my joy ! my pride ! 

On for the battle-field ! 
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JOURNAL. OF THE SURVEYING EXPEDITION COMPOSED OP 
HIS J^AJESTY^ SHIPS ADVENTURE AND BEAGLE.* 

During our stay at Port Famine we were not visited by the natives, 
although on the opposite side of the Stn^t the smoke of large fires 
was visible. Mr. Anderson, the Botanist, was particularly inSefati- 
gable at this harbour, and generally returned from his excursions with 
some, singular specimens of birds and .dowers. 4 I l*ad extended my 
walk one morning to a considerable distance from 1 ’ the ship, and sfyot 
several parroquets, when I was surprised to lipar loud hammerings pro- 
ceeding from various parts of the wood in which I wa,«, and shortly a 
flock of birds, (larger then a thrush,) flew past me with loud cries, and 
settled on the different trees around ; they commenced hammering with 
great force with their long beaks against the bark, producing a noise 
like people at work upon a boat. tr rhe plumage of these birds is ex- 
tremely beautiful. Cm the, back of the neck and head, which are of a 
bright red colour, is q long tuft of red feathers, which was finely erect- 
ed as they darted up the trees ; I soon put a stop to the loud peckings 
of some, and being anxious to possess as many of these birds as I could, 
I shot several, eagerly following in whatever direction they flew. I 
persevered then so far that, on thinking about returning, I found myself 
so bewildered in the intricacies of the forest, that I knew not which way 
to take for the sea shore. I walked one way, then another, but the 
farther I went the more I was puzzled. 1 then took to climbing one 
of the highest trees, in the hope of catching a glimpse of the sea, but 
nothing appeared save the leafy forest around me, and 1 descended, 
cursing the red-headed woodpeckers and my own precipitate stupidity 
in losing myself. After endeavouring unsuccessfully for more than an 
hour to find my way back, I began to experience some very unpleasing 
reflections, and sat down beside a small uprooted tree to deliberate, or 
rather to soliloquise ; but I soon bethought myself that remaining at the 
root of a tree in useless reflection would utterly fail in extricating me 
from the difficulty. I therefore pliftiked up courage and again floun- 
dered on, exercising my swearing talents with great eloquence to keep 
my spirits up, and at length came to a small rivulet which ran mean- 
dering through the woods ; and recollecting that I had stepped over a 
small brook on first entering the forest, I followed the course of this 
stream, which fortunately for me pursued its course to the sea shore, 
and in about half-an-liour brought me (to my no small satisfaction) at 
the very spot where I enteVed the wood. 

On the 7th of April we departed from Port Famine, and in the 
evening came-to in Fresh Water Bay. On the 8th we brought up 
in a bay near Cape Negro, the western point of Elizabeth Island, 
bearing N.N.W. and Quarter-Master’s Island N.E. £ E. On the 
morning of the 10th we again saw the smoICe arising from the fires of 
the Patagonians, and as we neared Gregory Bay, we could perceive 
the coast lined with them ; some were standing on horses’ backs, and 
waving large skins to and fro in the air, as signals for us to come on 
shore. About half-past six o’clock we came-to at this anchorage, and 

* Concluded from page 800 , Fart II. for 1830 . 
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one of the boats being manned, Lieut. Sholl and Dr. Bowen went ou 
shore. # The Doctor retifhied about two fti the morning, bringing with 
him three of the Patagonians, Lieut. Sholl remaining behind us a 
hostage for their safe return. In the» # morning,# Mr* ^Urill endea- 
voured to obtain one of the curiously-painted skins in which they were 
wrapped, by offers of beads* and knives ; but these proving an inade- 
quate temptation, Mr. A. brought from below art old sword, and striding 
, about the deck, he flourished it over his head several times. The idea 
t>f possessing thi» ^orfiidable, and to them novel weapon, acted *like 
enchantment. One of them more active than the rest immediately 
threw his skin fro Mr. Atftll, and snatched away the sword. On going 
• ashore soon afterwards, I remarked this Indian walking from the 
beach tcfVvards his companions with an air of great grandeur, with 
head erect, and displaying vast importance, before an old Indian. 
The Cacique (for such he proved to be) no sooner beheld the sword, 
than, running to the jjpssessor, he had it girded on Jiimself. The actions 
j)f withdrawing the blade from the scabbard, waving it in the air, and 
returning it, afforded him great delight. Thesg manoeift'res he prac- 
tised ten or a dozen times, laughing each time he drew and viewed 
the glittering blade. Sometimes he would draw the sword and make 
a cut with it, straightening his arm close to his side, and this position 
he would keep for some time. 

The beach was now for a considerable distance thronged by the 
natives, and there might have been collected in men, women, and chil- 
dren, from three to four hundred people. They were evidently assem- 
bled for tin* purpose of barter, for an innumerable quantity of ostrich 
feathers (of no value), skins of the guanaeoe, and other animals, were 
laid out upon the stubble, as if for inspection. Almost all the Indians 
were on horseback, and a number of large dogs were to be seen crouch- 
ing down among those who had dismounted and arranged themselves 
in different groups ; altogether they must; have pressed nearly one 
hundred and fifty dogs, and some of these animals (in packs of twenty 
or thirty together) were observed ranging the plain in various direc- 
tions. Such an assemblage of savage-looking people, of all ages, even 
children at the breast, intermingled with horses and dogs, was alto- 
gether a novel sight, particuhfrly when ^parties of them were squat- 
ting in circles round large fires cooking horseflesh. A great many of 
them were young, and rather handsome for Indians ; while others were 
old, and as frightful as it is possible to conceive anything in human 
shape to be. Some wore a single ostrich feather on one side of the 
head, kept on by a string of hide tied over it. The men were not 
muscular, their legs and arms having a roundness and appearance en- 
tirely feminine. Meeting with Lieut. Sholl, I asked him how he had 
passed the night among them ; he told me that they made him up a 
bed of skins, and ranged themselves all around him, when he fell fast 
asleep, nor did they awaken him until the morning, he having slept as 
well as ever he* did in his life. Upon my inquiring after “ Young 
Maria,” (for I had not met with her,) he began to laugh heartily ; and 
ou asking the occasion of his mirth, I was not a little surprised, to hear 
that “Maria” had turned out to be a gentleman; this discovery 
caused .much mirth amongst us, but as all were equally deceived, the 
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features and expression being decidedly feminine, the shaft of ridicule 
was blunted against any one in particular. 

As I understood their encampment to be distant about five miles 
from the sea shore; I proceeded m the direction pointed out to me by 
an officer of the Adventure who had visited it, and giving the rein to 
the horse, I was carried at a swift canter ‘“over a level country* which 
was, as far as I could see on all sides, deeply indented by the horses’ 
hoofs, proving that the Patagonians had been in the neighbourhood a 
considerable time. Having ridden about four uniJetg I perceived, in'a 
gentle declivity, towards which I was fast approaching, a smoke arising 
from a large fire, burning briskly ; around ft were hiitidled a number 
of young Patagonian females, * € a* plump and strapping in their teens," 
apparently busied in cooking some kind of flesh. On my rfiling up, 
some withdrew from the fire and came towards me with merry and 
laughing faces, making signs for ,me to dismount and sit down among 
them. Not being averse to merry society, I did not hesitate to accept 
their courteous offer ; and, tying my horse to a piece of stubble, I seat 
ed myself amidst these tawny and almost naked savages. The eldest 
did not appear more than twenty-five years of age, and might have 
been considered well looking, but for her long ragged hair, streaming 
down over her shoulders and as low as her waist ; this however gave to 
her face a singular wildness of expression, heightened by her black and 
piercing eyes, which were painted underneath with red and black patches. 
They offered me a portion of the meat they were preparing, a proof of 
their hospitality, with which I would readily have dispensed, but not 
thinking it courteous to refuse, I chewed a piece for some time, until 
disgust overcoming my politeness, I suddenly ejected the nauseous and 
bitter food with a spattering noise, to their evident confusion and 
amazement. At this breach of good manners, the elder looked very 
displeased, and immediately gnawed off another piece, which she 
thrust into my hand, exclaiming, “ Cavallo," (the Spanish for horse) ; 
this expression was repeated by the rest of the group, and they all 
endeavoured to convince me how^good it was, by eating voraciously 
of it themselves. Thus was my good-nature most severely taxed, but 
wishing to be friendly rather than otherwise, I constrained myself 
to gorge a considerable quantity, which, in a short time, produced 
very uncomfortable sensations, and notwithstanding they said it was 
“ Cavallo," I strongly suspected it to be the flesh of some other ani- 
mal, from its being so exceedingly strong and bitter., During our re- 
past, I observed many of them talking together of me and laughing, 
while those nearest me were continually inserting their hands in my 
hair, and pulling open my waistcoat. One of the young ladies came 
and sat down by my side, and after looking steadily in my face, she 
also began to unbutton my waistcoat, and talked and laughed to .the 
others. Not much admiring these extravagances, as they got rather 
noisy and beset me too clpsely^to be agreeable, (for they forcibly took 
out of my pockets most of the tobacco and beads that happened to be 
there,) I began to fear that, being a good way from my companions, 
they might also take a fancy t6 my jacket ana trowsers ; I therefore 
threw some buttons to a distance from me, and they no sooner ran to 
pick them up, than I disengaged the horse’s reins from the stubble. 
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and leaped upon his back, applyir ; the sharp spurs to his sides. The 
Indians no sooner perceived me ^ loping # away, than they commenced 
a loud and wild halloo, such as we may suppose was set up after Tam 
O Shanter, “ when out the hellish legion^allied.*' «I*puriftied my way 
towards the camp, perceptible a good distance a-head, and in a short 
. time I grrived at these habitations, which consisted of about fifteen or 
twenty huts, formed of poles and skins, and built in the same manner 
as our gingerbread booths at a fair, enclosed on three sides, and entirely 
open in front ; betwgeea each hut there was a space of three or four 
yards. Having tied the horse to the poles of the first, I walked in, and 
beheld seated ii? one corner a Patagonian woman, who was rolling up 
* compositions of e^rth, of various colours, red, black, and white ; these 
she formed to about the size and length of a stick of sealing-wax, and 
were used for beautifying themselves in t^e manner previously de- 
scribed. She was exceedingly good ; tempered, and kept laughing to 
another woman, who was squatted down just outsyle the hut, arid they 
both frequently looked at me very significantly, repeating the words 
“ Chick, Chick, Chick/' The sides of the hut w#re hun£ round with 
strange implements of their manufacture ; and what appeared worthy 
of notice were the “ Balias," of a much superior size and make to 
those I had seen round the waists of the Patagonians on the beach ; I 
therefore purchased two or three pairs for some beads and tobacco. On 
going to the other huts, I found them entirely vacated, these two women 
and an old Indian being the only persons now left in the encampment. 
On the outside of the dwellings were hung several heads and shoulders 
of defer, which apparently had not been long killed ; these were secured 
for the benefit of the mess. There were a great many dogs prowling 
about the place, but they took no notice. 

The following is a description of one of their tombs which I visited* 
In the centre of a circular trench, of about a foot in depth, and twelve 
or fourteen yards in circumference, a number of bushes and skins were 
raised up in the form of a cone, to the height of twelve or fifteen feet ; 
the top of the cone was closely covered in with bushes and skins, and 
surmounted by two small red fiags ; around tile outside of the trench 
were placed at certain distances several fiags of a similar description* 
But what had the most singular appearance, were the effigies of two 
horses, made out of skins, which were placed, the nose of one of them 
resting on a stick, close outside the trench. As we were viewing this 
tomb, an old Inc^an approached us in great grief, making a loud and 
doleful outcry, with a singular variation of note, which he continued aa 
long as we remained near the place. 

. On my return to the encampment, many of the natives had arrived 
from the beach, some of whom did not seem best pleased at my having 
possessed myself of their property ; they pointed to several of their 
implements which I had fastened around me, muttering to each other ; 
but as 1 had obtained them in fair exchangee from the old Indian and 
the two women, triio would not only have sold all the moveables that 
were in the huts, but the huts likewise, so solicitous were they to pos- 
sess the beads, buttons, and tobacco, I*did not feel disposed to relin 
quish them. One of the women, <r A souple jade she was and Strang ; 
now rushed forward, and seizing me by the girdle, dragged me alon t 
with great ease, and endeavoured to deprivS me of the “ ballas" 
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Not much fancying the grasp oftthis giantess, I rriade violent efforts to 
disengage myself, but she did not let go her' hold until she had made 
me relinquish one set of the “ balks.” After my release, I was not 
long in mounting -my* horsey and riding off as fast I could. On my 
arrival at the beach, I perceived a crowd of Patagonians engaged in 
what I imagined to tye a religious ceremony ; they were assembled 
round an elderly woman, who held in her hands a small wooden 
<f Christo/* (so she called it,) at the sight of which the people set up a 
loud howl ; then descending into a low tone of vmcty they uttered many 
dismal groans ; these again broke out into a discordant kind of singing, 
all the while smearing themselves with red aad white paint, spitting in 
the palms of their hands, and slapping themselves the face, arms, 
and legs. Altogether k was a strangely wild scene. 

Since these people have been known, they do not seem to have alter- 
ed: wrapped in the guanacoe skiu, and inured from infancy to privation, 
they range the desert uncontrolled ; subservient ato no law or will but 
their own, they undoubtedly possess a contentment and a delight i"* 
their native - wilds inconceivable to the inhabitants of the civilized 
world. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the bay presented a very ani- 
mated appearance ; it seemed as if others of the Patagonians, who 
in the early part of the day were straggling about the wild recesses of 
this part of the country, had arrived at their camp, and being ap- 
prized of our landing, they had now rode up to welcome and greet our 
arrival on their shores. Several fires were kindled on the beach in 
various places, and parties were to be seen busily engaged in coding 
portions of venison and other flesh, while others were making prepara- 
tions to do the same, having only to unloose a small string which con- 
fined huge lumps of “ Cavallo ” to their naked sides. On these occa- 
sions the most perfect amity appeared to subsist among them, and at 
their dinner hour, at any rate, they were not required to pay parti- 
cular attention to their Caciques, for a very broad squat-faced Pata- 
gonian, (who bore that appellation/) possessed of a most capacious chest 
and brawny shoulders, thrust himself among the dingy circle, and 
having unflanked himself from a cincture of guanacoe flesh, he quickly 
conveyed it among the glowing embers, watching in seeming ecstasy 
the flaring morsel, until it had become as dark as his own black and 
ragged locks. They were all, and at the same time, equally busy about 
the fire, each turning and roasting his individual portion. The greater 
part, when the flesh was sufficiently blackened, withdrew it from the 
fire and sank their well-arranged teeth into it, gnawing or rather 
tearing off some good mouthfuls, but I observed many preferred having 
a feed “ peu cuif but these were few in proportion to th» others. It 
was easy to perceive their appetites were of the first order, and per- 
haps it is fortunate that Nature has given t t hem a very capacious swal- 
low, for a roll and a turn appeared to be quite sufficient for mastica- 
tion. I only noticed one instance of a slight mistake being made by 
one of the party, who, I suppose, had ventured upon too large a “ Jid ’’ 
for I could perceive him begiti to stare like a throttled earwig; but 
after a few outstretchings of neck he bolted it very comfortably, and 
in a short time regained his composure. As this circumstance* did not 
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excite Jhe notice of the party, I naturally concluded that such an 
occurrence was not at all unusual. * , 

The next morning the ships got under way, and soon passed the nar- 
rows of the Hope. We again anchored ip, Possession Hay /and on look- 
ing towards the shore we could perceive, but at a great distance inland, 
, the Bin(*ke from the fires of •ther tribes of Patagonians, and from the 
quantity of smoke which spread over the face of the country, they 
might possibly have been nearly as numerous as those we had left at 
(jlegory Bay. 0i? looking towards the Fuegian coast no smoke tvas 
now.visible, and had it been requisite to have landed there when we 
first entered the? Straits and anchored in Possession Bay, for then an 
* immense smoke seen, although a good distance inland, we doubt- 
less should have encountered a formidable m Aster of the natives of 
Terra del Fuego. The face of the country l^reabouts is level, and we 
could not but observe the striking contrast between the western and 
(he eastern entrance of the Straits of Magellan. (The wind and wt*a- 
Jier being much in our favour, we very soon cleared the Straits, and 
stood away for Monte Video. 


We subjoin the following further particulars of Cape Parker, omit- 
ted by accident at page 7'.)(i of our number for December. 

Tins bay sterns to have escaped the notice of all the preceding navi- 
gators, as it is not laid down in any chart of the coast. Capt, 
Stokes was engaged the whole afternoon, mid-deep in water, in making 
a survey of the northern part of the anchorage ; and notwithstanding 
the weather was add and rainy, he pursued his observations with un- 
remitting activity and perseverance. While Capt. Stokes was thus, 
engaged, Lieut. Shell and myself rounded a sandy beach at this part 
of ’the bay ; on proceeding onwards we heard a roaring of water, 
and on breaking our way througlf the forest, we came to a large 
cataract rolling its foaming course over a steep bank, above which the 
country appeared to be divestod of wooij. Having with some diffi- 
culty crossed this torrent, we came to an open plain, about two hun- 
dred paces in breadth and half a mile in length ; on either side of this 
treeless space the mountains rose to a great altitude, thickly wooded 
with trees of all sizes, some withered and bleached by age, others of a 
green and lively verdure. A deadly silence reigned in this solitude, 
if we except the now fainter sounds of the waterfall, whuse distant 
murmurings served but to heighten the effect of the surrounding deso- 
lation. 'As we walkexl along, we came to a natural pond of about thirty 
yards in circumference. I tasted the water and found it very sweet 
and good. On regaining tlfe beach, we found that Capt. Stokes lmd 
taken the cutter round a point farther t# the* northward, whence after 
a considerable delay she returned, and we rejoined the Beagle. 
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It was on the morning of the 21st Sept, as I was walking down the 
Rue de la Madeleine, that the rumour of the entrance of the Dutch 
trodps first reached me: from the profound tahn'of peace, all, in a 
moment, was noisy confusion. The travelling carriages of an English 
Baronet, which were quitting the town, tuVned back, and in such a 
hurry, that the one which followed knew not the ro^xHhat which pre- 
ceded had taken. E\fery window was closed ; the drum beat the 
gtnirale; the bells from every church sounded the dismal tocsin. The 
march of the Garde Bourgeoise, p.nd the hurrying of the people to and 
fro, altogether formed a picture of confusion seldom witnessed. The 
gates were 9 losed, and I understood no person was permitted to leav/x 
the town. w 

The night passed in much the same manner ; not a moment’s inter- 
val from the sounds which accompany civil war. But Nature remained 
unchanged amid the strife of human passion, and put forth all her 
beauty in a morning unruffled by the lightest breeze, and beneath a 
lovely autumnal sun, veiled, not obscured, bv the soft mists that hung in 
the atmosphere. For me, who, turning from the haunts of man, have long 
sought my simple pleasures in those scenes which his industry adorns, 
I sauntered from my chamber in the Place de la Monnei , 'and bending 
my steps towards the Park, I hastily traversed its lofty shades, now 
richly glowing in the varied hues of an autumnal foliage, from the 
palest yellow to the richest brown of the falling leaf. But I was alone ; 
no footstep, save my own, now trod-those walks so often thronged by the 
gay, the idle, and^the dissipated. I paused before the beautiful statue 
of the Magdalen of Du Quesnoy, to contemplate the holy penitence 
which the sculptor had so well described. 

Passing from thence “to the Boulevard da Prince , where groups of 
people were congregated, listening to the distant report of musketry, 

I proceeded to the Porte de Louvain , through which people v/ere issu- 
ing, and I too descended the little hill and passed the church, till I 
found myself breathing the soft air of the country, on the summit of the 
first hill on the Chausste de Louvain . The scene is here peculiarly 
tranquil, and bears little trace of its vicinity to a capital city, except in 
the distant prospect of the white walls and crowded chimneys of the 
latter, and the deep tones of the clock of St. Gudule, now sounding 
from its twin towers, darkly frowning over the high roofs »of the city. 
Groups of the Garde Bourgeoise appeared, habited in their blue sarreau, 
enlivened by the white belts of their bayonet and cartridge-pouch, 
while the foraging-cap of dark blue, with its Braban^on tri-colour, 
gave an air of peculiar smartness to the whole persoif. I followed and 
admired the singular quietness and simplicity of their bearing, so unlike 
the ferocity on which the imagination dwells in all her pictures of civil 
war* Some peasantry approaching, I heard our Garae inquiring for 
the enemy 5 a corner of the wood was pointed out as harbouring some 
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of the Cuirassiers, ancTa party of the# Garde approached, bands of two 
or three mounted after them, but they dropped away one tyy one, and 
the peculiar features of the Flemish character now appeared ; — “ We 
have no chance ; they are too strong for us \ u thus* coldly calculating 
the chance of success. Indeed, throughout the whole revolution, I 
have qever seen a spark ofoenthusiasm either in the cause or for the 
cause; even the appearance of the tri-colour, noating in the mild sun- 
beam, with the sound of a distant drum, failed. The party made a 
ffetrograde moveiaeyt,*ind I followed, listening to the arch remarks of 
an Jpnglish school-boy, on the means employed to preserve the colours 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

I am afraid that the smile of contempt 'repressed, might have been 
discovered by an # accurate observer upon my countenance, as I turned 
towards Brussels to retrace my steps ; wh^n I was attracted by the 
approach of a horseman, whose cap, sword, and tri-coloured sash, sup- 
porting a pair of horge- pistols, quickly declared \jis rank to be that of 
an officer ; several orders were displayed rather ostentatiously upon his 
nreast, proclaiming that neither the military lif%, nor th£ dangers at- 
tending it, were new to him ; yet he ha<^ nothing martial in his air, 
nor was there the lofty cavalier-like bearing which in general distin- 
guish the officers who fought under Buonaparte ; one hand held his 
bridle, the other fell listlessly by his side. Our Garde clustered unce- 
remoniously round him, pointing towards the wood which they had 
left. \ He replied in a voice soft enough to have characterized u lady in 
a dri ing-room, though without any of the sweetness which might 
have rendered the tones attractive. I heard something of a cannon, 
the approach of their companions — attack — and a drum was heard in 
the distance ; he went off towards Brussels, and my curiosity was now 
again enough roused to induce me to follow their footsteps. They 
paused at the door of one of those cabarets, so frequent in the vicinity 
of Brussels. Our officer was emptying his cup outside the door, and 
calling to one of the guards, having “ L. G.” upon his cap ; he told him 
to let none loiter ; if any sought toyeturn, to have him disarmed, and 
his fusil given to one of the numerous rustics so eagerly demanding 
arms. When they had all departed, the mistress of the house, with a 
dissatisfied look, closed all ber\hutters. • 

I quite envy the tranquillity of the Flemish character. The next 
time I came up with them was in a beautiful green field, enough ele- 
vated to display the picturesque grouping of our rustic-looking soldiers, 
clustering roundf a small piece of cannon, from which floated the tri- 
colour. As I was contemplating the various groups, some reposing on 
the green sward, others resting on their guns, while their companions 
were eipplqyed in taking their horses from the ordnance, I paused, 
and almost started, as my eye fell on the symmetrical form of a woman, 
clothed in all the graces of her sex ; such a figure as makes us forget 
to inquire the age, and sudh a gait as would make the heart of even a 
holy anchorite leap in his bosom. She^tooJ alone, for no other female 
appeared in the field. A youth, whose face, fair as her own, was yet 
unclothed with even the down that precedes the beard of manhood, 
was by her side ; his close resemblance spoke of near relationship : I 
should Jiave said he was her brother, from her form and bearing ; and 
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the light black veil, which fell ov^r and half-shaded her face, pi^vent- 
ed a close examination of features, which, under its folds, seemed fine 
in delicacy of form, colour, and that expression of feminine loveliness 
so much more* attractive than mere beauty. There was so much of un- 
embarrassed dignity and native superiority in her manner, that 1 soon 
wondered at my surprisf to find her there ,*the more particularly as no 
jest, no look, not even a wondering glance from the armed multitude 
around, apprized me that there was aught uncommon in her situation.^ 
Oncfc, indeed, one, whose gait and manner procltimei him of that class 
whose minds are, perhaps, the most obtuse to what is beautiful or 
lovely, ventured a question. A light blush flitted across the animated 
countenance of the boy, whKe an expression of pained Melieacv lighted 
up his full blue eye, as # he cast an inquiring glance upon the features 
of the lady. She was hi% mother. Two or three words of courtesy 
dropped from her lips, whose smij,e seemed to say, (( My motives can- 
not be questioned ; It am perfectly satisfied that they are right, nor do 
I suspect anj^ wrong interpretation." The boy looked reassured, and* 
turned again to contemplate the cannon, and his bright eye lighted up 
witli greater brilliancy as be-spoke of its probable destination. 

Two or three of the most distinguished-looking men among the 
Garde , now mounted the heights around ; they fired their pistols in the 
air, arid were answered by distant shots. The groups, obeying the 
voice of an officer, moved off by pairs, descended the hollows, climbed 
the mounts, till they disappeared in the enclosures, sgve that here and 
there a laggard, with his gun upon his arm, slowly following, indicated 
the path they had taken. I still lingered in a group of peasants near 
the lady, who was carelessly seated on the brow of one of the hillocks, 
entirely engrossed with the remarks of her son, now standing by her 
side, and with animated gestures, looking after the receding Garde ; 
nor was it till 1 heard her acquiesce in his request to go to Dieghem 
and Ever, that L quitted her side, and followed the track of these 
guards. Qn the road I spoke to some peasants, who seemed to come 
from the direction of the firing ; r they told me that the Bourgeois 
( La Noire ) did not approach near enough to the military to kill them, 
or to be much injured. I saw one or two skulking away with muskets, 
but the greater part moved ffirwards, gay and unconcerned, as if they 
were going to a shooting party. 

We had loitered about so long, and I had breakfasted so early, that 
I began to look around me for some cabaret, where I might eat a slice 
of ham, and obtain a glass of the excellent beer for which Brussels and 
its. neighbourhood is famous. But it seemed as if some earthquake had 
Iftrddenly swallowed all these houses of entertainment, so entirely had 
all signs of them disappeared : many houses, indeed, nicely whitened, 
with bright green shutters, and the cropped and trained trees over- 
shadowing rustic wooden benches, such as tlje weary traveller had been 
accustomed to bail, as affording food, shelter, and rest for his money, 
appeared, but no entrance into these houses was visible : at last a door, 
leading into- a long bricked passage, stood invitingly open, and I march- 
ed in, asking for some ham ; two women, after staring at me for some 
time, looked at each other, and each seemed to search the other's eye 
for an answer to my simple question. I had spoken in French, but 
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believing from their hesitation they did not understand th&t language, 
I was preparing to try my skill in the Flemish, yhen the best dressed 
replica, " they had, indeed, a ham in the boiler over the, fire, but— •/* 
I did not suffer her to finish the sentence, for the s&Voury steam of the 
rustic cookery now came towards me, and increased my country appe* 
, tite. “Excellent, excellent 1 ! give me some of tjiis delicious ham/* and 
without ceremony I walked in, threw off my hat, placed myself on one 
chair, and my legs on the other ; unbuttoned my waistcoat, threw off 
Ay stiff military slb«k,ilooked at three or four sturdy children, bloom- 
ing jn health, and begrimed with dirt, and losing the present in the 
feeling of anticipated enjoyment, when the promised ham, reeking in 
• its luscious fragf^nce, should be placed before me, I gave myself en- 
tirely up to the savoury regale*. Appetite being at length something 
more than satisfied, I fear I should say satiated, I took another draught 
of the elixir, smooth as oil, clear as crystal, and yellow as amber. I 
turned towards my smiling hostess now occupied in sweeping the room, 
apd asked what was to pay ? She simpered rather more than Belgian 
Hostesses think proper to do upon such occasions* I smiled, and was 
preparing my rustic flirtation, when her simper became a laugh, as 
she replied, * “ My house is not an inn ; any thing that Monsieur 
chooses to give will be received !" Generosity is not Flemish* 
How many schemes must we have invented in England to repay such 
hospitality ! 

Well, the day continued most lovely, and as 1 passed from my farm 
house, I resolved to penetrate into the village where they told me the 
soldiers were stationed. As I trod a path bordered on the one side by 
the houses of the peasantry, and on the other by a fosse, I observed all 
the women grouped in parties of five and six, hiding themselves either 
behind projecting corners of houses, or within their cottages, while 
the men were climbing banks, hills, amd hedges, endeavouring to catch 
a glimpse of the distant soldiery. I was proceeding doVn a lovely lane 
yet clothed in the warm green of autumn, and nothing appeared to 
justify the terrors expressed by the simple villagers at the vicinity of 
the soldiers ; but the quietness of the spot was soon interrupted by 
the approach of a party of the Gafdc Bourgcoise, “ Ah ! Mr. Hertfeld, 

(I said, on perceiving a young Notary witK whom I had a slight ac- 
quaintance,) “ are you here ?" — “ Yes ; I came down to take a shot at 
them, but we have left the village because the troops are coming 
there !"— “ Ah, ha J so you consider your wife and family, and continue 
to keep out of danger !" I laughingly observed*—** No, there you are 
mistaken," he rejoined ; “ we have been in very great danger , for a 
cannon ball knocked down the end of a cottage, not more than sixty*" 
yards from us* and I do assure you that one of the Garde has abso- 
lutely killed a soldier! Yes," he continued, seeing my surprise, 
which did not however proceed from incredulity, “ I can assure you 
there was a soldier killed, I saw him fail myself ; it was a Liegeois 
who killed him — an’d what is more7 he is now in the village under the 
shelter of that gateway," continued he, stepping back, ana pointing ta 
the summit of a hill. 

I bade him good day, and proceeded towards the spot referred to, 
not for the purpose of seeing the Liegeois* who killed a soldier, but 
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with the desire to continue to wgtch the progress of a struggle which 
had hitherto assumed so little of the formidable Character wbicn invagina- 
tion lends' to all the ‘scenes of civil war. The road wound round an 
elevation on‘whicji«grew a variety of fruit trees, some of which were 
yfet loaded with luscious pears and rosy apples, while the high rank 
grass, wet with dew, grew in uncropped lu^uriancy between their stems, 
giving an idea of desolation and desertion. On the other sidb" of the 
pathway lay a lake, whose calm glassy surface now reflected back the 
willow drooping over its banks ; it was a scene rt whiqh in peaceful time* 
would have arrested my steps, but my whole* attention was now 
turned towards a party of the Garde Liegeqise, who bailed me from a 
gateway on the brow of the hill. As I approached, l was struck with 
the gallant bearing of the little group before me, foi beneath the blue 
sarreau there was an elegance of form and manner which plainly 
showed them to be something far beyond the working artisan. We 
wandered together from the village, and approached the paved road 
leading to Brussels, and mounted an elevated field which commanded 
a view of the heigh^ of Dieghem and Ever, where the cavalry of tfflP 
enemy appeared, their steel arms glittering in the sun. Occasional 
reports of musketry were heard. My attention was drawn from this 
view, towards a body of the Garde on the pave ; one said he would 
go and cc Boire un coup de biere” (go and drink a glass of beer) 
while a peasant insisted if he did not go towards the enemy, lie should 
deliver his arms to those who would, at the same time endeavouring to 
take his fusil. The Garde resisted, and the contention became loud. 
Another of the Garde now came forward, and said in a tope of softened 
reproof, “ Fi done , Francois / cst-cc toi qui dots etre le premier d reader V* 
(Fie, Francis ! is it thou who settest the example of drawing back ? M ) 
Francis made no reply, but holding his fusil in a position of bayonet 
attack, he moved forward at a brisk trot towards the enemy. Many 
of the Garde haying shot away their ammunition, were retiring towards 
Brussels, when I saw a man, reeling on a white pony, approach : he 
stopped in the midst of them, and from a coarse bag hanging on either 
side the pony, distributed the cartridges to the fugitives, who having 
received this supply, again advanced. 

While I was contemplating this scene, my eyes again fell on the two 
beings who had in the morning so much interested me, the lady and her 
son ; she now wore an air of lassitude, but the boy's cheeks glowed. 
He led her towards a small chapel or shrine to St. Joseph, and care- 
fully placing her on the threshold of the iron-barred door, said tenderly, 
“ There, rest yourself under the shadow of this hill, which I will mount 
to contemplate the soldiers !" Her eye beamed with all a mother's 
love as she cautioned him not to approach too near. He, promised, and 
soon with animated gesture exclaimed, “ See, see ! they plant the tri- 
colour on the heights ! now, now the cavalry approach ! — they chase 
them down the hill!— oh, they are all prisoner^ !" He had no time for 
farther parley, for the only ofticer I had hitherto observed, he with the 
orders on his breast, approached guiding his horse under the shelter of 
the bank, calling to all to save themselves in the hollow. The lady 
was still seated on the threshold of the shrine. The boy slid down the 
hill and covered her with his body — scarcely was he by her side, when 
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the ball from the cannon rolled on the •pavt within a foot of her ! 
Availing myself of this circumstance, I approached and entreated her 
to absent herself from a place now become a field a>f battle, and in- 

J uired " why are you here ?" Her face exhibited none of the terrors of 
er sex, a lively colour sufficed her cheek, and the tranquil intelli- 
gence of her eye lighted into a flash of excitement, as she replied 
smiling to my hardv question, f( My son desired to come V* 

^Having retreated far enough to feel ourselves out of danger from 
the cannon, J had leifurfi to look around me. The lady and her sort, 
villagers and Gprde were jll grouped together in a field ; one of the 
Garde pointed to three Cuirassiers upon a distant hill, who seemed re- 
connoitring us. 5U1 the Garde, amounting to forty, were instantly in 
motion : they fled. The lady, however, did not run ; and my atten- 
tion was fixed by the significant though silent invitation given by one 
of the Garde to a ragamuffin in woodhn shoes — they disappeared to- 
gether.^ The Cuirassiefs being no longer in sight, tfie Garde again col- 
lated in groups, and I found myself near a man cl^jd in a bftie sarreau 
unrelieved by military trappings. “ Yes/' he replied to one of the 
Liegeois, “ you are fine fellows, but 'tis a pity you have no more arms : 
where are^ they gone to ? — 'tis said that they have disappeared from 
Brussels ?” As he spoke thus, his eye fell on the lady— he took off 
the rustic cap, and discovered a magnificent head covered with fine 
black hair, cut and dressed in the most elegant manner ! “ Then/' he 
continued, “ I had long desired to see a battle, but living in this re- 
mote country, I never thought to have my wish gratified ; we paysans, 
you know, neifer travel far from home !" His pure French pronunci- 
ation, added to his remarkably handsome face, his dark eyes, aquiline 
nose, and the whole character of countenance; so entirely different from 
that of a Flemish peasant, together with the tone of satire which ac- 
companied his words, excited my suspicions ; my eyes^lanced down- 
wards, his pantaloons were of the true military cut and of the finest 
materials, while his boots were of the most fashionable make, and com- 
pleted by cavalry brass spurs. Here \$as a doubte mystery arising out 
of scenes so unusual sis to savour of Romance, — a handsome lady wan- 
dering unprotected through a fidd of battle, such as it was, and a 
preux chevalier in a blouse , reconnoitring, but taking no part in the 
vulgar fray. My curiosity was roused to penetrate the veil of the 
lady and the blouse of the hero ; — the result may be recorded on a 
future occasion. I proceeded, musing upon what I bad seen during 
this walk, and little anticipating from my actual observations the 
struggle which, in so short a period, was to drive every Dutch soldier 
from Belgium. 

I was aroused from my reverie by the approach of the two men 
whose significant looks had excited my attention. The ragamuffin was 
transformed into a decently dressed Bourgeois, his wooden shoes were 
exchanged for a pair of decent boots. Being unarmed, I advanced 
with a quicker step, for he who would strip a fallen friend, would not, 
I thought, hesitate to plunder a living stranger. 
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When Admiral J&hn Willet Payne, of facetious memory, fras first- 
lieutenant of the * *, at that time commanded by the very eccentric 
Cupt. James, or, as he was more usually callefi* Jeipmy Ferguson, there 
often occurred scenes between these two extraordinary characters of so 
ludicrous a nature, that they not only relieved tha. monotony of the 
ship's daily routine of duty in port, but seemed to cheer, by their repeti- 
tion, many a dull hour at sea, and to arouse the healty laugh of those to 
whom they were recounted on board the other ships of the fleet, who 
all highly enjoyed the practical jokes the senior lieutenant presumed 
to play off on his hot-headed but warm-hearted commander, while 
they were equally astonished at the address by which he escaped the 
punishmeht his >vit and temerity but too often richly merit!*]. 
One of those feats of dexterity, the genuine offspring of his ever fertile 
mind, occurred shortly after the breaking up or the frost in the 
ice-bound harbour of Halifax, where the frigate had been laid up for 
the winter. 

Before she sailed, it was determined by the inhabitants to add one 
concluding ball to the festivities that had reigned throughout the dreary 
months of the past year, as a friendly farewell to the officers of the 
ship, with whom they had lived in an uninterrupted course of hospita- 
lity. Preparations were therefore made on a more than usually splen- 
did scale, to render this last fete the most brilliant of all, and invita- 
tions were soon after sent on board, and were joyfully accepted. But 
•it so happened that, on the appointed day, Capt. Ferguson and his 
mad-brained first-lieutenant had several high words on some trifling 
occasion, which proceeded, as customary, to epithets of no measured 
description on the part of the enraged commander, and of calm ironical 
retort on that of his Officer ; and as the superior considered his dignity 
would be more compromised in acknowledging the impropriety of hii 
foul language than in using it, (a vely common terror,) so he would no 
condescend to apologise; neither would the inferior yield the poin' 
relative to his impertinent presumption and sarcastic replies, botl 
^continuing to remain in a temporary state of hostility and cross-pur 
poses, no uncommon case with them. 

As the wished- for evening advanced, the Captain, having had leisuri 
to dress himself for the gay scene of revelry and dance, came suddenly 
on deck, ordered his barge, and at the same time peremptorily directed 
Meester Payne not to leave the ship on any account whatsoever, but ti 
remain on board, and prepare for sea at daylight. The half-adoni$5e< 
premier, thunderstruck with this despotic and unlooked-for mandate 
attempted to remonstrate ; %nt he soon found it was totally in vain, b i 
that infallible token, that ominous sign of settled displeasure, th< 
formal appellation of “ Meester Payne ; I say, Meester Payne, silence 
Meester Payne, I tull ye, selence ; doe an I tull ye' —while with im 
perturbable gravity and stateliness he descended into his barge ; but in 
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iitoner fyad the boatswain's long, loud* cre9cendo-pipe proclaimed his 
friend's departure, than Mister Payne, casting a hasty but satisfactory 
look at his own well-made limbs, already cased in kerseymere and silk, 
resolved they should not be deprived of the, pleasure of •exhibiting them- 
selves once more in the mazy dance before they resumed their sea- 
worthiness ; he therefore hastily descended, completed his toilet as a 
private gentleman, and left the ship in charge of his second, taking 
care to land at a distance from where the barge had grounded, giving 
strict orders for the»boatte crew not to hold any intercourse whatsoefer 
with-fche bargemen, and to be ready at a .moment's notice; then bend- 
ing his way to^^rds the Assembly-rooms, he requested an interview 
with the stewards ^nd a few other trusty friends, who had already ex- 
pressed their surprise at his not appearing, bftt from the brief and 
crabbed answers of Capt. Ferguson, had easily divined the truth : his 
unexpected arrival, therefore, gave great pleasure, and they readily 
agreed to fall in with the humour of his propopal— to personate a 
.granger from the province, well knowing there was not an individual 
in the room but would aid in supporting the assumed character, how-* 
ever palpable, as a just revenge for the Captain's ill-humour in depriv- 
ing them of his officer’s company. This preliminary step being taken, 
lie entered the splendid hall of Terpsichore, with that frank, easy, and 
gallant bearing, which denoted him a true and favoured worshipper at 
her soul-inspiring shrine. The ladies received his salutations with 
gracious smiles, the gentlemen with hearty congratulations, being all of 
them secretly apprised by the stewards with the reason for his adopting 
plain clothes. • 

During his entree, and the friendly greetings of the company, he was # 
unnoticed by his Commander, who had entered into a profound disser- 
tation with the Collector of the Customs, on the comparative merits of 
Scotch haddock and Newfoundland* codfish ; but no sooner had the 
new-comer begun to flourish away one of the gayest of the throng, 
than his eagle-eye caught the well-known symmetry and light step of 
his very obedient first officer. An involuntary feeling of amazement 
caused him to half rise from his seat, but a momentary doubt, as Payne 
partially escaped bis view while turning his fair partner, as quickly 
reseated him again ; but although the Collector earnestly attempted to 
recall his attention, it was in vain. Scotland and its salting superior- 
ity, the fish and their unrivalled good qualities, were as far and as 
free from his thoughts, as they were themselves in the bleak northern 
seas, or on the misty banks of Terra Nuova. His ears, his eyes, his 
every sense was too insensibly fixed on the real or ideal form of the gay 
Lothario, now arrived at the head of the set immediately opposite, and 
within a few«yards of himself. He could no longer restrain the forcible 
impulse that urged him to utter his rage and astonishment : with a 
convulsive bound he sprang qn his feet, and in nearly breathless accent, 

exclaimed, t( By ! look, te’s him, yion !, te's Payne ! that rascal 

Payne ! haw dar he come here ? ” and was hastening to a personal 
attack, when his friend the Collector, the stewards, and others who 
had kept their eyes on him to be prepared, quickly interposed, and 
mildly inquired what excited his indignation ? (i Why, don't ye see. 
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don't ye see that scoundrel Payne ? ” — “ Wtyere, my dear Sir ? 99 seid 
those around, affecting to look in the direction indicated. “ Why, 
there to be ^ure, at the heed of the dance, wei that boimy lassie for a 
partner;" at the same time advancing in despite of every effort to 
restrain his impetuosity. 

Payne, who was fuljy prepared, received his first salutation with the 
greatest sang-froid, begging to know (in a well-feigned tone) whom he 
Sad the honour to listen to ; at the same time declaring his entire sur- 
prise at so rude an address from a perfect stranger. “ Wee 1," said 
Ferguson, “ if e’er in aw my life did I see such impudence ! What, 
not kna yer awn Captain, ye d — d dog ? J!)idna I tull ye, ye munna 
come here, and be d— -d to ye ! out aw the room ; qrf board we ye in- 
stantly, and get the ship ready for sea !" — u My dear Sir," replied the 
incorrigible, “ your discourse is quite a riddle ; you are mistaken in 
my person, I assure you, Sir ! I have neither the honour of knowing 
you or the Mister Payne you mention ; and as 13 a ship, I was scarcely 
ever on board one in my life." Lost in utter amazement, Ferguses 
could hardly refrain from laying hold of the daring impostor : the whole 
assembly had by this time collected around this diverting scone, and 
knowing the parties, and the precautions taken to prevent a disagree- 
able denouement , they enjoyed in the highest degree so rich a treat, 
being barely able to restrain their laughter, while they listened to the 
following continuation of this extraordinary dialogue ; Ferguson nearly 
choked with rage, while Payne was as calm and collected as a Stoic. 
“ Why, are you not Payne, you rascal ? are ye not him ? Can ye, dare 
ye deny it to my face, a — n ye ; tell me that, I say !” — “ You are, Sir, 
i m an egregious error, and I regret much your importunities and ill- 
manners should lead you to annoy me, and interrupt the reigning har- 
mony ;" then, making a most profound bow, resumed his nonchalance . 
u Deed ye ever see the like of *ris confounded impertinence?" said 
Ferguson, turning to the company. “ Why ye aw ken him as weel as 
I do mysel I look on him, and say is not that my own Payne ? Speak 
an ye would that I should nae burst !” The company thus appealed 
to, readily acknowledged the resemblance in form and features, but at 
the same time declared the voice was materially different, and, more- 
over, that the gentleman's declaration clearly and absolutely negatived 
the presumption. 

But as it was too evident, (however distinct the gentleman was from 
Mr. Payne, in the pretended opinions of all present,) no persuasion 
could remove the thorough conviction from Capt. Ferguson's mind 
that they were one and the same individual, the company were 
therefore content to entreat his present forbearance, and to permit the 
dancing to proceed without farther altercation, hinting, that if the gen- 
tleman was not really Mr. Payne, he was acting very unjustly towards 
him, and on the other hand, he would know the truth when he re- 
turned on board ; these pressing instances, added to the confusion of 
his mind, caused by excessive exasperation at the effrontery and bold 
denial of his hopeful right arm, induced him to forego all farther con- 
tention, but not until he had shook his head, and fist too, at the pro- 
voking incognito , muttering between his teeth, “ that he'd pay him off 
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when be got on board/1 This farce being ended; the entertainments 
were gaily renewed till past midnight* when Ferguson* feeling his 
anxiety too great to wait for supper, hastily arose, and citing a tierce 
glance at the new Dromio, was followed by tlie good wishes of the 
company as he proceeded with hurried steps to his barge, determined 
* to revenge himself on Payne? # 

The whole room now resounded with unrestrained bursts of laughter 
gnd applause, at the success of the stratagem, yet mixed with some 
apprehensions of #he final issue, from which Payne soon relieved them 
by assurances that he had fully provided for his safety, by sending a 
trusty messengdt to the*bargemen, with a guinea in the Captain's 
name, desiring ttiqm to enjoy themselves, a£ they would not be wanted 
until daylight; and in consequence of such fimely precaution, they 
were all long since too drunk to be collected before he cojuld get on 
board in his own boat. Gut as there was now no time to lose, he 
bade and received th farewells of all his kind and joyous friends, and 
.hurried down to the landing-place, whence he rowed rapidly off to 
the ship. To hoist up the jolly-boat, and change his ball-dress for 
his uniform, was but the work of a few minutes, and long before the 
barge came alongside, he was on deck to receive his impatient and 
furious Captain, whose face and gestures exhibited an amazement far 
surpassing what they had done on shore, when he stepped on deck and 
beheld his supposed disobedient and mutinous first-lieutenant, with a 
half-suppressed yawn and rubbing his eyes, waiting in statu quo , as if 
just awoke, and determined by his presence to show a more than usual 
respect towafds his imperious Commander. 

When Ferguson could recover the use of his speech, his scarcely* 
articulated words were — “ Why Jock! mon, why Jock, is that ye 
yersel ? can it be possible ! and have ye ne’er been to the ball 
e( The ball. Sir ! how could I go to the ball, when you so positively 
prohibited my leaving the ship ? But, Sir, I beg your pardon — I beg 
to wave this discourse. 1 see you are inclined to be merry at my ex- 
pense, after depriving me of once more enjoyjng the company of my 
friends before our sailing, for which I am certainly excessively obligea 
to you/* — “ Why Jock, 1 am quite bewildered, mon. Zounds, I either 
saw ye or yer ghaist at the dance— gude Lord deliver us aw, it may 
have been the de*el himself ! how I have abused a gentleman there, 
thinking aw the while it war ye, ye rogue !** — “ Not at all uncommon 
with you, Sir ! and I should not be surprised at some very awkward 
consequences from your rudeness to the stranger/’ said Payne, while 
lie secretly chuckled at the evident uncertainty and embarrassment of 
Lis Captain, and more so at the complete success of his ruse . Nor was 
it until lon£after that the truth was told to the old commodore, who fee- 
ing an excellent-hearted man, laughed heartily at his rascal Jock's trick, 
and whom he sincerely forgave from that affectionate regard he always 
felt, is he declared, towards a scapegrace— ^but who was at the same 
time a gentleman and an honour to his profession. 
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9 October 26th. 

Having said so much about the phisique of Gibraltar* it is only just 
th^t I should touch a little on the morale . cFoj rfhe p resent, there- 
fore* I will leave the brown hills* the blue skies* and all the beautiful 
combinations of Nature that spread around t&is romantic rock* to speak 
of the artificial and heterogeneous thing called its society — an homony- 
mous nondescript in natural history* displaying & weak disjointed 
body* no head* many rickety limbs* and a contorted tail variegated with 
dirty colours. You may look upon it with the keen eyes of criticism 
and philosophy, yet discover in ft nothing in coyimon with any known 
thmg* and the inevitable conclusion to which you must be drawn is^ 
ifV^ S ill-assorted and ill-contrived elements never could compose a 
whole of fair proportion. Without one of the redeeming qualities of 
.London society* it possesses many of its evil ones. Here we have 
etiquette without elegance* display without means, jealousy without 
motive* and dissipation without pleasure. Our community is made up of 
so many classes* all essentially different, that I scarcely wonder at this. 
In a large city* matters, from number* become less distinct *• but in a 
place like Gibraltar, well circumscribed in its little divisions* each is 
prominent and well marked, and«men become fastidious from the con- 
sciousness of being closely observed. Every motion is studied, and the 
free flow of their nature is impeded and dammed up until it becomes 
motionless and unwholesome. 

The first class of our society i§ the military, next, the civil depart- 
ments, then the f English merchants, then the Spaniards and foreign 
settlers, and then the rich Jews. The military officers and those of 
the civil establishments, who themselves hang but loosely and jolt- 
together* unite in looking down on their mercantile countrymen ; 
the latter in their turn silently despise the unjust pride that so offends 
them, and pay interest with hatred ; the Spaniards and foreign set- 
tlers never trouble their heads with a thought of seeking acquaintance 
that might cost them a dace ;* and all unanimously agree in snubbing 
* * w ^ 0> ha PPy their own company, and richer than all their 

neighbours* openly enjoy themselves in good-humoured disdain of 
Christian prejudice and Christian envy. 

Now* I do believe that Gibraltar* in the possession of any other 
European power* would produce a circle of society at once ( gay and 
happy ; but so much of the bitter of pride and prejudice is infused 
mth the feelings of our countrymen, that wherever they shall form 
the leading people of a foreign place* they are disliked by the inha- 
bitants. They mav be fespeCted for their wealth, feared for their 
power, and admired for their talents; but to be beloved — ma tin! ce 
n est pas Anglaise, cela. Their very politeness* their very condescen- 
sion is offensive to all but the philosopher, who knows that this ble- 

* A Spanish coin value twopence-halfpenny. 
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bush js only skin-deep, and may well tie overlooked in consideration 
of the fine qualities it ueforms. It is tBis, however, that jp tlm main 
cause of separation between the opulent inhabitants of Gibraltar and 
the military and official people ; and more ‘perfect separation, per- 
haps, never existed between inhabitants and sojourners in any town— 
not excepting that inhospitable nest of grinders, Sheffield. They are 
as much divided in sociality, as if the one pafty were in Siberia and 
the other in Heligoland. Yet they walk in one promenade, ride on 
"bne beach, dance o i*e ball-room, and bow to each other as if*they 
were the best of friends ! One would think that this would tend to 
make the Erfgiish mor£ anxious to encourage society amongst them- 
selves ; but it htis no such effect. There is no real cordiality in them.* 
A huddled up cdlerie- dinner of half a dozen, or a hole-and-corner tea- 
party is occasionally perceived, but like the # bubble on an eel-pond it 
passes away, and all is again still and stagnant. Even in these ema- 
nations it is a thousand chances to one that you.find more than two or 
w three females ! I was remarking on this subject some months ago to a 
friend, and he gravely assured me, that the regson the "ladies of the 
garrison did not keep a more general intercourse with each other, was 
to be attributed to the high state of their domestic virtue. Be that as 
it may — but I cannot help thinking that my friend was more generous 
than philosophic ; for on being present at an amateur concert, a few 
days after, I found the rooms filled with ladies, whose fashionable ap- 
pearance would not have lessened the brilliancy of Almack's, and who 
might boast of a considerable share of beauty, as well as that je ne scai 
quoi, which*in woman’s face and voice, and air, speaks so intelligibly 
the language of truth, and tells us they were not designed for selfish 
seclusion, but to adorn, improve, and refine society. 

The fact is, the ladies of Gibraltar are very well disposed to rational 
gaiety, but I believe petty jealousies have crept in amongst them, and 
spoiled what otherwise might have been a great blessing to the garri- 
son. The man who holds a certain rank in life is never so acutely 
sensible of his importance as his wife is ; the tiny points that fly about 
his pride fall harmless, while they stick like & many musquetos on his 
wife’s sensibility. Small rank is always the most irritable in itself, 
but when transferred from the possessor to his better half, it becomes 
doubly so. We have had feuds here about precedence, between in- 
dividuals who, had they been packed up, sent to St. James’s, and 
weighed in the balance of the Lord-in-waiting, one against the other, 
would not have turned the scale from its equilibrium. The conse- 
quences were endless ; parties were formed ; bickerings followed, and 
disunion pervaded all. Indeed, we are not without instances in which 
this weakness has evinced itself in husbands as well as wives ; so, be- 
tween both, society goes to the wall. These people meet, to be sure, 
occasionally at public places, but then it is only to show more openly 
their feelings ; and the cola “ How do v’ do begins and terminates the 
intercourse* The hours of dining I oelieve to be another cause of 

* An exception to these parties occurred in the beginning of this year, on the 
occasion of new colours being presented to the 53rd regiment. Colonel Consadine 
and the other officers of that corps entertained the garrison with a fancy hall and 
supper, the gaiety, elegance, and profusion of which was the admiration of every 
body. • 
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coldness and separation. Our mess hour is half-past six ; the iqarried 
people dinq earlier, so that when an evening circle might be expected, 
our officers are just commencing their wine, and before they quit their 
libations, the ‘others* are yawning with ennui, or somniferonsly braced 
up in their night-caps. Oh ! Carumba J as the Spaniards say, that we 
should, from such bad arrangements, pass our time like monks, in a 
convent J 1 

If young officers would really know the cause of tbeir dislike to 
Gibraltar, let them be assured that it is this wfintr of due admixturtf 
of female society which produces it : that is the 

s 

“ Spice of life.that gives it all its flavour ;”e 

without it, who can relish the insipid draught ? If we could taste it in 
this sojournment, we should have nj more grumblings against the Rock, 
and my opinions lipon^ts qualities as a quarter, gi^n in my first letter, 
would be echoed by all here who still sigh for home and “ better , 
quarters/' * , 

There is, however, in this dearth of the pleasures of general society, 
a substitute which we have carried with us, and shall retain, I trust, 
wherever we go ; that is, our own mess-table. So far we are indepen- 
dent and happy. Let the snows of Canada cover, or the burning sun 
of Africa oppress us, we bear with us that consolation at least, and 
possessing it, may smile in the iron face of inhospitality ! Long may it 
continue to cheer its members with its pleasures, and long may its 
laws, the parents of those pleasures, continue to excite like the blue 
eyes of Minerva, the respect and love of those over whom they watch. 

Although I have in this letter uttered my opinions rather strongly 
against the state of society here,, I do not despair of its improvement ; 
and I hope that those who now form the garrison, as well as those who 
yet may serve in it, will not receive them in ill-temper, but as whole- 
some censure, which, like unpalatable medicine, “ worketh good.” 

When I arrived here last year,, the town was without any place of 
amusement to which one could resort, with the exception of a monthly 
subscription ball, which was the most squalid and miserable entertain- 
ment that can be well imagined — skeleton quadrilles, griping lemon- 
ade, dry and dirty sandwiches, long cold faces, and two packs of cards ! 
with three languages in the rooms nothing was said, and with some 
sparkling regimentals nothing was done ! chilly moping from eight to 
twelve, constituted the “ amusement,” and a walk home to barracks in 
the rain the pleasure of the evening. It was a pleasure, wet as it was, 
to get shut of the spectral illusion, and refresh oneself with dry slip- 
pers and substantial comforts by one's own fireside — tliere*sip .a glass 
of mulled wine, and laugh at the mockery of the evening. By the by, 
it would excite risibility in an anchorite to, think of the Spanish wo- 
men alone who attended th# balls — their imitating English dress and 
English manners was the perfect ludicrous— frills, feathers, and flow- 
ers, mixed up with fans, mantillas, and high hair-combs ! But I will 
spare the gentle creatures, and say no more, except, indeed, to beg of 
them to stick to their most graceful and becoming of all costumes, and 
leave those ladies they imitated to the complexity of dress which, from 
long habit, they at least* know how to set off to the best advantage. 
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Oh, Jewish I bad it injny power to •prevent them ftom spoiling their 
pretty olive faces with green and yellow*ribands ! s 

I had forgotten.— -In addition to the balls, we Lad an occasional play, 
got up by the private soldiers of the 4%id regiment. It is enough to 
say of this amusement, that the female parts were performed by mus- 
cular Jligh landers, and soifle of the finest lineg of Shakspeare given in 
broad Scotch. It is but justice, however, to* observe, that those cha- 
racters that admitted of the Caledonian accent, were well performed ; 
Indeed, the men acquitted themselves under the circumstances os’ well 
as could be expected ; but it could not be classed as a permanent fea- 
ture of public ffinusemeitfc. However pleasant it may be for once to 
hear the regultqp and classic English drama translated, ab ora , into 
broad Scotch, the pleasure will not bear a repetition. 

When I say I do not despair of improvement in the social amuse* 
ments of Gibraltar, I have some littje reason for it. Symptoms of this 
improvement begin^to manifest themselves. A musical society has 
been within these few months established here, and has met with cor- 
dial support. Its concerts, which are public cyme a month, are bril- 
liantly aftended, and the officers of the garrison who perform, acquit 
themselves with Mat. They play the best pieces of Rossini, in a style 
highly creditable to their talents. We have also a club, which was 
commenced last December, and it is found to be a sort of rallying point 
to companionship. Here we may take our coffee, read the papers, 
chat together, or play billiards, whist, or backgammon. This establish* 
ment was for several months rickety and unstable, but it has lately 
begun to flourish, and bids fair to make a stand. The officers also are 
turning their attention to form a theatrical society, and have already 
made some progress ; and the appointment of some men of taste to the 
regulation of the ensuing balls, promises that something better than we 
had heretofore may be expected in that quarter. We have an excel- 
lent theatre, spacious assembly rooms, superior music, and a numerous 
garrison ; all we require is, unanimity and the exertion of taste to 
make Gibraltar as pleasant as its soenery is beautiful ; and of this con- 
summation, as I said before, I do not quite ‘despair. But at present, 
what have we in lieu of what # we ought to have ? Drinking and whist 
playing. The former is the bane of all happiness, and the Tatter but a 
dangerous and treacherous pastime. Drinking, although going much 
out of fashion, is still considered by most nations as a part of the Eng- 
lish character. We are caricatured for and upbraided with it by our 
neighbours the French ; and the following anecdote will tend much to 
show in what light the Germans look upon us with regard to such 
habits. 

Previously to peace being concluded between Morocco and Austria, 
the latter power sent some troops and ships of war to Algazeras, the 
town on the opposite shore of our bay. The Austrian officers invited 
those of our garrison to a ball. Several accepted the invitation ; and 
what was the highest compliment (as they thought) which the Ger- 
mans paid to their guests ? Why, pouring down their throats every 
kind of strong liquor ! The most expensive wines were in profusion, 
but the cotip tfamitii was a goblet of rum l When elevatea by their 
feelings of respect and delight, they ran about the rooms armed with 
large glasses of strong spirits, and seizing their guests in the fraternal 
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embrace, cried out, as they pressed the beverage, u Rom ! rom /, drink 
de rom ! English man lof de rofn !** What a commentary on our habits ! 
However, when the Austrian officers afterwards visited our garrison 
balls, they had an# opportunity of judging of their own error, for they 
got nothing from us but lemonade. 

Whist, the great amusement of Gibraltar, is, as I said before, dan- 
gerous and often vexatiSus ; but it has the negative merit of diminish- 
ing indulgence in the pleasures of the bottle. A little of it is good 
and harmless, but excess in that is nearly as bod excess in drink- 
ing. Like the latter, it has the power of taking the mask off our cha- 
racters, and like it also, leaves behind it a lie&d-ache. What a touch- 
stone is a whist-table ! What a variety of events it produces in the 
mind ! What a diversity of character it developes ! It is a field where 
every man may figure, anc^a system most men fancy they understand. 
It beguiles us from the centre of yr din ary caution, and makes us yield 
unconsciously to our nature. The temper of the*mind is laid bare by 
it, and you discover the irritable, the mild, the generous, the selfish, 
the avaricious, the earless, the tyrannic, the slavish, the cunning, the 
bold, the silly, and the wise. # 

We have all sorts of whist players here. We have dictators, whose 
assumed knowledge of the game makes their opinions despotic. W e 
have the lecturers, whose vanity and disappointment produce a lesson 
after every hand. We have the doubters who have no opinion, and 
-wait five minutes for an impulse. We have the fretters who groan at 
every trick, and the chuckiers who exult with a grin at their neigh- 
bour^ losses. We have the submissive, who are ruled by the dictators, 
and the resigned who listen to the lecturers, taking all things for the 
best. The last, however, are the fewer number, and I find that they 
are generally the best of husbands, patient, meek, and gentle. What 
^ little world is a whist-table ! • 

It is a matter of great amusement to me to observe all these vani- 
ties called into action, and a subject of interesting reflection to mark 
how little human intellect can coiytrol chance and foresee events. I 
have read the best treatises on the game, and noted the best players, 
yet find in both plausibility without trujh ; a system without a foun - 
dation. The best players I see constantly beaten by the tyros. The 
fact is, that the excellence of art in whist goes no farther than an apti- 
tude in guessing at the probability of events : the rest is, coolness, 
common sense, and good cards. The last quality I really believe to be 
four points in the five, and will do more than all the science of Mat- 
thews, Hoyle, and Payne. It is the wise law of nature that no two 
things can be precisely alike. The very variety which occurs in our 
mode of thinking and reasoning on the game and its probabilities, con- 
stitutes the beauty of whist. It would not be the game of whist if its 
events could be as we wished. If we coul ^ finesse with a certainty of 
success, where would be tjie dgubt ? and if there be doubt, where is 
the certainty of doing any given thing ? Besides, the science of the 

S ood whist-player, not only requires another's science to produce the 
esired effect, but requires that other to think as lie himself does, from 
different sources of thought, separate and distinct hands of cards. 
W r hat then becomes of art ? Why it shrinks back into its proper li- 
mits — general rules. It men would well consider this, we should have 
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fewe* dictators, lecturers, doubters, fretters, or chucklers ; and what is 
still better, fewer wliist-players. * # * 

But, Gentlemen, perhaps I am wandering from my proper subject. 
I must beg your indulgence. However, as you* are most likely all, 
no doubt, whist-players, I trust that I may count on it : the observa- 
tional have hazarded will^erve at least as a subject of amusing spe- 
culation ; so I will now return to my theme ^.nd speak of more useful 
, # matter. 

To all those vt%#se«disposition leads them to retirement and the*plea* 
sures of the mind, Gibraltar affords an enjoyment independent of society. 
This is to be fohnd in ou ^magnificent garrisonlibrary. The establishment 
possesses upw&jds of 14,000 volumes, amongst which may be reckoned 
the most valuable and approved works on science and the Belles Lettres. 
It furnishes all the new works of merit tjp the extent of 600 per an- 
num, and can boast of a splendid f collection of maps and engravings. 
Its tables are covewd with the London and Parisian periodicals, and 
the newspapers of various countries in Europe, as well as of our own. 

To a few officers of the garrison quartered he^e in the year 1 703, this 
admirable establishment owes its origin; to the late Duke of York its 
development, and in a great measure to the industry and attention of 
Mr. Bouisson, the present Librarian, its eminent success. A short 
sketch of its origin and progress will, I trust, appear not out of place 
in the columns of your Journal. It may serve to guide other colonies 
in forming similar establishments, and thus diffuse benefits not to be 
too highly appreciated. 

There being neither libraries nor booksellers' shops in Gibraltar, 
some of the officers belonging to the garrison in the above-mentioned 
year, proposed the establishment of a library, to which none but mili- 
tary, naval, or civil officers, should be admitted to subscribe, and the 
proposition was shortly after carried into effect, under the auspices of 
the then Commander-in-Chief. A number of books were presented to 
the new institution by some of the members, and for the purpose of 
forming a fund to increase the collection, and cover unavoidable ex- 
penses, it was agreed that the subscribers should contribute a few days* 
pay as entrance-money, besides paying a trifling monthly subscription. 
At present, the entrance-money is four days’ pay, and the monthly sub- 
scription balf-a-dollar. For the appropriation of this fund to the in- 
tended purposes, and for conducting the business of the institution in 
general, a committee is appointed every year, from amongst the sub- 
scribers of the different corps, and of the naval aftd civil departments ; 
but the power of framing or altering the fundamental laws is reserved 
for the body of subscribers at large, before whom are also laid, at the 
yearly gdheral meeting, the accounts and state of the library. In 1805, 
the establishment was removed to a building specially erected by 
Government, at the recommendation of the late Duke of York and Mr. 
Pitt, and fifty pounds per annum allowed J)y the Treasury for necessary 
repairs. It is worthy of remark, that this is the only instance in which 
Mr. Pitt publicly patronised literature, and it is no doubt to the gene- 
rous and munificent mind of our lamented Commander-in-Chief, that 
the influence is owing, which operated so extraordinary a bias in the 
condtict of the calculating statesman. To commemorate the benefactor 
of the institution, a vote passed in the committee a long time ago, for 
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the erection of a statue or bust of the Duke, ^nd I am sorry tp find 
that as yet the just tribute has c not been carried into effect ! However, 
there is every hope of fts soon being so. 

The expensb of fcbe repairs, that of the additions and improvements 
on the building itself, and in tlie piece of ground belonging to it, toge- 
ther with the price of book-cases and furniture purchased for this«esta- 
blishment up to the prestnt time, amounts to upwards of forty thousand 
dollars ; and the income which has enabled the committee to incur this , 
expense, and to increase the number of books on tf** shelves from a* 
few hundred volumes to about 14,000, arises, 1st. from the subscrip- 
tion ; 2nd, from the rents paid by tenants (if the aboVe-mentioned 
ground, and of the buildings (chiefly a racket-court and # billiard-house); 
and 3rd, from the profits of the press belonging to the Library. The 
establishment of a printing-office had not been contemplated by the 
founders of the institution. It originated in a wish expressed by Gen. 
O'Hara to circulate the English accounts of • the operations of the war 
through the neighbouring country, where the press was entirely under 
the control of the enemies of England. The committee acceded to 
the General's wish : a Few types only were procured at first, but when 
received, the servant of the institution, Mr. Bouisson, upon whom de- 
volved the duty of carrying the General’s project into effect, pointed 
out the possibility of raising an income for the institution by means of 
the press ; and the committee having adopted the idea, a regular print- 
ing establishment was gradually formed, which has, during the inter- 
vening period, yielded the profits out of which have, in a great part, 
been defrayed the heavy expenses mentioned above. It is to be feared, 
however, that those profits, which have already diminished, will de- 
crease still farther, or even cease altogether. The library press, at which, 
besides a daily paper, pamphlets and posting-bills were printed in the 
various languages of the South of Europe, as well as in English, and 
which had hitliertojbeen pretty constantly employed, feels the effects of 
the decline of the Gibraltar trade. Merchants no longer get any printing 
done, the subscribers to the daily p#per are successively withdrawing 
their names, and the advertisements, which were so productive, have 
dwindled to an insignificant number. But worst of all, the printing of 
the forms required for the public departments, which had been secured 
to the Library press by the Lords or the Treasury, with a view to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the institution, acknowledged to be so useful, 
was withdrawn lately. This was done no doubt according to the pre- 
sent spirit of public economy ; but I believe the saving will be nothing 
to the Treasury, while the measure will deeply injure the institution. 

I have little doubt that the price of the paper alone, which is sent out 
here under the economical” contract from London, costs’* Govern- 
ment as much, if not more, than both paper and printing would cost 
if done here on the spot. , 

As I am now, Gentlemeg, fast approaching the conclusion of my 
time and paper, I will leave off discussion, and give you a little of the 
current novelties of our garrison. 

On the 19th of the present month, we read in Galignani's Messen- 
ger, an* extract which t shall here copy. It is from the Courier of the 
4th inst 
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** On Thursday evening last, Marshal Bourmont arrived at Dorchester 
from Plymouth, wjiere, we believe, he has dobarked front Algiers, and, after 
sleeping there, proceeded on the following morning to Lulwofth Castle, 
where he had an audience of the Ex-King. The Marshal has since resided 
at the Castle. He is accompanied by an aid-de-camp/* • 

Now the worthy ex-Mar A al dined at our mess on the very day I 
read the circumstantial paragraph above quotld. He arrived in our 
garrison from Algiers a few days before, accompanied by his two sons, 
and to-morrow m#rning, at eight o'clock, will sail for England, when, 
no doubt, his arrival will be more truly reported. 

The Marsh Ah appears ftbout fifty years of age, and is a plain-looking 
little personage? liis twp sons are fine young men. They have re- 
ceived every attention here ; have dined with the Governor and every 
regiment of the garrison in succession. The ex-commander sometimes 
seems in good spirits, but the “ worm i' the bud” can be seen but too 
easily. The 42nd a#d 53rd gave fiim a field-jjay. He was highly 
pleased with their movements, and seemed delighted with the High- 
land pipes, particularly when they screamed rpund tin? mess-table ; 
and he dryly remarked on that occasion, that the sound made him fancy 
himself again amongst the Barbarians ! The commanding officer of the 
42nd wore his Waterloo medal in the chair that day, and it could be 
perceived that its glittering had no very pleasant effect upon the ex- 
MarshaFs eyes. How awkwardly times change for some people ! 

Our town is filled with Spanish Constitutionalists, amongst whom 
are some of the leading talents and a few English partisans. They are 
awaiting am expected rising in Spain, which, it is believed, is more 
distant than they calculate upon. 


We have referred in former numbers to the Gibraltar Military Library, es- 
pecially in the papers on Naval Education, and on the proposed Naval Library at 
Portsmouth : we have it in our power to add some farther information respecting 
its original formation, which appears to have escaped our intelligent correspondent, 
and which will serve to complete the details he has given of that excellent insti- 
tution. • , 

We know, from good authority, that Colonel Drinkwater, the historian of the 
Siege of Gibraltar, was t^e sole projector of that admirable establishment, which 
has served as a model for similar libraries at most of our principal foreign garri- 
sons. Before the memorable siege, a scanty and imperfect collection of common 
books, inferior to any village library in England, was the only resource of this 
nature existing in the garrison. This want of a proper library was not, however, 
then so important, as the garrison had other objects to occupy their attention. 

In 17#7> Colonel Drinkwater returned to the garrison!? and then exerted himself 
to supply this deficiency ; but it was not until his return to Gibraltar, after leave 
of absence, in 1792, that he succeeded in this object. Having secured the co-ope- 
ration of se^ral influential individuals, and obtained the approval and support of 
the Governor and Lieut. -Governor, Generals Sir Robert Boyd and O’Hara, he 
called a public meeting, at which the plan and fundamental rules were discussed 
and agreed to. Previous to holding this meeting, he had persuaded many of his 
friends to contribute such books us they possessed, to form the nucleus of the new 
institution ; and ou the day named for sehding # them in, nearly five hundred 
volumes were at once collected. Colonel Drinkwater was shortly after ordered 
with his regiment to Toulon, and was therefore obliged to leave the infant concern 
to the care of his friends and coadjutors, Captains Barlow and Fyers, the latter of 
whom took a very warm interest in its success, and pursued this object so ussl- 
duously,* as to fully accomplish the views and intentions of the projector.— 
Editor, * 
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* DENOMINATIONS OF MODERN SHIPPING* 

In speaking oftKe incorrect’ manner in which the different classes of 
vessels are named, not only in common conversation, but also in books, 
I trust I may not be talced with presumption in my endeavour ^o ex- 
plain the definition of the terms applied to vessels as determined by 
their rig, and the common consent of seamen. We find that the word*, 
ship, bark, and skiff, are constantly used as geiffera 1 ! terms to designate 
any class of vessd, which is evidently erroneoug, according to the accepta- 
tion in which those words are held in the nautical language, inasmuch 
as each term applies to a certain class of vessels, distinguished from the 
other by difference in rig , (i. e. the disposition of masts, cut of sails. See,) 

Let us now .quote our great Lexicographer, the Leviathan of 
literature, but certainly appearing in this instance “ a fish out of 
water “ Ship, {sc ip, Sax. schippen , Dutch) a ip may be defined a 
large hollow, building, made to pass over the sea with sails.” This 
definition does not appertain to, or describe any particular vessel, but 
seems applied to the whole. The skip is a three-masted square-rigged 
vessel, and the term is never applied by seamen (except perhaps inad- 
vertently) to any other class. 

“ Bark (i harca , low Lat.) a small ship.” The Bark is also a three- 
masted vessel, but carries no square-sail on her mizen-mast. 

Brig, not given. The Brig is a two-masted square-rigged vessel, 
differing from the Snow in not having a square-mainsail, or a trysail- 
mast abaft the main-mast. Custom has, however, blendecl these ves- 
sels into one class, as all our war brigs are rigged as Snows, although 
they are never so termed.* 

Snow, not given. The Snow is a two-masted vessel, carrying a 
square-mainsail, and having a trysail-mast, on which the gaff of her 
fore-and-aft-inain$ail traveVSes ; she is square-rigged. 

“ Brigantine, (from brigand, F.) a light vessel, such as has been 
formerly used by Corsairs or Pirates.” This term is evidently the di- 
minutive of Brig ; the Corsairs of Barbary used vessels differently 
rigged from the Brigantine ; these were principally Polackers, Xebecks, 
Tartanes, and Felouques. As to the vessels of the Pirates, these were 
of all rigs, and not , confined to the Brigantine : from the etymon, and 
definition, as above, one would' imagine the Doctor meant to imply 
that the name was derived from the occupation of the sea robbers. 
Brigantine, a small class of two-masted vessels, square-rigged, having 
no sail above her main-top-sail, which is set upon a pole mast ; she has 
no square mainsail, in lieu a main stay-sail. According to the Rev. 
Mr. Skinner, of Camerton, Somerset, the vessels still called Brigs and 
Brigantines were, in the first instance, passage-boats, plying from one 
port to another, either for the sale of traffic *or plunder. Brig signify- 
ing in the Celtic, a passage over water. It is probable that these 
classes were known long before the ship. 

Smack, not given. The Smack is a one-masted vessel, built like a 
sloop, but seldom exceeding twenty-five tons. She carries a fore-and- 


♦ I believe the distinction is now used only in the registers of such vessels. 
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aft mainsail, and gaff-topsail, a jib-foAsaiJ, jib, and square-sail. Her 
bowsprit is a runjung one, or, as it is called, a reef bowsprit/ like that 
of the cutter ; her jib, like the cutters, does not .hoist upon a stay, but 
by halyards alone, and the sail is reefed «in-board, aild does not stow 
upon tne bowsprit. In effect, the Smack is a small cutter-rigged ves- 
sel, sloop built. The Smacf was formerly, and probably originally 
employed to attend our men-of-w&r, in carrying the provisions and men 
oji board, and perhaps the term is derived from the Saxon Sm&Cj a 
taste or relish. •• • 

" Skiff (esquife, Pr. scayha, Lat.) a small light boaJ.” A Skiff is 
also a sloop-built vessel, but has this difference ; her*jlb-stay is rove 
through a sheave-ljple at the end of her bowsprit, and is eased in by a 
traveller. Many of these little vessels have no top-toast, not even a 
pole or staff, and carry a fore-and-aft mainsail, jib*f»resail, and jib. 
The proper Skiff's mainsail hauls out to the taffrail, and traverses 
on a traveller-iron, like/ the Cutter's foresail. The Scapha of the an- 
cients, I believe, was a canoe, and not a sailing vessel : L know not 
the build or rig of the Italian Schiffb ; the Shallop is often called 
a Skiff.* 

“ Cutter, (from cut) a nimble boat that cuts the water.” This ap- 
plies to a ship's boat so called, not to the decked vessel. The Cutter 
is a single-masted vessel, either clinker-built, or carver-built, (in the 
former mode the planks overlap) with a running bowsprit, and no jib- 
stay. She carries a fore-and-aft mainsail, and jib-foresail, and jib, and 
gaff-topsail. 

Lugger, not given. The Lugger is either a two or three-masted 
vessel, with square cut-sails, set fore-and-aft ; some, of these carry 
top-sails. The French call them Chasse Marfas ; our trading 
vessels are seldom so rigged ; but many of our fishing craft and ship’s 
boats are so. • 

u Sloop, a small ship.” What would dack say to this definition? 
The Sloop is a single-masted vessel, with a standing bowsprit, and 
having a jib-stay; she carries also a«top-sail, apd sometimes a dying 
top-gallant-sail, and gaff-topsail, her hull is very differently constructed 
to that of the Cutter ; the Bermuda and Bahama sloops are, in all 
respects, superior to any other. 

“ Shallop, ( chaloupe , Fr.) a small boat*” The Shallop f happens to 
be the largest of undecked boats ! The, Shallop, or ship's long-boat, 
has one mast (without topmast), fore-and-aft mainsail, jib-foresail, and 
sometimes a jib. I know not the origin of the two last terms. 

“ Schooner, (a sea term,) a small vessel with two masts ;” so has a 
Brig, a Lugger, &c. Schooners are fore-and-aft vessels of four classes. 
1. The tmke-masled Schooner; 2. The trvo-topsail Schooner; 3. The 
fore-topsail Schooner; and 4. The Ballahou Schooner; which last 

* I have known many sailors and some officers wk8 did not know the rig of the 
Brigantine, the Smack, or the Skiff, although old and good seamen. We have 
always something to learn. 

+ These boats are extremely dangerous when deeply laden with hogsheads of 
sugar, and used as droggers ; they are badly planned, and are even worse practical 
vessels thai* the old launches of our men-of-war ; not a season passes without seve- 
ral of them being swamped. M 

B. S. Journ. No. 20. Jan. 1031. e 
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does not carry any topsails. r The prejunct V afore the class ,oame of 
these vessels explains the difference in rig, without farther exposition. 

u Feluccr,, ( felouque , Fr.) a small open boat with six oars many 
of these vessels dre not only.’ decked, but of capacity for heavy cargoes 
and long voyages. Some have three, many two masts, with a lateen 
cut sail upon each ; t^ese vessels are in 1 greater use up the Mediter- 
ranean than, perhaps, in any other sea. *- 

f The Brig schooner (formerly called Hermaphrodite Brig) is square- 
rigged forward, and schooner rigged abaft, that 41, she carries only a 
fore-and-aft mainsail, and gaff-topsail on her main-mast; they have 
been considered dangerous vessels; removing the foremost a foot or 
two farther aft, perhaps would relieve them much/and lessening the 
jib would prevent, in a head sea, their being lifted too high, and of 
course would ease the plunge. There are some deviations from the 
established rig in several of* these classes. Besides the jigger- 
masted Cutter, otherwise called a “ Dandy," soa*e Brigs and Schooners 
have a pclacker fore-mast ; and some Schooners and Sloops carry 
a middle-topsail oit the heel of their top-masts, between the top 
and cap , the head of the lower mast being made very long for that 
purpose. 

Many ships and brigs carry three and two gaffs, on which are set a 
fore-and-aft sail, called a spencer (said to be so named from Capt. 
Spencer, R.N. who first used it). 

There is a great variety in the rig of our fishing craft, many of 
which I am unacquainted with ; some of these have one mast, with a 
apri/-mainsail hauling out to the taffrail, and a jib-foresaii to the stem. 
Another of the same class has, with the addition of a jib and bowsprit, 
a slioulder-of -mutton jigger . One of the most common carries two 
lugs and a jib, the fore-lug being the largest. Another carries one 
fore-lug and a shoulder-of-mutton jigger; whilst there are many 
which have a Tore-lug, or* rather a square-sail, and a fore-and-aft 
mainsail. 

The Cower pilot bpats are rigged generally as Sloops, carrying off 
the wind angularly cut steering sails. The Seiliy pilot boat is dandy 
rigged ; the Mount's Bay, lug boats^ those of the Downs I do not 
recollect ; the boats of the Mumbles, or Swansea pilots, are Schooner 

To the above descriptions ilnay add, that the word vessel^ as a gene- 
ral terra applicable to any class of naval architecture, is used by all 
professions ; what need have we for another ? Shipping , vessels of all 
descriptions. The poet in his assumed licence may, and does use the 
terms Bark and Skiff figuratively, with impunity ; but it is an anomaly 
in the nautical language to call a Brig (having two masW ouiy) a Ship, 
(which has three masts,) or to term a boat a skiff, merely because she 
is small. « 

Of the Royal Navy we haye the following different classes of ships 
and other vessels 

First-rate, 120, 110, 108, 106, 104 guns. Three deckers. 

, Second do. 98, 84, 82, 80, — do. And one of H. M. yachts. 

Third do# 78, 7®, 74, — — do. The other yachts. 

Fourth do. 64, 58, 52, 50, — do. 
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Fifth-rate, 48, 46,* 44, 42, 38,*36^uns. 

Sixth do. 34, 32, 30, 28, 26, 24 do. . 

Sloops * 22, 20, 18, IS, 14, 10 do. and bombs. ♦ 

Gun-brigs 12, 10? 9, — — — • do. and ftdtches. 

Schooners j 

dRd > various, from 3 to 14 guns, and steamers. 

Cutters, j ^ 

t^Ships-of-the-line. include all between the first-rate and the 64 upon 
two decks. Ships x>f tlfb first-rate are all three deckers. 

Some of thq old ninety-eights, such as the St. George, were also 
on three decks ^ and several of the old eighties, were exceedingly 
fine effective ships ; such as the Malta, Caesar, Tonnant, &c. 

The old fifties and forty-fours upon two decks, were a class of 
vessels dangerous to the reputation of the British navy, although some 
of these have fought well (instance the Glatton and the Leander) ; 
the old Argo was a fasft sailer. • 

We have now 60 and 50-gun frigates! so have the French and 
Spaniards; the “ double banked” frigate, Jeanne* d’ Arc, belonging to 
the former nation, is one of the finest vessels I ever beheld ; and Ad- 
miral La Borde has some noble frigates in his squadron. 

Of frigate-built sloops — A few of the old ships of this class were 
fine vessels, such as the Stork and the Lark, but many were wretch- 
edly constrained for room. 

Corvettes— Flush-decked ships are fine vessels for warm climates, 
the crews of those in the West Indies were generally healthier than 
in the frigate-built sloops, probably from a freer circulation of air. 
The old Bacchante was un excellent command, with her 64’s masts 
and yards, stiff as a rock, and a swift sailer. The Bermuda-built cor T 
vettes, very superior vessels ; swift, weatherly, lying to in a gale with 
a dry deck, ana having good accommodations fpr captains, officers, and 
men ; but, as a set off, very wet (from stern to taffraiiy carrying sail in 
a stiff breeze ; and the cedar, of which they were principally <?on- 
structed, very brittle, and so buoyant, that these vessels required as 
much ballast as a 36-gun frigate. I hope the tonnage and ordnance of 
our sloops-of-war will be increased, so as to be able to cope with those 
of foreign powers ; the American war corvette, Lexington, is 670 tons, 
with a complement of 400 men, and momts 28 long 18-pounders ; and 
is said to be capable of carrying 24 longHl-pounders ! 

Barks — Several of our large 18-gun brigs last war were converted 
into barks, and are said to have improved by the change ; some of the 
Kings packets are now rigged as barks ; as are also some large brigs 
of war. Our packets should be built at Bermuda, they have the notion, 
as JonatHSh'says, of building fast-sailing vessels tnere. I am in- 
formed that the 14-gun brigs are in all respects the best sea-boats 
among that class. • 

Our schooners employed during the last war in the West Indies, 
were a very miscellaneous class ; generally not large enough to be a 
match for four or five of the privateers, which often kept company. 
The present schooners, such as the Skip-jack, being built on the prin- 
ciple of fast sailing, seem suited to the object of chasing pirates and 
Guineamen, but they look desperately dangerou% vessels to encounter a 
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heavy sea or a hurricane ;,I should prefer Commanding ona at the 
regatta, than in a winter’s north during a dark night off the Carysfort 
reef! The* three-masted schooners built at Bermuda during the last 
war were perfect * flying-fishes, going slap through the seas without 
rising to surmount them ; they were frightful to behold on such occa- 
sions; and I have lit^e doubt that the Shamrock, with poor Abraham 
Bowen, went down like a diver, head foremost ; these craft were too 
tiqjklish for so stormy a station as that of Halifax. 

Yachts— Those of the King are beautiful 1 •^es&fls to behold. The 
private-public one, (as she has been called,^ the Ambassador’s Yacht, 
the Herald, seems to do well for a teak built vessel.. f 

Store-ships — The Old (Jamel was a fine roomy ship of this class, and 
I hope others of the same capacity* &c. have taken her place. 

Troop-ships — A class of vessel during war of excellent account, and 
far preferable as to comfort (if any can be found by the soldier afloat,) 
to the troops than hired transports : as to economy, if the merchant 
makes a profit after wear and tear, &c. would not that profit be saved 
to the Government by using men-of-war ? 

Surveying vessels — I know not their qualities, their utility unques- 
tionable ; some of the smaller vessels of war upon every station might 
be profitably employed in that line. The Vigias throughout the At- 
lantic require looking after, and the cause and source of the Florida 
stream is not yet accurately traced ; the popular theory is not from ac- 
tual investigation, and as Capt. Tuckey said, “ so far from the trade 
wind being the cause of the western flow of the water, that current 
may be the cause of the wind I am told there is no sfgn of it in the 
sea of Mexico, and that in the Yucatan channel an east current of 
thirty miles has been felt in the twenty-four hours l 

Deviations in build* — Flush three-decker, in Canada. A 74 with- 
out a poop. Ships of the line, ’and frigates with round sterns. Fri- 
gate-built brig/ Bound stern sloops. 

To conclude with an official extract, “ The force of each ship is 
stated, (agreeable to the ancient practice in the navy, and in obedience 
to his late Majesty’s order in council,) according to the number of guns 
and carronades actually carried, and »not according to the erroneous 
denominations which had lately grown into use.” 

Argo. 


* Among merchant vessels, I have seen a sheer masted hrig and a lugger; the 
latter answers remarkably well, and it would be a good rig for our gun -boats and 
launches. The plan is not altogether new, the rafts on the river Guayaquil. are 
similarly rigged. 
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The incidents of S-*— 1 's Story were beginning to*lowS |heir influence, 
when brighter weather, more society, and a prospective view of retracing 
my stops and spending my Christmas with my brother officers, usurped 
that place in my contemplations which had hiflierto been occupied fcy 
the narrative of my commissariat friend. The time at length arrived 
when it became necessary to prepare for my solitary march, fq£ # my 
state of health afforded no pretext for farther absence ; independently 
of which there? #as a majfhet at home of superior attractive powers to 
that which fixec? pie at Kenteria, in the shape of a good suite of rooms, 
air-tight glass windows, sound though bricked doors, and ceiling to the 
roof ; to which may be added the comforts of a curtained and canopied 
bed in a snug recess, together with jhe anticipated arrival of letters, 
newspapers, reviews, #tea, condiments, &c. from JSngland. Neverthe- 
less, my projected journey in the very depth of winter, Jjjone, among 
the savage and dreary wilds around me, notoriously infested by despe- 
rate characters, and, perhaps, a lurking guerilla band in ambush, while 
the earth was wrapt in a mantle of deep snow, a thin and scattered 
population, with short days and long rides, altogether offered no very 
promising view to my imagination. I therefore longed for some coun- 
teracting excitement to dispel what I really believed to be merely 
illusion, but which I was quite sure would haunt me when fairly out 
of the reach of civilization. The very want I anticipated was 
supplied in* good time ; though, had it been left to my choice, 
I should have selected a more convenient source of amusement, 
perhaps, than the loss of my best aud most valuable mule the day 
before my march. 

She possessed all the rarely combined qualities of that capricious 
and often demoniacized hybrid ; and I prized her the more when I 
compared her virtues with those of her fellow, who would never by any 
persuasion go the road I wanted it ; ♦preferring^ when urged forwards, 
the motion of a tub in a stream, ana spinning round, until her rider 
was perfectly giddy and obliged to give up the contest: her loss, 
therefore, especially at this period, was no slight calamity ; although 
my exertions to regain her almost, balanced the loss, while hope ex- 
isted, from the perpetual occupation aftd excitement they afforded. I 
put off my journey a few days to allow time for ascertaining the result 
of my inquiries, which I was not in the end sorry to find abortive, up 
to the very day of my departure ; because the tediousness of the way 
was mainly beguiled by getting upon the trail of both mule and rob- 
ber, en 

My first care was to send my servants different ways ; and I after- 
wards discovered that they Jiad taken every possible path but one, and 
which happened to be the very one the thief took, and my own road 
homewards. My boy did not return till the morning, having been out 
all night with my horse, and both were benumbed with cold and wet, 
evincing more zeal than caution on the part of the faithful Francisco. 
From him I had gathered that a private of our infantry had lodged 
ov^r my* stable, which was then out of the village, and that he had 
taken my mule with him, on pretence of watering her, in spite of the 
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loud remonstrances of the loquacious landlady, and had decamped 
before my*servants arrived to feed the animals in the morning. The 
Alcalde of the district .issued an account of the theft, and a descrip- 
tion of the thief aiid mule, as*nearly as I could make out that of the 
former j^and I posted up in English a similar notice, which had the 
effect of gaining me so^ie intelligence of tfie name and regiment^bf the 
culprit. This being transmitted to head-quarters, he was placed in the 
Military Hue and Cry ; and I was informed that he had peen a welj** 
known deserter for nearly two years, during* whffch period he had 
passed at different times for an officer, as ^ quarter-m aster, or some 
other warrant-officer, a paymaster, &c. ; that he was /little more than 
twenty years of age, was a native of the EmeraUl Isle, and spoke 
Spanish and French fluently. I was, moreover, requested to spare no 
pains to capture him, and directed, in case of succeeding, to send so 
very accomplished a person to ans*ver for his many crimes before a gene- 
ral court-martial at -head-quarters, where the Provost’s rope awaited 
his anticipated fate. 

Despairing of success, I made the best of the matter as to my bag- 
gage, and set forth full of doubts, and hopes, and plans. My third 
day’s march brought me to the small town of Tolosa, late in the even- 
ing, where I was lodged a mile and a half out of the place. And just 
as I was sitting down to dinner, Francisco, who had been dispatched 
for some wine, came back breathless to inform me he had met the thief 
on the bridge ; but, instead of securing him, had taxed him with hav- 
ing stolen the mule, and simply asked him to return it, to which the 
fellow very naturally replied, he knew nothing about *it. Taking 
Francisco with me, I immediately went into the town. It was then 
quite dark. The boy had traced the culprit to the Commissary’s de- 
pots, where, however, there was some disposition manifested among 
the underlings in office to pretend ignorance of any person answering 
to the description I gave, until a few threats extorted from them, that 
their new associate had been three day.* with them, drawing provisions 
for a legion of mules aqd no small* quantity of persons, upon forged re- 
turns and requisitions of course, in the character and garb of a staff- 
officer of subordinate rank. His lodgings were pointed out to me, and 
thither we repaired ; but he was just gone out. On coming away, 
however, my boy espied him on the opposite side of the street, and 
pointing him out to me, I rushed across and seized him by the collar, 
demanding, at the same time, assistance from his companion, a serjeant 
of dragoons, who, however, declared his perfect ignorance of the fellow, 
having merely been drinking casually with him in a wine-house. The 
culprit himself did not deny his name or regiment ; but professed to 
know nothing of the mule, and never to have been at KSnl&ia. To 
the castle, however, I marched him off ; Francisco holding one and I 
the other of his armss, the serjeant, by my orders, bringing up the rear. 
Several prisoners were before /.he Alcalde, and this gave me time to 
observe my friend, whom I found to be a fair-faced, light-haired, boy- 
ish-looking youth, very genteel both in dress and appearance, generally 
wearing the undressed costume of a staff officer, and looking very like 
a young runaway of good birth and connexions. To the inquiry of the 
Alcalde which qf the group was the prisoner, the rogue replied, in 
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excellent Spanish, “ tKfct I was ;” and* had it not been for mv Spanish 
boy and the serjeant, he would undoubtedly hava succeeded 4n placing 
me in custody instead of himself, the gaoler having actually laid his 
hands upon me for this purpose, till the real culprit was ascertained 
and delivered up in due form. # 

Next morning, before breakfast, the prisoner sf nt for me, and express- 
ed a desire to point out Where my mule was, but denying that he was 
the robber. I told him, that when I got my mule back, it would, be 
the proper time to do dll in my power to liberate him, or to lessen his 
punishment; gpd that ugr interference could not avail without this 
taking place, an<J a full confession being made ; for l’had too strong 
proofs against him* to doubt of his being the’ thief, independently of his 
other crimes. Having promised to favour him as much as possible, 
provided always that I recaptured the stolen mule, he proceeded to tel! 
me that the animal was in the hands of a capitas, or conductor of a 
brigade of mules, wlfb had purchased her for eighty-five dollars; I 
having paid one hundred and forty for her at Lisbon. Having pro- 
cured the address of the capitas, I discovered* that his brigade of 
mules was gone into France, where the head-quarters of our army 
were now established ; and that he was expected to return the next 
evening, or on the following morning. As I could gain no farther 
clue, and was very doubtful of success, I resolved to march on next 
morning, and leave Francisco behind to get the mule back, if he could, 
with the assistance of the police, which the Alcalde promised. Be- 
fore I started, however, the first division of an Hussar brigade entered 
the town ; and having reported my prisoner to the General, he was 
taken charge of accordingly, and, as I afterwards learnt, marched up 
to head-quarters between two mounted dragoons with drawn sabres ; a 
rope being loosely thrown round his neck, the other end of which was 
attached to the saddle of one of his guards. “ So much for Buck- 
ingham !” This being settled with the General, I proceeded, instead 
of staying to avail myself of his invitation to dinner, and got an- 
other stage on my journey, when* I proposed to remain a day, and 
send back my bat-man to the assistance of Francisco, whose prudence 
I could not trust to, though his zeal was excessive. The teaiotis day 
passed by without any tidings, till, about ten o'clock at night, I heard 
the steps, as I thought, of the two mules, and for which I had been so 
anxiously waiting. On running into the court-yard I was overjoyed to 
see my lost mule, although she was so thin and tucked up, and so bathed 
in profuse perspiration, that I could scarcely recognise her. My ser- 
vants had obtained for themselves the proferred reward ; and as soon as 
the mules were fed and done up, and themselves refreshed, they gave 
me the following account of their adventures. 

The bfit-man and the Spanish boy, accompanied by a -policeman, 
who proved useless, and armed with stout sticks, lay all day m wait for 
the expected mule-brigade on the Spanish* frontier, where the only 
pass led to and fro through the mountains. Towards evening the 
mules appeared, the capitas leading the van on my mule, which was 
demanded but peremptorily refused ; and, when the leader saw that 
force was about to be used, he suddenly cut the rope which attached 
the tnule to the one immediately behind it, and turning round, 
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galloped back into France* to* the no sma# astonishment «of the 
muleteerst My people then each seized a mule; and pursuing the 
flying c&pit&s for four or five miles, at length succeeded in over- 
taking him. He'then dismounted, drew a large knife from his girdle, 
and fought desperately, till he was overpowered by the odds opposed 
to him. The boy was slightly woundecr in the arm ; and befofb any 
farther mischief ensued, the capitas was disarmed and the mule re- 
captured, The parties then returned each his own way to Tolospr, 
where my other mule waited to take back my *l!&t-inan, Francisco 
riding the regained mule, whose return to # her rightful owner gave 
general satisfaction. In the mean time, the young^ fellow who had 
stolen her was safely lodged in the custody of th^ Provost-martial ; 
and I received notice, soon after my return to head-quarters, that I 
must transmit a list of witnesses, and prepare to give my personal at- 
tendance at the trial ; no comprignise on my part being admissible, as 
I had reported the -theft before I had any opportunity of conversing 
with the culprit. Subsequently, however, I was not sorry, and cer- 
tainly very much amused, to find, by a letter from a staff-officer at 
head-quarters, that I had no occasion to put myself to the trouble of 
marching into France on this disagreeable errand; for my friend 
having, one morning in the absence of the Provost, cajoled his guard 
upon some feigned pretence, into letting him have his fetters removed 
for a short time, decamped with the Provost's mule, and such of his 
moveables as could be conveniently placed upon it, and had not since 
been heard of. The probability seemed to be, that he had deserted to 
the enemy's camp, where his talents might be acceptably employed, 
and his acute understanding rendered subservient to their purposes 
of procuring correct information upon the positions and state of our 
troops. I subsequently made frequent inquiries after this young man, 
whose youth and cleverness, joined to the audacity of his proceedings 
whue a deserter, ^ind his narrow escape from being hanged, had excited 
an interest, in all who knew any thing of him, equal to that which 
used to be felt towards the most accomplished of our highwaymen, or 
even for the pranks of the far-famed Mazaroni himself. When it was 
known that he was captured, charge* by hundreds were preferred 
against him ; and he was identified with as many characters, which he 
had at different times assumed, as the fabled Proteus of old ; for sup- 
porting which, his address and fluency in speaking Spanish and French, 
admirably fitted him ; and, when X reflect on his abilities, and the 
certain fate which awaited him, I was wholly unable to account for 
his remaining in Tolosa after he found that I was there, and allowing 
himself to be so easily captured ; for he might have got off under cover 
of the darkness, and thrown us in all probability off his scfcnT!* When 
I had secured him, his manner was cool and indifferent, and he as- 
sumed an air of conscious innocence, and* affected a conviction, as he 
Assured me, that I had mistaken my man ; but, when about to be 
delivered up next morning to the charge of the dragoons, his courage 
quite failed him ; and he wept bitterly as I reminded him of the 
enafges specified against him by the Adjutant-General, though he 
expressed himself confident of escaping from my accusation. 
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A WHITE SQUALL OFF THE cftpSAPEAKl*. 

BY AN OFFICER ON BOARD A*. BRITISH IRRIGATE. 

. t V 

A**the close of a beautiful and serene day in the month of October* 
1814, a British frigate of 42 guns and 284 med, was lying in company 
^yith a sloop of war in Lynhaven Bay, at the entrance of the Chesa- 
peake, for the pujpos^of blockading the American frigate Constella- 
tion of 48 guns ana 350 men, then at anchor in Hampton Roads, about 
ten or twelve ihfles distaift. The commander of the sloop was dining on 
board the frigate with her captain, when the officer of the watch dis- 
turbed the harmony of the dinner-table, by reporting the approach of a 
white squall ; little ceremony was observed ; all hands rushed hpqu 
deck to witness it ; a small white cloud was visible in the north-west 
quarter of the horizon ; suddenly the clear blue pxpanse of ocean was 
literally covered with foam, accompanied by a most terrific blast of 
wind ; we instantly veered to three cables an eiyi, sent down our top- 
gallant-yards, struck the masts, and braced the yards to the wind, 
ready for casting in the event of the enemy's coming out. 

All eyes were now directed to the sloop which lay astern of us ; she 
had already let go three anchors, yet was still drifting fast upon Cape 
Henry ; our captain, who had hitherto resisted the importunity of her 
commander for a boat, at length yielded unwilling consent, and a 
cutter with ten brave fellows were lowered with him, and pulled away 
in the direction of his vessel, enveloped in one vast sheet of foam ; the 
boat soon disappeared from our anxious gaze, leaving all hands in sus- 
pense as to the fate of their gallant shipmates, uncertain whether she 
had succeeded in boarding the sloop, which was now faintly discerned 
standing out to sea before the gale. • 

Words are too weak to express the feeling which pervaded the b&&8£ 
of every soul on board, from the captain to the sweeper ; a thousand 
hopes were iterated that the Constellation, now opposed to a single 
antagonist, her inferior too both in guns and men, would take advan- 
tage of the gale to sustain the honour of the stripes, against a ship 
proudly distinguished by her captain wearing a medal on his breast for 
one action he Sad already gained over a noble foe. During the block- 
ade, our sails were constantly stopped with yarns, in order that we 
might make sail without sending a man aloft, ,our bulk-heads down, 
and watch at quarters all night. The most intense feeling was 
evinced by all bands during the whole of this anxious night, (as not a 
doubt was held upon the subject) that she would attempt to force the 
passage, kiwring a picked crew, and being commanded by a most gal- 
lant man ; but to the great dissatisfaction of our brave fellows, they 
were not allowed to prove # their prowess : daylight beheld her still at 
anchor. # # 

Towards the afternoon the gale moderated, and many conjectures 
were hazarded as to the safety of our boat ; however, every thing was 
got snug in its usual trim, when about half-past eleven at night a small 
schooner, with a light at her mast head, was observed approaching our 
vessel ; * and shortly afterwards a boat came alongside with two officers 
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in her; they were received on deck, and two or’tfcfee minutes elapsed be- 
fore it was«discovered $hkt they were Americans, the purport of their visit 
having been misinterpreted by the officer of the watch ; however, our old 
Yankee pilot, who generally dept with his weathet-eye open, twigged 
the swab upon the left shoulder of the lieutenant. It now struck eight 
bells, and the American officers expressed great surprise at beingsud* 
denly surrounded by Aur ship's company, both watches being con- 
stantly mustered every four hours ; the lieutenant passed several higfy 
encomiums upon the preparation of the ship for kattii, and after having 
executed his mission with our captain relativ^ to a portion of the Con- 
stellation’s crew, taken in her tender a few days prior \o this event, at 
his own request he was shoVn over the decks, and \^Fs pleased to pay 
some flattering compliments upon the internal regulation and discipline 
of our vessel, stating that the beautiful precision which was evinced in 
our gunnery, when firing at a uyark, was the theme of admiration of 
hundreds of spectatofs, who constantly viewed ib from the beach, and 
were of cougpe highly interested in the movements of a vessel which 
blockaded a national JFrigate. In the mean time the midshipman was 
handed down to our berth, when interest being made with the cap- 
tain s steward, a bottle of wine was procured, healths and a friendly 
grasp of the hand were cordially exchanged between parties "Who in a 
few fleeting hours might become deadly foes in mortal strife. Jona- 
than was highly pleased with the civility he experienced on the occa- 
sion, and was requested by us reefers to state that we should have the 
highest gratification in being able to meet them fair^f upon the ocean, 
for the honour of our respective flags ; but this was not* destined to 
take place. 

The commander of the American frigate, pleased with the report his 
officers made to him of their reception on board, sent a present to our 
captain of a few necessaries highly acceptable at this period, at the 
sariffe time intimating that lie was afraid he should be deprived of the 
honour of meeting our galiant ship's company in battle, being restrained 
from doing so by positive orders frem his Navy-board. 

The day that succeeded this midnight visit brought the sloop of 
war in sight, to which we eagerly telegraphed as to the fate of her 
Commander and our boat : the anxiety and consternation of our crew 
may well be imagined when it was ascertained that $& had not been 
seen- — of course not the shadow of a hope remained — grief was de- 
picted on the face of every officer and man on board ; and it was uni- 
versally supposed, that our cutter must have foundered in the gale. 
All hope was now entirely destroyed ; the sloop of Avar's ship's company 
declared, to a man, they did not conceive it possible that any boat 
could have lived in the terrific gale they experienced ; and dur gallant 
fellows were now fully supposed to have been enguiphed in the ocean, 
when to our utter astonishment, on the morning of the fourth day, a 
small schooner hove in sight with our cutter in tow. Oh, what joyous 
and exhilarating cheers issued from the iron throats of our crew, as 
they once again welcomed their .brave messmates on the frigate's deck, 
rescued as it were from the grave itself! The poor commander was 
nearly stifled by the hearty gratulations of our officers and captain, 
who eagerly crowded rojmd him to hear the narrative of his wbnderful 
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and providential escap&v-poor fellow ! *he was in a most woeful plight—* 
with his long beard and gaunt visage, 1 can behold him at this instant 
in my mind's eye, as he commenced the following # brief an$ impressive 
tale:— * ; • • 

He informed us that in a few minutes after the boat quitted our 
vessel5*to the g|eat horror aftd consternation of himself and the ten 
brave fellows in his company, they saw the slodp standing out to sea 
before the gale, scudding at a furious rate, having barely cleared the 
shoal off Cape Hetiry light-house. Well, they had nothing left fotf it. 
but to stand out to sea, keeping as close in with the land for shelter, 
as circumstances* would permit them to do. 

The horrqr of tljeir situation may be conceived, in the wide Atlantic 
ocean, without even a biscuit to eat or a drop of water to allay their 
thirst — a tempestuous and stormy night — the sea washing clean over 
them, the wind howling in their ears, and sounding a death-knell at 
every blast; still th*y sustained tneir trial wjth manly fortitude, 
trusting to an all-righteous Providence for protection, scajpely daring 
to express the faintest hope of being preserved through such a night ; 
but God is most just and merciful ! They beheld the day dawn 
with a deep and awful sensation of gratitude to the Power which had 
hitherto preserved them ; still not a vessel could be discerned. Cold, 
wet> wretched and exhausted, their spirits began to droop, when sud- 
denly a ray of hope beamed forth ; a small schooner was seen to wind- 
ward of them, lying-to under a reefed fore-sail ; they made a signal of 
distress; the ma#t$r of the vessel very humanely bore up, and took 
them on boai*d, on condition that the commander would not attempt to 
make a prize of him, (for she was an American,) and would also gua- 
rantee him safe conduct into port, which was cheerfully assented 
to; but the actual condition of our brave tars was not much ame- 
liorated ; the schooner was out of ^provisions, and had nothing but 
raw potatoes on board, (the weather not yet permitting a hreP to 
be lighted,) this with some water, constituted their food the whole of 
this and the succeeding day, when & fortunate^ shift of wind brought 
them into port. 

Our Captain justly appreciating the humanity of the American 
master, (towards an enemy too,) made him a handsome acknowledg- 
ment, by giving^him a certificate stating the service he had rendered, 
and earnestly requesting that every British Commander would allow 
him to pass from Norfolk to Baltimore unmolested (in the same ves- 
sel,) for a certain space of time, the poor fellow declarin$4hat three 
trips would render him comfortable and happy for life. He departed 
amid three hearty British cheers (having previously received a hand- 
some presfcilt from the Commander of the sloop,) whose life under 
Divine Providence, he was the humble instrument of preserving to his 
King and country. 


R. J. B. 
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BAYONNE RKVISITBU. 

by AN OFFICER OF THE BRITISH GUARDS. 

« 

Being at Pau in the course of the last summer, I could not resist 
the pleasure of visiting Bayonne and its immediate neighbourhood ; in- 
teresting ground in many respects to all military m«i, but, perhaps, m 
a higher degree so to those who may happen to belong to corps which, 
in the beginning of the year 1814, formed pUrt of the* division charged 
with the blockade of its citadel. The details of the sbrtie made by the 
garrison on the morning of the 14th April, are so well known, that it 
would be unnecessary to repeat them. At the same time, a short de- 
scription of a morning’s walk over the position occupied by our troops, 
but more particularly of the burial-ground of those officers of the first 
battalion Coldstream Guards, who fell in the sortie , may not be with- 
out interest to at leajt a portion of your readers. 

Crossing the Adour by the Pontoon Bridge, (constructed provision- 
ally until the old wooden one is either repaired or replaced by a stone 
one,) you enter the Faubourg of St. Esprit, and ascend the hill on the 
Bourdeaux road. As you leave the Faubourg, you first get a sight of 
the glacis of the citadel, which stands on the left, immediately above 
you. On the right, upon a prominent point of ground, is seen a small 
outwork, thrown up by "the French, to command the Adour, and 
threaten the church of St. Etienne. Moving forward, you arrive at 
the point of junction of the Bordeaux and Toulouse roads. This was 
an important point of the British position. The Jews' cemetery fills up 
the angle. At this point, turning towards Bayonne, the church of St. 
Etienne is to your left, the citadel immediately in front, and on the 
right is the line at picket-houses and gardens occupied by the brigade 
of Guards. A deep lane running from the Bourdeaux road, opposite 
the entrance-gate of the Jews' cemetery, in rear of the picket-houses, 
conducts you to the Chateau Basterreche and Boncou. This chateau, 
standing in a grove of trees, and overlooking the deep ground which 
separates this part of the position, may tie said to have formed the key- 
post of this portion of the cordon of pickets, for the position at this 
point takes a sudden turn at nearly right angles, and is prolonged to 
the Convent of St. Bernhard, situated near the right bank of the 
Adour. 

The distance separating the several picket stations of the Guards, 
from the advanced works thrown up by the French in front of the 
north and west faces of the citadel, is very trifling. *A minute's 
walk from the Jews' cemetery down the Toulouse road, brings you to 
the churchyard of St. Etienne, the death sgene of the lamented Major- 
Gen. Hay. A plain stonp slab, placed at the north-east angle of the 
church, by the officers of the 1st or Royal Scots, marks the spot where 
his remains lie buried. Few vestiges of the havoc, made by the fire 
of the citadel, remain. The Chateau Basterreche, (behind which the 
late Lord Hopetoun, then Sir John Hope, was wounded,) and the Con- 
vent of St. Bernhard, are still in ruins. It was in the above-mentioned 
lane that many of the^Gfuards lost their lives, for the French having 
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broken through the ciririn of pickets at tye Chateau Basterreche, came 
down the lane upon the rear of the other posts, and, covered by the 
darkness, were enabled to deal their destructive volleys for a time with 
impunity. Thus unseen or mistaken for British*, party of French 
fellejjl, at pistol-shot distance, the gallant Lord Hopetoun and his 
accompanying staff, who, unconscious of the enemy’s being in possession 
of the lane, were galloping up the road from Boncou. 

It is not my object, however, to recur to the events of that night, 
but I may add, tnat if? is impossible for any one to walk over this in- 
teresting ground, without feeling the deepest regret, not to say indig- 
nation, that, so /nany gallant fellows should have been sacrificed on the 
eve of a general peace, to the mortified spirit of a revengeful soldier of 
Napoleon’s ; for it seems to be clearly ascertained, that the com- 
mandant of the citadel too easily listened to the reproaches of a lieu- 
tenant-general, who was then in the town, that he had been culpably 
inactive during the two months that the British had blockaded the 
fortress. The sortie was the result of these taunts, coupled, perhaps, 
with the conviction that the opportunity must shortly pass away. Some 
slight excuse has been offered for the Frenchman's conduct, as far as 
regards the charge of duplicity in attacking the British lines after he 
had beeh informed of the fact of Napoleon's abdication, and the entry 
of the Allies into Paris. It has been sought to justify the sortie by 
the assertion, that the commandant had a perfect right to consider 
the blockading force as an enemy so long as it continued to maintain 
its hostile position, especially as it was understood that the British 
General liaa refused to confirm his own impression of the truth of the 
reported news from Paris, by retiring from his line of investment, and 
thus virtually raising the blockade. Be this as it may — let Bayonne 
be henceforth a watchword in our service, to awaken wariness and 
caution in the presence of an enem^. 

It is near the Chateau Basterreche that the strangeY must inquire the 
way to the burial-ground of the British officers. A footpath, somewhat 
intricate, conducts to it through a cdttage yard and garden, standing on 
the right of the road leading to Boncou ; the spot itself is sufficiently 
marked by the poplars and cjipreSvS flourishing within its walls. The 
choice of the grouna was determined by the simple occurrence of a round- 
shot having lodged in the stem of a tree, standing in or near the camp 
of the Coldstream Guards. At the foot of this tree the bodies of the six 
officers of the first battalion of |jhat regiment who fell in the sortie, 
were deposited : the ground was subsequently bought by subscription, 
and the purchase duly registered at Bayonne. It was reserved, how- 
ever, for a^ Mend and comrade of the killed, one who had himself 
shared the* dangers of that morning, and had been wounded in the 
sortje, to become the guardian of the sacred spot, and the liberal in- 
strument of ^recording their names on the simple, but handsome, stone 
monument iirhich decorates the uppe* ent> of the cemetery. A low 
stone-wall surrounds the spot, which is entered by means of rough 
projecting stones, fixed in it as steps. A tablet inserted in the walls 
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at tibia place* introduces tbe t stronger to the object of his .curiosity* 
The inscription is fcs follows 

te Burial-ground qf the British Officers, especially of the Coldstream 
Guards, who fell in action near to this spot on the 14th April* 1814* 
> the night of the sortie from the Citadd of Bayonne.” 
t u Tombeaux des Officigrs Anglais tuAa au Champ de Bataille presale ces 
lieux, dans la nuit ae la sortie de la Citadelle de Bayonne* le 14 April 
1814.” 0 

Opposite to the entrance* on the north sidef stands the monument 
executed by the order of Vigors Harvey, Es<J. It bears the following 
inscription : — • * 

“ Sacred to the Memory 
Of the Under-mentioned British Officers, 

Who gallantly fell at the Sortie made by the 
Garrison from the Citadel of«Bayonne on the^Hth April 181 i. 

COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 

i Lieut. -Colonels. 

G. (Jollier, Sir H. Sullivan, Bart. M.P. 

Captains . 

Hon. W. G. Crofton and Wm. Burroughs, Adjt. 

Ensigns. 

F. Vacheil and W. Pitt. 

FIRST REGIMENT OF GUARDS. 

Ensign. 

W. Vane. 

THIRD REGIMENT OF GUARDS. 

Captains . 

C. White, J. B. Shiffner. 

Lieutenant. 

F. Ilol bourne, Adjt. 

. SIXTIETH •REGIMENT. 

Lieutenant . 

J. Hamilton. 

“ This tablet was placed to the Memory of the above-mentioned Officers, 
by their Friend and Companion at the Sortie, J. V. Harvey, 
formerly Captain in the Coldstream Guards, and since 
H. M. Consul at Bayonne — 1830.” 

The friends of the three officers of the 3rd regiment here named, 
cannot but feel gratified to find their names recorded on the tablet, 
although, in point of fact, they do not lie in the ground, M&Ving been 
buried on the other side of the adjacent hill, near the camp of their 
regiment. It is also worthy of honourable, mention, that the British 
Government have authorised J|r. Harvey to expend annually a small 
sum for the purpose of keeping the place in order. 


0*t. 31st, 1830. 


C. W. S. 
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ON (CORRECTING THE COURSES, IN THB^DAY’S WORK. 

BY LIEUT. BAPEB-, E.N. 

a In working a day's work, it will save in many cases a good deal of 
time and trouble, to omit^the correction of the separate courses for 
variation altogether, and to apply the variation to the resulting course 
found by working the courses from the board (corrected for leeway, if 
necessary,) as if they*were the true ones. That many a day's work 
has been worked’ 'this Avay is not disputed, but the identity of the two 
results has been, with. Certain exceptions, looked upon, I believe, rather 
as an unexpected and lucky coincidence. 

It has already been objected to this proposition, that if it was true it 
would be generally known ; but that it is unquestionably so, will ap- 
pear from the following demonstration : 

Let Ca, ab , be distances run upon two courses by compass, then 
the line Ch , which is their resultant, will be the distance, and the 
angle Neb will be the course made good, by compass. /Now let the 



angle aCA be the amount of easterly variation allowed to the right, 
then CA will be the position of Ca when the course is corrected for 
variation, and since the two directions Ca , ab, will contain the same 
number of points between them at the angle CAB, when the courses 
are corrected for variation as they did before,* as will be made evident 

* This condition is, in fact, the only one necessary to the proof of the proposi- 
tion ; for if a system of right lines, making with each other constant angles, as, 
for instance, the sides of an irregular polygon, be moved round any centre whatever 
through a giyen angle, it is evident that their resultant must move through the 
same angle, because the whole moves as one mass. In like manner, if a ship steers 
first north and then east, the angle contained between these courses is a right angle, 
and it must continue to be a <right angle, whether we call the courses by these 
names or by, any others. „ ^ 

This circumstance, viz. that the angles between the distances run on any courses, 
are always the same, however the variation of the compass may affect the courses 
themselves, may probably have been overlooked by many of those to whom the 
shorter method must have suggested itself ; and there is likewise another consider- 
ation, which may seem to be attended with some complexity in considering this 
question,* and that is, that in correcting a course, we have sometimes to add, and at 
others to subtract the same variation ; this ambiguity arises solely from the divi- 
sions of the compass being reckoned in opposite directions from both the north and 
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by supposing a the centre of tke compass, making the angle CAB 
e^ual to Qab f AB to ab> the triangle CAB will be equal and 
similar in every respect to Cab, Then, since the angle ACB is equal 
to the angle a Cb , adding to each of them the angle bCA, the angle 
bCB will be equal to aCA, that is, to the variation. Therefore, NCb 
and bCB, or the course made goqd by corny ass together with the varia- 
tion, is eaual to the tru# course made good. 

A third course and distance, beyond b , as bd may be combined with 
Cb hs ab has been combined with Ca, and so^n like manner of an/ 
number of courses in the same quarter of the compass. 

By changing the letter N into S, this prfiof as it stands, will hold 
good of the SW. quarter. • * 

If the variation was westerly, the only difference tfould be that-Cd 
would be to the left of Ca, 

The courses in the figure appear in the same quarter of the compass, 
but the reasoning would have oeefi exactly similar with respect to the 
same hemisuhere^ ana proceeding in this way the proof may be ex- 
tended to other divisions ; and by thus successively combining pairs of 
courses, we shall find it to hold good all round the compass. 

It is of course immaterial to the proof in what order the courses are 
taken or combined, or from what point they are reckoned ; and, there- 
fore, we infer the proposition to be generally true. 

EXAMPLE. 


Courses by Compass. Distances. 

Courses corrected for If 
parts, or 20 u Westerly 
Variation. 

S.S.W. 15 

S. J W. 

S.W. i W. • 23.4 

S.S.W. } w. 

S.E. $ S. 32.C 

S.E. by E. 

S.E. 1 S. • 8.0 

S.E. by E. 1 E. 

W. by N. i N. 34.0 

w. 4 s. 

S.E. J S. 35.il 

S E. by E. 4 E. 

S.E. i E. 4.3 

E.S E. 

N.W. b.W, JW. • 01.0 

W. by N. 

S.E. ‘ 0 

S.E. by E. f E. 

Course by Compass S. 45° W. Distance 70 

True Course S. 24° W. 

V ariation to the left 20 


Reduced Course S. 20° W. 



This trifling difference of 1°, arises from neither being worked to exact- 


These courses and distances which appear in the first day of the log 
of the ship to Madeira, quoted by writers on navigation,, are suffi- 
ciently diversified for the purpose of illustration ; if one example is not 
deemed enough, the naval reader will find but little difficulty in sup- 
plying others. . 

We do not here concern ourselves with the variation Sue to local 
attraction ; that is quite another, matter, as.it varies with the direction 
of the ship's head. 

~ * n — — ; — — 1 ■ ■ » — — 

south points, and it would disappear if the divisions, beginning at one of these 
points, were continued right round the compass to the same point agoing like the 
Right Ascensions of the heavenly bodies, or the hour# on the face of a clock, for 
then the same variation would always be additive or alwaysmibtractive. 
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SOME . THOUGHTS THE GENERAL (RfNGIPLIIS 
of field; MAN(EUVRK&. 

That men are apt to learn by rote, and take things for granted upon 
grounds the most absurd ancPjnconclusive, has been, 1 in various ways, 
noticed and commented upon by X*ocke. , Real knowledge, which is a 
trjie perception of the relations of things, is too difficult .of attainment 
for the majority of Ihinl^rs, who find it easier to charge the memoty 
with ideas furnished them jjy others, than by laborious and minute in- 
vestigation to asfcdrtain the nature of those ideas, and, if true, to make 
them their own. The subaltern parts of life may, perhaps, be better 
performed by such men. When their duty goes not beyond blind obe- 
dience to orders, simple and explicit, these persons will be the most 
literal interpreters, and exact performers of those orders. They make 
useful hacks add work Well. But in every higher part of life, where a 
man is left to his own discretion, there the right' employment of the 
reasoning faculty is required. In such situations j ve look for” men of 
judgment. Military commands eminently require such men, in war to 
direct, in peac* to regulate and instruct the officer and soldier. The 
school of Wellington has furnished very many such to the British ser- 
vice ; but as time must eventually remove them from the field, is it 
not 1 desirable to embody, as much as possible, in a permanent forpt, 
those scientific principles which should prepare others to benefit by ex- 
perience ? It is with a feeling that it is so, that I propose the addition 
to the authorised work on the Field Exercises of Infantry, of a chapter 
on the General Principles of Military Evolutions. The following 
sketch will, perhaps, show what I mean. 

Formation Formations in column are intended to bring the men 
in Column, into & small "and compact space, so as to enable them to 
move rapidly and orderly from point to point. 

In Line. Formations in line are for action ; they bring the greatest 
number of men and destructive engines to bear upon a 
, point to be carried. 

In Column A column of attack or retreat should generally be formed 
of Attack on centre of a line, because both wings can then de- 
or Retreat. pi 0 y ^ me time, saving half the time and distance 

of a deployment upon a flank." 

In Square* Formations in square should never be used^But where 
the flank and rear of PC' line are exposed to the action of* 
cavalry. It is always a > defensive formation, ^ and" as it 
divides and distributes the fire „of a battalion/ and also 
veduces its quantity, it follow^ that it . should' never be 
used when a formation in line, can he safely maintained. ‘ 
Movements. Movements ara to the front*, rear; diagonal, or to a flank. 

All movements should be directed, as straight as possible,'* 
consistently with the attainment of their object, upon the 
point where they ate $o terminate.” • 

Idne. Movements in line should be short, on account Of the 

difficulty of preserving the formation correctly under such 
• circumstances ; th^y are intended foj attack; Troops also 
move to attack in column, but ? when sufficiently near to . 
U.S JouRJf. No. 26. Jan. 1831. r 
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their enemy* and on ground allowing of it* they should 
f rapidly form lirie before coming into absolute contact. 

To a Flank. Flank movements should generally be in close or quarter 
distance Columns. For short distances a line might wheel 
back into open column, move to a flank* and then reform 
line by wheeling up of companies ; but the difficulties at- 
tending ilie correct preservation of distances in all cir- 
cumstances, render the quarter distance and close column 
* preferable for wide movements. r e 

Changes of Changes of front should be made as rapidly as possible, 
Front. being intended to meet demonstrations ef e an attack on the 
flank or rear; or to prepare to make one*. They should he 
masked by throwing forward skirmishers and artillery, to 
check or occupy the attention of the enemy, or be made 
under cover of the ^ground, &c. It is advisable, to endea- 
vour to meet a flank attack, by overpassing instead of only 
meeting it, so as to turn and take the enemy's line in 
flank ; or, if to prevent this, the enemy extend his line 
very considerably, it will be better to form rapidly, and 
charge his weakened line. This latter ^lanoeuvre was 
performed on a large scale by the Duke of Wellington at 
Salamanca. 

Skirmishers. Skirmishers are the feelers (if one may so speak) of 
the main body to which they belong, whose movements 
they should cover and protect. They are intended to 
check the advance of the enemy, to ascertain his force, 
and draw off his attention, as far as possible, from the 
movements of the main body. When not required for 
such purposes, they should not be used ; it is sometimes 
preferable to receive the enemy by an unexpected volley 
from the line, and not by the scattered fire of the skir- 
mishers. 

Cavalry Cavalry are supuriol* to infantry, chiefly by their greater 
v rapidity* of movement. Where the infantry show a firm 
and resolute front, there the cavalry cannot penetrate. 
As a general rule, therefore, cavalry should be reserved 
until the infantry be wearied or broken. Moving rapidly 
along the rear of their own infantry, or of any favourable 
cover, they may, as did the Russians at lierbach, sud- 
denly pounce upon the heads of moving columns ; or upon 
the flanks and rear of lines, and if directed with that 
instantaneous and opportune impetuosity which marks 
talent in a cavalry officer, their success is* almost certain 
and decisive. Cavalry also serve to cover the retreat of 
broken troops, to make demonstrations, and hold in check 
a superior enemy, by their making a greater show in pro- 
portion to their numbers, and their facility of retiring 
quickly when necessary. They should be supported by 
horse artillery. 

Artillery. Artillery for the field is divided into horse artillery and 
field batteries. The horse artillery are to support the 
manoeuvres of cavalry. Like cavalry, it is not generally 
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to be long in position under fire ; it does not therefore 
carry with it so large a supply of ammunition a$ the field 
batteries; but as it must accompany the cavalry, even 
in their most rapid movements, it Should be as moveable, 
as little encumbered with carriages as possible. It serves 
to protect the Jeployment of cavalry, and to shake and 
open the masses which the cavalryiare t£ charge. It also 
protects their retreat. The field batteries are generally 
of heavier calibre than the horse artillery, and have mbre 
ammunition, and coijsequently more carriages with them* 
They are intended to crush by a well directed and com* 
bined fire, the troops which hold the principal features, 
the cbmmanding points, the keys of position of a field of 
battle. They thus prepare the decisive movements of a 
combat. They are also used to check or defeat the great 
movements and principal* attacks of an enemy’s force, and 
where there is a sufficient quantity* to be sjjpred from 
these services, they may attempt to silence his artillery. 
For all these purposes their fire should be concentrated, 
upd they should be brought into action in such masses, as 
to produce at the distance of 700 or 800 yards a paralys- 
ing effect. To neglect massing the artillery, or to make 
it a mere follower of the movements of other troops, shows 
an utter ignorance of its service. 

The Exercises In battalions of infantry, and squadrons of cavalry, 
and Evolu- « V ery individual man, or man and horse, is an integral 
A m of the 1 P art » anc * a pivot upon which the whole may he turned. 
Service should Therefore to prevent confusion, and that every man may 
he formed on know his place, it is necessary to keep them in the same 
principles aris- relative position in all changes of front ; each man should 
ingout of the find his right and left unaltered by any *manoeuvre. In 
Ced'tlmT tbe arlilk ‘ ry, where each gun is the integral part and 
Arm! > Ul pivot of movement, and jvhere there is (from there being 
but few such parts in a battery) less danger of confusion, 
such a nice adherence to original relations of position seems 
less necessary, and’may often be dispensed with in favour 
of celerity and simplicity of formation. At any rate, there 
appears to be sufficient distinction in the nature of the 
three arms of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, to found the 
system of evolutions for each bn principles arising out of 
their respective services, and therefore more obviously and 
simply applicable to them. 

In the foregoing hasty and rapid sketch of the theoretical maxims 
which I think would be useful additions to the Fieli Exercises and 
Evolutions for Infantry, I dj not pretend to have done more than hint 
at the nature of that instruction, which it is for more experienced and 
abler heads to furnish. I do not advance all my principles as axioms, 
still less as being universally applicable. No rule is without exception. 
My object is to state what appears to me desirable, and to endeavour 
to excite a thinking habit, even on Field Exercises and Evolutions. 

Mentok. 
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CONDOR ^HOOTING IN PERU. 

i- 

ADDRESSED TO CHBISTOPHEE NOETH, ESQ.* 

« * • 

[The following lively sketch is one of several extracts from the Journal of 
a Naval Officer, employed in the Pacific, which have been kindly Wit into 
our hands : we add, by wjav of introduction, a passage or two from tne letter 
which accompanied these fragments. — Ed.] 

H. M. Sloop , Callao finy, i'eru, July 22, 1829. 

Dear — , — We have had a most interesting trip along the shores pf the 
Pacific, as far as 25° N. lat. in the Gulf of California, touching at Guayaquil, the 
Galapagos Islands, San Bias, .Mayettan, and Guaymas; and on our return, at 
Panama and Taboga. * 

As I think it will amuse you, I have enclosed an extract from my Sketch Book 
of Guaymas, as it has never been visited by a British man-of-war, and, as far as I 
know, never before described. I have also sent you some other nonsense, — short 
sketches which I have made for the anfusement of my own fireside. 

I have no room to sa/any thing of this country, but it is in a complete state of 
slavery, on^set of blackguards succeeding another, and governing with absolute 
sway : the people are no| yet fit for free institutions, and their morals have suffered 
from the diminished influence of the priests. Yours, Ac. 

Friend Christopher, did you ever see a Condor? You will answer 

me Yes, in the Museum of . How you would triumph over a 

Cockney for giving you such a reply, but I have more mercy ; I, Chris- 
topher, have served an apprenticeship in the same school with yourself, 
and though not brought up at the Manse, have tasted the short bread 
and buns of the Minister's wife, and even assisted to discuss the Sun- 
day's dinner of the worthy Divine himself, after he had got over not 
only what he considered the fatigues of the day, but of the week, and 
solaced himself with his glass of Glenlivet toddy. I have likewise 
paid the tribute of a tear to the fate of poor Sandy Givan, who so 
often assisted us* in our sports during the day, and made us start to our 
feet in the evening (fatigued as we were) at the sound of his once 
magic music. I might say more, .and confess that I have not only seen 
the day dawn while listening to his “ Sue's Toil to Geordie," but have 
made one amongst a set of roaring blades, who have after broad day 
light, with punch-bowl and round of beef, marched in procession 
through the town of , with Sandy playing at their head. 

But friend Christopher, though it delights my heart to read your 
descriptions of the field sports of my dear native land in far distant 
countries, it has not been my lot long to enjoy them at home ; I have 
not been able like you to enjoy my snug lodging in Auld Reekie, my 
mornings at Ebony's, or my Noctes Ambrosianae ; I was early cast upon 
the waters, and have been a wanderer in every quarter of «the. globe; I 
have tracked the moon through the snowy forests of North America 
with the unerring Indian ; sought the wjla peacock upon the moun- 
tains of Dalmatia and Albania, the guanaco upon those of Peru, and 
the deer amongst the rugged rocks of California ; I have pursued my 
game in the preserves of the King of Naples, and drawn trigger in the 
classic fields of the Peloponnesus ; the Cyclades have rung with the 
sound of my Manton, and I have trod with dog and gun those paths 


* See Blackwood’s -Magazine for September 1828. 
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in Cilieia through which the celebrated Apostle wandered armed only 
with the words of Truth ; the hills of Lebanon haye felt the pressure of 
my footsteps, and I have killed quail where St.. George only killed his 
Dragon. : /• 

But friend Christopher, though I have participated in all these 
sports, there is none of them I like better than condor shooting. 
These magnificent birds (as every body knrfws) are inhabitants of^ 
%he Cordillera. Their flight is a voyage. They sail proudly along ^ith* 
their pinions spread i% the wind, and their feet thrown back under 
the "tail, to acf # as a ru<Mer, now rising above the clouds, now skim- 
ming the surface of the rocks without any^ apparent exertion of their 
own. All seems Ao be the result of volition, and though the rapidity 
with which they move may be conceived, yet you would imagine them 
but slow travellers from the repose and grandeur with which they wing 
their flight. In the winter season »they are driven from the Andes 
(partly by the cold, bUt more by the want of food) to the mountains on 
the sea coast ; there they feed in the night upon the dead^hales that 
are strewed every where along the shores of the pacific. 

While at Arica, in the month of July 1828, a messmate of mine and 
myself started early in the morning, our pockets stuffed with sand- 
wiches and a right good drop of Nantz, for the sand-and-salt-covered 
mountains of Peru, and after a good deal of puffing and blowing, gained 
a range of heights frequented by these imperial birds. There they 
sailed over our heads with their superb white ruffs in quiet state ; nor 
did they show so much alarm as curiosity at our appearance. Ball and 
buck were Siscliarged at them, of which they took no farther notice 
than by throwing out their necks in a spiral manner, like a snake, and 
then resumed their usual repose of manner. Though apparently within 
distance, we begun to suspect that we were deceived Jbv their great 
size, as the buck-shot was heard to rattle off them like hail from the 
roof of a house, and the balls only took out a feather from two of their 
wings. I then posted myself behind a rock, and starting upon my feet 
as one approached, fired a large charge of buck, into his body. He fell 
dead into the cabrada below, but none but* a sportsman can conceive 
the rapture 1 felt when he bit the dust with a sound which was rever- 
berated by the rocks upon which I stood. Down the cabrada I went, 
now tumbling heels over head, gun and all, now throwing my legs out 
into the air (like a T. G. descending Vesuvius), and landing every step 
up to the knees in sand. Far from being intimidated at the fate of 
their companion, the rest came hovering over our heads in a state 
of great agitation, apparently meditating revenge. This gave my com- 
panion an opportunity of putting a ball through the most magnificent 
of the whole, and he fell with a crash amongst the rocks below him. 

I had carried mine to the plain, being unable to reascend the cabrada, 
and this brought a fine brovVn bird over my head, which I winged, and 
down he came twirling over and over, and smote the earth with a vio- 
lence which would have let out a thousand lives from any other ani- 
mal. Not so from him, he rose immediately upon his feet, and casting 
a fierce look at me, began deliberately to ascend the mountain. As I 
was by ijo means inclined to try my wind against his, I fired a large 
charge of buck shot into his body, which rolled him up, and I took pos- 
session of my birds in .triumph. As bagging was out of the question. 
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we tied up our game in the Jbesfc manner we c(mld, and carried them 
sweating and blowing over the hills and mountain cabradas to Arica, a 
distance of #£our miles, The inhabitants crowded round ns, many of 
whom had never Sefcn them blit at a distance on the wing, and would 
have gone down to their graves as ignorant of the subject as Cockneys, 
but for this accidental circumstance. My weighed forty-six ptfunds, 
^the other twenty-five pounds, and they all measured ten feet from tip 
*to $jp. My brown bird, after being brought on board for dead, reco- 
vered in the evening so much, that we were fbligW to strangle him 
with a nipper. 


ELEGY, 

BY A HALF-PAY OFFICER. f 

^ u Ocelli piangete, arcompagnute ’1 cuore.” — P et. 

The Horse-fiuards toll the knell of parting day ; 

The bleak blast whistles through each leafless tree ; 
Tir'd Cockneys homeward bend their weary way, 

And leave the Park to darkness and to me. 

Now all around is hush’d in deep repose ; 

Soft- warbling sparrows tune their notes no more ; 
The drowsy watchman mumbles as he goes 
Slow to his post, another hour to snore ; 

Save wdiere yon sentry, near Spring-Garden gate. 
Doth to the Serjeant of the Guard complain 
Of tardy Corp’ral, ever seeming late. 

And cries, “ Turn out Relief,” in clamVous strain. 

Relief turn’d out, and Grand Rounds’ visit paid, 

The yawming ranks to oaken couches creep; 

While, each in sentry-box till morning laid, 

The peacefuLGuardsmefl of St. James’s sleep. 

Sleep free of care— a bliss to me denied, 

Oppress’d by pensive thought# on days gone past, 
When youth and full-pay taught the hours to glide, 
And easy gaiety impelled their haste. 

When, with the lark, I rose .at early morn, 

To tread the windings of the mazy drill ; 

Rous’d by the well-known sound of bugle horn — 
Sound which, in fancy’s ear, awakes me still ; 

Then the Parade, or Guard, or smart Review, e 
The flowing banner, martial music’s strain ; 

The Gen’ral deck’d in scarlet’s brightest hue, 

With prancing staff, and Beauty ki his train ; 

How my full heart has ihrobb’d, as o’er the ground 
I ’ve frequent mov'd amid the splendid ghow ! 

In open column, pacing slowly round, :• “ 

With port erect, and sword saluting low. 

Shade of Great Stanhope ! sure thy spirit mild 
Had own'd, ip. camps the paces best take root, 
Hadst on a birth-day seen thy fav’rite child 
March past — a Captain in a Corps of Foot. 
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♦ Yet, what are These ? — Quick gleaips that pass and cloy, 
Glitter of arms, proud pomp, and glare of dress ! 

Pure happiness and true convivial joy. 

Your focus is a Regimental Mess. 

That scene where festive Pleasure holds her Court ; 

Where rank and face official, laid aside. 

Give place to frolic flow — to mirthful spoJt — 

To sounding screw, and knife and fork well plied : 

Where oftfthe thrice-told tale," by Homer blam’d. 
Still sets the ta^le in a general roar ; 

Or baslard wit, by puny punster fram’d. 

Puts gravity to flight in wild uproaV : 

Where the stern Commandant’s stale threadbare joke 
Daily both Majors of a grin beguiles ; 

While the hoarse Adjutant, wijh lungs on cock. 

Lets off in horse-laugh when the Colonel ^miles ; 

Where all ’s discuss’d by all in various ways — 

Tactics, new Novels, Beauty’s power divide, 

Fair Ladies’ favours. Balls, Appointments, Plays, 

Dogs, Horses, Metaphysics, War, and Wine. 

Perchance, Gazettes and Brevets — endless field 
Of argument, start wagers or debates , 

Some sage, in Army-lists profoundly skill’d. 

Traces all pedigrees, all steps, all dates. 

Or past campaigns the well- pleas’d ear regale, 

Th’ applause of listening Ensigns to command ; 
Column and square, siege, storm, in turn prevail. 

War in Peninsula, and battles gain’d. 

Should Vet’ran, brown’d beneath both Indies’ skies. 

Tell of nmsquitoes, tigers, griffins, snakes ; 

With echoing tale, some hoary Sub replies, 

Painting cold Canada’s wild woods and lakes; 

Where, ’midst eternal snows, # for years confin’d. 

His life had pass’d in joyless fort reftnote ; 

One drear, unvaried moonshine of the mind, 

“ The world forgetting — by the world forgot.” 

From Mess retir’d, with first allowance fraught, 

Ilaply by sadd’niug thought of wine-bill mov’d, 

The cheerful Home of barrack-room is sought. 

To muse on drill, romance, or fair belov’d. 

There, clean the hearth is swept, the neat camp-bed 
placed in corner by the bright fire’s blaze, 

And dressing-gown, with slippers green or red, 

Th’ expecting servant all in order lays. 

What though no gilded cornice, rais’d with cost. 

Carpets nor hangings the rough chamber wears ; 
Furnish’d by $°y af bounty, it can boast 
One regulation table and two chairs. 

Lo, here and there, on whitewash’d wall, the eye, 

• Caricature, or map, or print beholds. 

And trunks do double duty, — while on high 

Hang belt with sword, and sash in graceful folds. 
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Though thinly scatter’d Fortune’s gifts appear, 

• Content finds competence ; and Hope and Fame, 

In honour’s 'path, th* advancing soldier cheer — 

Glory Jik only idol, end, and aim. 

These were thy joys, Full-pay, anjjl these the scenes 
Which aching mem’ry fondly loves to trace ; 

Ere spent witl grief, overwhelm’d by dark chagrins, 

I sunk with thousands of Mars’ ill-starr'd race ; 

When grim Reduction, arm’d with scythe anS glass, 

Mow’d down battalions with unsparing hands,;, 

As Summer swains lay low the meadow’s grass, 

So Peace spread* ruin through our warlike bgnds ! 

Ah, me ! how chang’d my fortune, form, and fare ! 

The gay lac’d suit for dingy grey impure ; 

The barrack-room for attic up three pair, 

The Mess for Bedford Chop-house — divL obscure ! 

Vain are Memorials, by no Members voice 
Or int’re^ back’d — the idle tones of truth ! 

Can smiles at levees bid the heart rejoice? 

Will hope the dull cold ear of Half-pay soothe ? 

Hope of recall, employment — empty dreams ! 

Too long indulg’d, here let me pluck ye forth ; 

Oh, Fred kick !* warm as are thy sunny beams, 

Thy frowns pierce keener than the biting North. 

And when at length, by dire misfortune search’d, 

* Estate in Craig s-Court, cash and credit fail. 

Some neighb’ring Poet, high in garret perch'd, 

. May thus, in friendly moan, my fate bewail : — 

• 

m ¥ EPIGRAPH, 

Here rests his head within the d»*ead King’s-Bench, 

A youth to Jailors and«to Bailiffs known; 

In field or fashion nought his zeal could quench — 

Early a Standard mark’d him for its own. 

Bright was his gorget, and his gaiters spruce ; 

Last at the Mess, and first upon Parade ; 

To female heart he ne’er gave peace or truce, 

Fondly carest by widow, wife and maid. 

One morn, an Order from the Horse Guards came, 

Nor at guard-mounting nor parade was he ! 

Alas ! Half-pay had blasted hope, rank, name. 

Turning to sighs and tears his mirth and glee. 

Soon duns assail’d him, and the cross-legg’d tribes, 

Leagued with attorneys, hasten’*? his sad end ; 

Y et Fame, with fcll hi» faults, this truth inscribes, 

He lov’d his lass, his bottle, and his friend. 

R. M. 

* These lines were penned ere the decease of «• The Soldier’s Friend.” 
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Y’RITICAL ADVENTURE OF LORD DORCHESTER— 

IN THE WAR OF I775i 

In revetting to the history of the American revolutionary contest, no 
event will be found more strikingly illustrative of the extraordinary 
chances of war, than the perilous, though fortunate, adventure of the late 
Gen. Sir Guy Carlton, (then Governor and CoAunander-in-Chief of the 
army in Canada,) whose descent by water from Montreal to Quebec, 
*was effected with* safety, in the very teeth of danger, Montreal being 
already in the occupation of the American forces, under Gen. Mont- 
gomery, and fhte shores of the St. Lawrence, for upwards of fifty miles 
below that city, possessed by the enemy, Who had constructed armed 
rafts and floating batteries, at the junction of the Sorel with the River 
St. Lawrence, to cut off the communication with the capital. Upon 
the successful issue of so hazardous an attempt is well-known to have 
depended the preservation of Canada, and (i the taking of Gen. Carlton, 
which appeared nearly certain, would have rendered its, /ate inevit- 
able.” * But the happy arrival of the Governor ^at Quebec, at so criti- 
cal a juncture, and the well-advised and active steps he immediately 
adopted, rescued, as it were, the country from the grasp of an enemy, 
and secured to Great Britain a footing on that beautiful portion of the 
continent of America, which circumstances threatened for ever to deny 
.her. For this signal service. Sir Guy Carlton was promoted to the 
Peerage, with the title of Lord Dorchester. 

The following interesting particulars of the exploit, are chiefly taken 
from manuscripts that form part of the materials of a History of 
Canada, now in the press. 

Foiled in several attempts to open their way to Quebec, Gen. Carl- 
ton’s armament was pursued, attacked, and driven from their anchors 
up the river by the Provincials ; v so that as Gen. Montgomery ap- 
proached Montreal, immediately on the surrender of St. John’s, the 
Governor’s situation, whether in the town or aboard the vessels, be- 
came equally critical.”t In this* alarming ^dilemma, a clandestine 
escape from the surrounding enemy appeared the only alternative 
left, and an experienced oflicpr, distinguished for his intrepidity and 
courage, was immediately sent for, tp concert measures for the Ge- 
neral’s precipitate departure. Capt. Boucliette, the officer selected for 
this service, then in the command of an armed vessel in the harbour of 
Montreal, zealously assumed the responsible duty assigned to him, sug- 
gesting at the same time the absolute necessity of the General's dis- 
guise in the costume of a Canadian peasant, J to increase the chances of 
escape, should they, as appeared probable, fall in with the enemv, whose 
gun-boats (chiefly captures) were cruising in various parts of the river. 

It was a dark and damp night in November ; a light skiff, with 
muffled paddles, manned Vy a few chosen men, provisioned with three 
biscuits each, lay alongside Capt. Bou t chett#’s vessel, and under cover 
of the night, the disguised fGovernor embarked, accompanied by the 
Honourable Charles De La Naudiere, his Aid-de-Camp, and an orderly 
serjeant, whose name was Bouthellier. The skiff silently pushed oft', 
the Captain frequently communicating his orders, in a preconcerted 

* Canadian Magazine, Vol. I. No. iv. p. 294. * + Ibidem . 

X Adolphus’s History of George the Third’s Reign, in relating this fact, gives 
the General the costume of a fisherman. 
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manner, by a touch on the shoulder or the heacl of the man ‘nearest 
him, who Communicated the signal to the next, and so on. Their per- 
plexity increased as they approached the Berthier Islands, from the 
knowledge that the°enemy ha& taken up strong positions at this point, 
especially on the islands south-west of Jiuke St. Peter, which com- 
manded the channel on that side, and compelled their adoption of the 
other to the northward? though the alternative seemed almost equally 
fraqght with peril, as American troops were encamped on its banks. * 

“ The most imminent danger they experienced,^vas passing through the 
narrows of Berthier, the shores of which were liufed by American bivouacs, 
whose blazing fires, reflecting far on the surface of the waters, obliged them 
often to stoop, cease paddling, and allow themselves to drift down with the 
current, exhibiting the appearance of drifting timber, frequently seen on the 
St. Lawrence. So near did they approach, that the sentinel's exulting shout, 
1 All’s well V occasionally broke upon the awful stillness of the night, indi- 
cating their perilous situation, increased by the constant barking of dogs, 
that seemed to threaten them with discovery. It obviously required the 
greatest pnfRcnce and good fortune to escape the vigilance of an enemy thus 
stationed. The descent, however, was happily effected, by impelling the 
skiff smoothly along the waters with their hands, for a distance of nearly 
nine miles. 

“ After ascertaining that the enemy had not yet occupied Three Rivers, 
they repaired thither from Point du Lac, (nine miles from the town,) and 
remaining there for a short space of time to recruit from their fatigues. 
Lord Dorchester and the whole party narrowly escaped being made prison- 
ers, by a detachment of the American army, who were now entering the 
town. Overcome by exhaustion, the General, leaning over table in an 
inner room at Mr. De Tonnanceur’s, fell asleep. The clang of arms was 
presently heard in the outward passage, and soon afterwards, American sol- 
diers filled the apartment adjoining that in which was the General himself. 
The Governor's disguise proved his preservation, and ('apt. Bouchette, with 
peculiar self-possession and affected Ustlessness, walked into the Governor's 
apartment, tapped Jhim gently on the shoulder, and beckoned him aw ay with 
the greatest apparent familiarity, to elude suspicion, at the same time 
apprising him cautiously of the threatening danger. Capt. B. led the way 
through the midst of the heedless gu?irds, followed closely by the General ; 
and hastening to the beach, they moved off precipitately in the skiff, and 
reached unmolested the fort of the Richelieu Rapid, where an armed brig 
(the Fell) was fortunately found hiving at anchor, which, on the arrival of 
the Governor on board, set sail for Quebec with a favouring breeze.”* • 

Arrived at the capital, the Governor desired to land in Capt. Bou- 
chette's boat, and was accompanied by him to the Chateau St. Louis, 
•where the valuable service he had just rendered his country, was gene- 
rously and magnanimously acknowledged, in the presence of the assem- 
bled counsellors and notables. 

The successful defeat of the invasion of Canada, with the slender 
forces at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, and at so early a pe- 
riod after its conquest, when the country had comparatively but a few 
years before been transferred from the subjection of one sovereign to 
the allegiance of another, is an event that has immortalized the services 
of the late Lord Dorchester, one of the most popular Governors Lower 
Canada ever had, and one whose successive administrations of the 
Government of that province are still recollected with pride and 
pleasure by the people. • 

* Quebec Mercury, April Dill. 
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THE WAR GAME OF PRUSSIA. 

• 

The familiar mode of illustrating the evolutions of troops by small 
rectangular figures, is probably known te many of *ottr readers, but it 
has never been systematically f adopted to promote this branch of know- 
ledge in the British army. 

On the Continent, various apparatus for this purpose have appeared 
a£ different times, jnd an account of one of them is given in the Mili- 
tary and Naval Magazihe of December 1827, under the title “ War 
Game of the Continent.’ 1 * It was invented in the year 1780, by Mr. 
Hellwig, Professor of Mathematics at the Qollegre of Brunswick, and 
met with much approbation from several distinguished Commanders. 

Ilellwig’s game appears to have been a kind of chess, not military 
enough to deserve exclusive adoption by the army, nor of such general 
interest as to supersede the long established game of chess. 

On the Continent i< has entirely yielded to the War Game intro- 
duced about six years ago, under the patronage of the Royal 'Family of 
Prussia, by De Reiss witz, an officer of the Artillery of the Guard ; and 
as, owing to the habits of the people in that country, the greatest 
encouragement is given to any project tending to keep alive the spirit 
and improve the knowledge of the military profession, the merits of the 
invention were very soon appreciated. The Emperor of Russia hearing 
of it, sent for De Iveisswitz to Petersburg!], to teach it in his army : it 
is also known in the Bavarian army, an officer of which has published 
a work for tjie improvement of the rules ; and about ,a year ago it 
passed into France, where nothing that is Prussian would be too readily 
adopted. 

The superiority of the Prussian game over Hellwig's, consists in its 
illustrating the operations of every description of force, as they actually 
take place in the field : it is not so artificial, for instead of Hellwig’s 
board forming a field of battle, divided into square inches, which repre- 
sents various kinds of ground ; for instance, the whole square denoting 
inaccessible ground ; the blue, water ; the red* a house (or a town !) ; 
we have, in the Reisswitjs game, actual plans of ground, showing 
every feature which can affectf tactical movements ; and instead of 
mere symbols of troops, hebe we have •marks made, according to the 
scale of the plan, and filling the actual space which the bodies of troops 
they represent, whether in line or column, would occupy on the ground. 

Perhaps the superiority of the Game of Reisswitz over that of Hell- 
wig, cannot be better described in general terms, than by comparing it 
to the advantage of the practice of tactics in the field over any theory 
or game whatever. 

The apparatus for the Prussian game consists of small rectangular 
figures, which may be made of wood or tin, painted, and of various 
sizes, according to the strength of the force they represent, from de- 
tachments of ten men, or even single individuals; and single pieces of 
cannon, to masses of six battalions and brigades of artillery ; of scales, 
showing the ranges of musketry ; and of artillery, with grape or shot; 
also of plans on a large scale, for instance, of four or six inches to one 
mile. * . 

With the exception of the plans, the apparatus might be made for 
one or two guineas ; temporary apparatus might even he made of 
pasteboard for a few shilling*. Three plans, on a scale of about eight 
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inches to one mile, have been lithographed in Berlin, expressly' for this 
game, according to the system introduced by Baron Muffling, and uni- 
formly adopted in the. Prussian army, which exhibits in a simple man- 
ner, all gradations of slope, at intervals of 5°, from 5° to 45°. 

One of these plans contains Ligny an/1 Quatre Bras ; another Aus- 
terlitz; and the third the neighbourhood of Leipsick, including the 
fields of battle of Gultavus Adolphus, of Lutzen, and Breitenfeld, in 
l(j31-32/also of the important conflicts in 1813. 

The smallest number of persons who play three ; two who act the 
part of the contending generals ; the thirdeis callc4 the umpire*, and 
ought to be. the best playej. 

It is impossible, in a sketch like this, to give a correct notion of the 
game, reference must therefore be made to the work* describing it, 
which will probably soon be translated into French. 

There can be no doubt that much advantage to the officers of the 
army would follow the introduction of this gaAie, as it would tend to 
preserve * knowledge which now exists only among those who had 
attained rank durinu the last war, whose numbers are fast diminishing, 
and whose dearly-bought experience must soon be lost to the service. 
But if officers commanding regiments were to take an interest in it, 
and exemplify the scenes in which they have acted, according to the 
rules of it, they would confer a benefit on the army, which can be best 
appreciated by those who have sought information on the subject, 
and who have often felt how little is known of battles by the subordi- 
nate persons engaged in them, beyond the sphere of action of their own 
regiments. 

The truth is, that with the exception of officers holding commands or 
staff situations, whose duty is solely to watch and direct, an accurate 
acquaintance with the details of an action cannot justly be expected. 
Hence, all published accounts of modern battles, with the exception of 
a few, by well-£nown military authors, convey to the reader an impres- 
sion of the most vague nature : for instance, certain regiments are de- 
scribed to have attacked, in a moSt spirited manner, the position of the 
enemy ; others met with considerable opposition, but were most gal- 
lantly supported by, &c. &c. * 

Nothing can be collected from the obscurity of the relation, till at 
length, as if a cloud were withdrawn from the scene, the reader is 
relieved from the embarrassment of forming any conclusion, by being 
abruptly told that one side has gained a glorious victory, or retreated 
in good order. It is, however, quite a mistake to suppose that public 
dispatches should be the medium of giving detailed and scientific ac- 
counts of actions: no General officer, whose campaigns are t worth know- 
ing, would choose, in the course of a war, thus to lay open his mode of 
fighting his enemy. 

Colonel Napier's work, excellent as it <s in descriptions, is incom- 
plete in the plans, which*are o« too small a scale, a scale only suited to 
stratagetical operations. The expense of engraving is undoubtedly the 
cause of this deficiency, but a lithographed set of plans of the principal 
battles, published separately, would be gladly purchased by many of 
the readers of that master-piece of English military history. C. 

* * — — 

* It is entitled “ Anleitung zur Darstellung Militairiseher Manover mit dem 
Apparat des Kriegs-Spieles von B. von Reisswitz. Berlin, 1824.” Also “ Sup- 
plement zu den bisherigen Kriegs-Spiel-RegeJn.” 
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lin\s to the memory of 

THE LATE THOMAS BOTBL.ER, ESQ. COMMANDER,’ R.N. 

WHO DIED OH BOARD H. M. 8. HECLA, ON THE WESTERN COASr* OF AFRICA, 
NEAR THE CALABAR HIVER, NOVEMBER 2&TH 1829, rfE/NG CARRIED OFF, 
TOGETHER WITH THE GREATER PART OF HIS CREW AND OFFICERS, 
BY THE MALIGNANT FEVER PECULIAR TO THOSE LATITUDES, 

BY SIR THOMAS ELMSLEY .CROFT, *BART. 

w e » V e fallen upon gloomy days.” 

) * * * * * 

A “ Wright name that shed 
Light crer 6 our’ land is fled. 
l)urk falls the tear of him wbp mourneth 
« Lost hope, or joy, which ne’er returneth. 

But brightly flows the tear 

Wept o’er a hero’s bier !” Moore. 

Farewell, my friend, though sword nor ball 
Has staywl the current of thy life. 

Though malady has caused thy fall, 

And not the bio# of martial strife ; 

Still thine untimely death shall surely b<f. 

Unworthy though the tribute, sung by me. 

By me, dear friend, by me. 

For never in a nobler breast 

Dwelt there a kinder, gentler heart. 

Whose warm pulsations, unreprest. 

More pure affection could impart, 

Than that which fondly vibrated in thine, 

A’nd truly tlirobb’d in unison with mine — 

With mine, dear friend, with mine. 

And ne’er did useful science prize 
More ardent followers than thou ; 

Ne’er did enthusiast higher rise 
O’er obstacles thy will could bow ; 

» Whatever opposed, thine energetic soul 

Press’d, eager, onwards to Jhe wish’d- for goal. 

The wish’d-for* final goal. 

Thine were the manners, frank and free, 

^ That feelings spok£ to nature true, 

That told thy cherish’d home, the sea, 

And made thee darling of thy crew : 

As by the chiefs, in higher ranks who moved, 

So by rough sailors tenderly beloved— 

Yes, dearly, fondly loved. 

Twas duty urged thee on thy path. 

To brave the formidable fiend. 

Who on thee wreak’d his fatal wrath, 

The remnant of thy comrades glean’d. 

Whom battle- fire, has spared a speedier doom, 

And of the glitt’ring ocean made thgir tomb. 

And thirfe own early tomb. 

Though fever's po#er hath laid thee low. 

Though Afric’s clime thy corse possess, 

Thv worth to praise we ’ll not be slow, 

Thy name shall not be honour’d less 
Than if in glorious combat thou hadsttfied. 

And slept, triumphant, by great Nelson’s side, 

In pride, a nation’s boasted pride. 
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Oft o'er the bright but mournful ring? 

Thy thoughtful care to me hath given, 

I pensive gaze, till blinding, spring 
n My selfish tears, — since thou ’rt in Heaven. 

I thfrnk thy shadd is o'er me hovering nigh, 

And greet thy re-appearance with a sigh, 

A deep-dritwn, heartfelt aigh. 

Farewell f 1 close my feeble strain. 

As worthless to rehearse thy praise : 

Would this 4 poor tribute might attap 
The glory of a Milton’s lays ; 

Then should thy fame, shrin'd in my verse ‘descend. 
And, as it justly merits, know no end. 

No end, no mortal end. 


POLAND AS IT IS. 

BY A I’Ol.ISIl NO 151. E MAN, 

The disappearance of a powerful kingdom from the theatre of the 
political drama, is an event which carries with it the sympathy of in- 
dividuals, no less than the commiseration of cotemporary nations ; and 
such were the feelings with which the partition of Poland and its ex- 
tinction as an independent power were contemplated by every eye, 
which, amidst the inherent faults that led to its downfal, could yet 
discover that its national character presented a bright contrast when 
placed in juxtaposition with its oppressors. But this is not the place 
to inquire whether the ancient constitution of that country were, or 
were not, as was said of it, a political monster ; or whether it did or 
did not possess all the vices belonging to oligarchy, to a state of sla- 
very, and to a* condition of abject bigotry and religious intolerance. 
Our object is to satisfy ourselves as to its actual state, and fo show its 
political conformation,. under thfc ultimate arrangements effected by 
the great powers of Europe, since the dismemberment of the French 
empire. «■ 

The present f ‘ Kingdom of Poland," the heart and centre of its 
ancient sovereignty, is hereditary in the person of the Russian Autocrat 
and his successors, and comprises a superficies of 0340 square leagues, 
having a population of 3,850,000 souls. It is divided into eight 
woiwodeships, namely : — Warsaw, Sandomir, Kalish, Lublin, Plotzk, 
Masovia, Podolachia, and Augustowo. The national revenues amount 
to fifty millions of Polish guilders (2,280,000/.) of whiyh seven mil- 
lions are assigned to the civil list expenditure. Its military force 
consists of thirty thousand infantry and twenty thousand cavalry. 
Warsaw, with 120,433 inhabitants, is ifii capital ; and next in suc- 
cession stand Sandomir* with 50,000 ; Lublin, 12,000: and Kaliez, 
8500.* 

The constitution granted by the Emperor Alexander professes to 
secure perfect toleration in religious matters, and an equality of civil 


* Fronf Count Plater’s Official Tables, 1827. 
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rights tp his Polish subjects. The laws take every individual beneath 
their tegis without respect of rank or caste : and their administrators, 
whether judicial or municipal, are prohibited front depriving any indi- 
vidual of his personal freedom excepting in due copformity with the 
established legal usages, which prescribe that the cause of arrest shall 
be forthwith communicated *o the party arrested. Before three days 
have elapsed, the latter must be brought before, *the proper authorities, 
and if his guilt be not established by a first investigation, he becomes 
Entitled to his discharge. In certain cases bail is allowed. The right 
of property is inviolable\and every native of Poland is at liberty to 
remove himself* sand his effects to any spot he may prefer, after he shall 
have complied with the legal forms. All descriptions of public pro- 
ceedings are translated and recorded in the Polish tongue ; every civil 
and military appointment must be filled by a native ; and the senators 
and deputies, the presidents of the judicial courts, and members of the 
provincial diets, must he chosen froirf the mass of land proprietors. 

The legislative body, which is composed of a Senate ijnd Lower 
House, assembles at W arsaw every second year : it remains together 
thirty days, unless its sittings be prolonged, adjouVned, or dissolved, by 
the sovereign, by whom alone such interference with its proceedings 
can be legally exercised. These sittings are public ; and the initiative 
of all laws is vested in the King, who is assisted by a privy-council. 
If the diet reject a new ministerial budget, the preceding one remains 
in operation for a period of four years, when it becomes nugatory, in 
case no diet shall have been assembled in the interval. 

The Lower House consists of seventy-seven members of the landed 
interest, who are elected by the provincial diets or assemblies of nota- 
bles in certain appointed districts ; and of thirty-one commoners, who 
are chosen by the district or communal assemblies. Every landed 
proprietor, manufacturer, or trader /possessing a capital of 450/., every 
ecclesiastic, professor, public teacher, artist, patentee* &c. is entitled 
to one vote. 

It is perfectly obvious, that such, a constitution as this insures an 
irresistible preponderance to the crown, whilst it strips the nation at 
large of the power of interfering with effect in public affairs. But it 
is still more prejudicial in another point of view, for it confers the 
sceptre on the despotic ruler of an adjoining empire, the resources of 
which are nearly twentyfold greater, and thus devolves its interests 
upon the chances of his personal character and the tender mercy of his 
caprices. This ill-assorted relation of the one country to the other, 
renders the situation of Poland infinitely worse than that of Hungary, 
in respect of its dependence upon Austria : though the lower classes 
have undeniably proved gainers by the transition from a state, under 
which none but a million of nobles possessed civil rights. 

In those portions of Poland which have been incorporated with the 
dominions of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, ye find that the nobility 
have been shorn of some of their feu daf rights, whilst the common peo- 

E le have acquired partial advantages. The property of the latter is 
etter secured ; the alienation of land is rendered more facile, and the 
agriculturist or peasant has been enabled freely to rent whole villages 
and districts, where, under the ancient millstone of aristocracy, he was 
ground down by extortions and impositions, against which there was 
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no legal redress, because every ©judicial station 'of any eminence was 
filled by noblemen. *’ 

That part of Poland which is subject to Austria, bears the desig- 
nation of “ ike Kijigdoin of Gallicia and Ludomiria ” Its population 
amounts to 4,370,000 souls, who are split into two distinct races, Poles 
and Rusulaks, the latter being a branch <*f the Malo-Russians. Lem- 
berg is the capital of (rallicia, a country which was an appanage of 
the kings of Hungary in earlier ages, but was made over by them to 
Poland in the early part of the fifteenth century, though the abandon- 
ment of their hereditary right was rather passed sub silentio than openly 
acknowledged. The equivocal nature of this f cession, «strved the house 
of Austria for a pretext bo bring forward their dormant claim upon 
Gallicia at the time of the partition. In religious matters, nothing can 
be more tolerant than the conduct of its new masters ; the industry of 
the country has been greatly promoted by the immigration of German 
settlers, and the pressure of taxation is extremely light ; but the con- 
dition of the peasantry has undergone no material amelioration. The 
amount of military force which Gallicia contributes to the Austrian 
ranks, + is eleven regiinents of infantry and five regiments of cavalry. 
The provincial governors, who, though of noble birth, are in general a 
race of mere “ chevaliers d' Industrie, 11 keep the country in a state of 
discontent by their arbitrary and rapacious conduct. 

The immense tract of country comprehending Lithuania, Volliynia, 
and Podolia, and containing a population of 8,000,000 souls, is become 
part and parcel of the Russian territory, though its native laws and 
customs have remained intact ; even the major part of the local ap- 
pointments is intrusted to natives. The nobility have in general con- 
trived to retain their immunities, and the peasantry remain in a state 
of abject vassalage, though their persons are considered more sacred in 
the eye of the law. This portion, of Poland has evinced a readier dis- 
position than perhaps any other, to accommodate itself to political 
exigencies, and is become more essentially amalgamated with its Rus- 
sian yoke-fellows. t 

Or all its Polish acquisitions, Prussia has retained nothing beyond 
the Grand-duchy of Posen , which has provincial states of its own. As 
far as personal observation enables me to judge, none of the Poles are 
so little satisfied with their modern rulers as those of this province, 
especially the nobility ; there are three obvious causes for this dissa- 
tisfaction ; the government appointments are given to Germans instead 
of natives, the Teutonic language has been forced, as far as practi- 
cable, upon their adoption ; and their patience is sorely baited and 
worried by the tedious processes of Prussian legislation. I have reason 
to believe, however, that this inauspicious state of things has not 
escaped the vigilance of the court of Berlin, apd that measures are in 
course of operation to remedy the evil. {The Grand-duchy of Posen 
contains 538 geographical square miles, and 1,051,137 irihabitajits; 
and its chief towns are Bromberg and Posen. 

O k. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OT 

CAPTAIN THE HON. SIR RO BERT/ SPENCER,* R.N. # K.C.H. 

Abroad in armes, 2t home in studious kynd, 

Who seekes with painful toile shall Honir soonest fynd. 

Spenser. 

It is our melancholy duty, in concluding our labours for the year, to 
record the death of the*Hon. Sir Robert Cavendish Spencer, K.C.H. 
one of His Majesty's extra Grooms of th$ Bed-Chamber, Captain 
of His Majesty's, ship Madagascar, and Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance. 

The painful task of the biographer is in some degree alleviated, and 
at least he is sure to carry with him the sympathy of his readers, when 
he has to record the virtues and conduct of those who have distin- 
guished themselves in the service of their country. However other- 
wise afflicting to his feelings, it must always be pleasing to award the 
meed of praise where it is due ; and useful, to hold up to imitation the 
example of an honourable career. 

This officer was the second son of Earl Spencer;, he was born 
October 24th, 1791. His preliminary education lie received at 
Harrow School ; and he commenced his naval career in August 1804, 
at which period he embarked as Midshipman on board the Tigre of 80 
guns, commanded by Capt. Benjamin HallowelL 

In the school of this distinguished officer he had the advantage of 
forming his professional character, and he continued to serve with 
him until he took command of His Majesty’s Brig Pelorus, in 1812. 
Under Sir Benjamin Hallowell, he was employed in the boat-service 
which took place during the period of the second expedition to Egypt, 
and he assisted at both our attacks oil Rosetta, under the orders ot 
Capt. Fellows, who commanded the gun-boats on the Nile. 

Mr. Spencer was next employed oif the occasion of the gallant and 
successful attack ami capture of the French convoy in the Bay of 
Rosas. The boat in which he served was the launch of the Tigre, 
which led the starboard line of boats. Of this exploit Lord Colling- 
wood says, u I cannot conclude this narrative without an expression of 
the sentiment which the execution of this bold enterprise has inspired 
me with, and the respect and admiration I feel for those who per- 
formed it”. 

Mr. Spencer received his commission as Lieutenant, December 13th, 
1812. lie was promoted to the rank of Commander, with the com- 
mand of the fote, lti-gun brig, January 22nd, 1813. Shortly after he 
was appointed to the Espoir, 18-gun brig, and joined the squadron of 
Capt. Usslier, tHen employed*on the coast of France, in the vicinity of 
Marseilles. The activity and well-known z£al of the (( Undaunted 
Capt. Ussher,” as he was called by the seamen, from the circumstance 
of his ship’s name, speaks volumes for those to whose hands were 
entrusted the immediate execution of his orders. 

Capt. Spencer assisted at the attack on Cassis, a small seaport, situ- 
ated between Marseilles and Toulon, the account of which is thus given 
in Capt. Ussher 's official letter. 

IT. S. .Foubn. No 20. Jan. 1831. 
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“ H. M. S, Urjdauhted, off Marseilles, August 18thf 1813. . 

“ Si it,-*- 1 have the honour to inform you that the batteries of Cassis 
have been destroyed* and the vessels, as per margin, brought out of the 
Mole or burnt. ,1 in justice to -the brave officers and men employed on this 
service, I beg leave to state a few particulars relative to their meritorious 
conduct. i 

“ Owing to light winds, the Undaunted could not take up the anchorage 
that I intended, (abreast of the town,) therefore to ('apt. Coghlan, Sir John 
Sinclair, and the lion. Capt. Spencer, l am entirely indebted for the success 
that attended an enterprise, which for gallantry bas sAdom been surpassed. 
Four batteries defended the entrance of the b^y, and two gun-boats were 
moored across the entrance of the Mole. The citadel battery could only be 
carried by escalade, but nothing could withstand the boldness of the gallant 
marines, led on by (’apt. Coghlan, who surmounted evert obstacle opposed to 
them, (and of whom (’apt. Coghlan speaks in the highest terms of praise ;) 
they literally drove the French before them at the point of the bayonet, 
pursuing them through the batteries to the heights that command the town, 
leaving it entirely to our mercy. The boats, under the direction of Sir 
J. Sinclair, then entered the Mole, and in less than two hours brought out 
the vessels. I feel greatly indebted to Capt. Coghlan for his able advice, 
and for the zeal and ability manifested by him ; likewise to Sir J. Sinclair 
and the lion. Capt. Spencer, for tlieir perseverance in sweeping their vessels 
in under a heavy fire from the batteries, and placing them in the most judi- 
cious position to cover the marines, to which I attribute, in a great degree, 
our small loss/' 

Then follows the list of killed and wounded. 

The re-embarkation of the men was conducted under Capt. Spencer’s 
orders. He selected a situation which was particularly veil calculated 
to resist any attack from the direction of Toulon or Marseilles, had 
such been attempted. 

In a letter from Capt. Usslicr, that officer thus expresses himself on 
the subject of Capt. Spencer : 

u I regret nmcfi that I cannot put my hand on inv memoranda regarding our la- 
mented friend’s services when under my command ; indeed I am most anxious lo 
hear honourable testimony to tlie zeal uiui ability manifested by him on every occa- 
sion. lie served twice under my command, first on being promoted to the rank of 
Commander, and afterwards when lie commanded Jf.M. Hrig Espoir. My memo- 
randa would prove that the opinion 1 had* formed of his character 1ms since been 
confirmed by every act of his life. In the command of the Espoir lie had many 
opportunities of manifesting his zeal, but particularly at the attack of Cassis, where 
he so conspicuously displayed his courage and ability.” 

January 19th, 1834, Commander Spencer was appointed to the Car- 
ron, 20-gun corvette, and was made Captain, but continued in command 
of the same ship till June 4th, 1814. 

September 15th, of the same year, the Carron was employed under 
the orders of Capt. Hon. W. Percy, at the gallant but unfortunate 
attack of Fort Bowyer, near Mobile, in Florida. The failure of the 
wind and a strong ebb-tide, obliged the darron to anchor before Capt. 
Spencer could get into ‘the desired position. He accordingly repaired 
on board the Commodore’s ship, and remained there till it was found 
expedient to destroy her. Capt. Percy has borne testimony to his con- 
duct in his official letter in these words, — “ To Capts. Lockyer and 
Spencer, I am particularly indebted for their assistance when on board 
the Hermes, during the action, and at so anxious a moment of it.” 
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Subsequently, at Capt. Percy's trial for *he loss of his ship, Capt. 
Spencer deposed, that he considered the attack justifiable under the 
circumstances. Capt. Percy, it need hardly be added, was honourably 
acquitted, * 1 

We next find Capt. Spencer, employed under Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, in the expedition against New Orleans; and in Sir Alexander’s 
dispatches, dated January 1815, his services are honourably spoken of. 
It* was here that Capt. Spencer showed the great advantage he had 
derived from the professorial school in which he had been educated. 
By his 1 knowledge, of theWreiich and Spanish languages he was able 
to render essential service to this expedition. His was the task, al- 
though the junior Captain present, to reconnoitre Lac Borgne, for the 
purpose of ascertaining where a landing could be best effected. In this 
service he on one occasion penetrated in a canoe to the suburbs of 
New Orleans. Having discovered an eligible spot for the disembarka- 
tion, with the assistance^ a small body of troops under Colonel Thorn- 
ton, lie took possession of it, after dislodging a party of American 
soldiers. } • 

On the 8th of January, the last and disastrous attack was made on 
the American lines, and till that time Capt. Spencer was constantly 
and actively employed. When peace was declared, it became an object 
with the British Commander-in-Chief to pacify our Indian allies, 
and to settle their claims. In command of the Cydnus, a frigate of 
4(5 guns, to which he had been appointed, Capt. Spencer accomplished 
this task, and returned to England. 

In May 1817, he was appointed to the Ganymede, on the Medi- 
terranean station, where lie served three years. On his return to 
England in 1818, he obtained the command of His Majesty’s ship 
Owen Glen dower, and proceeded to South America, to place himself 
under the orders of Sir Thomas Hardy. It is the fate of a Captain of 
a man-of-war to be frequently obliged to act in a diplomatic character. 
Our complicated commercial relations with the New States, which we 
had not yet recognized, nr, as Mr. Cafining expressed it, “ called into 
existence,” occasioned very intricate questions of international law ; — 
in all these Capt. Spencer’s cultivated mind and excellent judgment 
were of great benefit to the service, and to the important interests which 
he represented. But notwithstanding these higher duties, he bestowed 
unremitted attention upon the discipline of his ship, and particularly 
on the education of the young men entrusted to bis care. It was a 
favourite maxim with him, that in the young naval officer, a good 
education, together with gentlemanlike conduct, was the best pledge 
and earnest of future distinction. His was the ship to which this 
Journal alluded in a recent Number, as follows: — 

u In 18 f 2 i* there was a frigate on the South American station, which for 
good discipline and efficient order might havj challenged the whole service. 
She was what a seaman would wish to see; all worked together and well; 
but the officers had a bond of union amongst them not generally known, 
which the zeal and intelligence of the Captain had made it his duty to ar- 
range and establish. He had held out to them the advantages of knowledge. 


* Erratum — 1822. 
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and by his regulations had facilitated to them the means of attaining it. 
Amongst other plans, a catalogue of all the books on board, on which *2000 
volumes were to be found, was compiled, a temporary reading-room was 
opened during retain hours, fend in this place the captain himself, the lieu- 
tenants, midshipmen, and others assembled, and certainly lost none of their 
dignity by this their praiseworthy association.” 

Whenever the interest of his country or the honour of his profession 
were concerned, as well as in his private relation^ great liberality 
a distinguishing characteristic of Capt. Sjtfncer. When the Owen 
Glendower was commissioned, the useful invention o£ Congreve VLights 
had just been introduced into Naval Gunnery. Capt. Spencer in vain 
applied to the Ordnance Board, at which there was then no naval officer, 
to have them fixed to his guns. The request was not listened to, upon 
which this disinterested officer ordered a set at liis own charge ; on this 
they were at last granted, and they are now generally supplied to the 
navy. 

After going to Copenhagen, the Owen Glendowcr was paid off, 
September 4822. <In April 1823, Capt. Spencer commissioned the 
Naiad (40). 

Till the middle of the year 1820, this frigate was employed on the 
Barbary coast. The Dey of Algiers had broken into the British Con- 
sul's house, and had committed other barbarous and disgraceful acts, 
and his coast was consequently placed under blockade. This service 
was principally entrusted to Capt. Spencer. In January 1824, lie gave 
chase to a corvette, which was boarded and taken by^ the Camelion, 
having previously been cut to pieces by the well-directed and de- 
structive fire of the Naiad’s guns. In her he had the good fortune 
to liberate seventeen unhappy Spaniards from the horrors of slavery. 
She was then burnt. 

In the Ga^tte of May 1824, is a letter from Capt. Spencer, describ- 
ing a very gallant service performed by his boats at Bona. The fol- 
lowing is an extract. 

u She (an Algerine brig-of-war) was moored head and stern, in addition 
to a chain-cable, fast on shore, in a bight within about eighty feet of the 
walls of the fortress, upon which 1 counted at least 10 pieces of cannon, 
some flanking her on either side, none farther off than short canister range, 
and several within her own length; amongst which latter were the 16 guns 
belonging to the brig herself ; the enemy not unreasonably conceiving that 
by placing them there, in preference to keeping them in her, all attempts at 
boarding must he rendered ineffectual by their fire.” 

He proceeds to say, that — 

“ All these obstacles, and the tremendous fire of cannon* and small arms 
kept up during the whole time the boats were in sight, which by the illumi- 
nation caused by the burning vessel was lengthened, served only as a means 
of showing how vain all resistance is when British seamen and marines are 
led by their officers in iRe way* they were upon this occasion. Lieut. Quin 
did not leave the Brig until she was a complete blaze in all parts, which 
ended in her partially blowing up, Arc. &c.” 

The infatuated Dey at last was forced to sue for terms, but not 
till arrangements were made for bombarding his stronghold, and to 
Captain Spencer was confided the settlement and conclusion of the 
treaty. 
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The list year of the Naiad’s service \qas passed on the coasts of 
Greece and in the Archipelago, employed in the protection of dar com- 
merce, and occasionally in political negotiation. . » 

Gunnery was a department of the service to wliicll Capt. Spencer 
paid particular attention. Tljje system of Sir Philip Broke, was the 
one which he upheld. He knew that it was to his guns, to the rapi- 
dity and precision of his fire, that that officer always attributed his 
unexampled success • and it was Capt. Spencer’s care to imitate an4 
inculcate his judicious system. 

On the Naiadjbeing orcfdred home, lie received the following letter 
from Vice-Admiral Sir II. Neale. 

“ Revenge, Malta, 2nd August 1826. 

“Sir, — I n forwarding to you your orders for the Naiad’s immediate return 
to England, I cannot hut accompany them with an expression of regret 
at the close of your services under my command, for I have been sensible 
of the zeal and judgment that you have shown in the performance of the 
important duties that 1 have intrusted to yopr management ; and I must 
add, that l have observed with pleasure the good discipline of the Naiad, 
and particularly the attention which you have so successfully devoted to the 
exercise of the great guns; which, while it has ensured the efficiency of the 
ship, and done honour to her officers and ship's company, has, at the same 
time, afforded a useful example to the sloops which have been from time to 
time employed under your orders. 1 am. Sir, &e. &c. 

“ Harry Neale, Vice-Admiral.” 

“ To Capt. Hon. R. C. Spencer, 

“ H.M.S. Naiad.” 

* 

The Naiad returned to England, and was paid off in October 
1820*. 

The late Admiralty has been frequently censured for the adoption of 
that system under which Captain Speiicer, in preference to many older 
officers, was so constantly employed. 

We have always been of opinion, that in a profession so active as the 
Navy, a certain proportion of young officers should be kept in commission. 
For this we have the high authority of Lord Collingwood, who, whilst 
lie bitterly regrets the insipidity of his service, which occasioned all 
his young men to leave him, indulges the expression of his exultation 
over the exploits of the young officers in the Adriatic, at the head of 
whom was Sir William Iloste. Let it be remembered, that Lord Nelson 
was only thirty-nine years of age, when, under the Naval Adminis- 
tration of the venerable father of the subject of this memoir, he 
boarded the San Nicholas and San Joseph at the battle of St. Vincent, 
and principally contributed to the success of that glorious achieve- 
ment. 

The want of the excitement of war, and the attractions of prize mondy, 
are sadly complained of by wlfat is termed the old school. It is to be 
expected that the young men are not affeoted by the influence of these 
mortifying privations. Youth and activity are inseparable, and if a 
proportion of the younger branches are not employed, we tremble for 
the efficiency of the Navy. 

Claims of long and unrequited service must carry very great weight, 
and justly so. But it is the duty of the heads o5 a profession to look 
beyond tiie claims of individuals to the country’s claims, and to encou- 
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rage anfl bring forward a large proportion of young and active men. 
We are witli reason proud of the merits and glory of the heroes of the 
last war. 'Theiy imperishable fame is associated with the brightest 
period of our Naval History; and it is because the system which we 
uphold made them what they are that? we advocate its continuance. 
To our predecessors ive owe those noble practical lessons which ought 
to stimulate our zeal and form the basis of our nautical acquirements. 
Prom our young officers we may expect a degree pf theoretical know- 
ledge and general acquirements, of which ci/himstances have, in many 
instances, deprived the experienced veteran; It behoves then an able 
Administration to amalgamate the two, and to engraft the energy and 
attainments of the young school upon the experiences and professional 
knowledge of the old. 

In August 1827, Capt. Spencer was appointed Private Secretary to 
His Royal Highness the Lord" High Admiral, and in this situation 
assisted Jlis Royal Highness in effecting many useful reforms in the 
Naval Department. Captain Spencer was a great advocate for that 
system of inspeetitfn which at that time gave so much satisfaction 
to the service, and which lias since been discontinued. To his 
pen is attributed the ingenious catechism which gained the name 
of the 99 questions, and which, though never acted on,* became 
known to the service, and was productive of many advantageous re- 
sults. 

If by some it lias been thought, that whilst in this arduous situation 
he drew the strings of authority a little too tight, it must be recollect- 
ed, that to an accusation of this sort all public officers are liable ; and 
when so much real worth is remembered, surely a little occasional blunt- 
ness and shortness of manner, unfortunately incident to the profession 
of a seaman and the habits of .command, scarcely deserve our notice. 
His illustrious and grateful master did justice to his merit, and at his 
particular recommendation, George IV. conferred upon him the title of 
Knight Commander of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order. During 
the illness of Sir William lloste Captain Spencer took the command 
of the Royal Sovereign Yacht, when His Royal Highness made his 
second visitation to the Dock-yards* in 1828. Exemplary in all his 
conduct, he thought it right to read to the ship’s company the ser- 
vice of the church ; and His Royal Highness remarked, that he 
never heard it performed with more impressive eloquence than on 
that occasion. 

On the resignation of His Royal Highness employment again became 
immediately the object of this zealous and indefatigable officer, and in 
September 1828 lie was appointed to* the command of the Madagascar, 
a frigate of 48 guns, on the Mediterranean station. On the present 
Administration coming into office, Sir Robert Spencer was selected to 
represent the Navy at the Ordnance Board, as Surveyor- General of 
that department, and his ship was ordered home. 

* This was understood to he on account of the lamented resignation of the*JLord 
High Admiral at that period ; an event which was received by the profession, for 
which lie had done so much good, with a regret only equalled by the satisfaction 
which had been created fly His Royal Highness’s first appointment. 
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He (vas not destined, however, to revisit his native country, an 
inflammation of the bowels having seized him $t Alexandria, which 
lasted only two days ; he died on the 4th November at -his honour- 
able post, in the execution of his duty/ as Captaih of a British man- 
of-war. 9 

In the Navy, the piivate character of the individual is so intimately 
blended with the record of his professional carder, that in this respect 
little remains to be added. The kindness of his disposition is im- 
printed on the hearts of -all who knew him. 

“ Tf the biographer,” says Johnson, Ck writes from personal know- 
ledge, and makes haste to gratify the publitj curiosity, there is danger 
lest his interest, Jiis fear, or his tenderness overpower his fidelity/* 
Of the influence of the latter sentiment, the writer of this sketch feels 
lie should indeed he mindful, lie therefore hastens to conclude, hum- 
bly trusting that the history of a lif$ at once useful and honourable, 
may not be without vantage to the profession of which Sir Robert 
Spencer was so distinguished a member. m * 


CIRCULAR SYSTIiM OF FORTIFICATION. 

Wk take an early opportunity of noticing, though for the present 
without eomfhent, the System of Fortification upon a circular con- 
struction, brought forward at the late examination at Addiscombe, by 
Mr. Bordwine, Professor of Fortification and Artillery at that institu- 
tion. Upon that occasion, plans illustrative of the system were pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Bordwine attaches to the Angular Systems of Permanent For- 
tification, four principal defects, viz: — 1st, The liability to enfilade 
unless constructed under peculiarly favourable circumstances of locality ; 
2nd, The want of direct fire from their most exposed points, the sali- 
ants ; and 4th, The want of cooperation between their fronts when 
the besieger has attained the counterscarp, and the consequent isolated 
condition of that attacked. 

All these evils may be considered as materially vitiating the existing 
methods of fortifying, and so inherent in them that they cannot be 
removed while the same form remains to the body of the place, or to 
the detached works. Mr. Bordwine, therefore, proposes to make his 
works circular ; by giving them this form, lie preserves them from the 
effects of ricochet, and obtains both a direct and flanking fire upon 
every portion of ground which the enemy must pass over. Whereas, 
in the existing systems, the saliants are only defended by auxiliary 
fire, which being silenced by ricochet, or direct batteries, the ground is 
occupied by the enemy at little risk and at trifling loss. 

All the flanking defences in the existing systems may be silenced 
without the enemy being put to the necessity of attacking them di- 
rectly, that is, without getting possession of the works in which such 
flanking defences are placed. In the propose^ system, no such effect 
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can be produced on the flanjcs ; they cannot be seen from any'ground 
out of thfe works in , which they are situated, and their strong case- 
mated condition renders them invulnerable to vertical fire, so that the 
besieger must caivy* them before they will cease to operate upon his 
advance to the body of the place. Tliesf flanking batteries are placed 
in works which are so disposed as to allow them not only to defend the 
front to which they lire attached, but also the collateral fronts, and 
thps, contrary to what is the case in the right lined systems, tli§ froiK 
against which an enemy would particularlyydirecl his attack, is not 
left to its own resources only, but derives po/erful assistance frofn the 
adjoining fronts. Hence the assault of the body of the place entails 
the necessary capture of five principal works, either Ahree bastions and 
two demi-lunes, or two bastions and three demi-lunes. The enemy 
will thus find himself engaged in a widely extended course of attacks 
which are subjected to greater c^isacl vantages than can be experienced 
against the angular systems. The space also for establishing himself 
in these tircular bastions and demi-lunes, is overwhelmed with fire 
from the entrenchments and from the body of the place, and although 
these spaces are ample for the garrison to deploy means to meet an 
assault, they become disadvantageous^ contracted for the besieger to 
advance from. 

Sorties from the angular works are also made under great difficul- 
ties, they are generally flank movements from the re-entering places 
of arms, out of which the troops must move in column ; Mr. Bordwine 
makes an arrangement for presenting a position parallel to that of the 
enemy — for enabling the garrison to issue from the covered-way in 
line — to fall upon the trenches at any moment, and to return again to 
the covered position without the risk of being pursued by the enemy. 
The covered-way becomes, therefore, one of the strongest positions of 
the fortress, and which can only be occupied by the assailants, after 
having driven the besieged from it sword in hand ; an operation of 
doubtful character when the means of defence in the covered-way are 
considered, as well as .the powefful support drawn from the works 
before which it is situated. In the angular system, it is well known 
that this position falls after a few days labour with the spade and 
pickaxe. 

These are some of the leading advantages which Mr. Bordwine 
considers his system to possess over those he would supersede, but 
there are many other points of superiority in it which it would re- 
quire much time to point out, and which will be found in his Memoir , 
wherein he treats of and compares together the right-lined and cir- 
cular systems. , 
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The work at present before us may be entitled a fragment of Polish 
history. Its professed object if%to record the exploits of the Polish legions 
in the service of the French Republic, and to throw some light upon the 
modern annals of a people known to Europe only b^ their misfortunes, — of 
a%peop]^ whose rise, whose political existence, and whose fall, may be consi- 
dered as so many prdtilem^ hitherto unsolved. Of Poland we know but lit- 
tle : we know that the penVf the historian has traced a feeble sketch of her 
victories, her struggles, and her overthrow. But the peculiar constitution of 
that republic, — the origin of her laws and customs, — her people of nobles, — 
her turbulent assemblies, — her religious toleration in the midst of a bar- 
barous age, — her sudden downfall, when other nations emerged into a state of 
comparative independence ; — these are subjects apparently involved in im- 
penetrable mystery. Accurate research, into any portion of Polish annals 
must, therefore, be highiy valuable, both from the interesting nature of the 
subject itself, and from the novelty of the information conveyed. • 

After the fatal battle of Maoejowica, follow ed by the dismemberment of 
Poland in 179l<, the greater part of her warriors quitted their native land, 
and under the standard of the F reach Republic still combated, though on a 
foreign soil, in the cause of independence. The blood that could no longer 
be shed in defence of unhappy Poland, was nobly devoted to the glory of 
France: — the heroes that had witnessed the last faint ray of liberty, as it 
set on the land hallowed by the grave of Sobieski, hailed its apparent dawn 
upon another nation. But the natural consequence of popular anarchy en- 
sued. The hydra of despotism established itself amongst a people who, in- 
toxicated with* their misused freedom, bartered rational independence for 
riotous excess and ultimate slavery ; thus madly overthrowing the idol 
which themselves had reared. Amongst the Polish leaders, who, on the 

} >artition of their country, sought a brighter destiny in a distant and more 
avoured land, was Dombrowski, the friend and companion in arms of Kos- 
ciuszko. Deeming his unaided efforts insufficient to avenge the hero of 
Poland, who languished in the solitude of a prison, I)omb?bwski conceived 
the project of organising a corps of warriors, whose banner might serve as a 
rallying point for their dispersed felUw-citizens ; — whose deeds of arms 
might exhibit to Europe the spectacle of Poland’s defenders still unconquer- 
ed, still glorious in the ranks of France ; — and whose efforts might one day 
even regenerate their country, renewed, like the phoenix, from her own 
ashes. Such was the origin of the celebrated Polish legions. 

On his arrival in Paris, Dombrow ski submitted his plan for the considera- 
tion of the French Directory. The important notes which he put together 
in elucidation of his grand design, form part of his memoirs, and prove at 
once the ardour of his zeal, and the sincerity of his patriotism. The free- 
dom of Poland was his object : his means consisted in the establishment of a 
common centre, that might serve as a point of union to his countrymen. The 
regulations of the French Republic prohibiting the enrolment of foreign 
troops as part of the national force, on the 9th Jan. 1797, Buonaparte at that 
time General, incorporated the Poles in the legions of the republic of Lom- 
bardy. From that moment, Dombrowski and his soldiers were attached to 
the fortune of France. They assisted in the pacHication of Reggio ; signal- 
ised themselves in the campaign of Rome ; rendered themselves masters of 
the kingdom of Naples ; shared the fatigues and dangers of a new war in 
Lombardy ; and after having a second time contributed to the conquest of 


* Histoire des Legions Polonaises en Italic sous le Gommandement du General 
Dombrowski. Par Leonard Chodzko. 
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Italy, sheathed their swords at tfie peace of Luneville. Severe had been 
their strifggles ; prodigally had their blood been lavished, to afford Europe 
an example ,of valour serviceable only to foreign ambition, — of a victorious 
army without a nation; — famtj their meagre recompense, and scars their 
indisputable right. 

At the termination of hostilities, the Polish legion formed an army of 
1J>,000 men. The greater portion of this force, after the peace, embarked for 
St. Domingo; the remainder volunteered to serve in the Neapolitan troops, 
or»were distributed amongst the battalions of France, whose soldiers#to the 
last found in these devoted warriors the faithfuLcomp^nions of their toils, 
and the generous rivals of their fame. f * 

Dombrovvski made his re-appearance in Poland in the Wftr of 1806. The 
effect produced by his presence was almost magical. In the name of Napo- 
leon. he spoke of liberty and independence, and in less than two months, 
30,000 men were levied and suitably equipped. After the peace of Tilsit, 
and the formation of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, lie was joined with 
Zaionczek in command of the Polish army, under the orders of the ill-fated 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski. In the unfortunate Campaign in 181<2, he de- 
fended to 'the last the bridges thrown across the Beresina, and on that occa- 
sion was severely wopnded. In 1813, the division which he commanded 
performed prodigies of valour at Lcipsiek, and was justly considered one of 
the finest and most effective in the whole army. 

After a series of exploits, glorious to the warrior’s fame, but unprofitable 
to his country, the veteran defender of Polish independence employed his 
remaining moments in arranging his memoirs. The Emperor Alexander, 
whose brave and kingly spirit was capable of appreciating the courage of an 
enemy, conferred on him the rank of General of Cavalry, named him Sena- 
tor of the Palatine States, arid decorated him with the Order of the White 
Eagle. Dombrowski terminated his mortal career at W inagora, in 1818, a 
year after the death of Kosciuszko. 11 is last will contained directions that 
he should be buried in the uniform which he wore at the head of his legions 
in Italy ; that the two swords of honour conferred on him in the field of bat- 
tle should be deposited by his side, along with three halls that had, in differ- 
ent actions, beejj. extracted from his body. The republic of Cracow, whose 
capital is already enriched with the tombs of Polish kings and heroes, would 
fain have interred the remains of Dombrowski beside those ofSobieski, of 
Poniatowski, and of Thadetis Koscitiszko. The proposition, however, being 
overruled, the last wishes of the dying warrior were religiously observed. 

In the solitude of his peaceful retreat, we have already stated, the gal- 
lant Dombrowski had soothed the infirmities of declining age by arranging 
in methodical and lucid order many valuable documents relative to bis cam- 
paigns in Italy, Germany, and Russia. These memoirs, which have now 
appeared for the first time, with a slight variation from their original form, 
have served as the basis of the History of the Polish Legions, recently 
published by M. Leonard Chodzko. 

u Several autograph memoirs of General Dombrowski,” says the author ; u seve- 
ral important documents, to which the public had never obtained access, were, how- 
ever known to exist, and had been deposited in the hands of the veteran's intimate 
and confidential friends. One of the latter lias favoured me with the sight of a 
copy of which he is in possession, and which haj* been faithfully transcribed from 
the original manuscript. Dombrowski, the leader, and, I may say, the creator of the 
Polish legions, was, perhaps, better*calculatcd than any historian of the present day, 
to render full justice to their generous self-devotion, and their almost unexampled 
heroism. * * * Feeling the impossibility of introducing to the reader’s notice 

the Polish legions, without a hasty sketch of the misfortunes that gave rise to their 
formation, I purpose to devote a few chapters to a brief narrative of the events 
immediately preceding the downfall of Poland. I shall afterwards succinctly de- 
scribe the various efforts f>f the self-exiled warriors for the regeneration of their 
country : their struggles at Paris, at Venice, at Constantinople, at Berlin, at Mi- 
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Ian, at Vienna. Lastly, after a summary group pf theseieading facts, I shall treat 
of the formation of the Polish legions : I shall trace the course of eaclt individual 
warrior, who, no longer able to combat for his country, dbeyed the call that most 
closely sympathised with his own feelings, and devoted hjs best blood to a cause 
which, with the hope of brighter days for hiss dative land, held out the immediate 
certainty of deadly personal struggle. I shall trace the victorious march of the 
Polish legions to Rome, to Naples, to Florence, to Mantua, to Milan, till the peace 
of Luneville, destroying their fondly cherished hopes of |heir country’s resurrection, 
compelled them to follow the fortunes of their new Monarch into Tuscany and 
Naples, or under a truing tropical sun, to struggle against the ravages of J cli- 
mate which thinned their ryiks more fearfully than the edge of the sword. Their 
later Imrmls exlijMt them agltin rushing to arms, at the bidding of one whose voice 
pronounced the aestiny of nations, — whose eye measured Europe with a glance. 
Again were the plains of Italy deluged with the youthful blood of Poland ; again 
did her veterans reap the empty, but hard-earned, honours of the field. It seemed 
to have been written in the book of fate, that the Poles, faithful to their oatli, 
should deck the annals of their adoptive country with substantial triumphs, while 
their native land was graced with the trophies of sterile victories, and cheated with 
the mockery of renown.”'* 

The following fragments will explain the motives of the interest attached 
by the French Directory to the formation of the Polish legions. The first 
is a memorial, with some cursory details of his plan, originally written in 
French, by General Dombrowski himself. Subjoined is General Kleber’s 
answer. 

“It is not my object to consider either in a political or commercial point of view, 
the fatal consequences that must result to the whole of Europe from the partition 
of Poland. As a soldier, I would direct the attention of the French Government 
to the question considered solely in a military light. I need not enlarge upon the 
advantages which have accrued to Russia from the downfall of Poland : upon the 
vast accession of military force, which the former has acquired, — an accession that 
can at each moment enable her to make a successful irruption into Turkey, — to 
hold Sweden under absolute dependence,— to overawe Prussia, — and to assume a 
high hand over Austria, as well through the medium of her interests as of her fears. 
Tlu* situation of the north, at all times an object of disquiet to the Southern Pow- 
ers, is, at this critical juncture, calculated to redouble their apprehensions. Of the 
well-grounded motives for such apprehensions, the French Government is already 
aware, and has doubtless, in its wisdom, given due consideration to so momentous 
A question. Farther comment would, on*my part, bo superfluous ; I shall, there- 
fore, confine myself to the reflection that, under existing circumstances, Poland 
might serve as a powerful instrument towards the developement of a system more 
congenial to the views of France than that which it is the interest of the North to 
promote. 

“ The most brilliant success might be expected from a new plan of insurrection, 
the result of sound combination and mature reflection, and the ultimate object of 
which should be, to engage Prussia in a war with Austria and Russia. I shall now 
detail the means which would, in my opinion, tend to the accomplishment of this 
grand object, and I shall even anticipate the objections which may he urged against 
the execution of the plan. To further the design in view, the first step requisite 
would be thq formation of a certain number of Polish legions, destined to act in 
concert with the armies of the Republic, of Italy, and of the Rhine. 

u 1 st. It is suggested that these legions might form the kernel, as it were, of an 
army to be organised for Poland* 

“ ‘idly. It is proposed that they should be commanded by general officers who 
have served with distinction in the last two* campaigns of Poland against Russia 
and her Allies. 

8dly. It is ‘submitted that the respective corps of these legions should be com- 
posed of Gallicians, forcibly enlisted in the Austrian service, and of subaltern offi- 
cers disbanded in Poland, who, prompted by national spirit, have nearly all refused 
to enter the service of the invading powers. 

4thly. These legions, serving as volunteers, and att&ched to the army of France, 
would be, in all respects, subordinate to the generals of the Republic, and would 
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follow the several destinations previously marked out for them by the French 
Government” 

The General next draws a brief outline of the advantages that would 
result both to France •and Poland from the proposed plan, and then adds ; — 
“ I shall terminate this memorial by the following reflexions. Unless the heart 
of an army be formed for Poland, it is impossible°that a new revolution can take 
place in that country, notwithstanding the ardent wishes and zealous co-operation 
of the patriots in the interior. There can he little doubt, that, nothing but an in- 
suriiectiou in Poland can avert the designs of the Allied Northern Powers. Aif 
explosion in Gallicia would rouse the spirit of the diyonteifted in Hungary ; and 
Austria, instead of concentrating her forces against France, would be compelled to 
divide them in order to ensure the repose of her ow n territory. ' * 

u Prussia, who from regard to her own interest must ever he the natural ally of 
France, would adopt a decisive system from the moment of Pdiaud’s appearance on 
the political scene. Turkey would shake off her apathy on Poland’s declaring war 
against Austria and Russia. Sweden would abandon her system of neutrality at 
the approach of a revolution that mi^lit endanger the power of Russia, and the 
latter state, harassed on all sides, — menaced by her neighbours, and by her own 
discontented subjects, could no longer favour the conspiracies of French emigrants, 
kindle the flames of war against France, or aggrandize her power at the expense of 
Europe. t 

“ Such would inevitably be the result of the plan that I have now the honour 
to submit to the attention of Government ; and as the limited space of this docu- 
ment restricts me to general observations, 1 reserve for another occasion various 
minute details relative to the several propositions contained in this memorial, should 
the Government deem it advisable to consider my suggestion. I flatter myself that 
1 can furnish these details with perfect accuracy, being thoroughly acquainted with 
the territory of Poland, with the situations, the. frontiers and the states of which 
partition has been made, together with all the localities suitable for military opera- 
tions and movements. ' 

“ I am aware that the favourable reception of this plan will in a great measure 
depend on the confidence that the French Government may be pleased to repose in 
him who has now the honour to present it. 

u By the intervention of citizen Descorches, formerly Minister of France at 
Warsaw, and by that of citizens Barthelftnv and Caillnrd, I trust I shall obtain the 
suffrages of the P**#riots so deservedly in full possession ol the confidence of Poland. 

u Paris, 10 Vendemiaire, year o of the Republic, 

“ £10 th October 1700.) 

• u Dombrowski ” 

This memorial forcibly attracted the attention of Government, but the 
laws of the Republic, as we have above •stated, not authorizing levies of 
foreign regular troops, the Directory referred Dombrowski to Buonaparte, 
then General-in-Chief of the army in Italy. The gallant Pole hastened to 
acquaint his friend Kleber with the result of his application. The answer 
from Kleber is one of those characteristic, documents that breathe the frank 
spirit of a soldier, and the kindred soul of a companion in arms. 

“ KLEBEIl, GENERAL OF DIVISION, COMMANDING THE RIGHT WINC# OF THE 
u ARMY, TO GENERAL DOMBROWSKI. f 

“ Head -Quarters, Coblentz, 29 Frimaire, year 5 (179(h) 
u On the receipt of your letter, my dear General, in which you acquaint me with 
your departure for the army of Italy, I expected your arrival with a degree of im- 
patience, equal to the pleasure I should have felt had circumstances fortunately 
permitted our meeting. 4 

u I need not declare how ardently I desire that your journey may produce the 
results which you seem to hope. In whatever corner of the world chance and cir- 
cumstances may cast you, believe me I shall never feel so truly gratified as w hen I 
la rn that you are happy., and that your slightest wishes are accomplished. 

“ Recollect, my dear General, that you owe it to the attachment l feel for you to 
let me hear from you frequently, and to acquaint me minutely with all that may 
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intere«t # yourself individually, as well as ybur jountry, Should the latter be des- 
tined once more to rank as an independent nation, and should you stargd in need of 
a helping hand, command my services freely. Where* er I maybe, I shall feel 
proud of contributing even indirectly to the liberty of a people scf well formed to 
enjoy the gift. * ' * 

u Be assured that your countrjjnen who may address themselves to me, will find 
in your friend a faithful ally, who will furnish them with the speediest means of 
reaching their respective destinations, who will take exact account of their names, 
^ind transmit the list to you ; for that purpose, you will perceive the necessity of 
always affording me precise information of your movements. ■» 

u I forward this to the address of (leu. Buonaparte. I embrace you most affec- 
tionately,— you and your soft, and beg to be remembered to your faithful Aide-de- 
Uamp Trfmo. (fen . Bernadette takes the most lively interest in the success of your 
projects, and entreats you to accept the expression *bf his warmest friendship. 
u Adieu, mj' dear General, and believe me your devoted friend, 

“ Kleber.” 

The author describes the march of the Polish legions into Rome, and gives 
an account of the well-earned tribute? paid to the valour of Dombrowski. 
On the occasion alluded to, the standard of Mahomet, captured a century 
before by the heroic Sobieski under the walls of Vienna, was* transferred 
from the shrine of Loretto, and deposited with milit/iry honours in the care 
of the Polish leader, who so well could guard the trophy which his prede- 
cessor had non. 

On tiie 20th Germinal, (lflth April,) the division destined for the expedition 
to Rome, was mustered at Rimini, and on the 14th Floreal, year (J of the Republic, 
(drd May 1700,) Gen. Bombrowski, passing by Ancona and Spoletta, made his 
entry into the capital of llu* Christian world at the head of his legions. 

u Gen. Kniaziewicz, with the first battalion of artillery under his orders, occu- 
pied the capital, where the Polish Head- quarters were established, 

u Thus did a handful of warriors, self- banished from their country, and buffeted 
by the caprice of fortune, wave their victorious standard over the wreck of Roman 
splendour. The glorious recollections that at each step forced themselves upon the 
exiles, — the venerable ruins of monumental Rome, hallowed by antiquity, and awful 
in the majesty of desolation, inspired the .followers of Dombrowski with that love 
for science and the arts which stamps prosperity with value, and dignities adversity. 
The patriot soldier, in war, brave as the heroes over whose dust ne trod, — in peace, 
emulating the virtues and cultivating the acquirements that rendered Rome mis- 
tress of the world, was worthy to trace tin* footsteps of her sons once triumphant 
over countless barbarian hordes, — of her sons trampling indignantly oil the em- 
blems of tyranny, and subjugating nations by their pre-eminence in the arts as well 
as by their superiority in arms. Desirous that his soldiers should reap every pos- 
sible ad* antage from their quarters in Rome, and dreading the enervating attrac- 
tions of idleness and dissipation so fatal to the discipline of an army, Dombrowski 
published a general order encouraging his troops to devote to the cultivation of 
languages, history, and mathematics, the few moments that could he spared from 
military occupations. He endeavoured to impress on their attention, that in every 
situation in which they might be placed, and more especially in their actual posi- 
tion, the soldiers of Poland should attract the attention of Europe, not by their 
numbers, hut, by the extent of their acquirements, and by the possession of those 
virtues which distinguish the sons of freedom from mercenary hirelings. 

“ A century had elapsed since the memorable epoch when John Sobieski had 
delivered the Austrian capital from almost inevitable destruction, cut to pieces the 
Turks encamped under its ramparts, and captured the standard of Mahomet. The 
campaign thus gloriously terminated, SobieAi presented to the shrine of Loretto 
the Ottoman banner and the sabre with which he had won the trophy. These 
spolia opima had been favourably accepted, and since that period had continued to 
grace the walls of the holy fane. 

“ The Roman Consul, taking into consideration that Rome was then inhabited 
and protected by the troops of Poland, w as struck with the idea of making them 
brilliant, restitution in recompense for their services. * Having, therefore., apprized 
Dombrowski that Loretto contained a monument of his country's military glorv. 
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the Consul expressed the most zealous anxiety to ofFer it to the General as r tribute 
due to liia prowess. Dombrowski,* gratified by this mark of attention, and availing 
himself of the good-will evinced in his behalf, directed Kozakiewicz, who had been 
left with some companies at Fano and Sinigaglia, to take Loretto on his march, 
and to convey the stancfhrd of Mahomet to Rome. The order was punctually exe- 
cuted. On the 19th Prairial (7th June,) Kozakiewicz and his detachments arrived 
in Rome with the standard, which was deposited with becoming military honours 
at Doinbrowski’s quarters. From that day the standard continued to accompany 
the head-quarters of the legion, and even on the disbandment of the latter, the 
trophy, still constant to Dombrowski’s fortunes, was after his death in 1818 dcpo* 
sited in an apartment belonging to the Chateau of the RoyaHSociety of the Friends 
of Science , at Warsaw, where it is at present religious]^ preserved. * 

“ The sword was offered to Gen. Dornbrowski, who, eager to \h y homage to the 
memory of the hero by whom it* had first been wielded, sent it in the name of the 
legion to the Generalissimo Kosoiuszko, whose name is inseparable from the recol- 
lections of Polish liberty. The warrior received the well merited tribute from the 
hands of Kniaziewicz when that officer was dispatched to Paris for the purpose of 
presenting the Directory w ith the standards conquered from the Neapolitans/’ 

If in the records of history we would contemplate It darker page than that 
usually alhhted to the faded splendour of nations, we must seek it in the 
annals of Poland. Nearly forty years have elapsed since Europe has almost 
forgotten the name of a people whose country was once the asylum of reli- 
gious liberty, and the rampart of Christianity. There was, however, an in- 
stant, when Poland’s fate seemed suspended ; when the spirit of freedom 
.again hovered over her plains, and paused ere she resigned her charge to 
eternal vassalage and despair. One man held in his hand the balance in 
which Poland’s fate was weighed; — one man, whose will was rapid as 
thought ami powerful as destiny. He might ha\e given her new' laws, and 
with her constitution, renewed her existence. But Napoleon % preferred the 
destruction of thrones to the national redemption of a people. His fatal 
ambition urged him to the Kremlin ; there he found the boundary line 
which circumscribed his earthly greatness, and at a later period, when the 
prisoner of St. Helena, 

46 The last single captive to millions in war,” 

transported the sword of SohieskP to the barren rock — his throne, his pri- 
son, and liis tomb, the glittering trophy served at once as the evidence of his 
triumphs, and the memento of his faults. 


ON OUTPOST DUTIES AND PATROLLING. f 

Bavaria also has her Bismark— arid the Baron Reichliri Von Mehiegg, 
if not as vigorous in style, or as concentrated in expression as the spirit! 
stirring Gerier.il of the Sualuan King, far surpasses that author in powers of 
amplification and diffusenesK. Oapt. Short has judiciously abridged the P»,i- 
ron s Treatise on Outposts, and reduced it to the very tolerable length of 
eighty-tw o Hvo pages, and in both translations appears to have aimed more 


* See Salvandy’s History of # Polan<l. 

+ A Treatise on the Disposition and Duties of Outposts, abridged from the 
German of Baron Reichliri Von Meldegg, Colonel in the service of His Majesty the 
King of Bavaria, Companion of the Legion of Honour, &c. Ac. By Charles Wil- 
liam Short, Lieutenant and Captain, Coldstream Guards. 2nd Edition. 

2. A Treatise on Patrolling, from the German of Baron Reichliri Von Meldegg 
See. See* By Charles M llliam Short, Lieutenant and Captain (now Lientermnt- 
C'olouel,) Coldstream Guards. 
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at presenting the military world with such modification of the original 
works as might prove useful to the British service, than at giving a literal 
version of the German Treatises. He has thus at the fcame time freed him- 
self from the close cordon of translation, and brought* fqrward his author 
under the cover of that diction which is best adapted to render his labours 
popular among British readers. » 

With every disposition to admit the general excellence of Baron Mel- 
degg's observations, and of the instructions by whiclff they are accompanied, 
W45 must confess that (even in this age of reason) we still retain too mayy 
of the practical notion of the old school, to attach much value to systems of 
field service, or abstract theories on outpost duty. A part of the art of 
war in which, ab#vfc all others, situation and circumstances have so much 
control, does not admit of being laid down with the dogmatism of a drill- 
book, and the very trammels in which such treatises cannot fail to place 
the mind of an officer who looks to their rules only for his guidance, must 
operate to check those inspirations of intelligence, which new circumstances 
bring forth, and that fertility of resource which in the master-mind rises 
with the occasion. * 

In this estimation of the labours of such w’riters as the Barow Reichliu 
Von Meld egg, we by no means intend to maintain the impossibility of laying 
down some general principles for the instruction of trAops employed in out- 
post duty; hut these should he purely general principles; clear, concise, 
and easily retained in the memory : a few pages would he sufficient for such 
a work. Circumstances must determine the rest — prudence, boldness, acti- 
vity, and intelligence must meet the various changes and difficulties which 
may arise, and no recollection of abstract rules should interfere with the 
free exercise of those qualities, without the possession of which the respon- 
sible duties of an outpost officer can never be effectively fulfdled. 

Capt. Short mi his preface observes, that u this is a branch of service 
which is allowed to he hut imperfectly practised, as a system, in the British 
army/’ and unquestionably w e are deficient in this particular. But is out- 
post duty to he learned from theories ? or is it not of all the manifold opera- 
tions of war, that branch, of which a knowledge can alone he obtained by 
practice — by a repeated exercise of those mental faculties, upon which this 
important duty is almost exclusively dependant — by personffl^experience of 
the endless varieties of field service — -by real practice before an enemy. 
But this, it may he answered, is not to* he accomplished in time of peace, 
and, therefore, rccour.se must he had to the only other mode of instruction 
which can he substituted. We are of opinion that another, and a far better 
mode of instruction is available, and wc altogether deny the sufficiency of 
the substitute which is offered. Camps of exercise, such as those in which 
the Continental armies are periodically employed, would afford, among many 
other professional advantages, the best instruction that could be given, short 
of absolute warfare. The chain of posts, the picket, the vidette, the camp- 
guard, the patrole, might here he aptly illustrated, and their various duties 
pointed out and practised ; and we will venture to affirm that a few w'ceks, 
nay days, annually devoted to this exercise, would do more to impress the 
nature and requisites of outpost duty, upon the minds of the raw recruit 
and inexperienced officer, than the most faultless treatise which could be 
written on the subject. 

Abstract rules, unaccompanied by illustration, possess no interest for the 
young officer. Already too little disposed to seeA information from hooks, 
the most seducing of didactic forms must be employed to win his attention, 
and he will never be persuaded to bend his mind to the contemplation of 
precepts, the application of which requires so great an effort of his imagina- 
tive powers. Ir more than general principles he attempted in a work on 
outpost duty, the minor precepts should, we conceive, be accompanied bv 
suen relations of absolute occurrences as would Illustrate the rules laid 
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down. By this mode, amusement" would be combined with instruction, .and 
the recollection of the maxim, assisted by that of the fact which proved its 
truth. Descriptive plates should be also added ; for to imagine, and keep 
in mind through a lengthened parration, relative places, distances, and posi- 
tions, requires no 'ordinary stretch of fancy; thus illustrated, instruction on 
outpost duty might he of some practical benefit to young officers. 

Although Capt. Short’s version of the German terms employed by Baron 
Von Meldegg in these treatises is always faithful, and for the most part un- 
exceptionable, we must protest against the introduction into our military 
vocabulary of such terms as repli-post, aviso-pa trolc, fend tirailleur , each of 
which may be rendered intelligible without exceeding the limits of a. John- 
son’s dictionary. Too great a tendency to employ this 4 mongrel diction, 
already obtains among our 1 travelled scribes, and as National Editors, we 
must deprecate the practice. * 


, NEW MILITARY JOURNAL. 

A Military Journal- is about to appear in Hanover, under the direction of 
Major Jacobi of the Staff, ( ’apt. Ilanbury of the Grenadier Guards, and 
Lieut. Glunder of the Artillery. The Editors courteously express their 
readiness to receive foreign contributions, but at the same time expect that 
no contributor will hesitate to declare his name; pecuniary considerations 
are proclaimed to be foreign to the undertaking, and the Editors assume to 
themselves the right of returning any paper without giving their reasons for 
its rejection. No fixed time is determined on for the appearance of the 
Numbers, which will depend upon the materials that may bo in hand ; from 
three to four annually, however, is stated to bo the probable extent. No 
article is to he continued to a second number. The price of each Journal, 
consisting of from six to eight large 8vo. sheets, is 16 ggroschen, or about 
two shillings English. The 1st Number is to appear in January 1831. — 
All. Mil. Zeitung , No. 84-. 


*** It is our intention to devote more space in future, to Literary 
Notices and Announcements, than vve have hitherto had it in our power 
to do. The length, however, of our 'paper on the Polish Legion, and 
tlie universal pressure both of time and matter at the present season, 
prevent us from carrying our purpose so extensively into effect in our 
present number as we propose doing hereafter. 

A variety of Works, deserving and intended for notice, lie before us, 
and shall receive our early attention. Amongst them are. Lord Rod- 
ney’s Memoirs, Major Hay’s Peninsular War, Captain Biden’s Naval 
Discipline, Captain Simmons on Courts Martial, Trant’s (Greece, Kot- 
zebue’s Voyage, Captain White’s Naval Researches, Shipp’s Military 
Bijou, &c. &c. 

The third volume of Colonel Napier's History of the Peninsular 
War, is expected to appfear irf the course of the present month. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVJCE JOURNAL. 

CapL Sulivan on the Conduct of the Anson at the Capture of Curagoa. 

Lditob, The Numbers of your excellent work, the United Service 
l„__ f ?/ lor last year, having been lent to me for perusal, 1 find in it an ex- 
u4?ir.i 1 ? Il i ^( es Life of Sir James Wood, on the capture of Curacoa, 
which states, that t*e “ Anson entered about half an hour after the AVe- 
thusa, Latona, &c. &c. 

aS ® uc ^^Jftement is not the fact, 1 have enclosed you a copy of a 
* . r ! wro ^? }° M*' ILilfe, when I first heard such a statement appeared in 
ms work, and trustyou wiU give publicity to as much as will be necessary to 
away with Mr. Ralfe s assertions, my only object being to prevent those 
f®” r. are / lot acquainted with the high character of my late brave and 
gallant friend, from forming any erroneous opinion of it. 

# 1 am, ^ir, your most obedient servant, 

Wear, near Falmouth, Oct. 19th, 1830. ^ 

u „ y , . Copy of a Letter to Mr. Ralfe. 4 

F A wJ r?/ emved , a ,i etter frorn Capt. Hignan, with your Appendix to Sir 
a’i i‘ _ r _ ° / memoir and Sir Charles Brisbane’s Correspondence, wherein he says, 
Ti«rt l U A a “tfht.of Mr. Ralfe ’s work, and will copy what he says of Anson ; 
whinh . l )n,Jte ^ hi Italics. e When the Anson entered the harbour, 

• i r as . a f a f hour after Arethma and Latona , she ran on hoard Latona, car- 

• . \\ iat ship s driver- boom, swung round, ami got on the rocks on the west 

! Prd Je i ,al h0 ? r S a 0,1 ^ i !! e th ? Vntdi 20 -& m ship, with her head to Fort Am. 

' • c * .f Ji lere # s he lay until the island surrendered ;* ” and in your Appendix you 

t a ‘ s !' 1 ie same * Now, 8ir, Sir James Wood, or you for him, have endeavoured 

tfrt / f 1< U ii <lea V ut \ >f . a httit 1 } as 1 understand you attribute the Anson’s being 

’ . ' ' . , 1 ^ 1 uoats breaking adriit. It is the first time I knew there were any 

V? U . lat lj art of t] f harbour ; the Anson never swung round alongside the 20- 
g n ship, but her starboard broadside was directed to Fort Amsterdam, 

I am nvtv/mml.r , 1. J . .. .. _ . 


. — — „ , tlI m « swtiru. ieer it my duty^as ins rirst-Laeuteiiant, to 

g y°u a short account, of the Anson on that morning, in which I can be borne 
out hy the officers of Arethusa and Fisgard, and 1 have no doubt .even of the Lieu, 
tenants of the Latona. • 

l rooming, whilst running down for the entrance, one * of the Anson’s 

> a s >roke adrift ; but it being immediately observed, she was as quickly laid hold 
< ~ never being more than her own length from the sternmost boat; and 
«■». ««. * ° ? ,0 . llll< * '™ s ,! ast was 80011 regained by making more sail, and the Anson’s 

g e supeuority of sailing, and as the Arethusa was the ship we paid particular 
attention to, to regulate by, I positively state that at no time was the Anson 
above one half or three-quarters of a mile from that ship, our greatest distance 
lemg at the time we picked the boat up. Before the Arethusa passed between the 
JJ, C 1 ri & ate . aii( * 20-gun ship, the Anson had rounded the shoal off the entrance, 
r t J ie ** re L brt Amsterdam, when, judging our proper distance 

uom Jiatona, Capt. Lydiard meaying to lie with our jib-boom over her stern, the 
? u . c lor, W I1C ^ ^ ia( l a uable bent to it out of the stern-port, was cut away, but 
eie icing no motion from the smoothness of die wafer, it would not run, and we 
nost certainly brought up where it was intended, our bow upon the 20-gun ship’s 
am ? ur J l0 “ 000m in Latona’s mizen rigging, ^and carried away her driver- 

boom: »-« , , - he smi i e d and said, 

Arethusa passed 


. ? j * *dniuiia s mizen rigging, sana carried i 

boom ; and upon my asking Capt, Lydiard if that would do ? he 
very wen this took place within Jive minutes of the time the 


* There were two boat-keepers in each boat. 

V. 8. Journ. No. 20. J an. 1831. 
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the Dutch ships, and not half an hour after Latona entered, as you state, for then 
we must hive been many miles tf-stern. At this time a gun had not been fired 
from our snips ; just afterwards the Latona commenced firing, with her starboard 

broadside, intu the Dutch frigate, and two guns from her larboard side, viz. one 

main deck, and one quf.rter-deck gun, into the 20-gun ship ; the Anson t>egan as 
soon as Latona fired her first gun, with her starboard broadside on Fort Amster- 
dam and the Governor’s house, or Council- Chambers over the gates, and I most 
positively assert she never swung round alongside the 20-gun ship ; for had she 
done so, her fire would hilta been of no other use than to disable the Fisgard, 
(wtyich ship was coming in,) a fire that was incessant for a quarter of an hour, and* 
was the admiration of the officers of the Fisgard. The !*utch 20-gun ship was 
boarded from the Anson’s larboard bow, and would liafce been taken possession of 
much sooner could we have prevented the Latona firing into fee** which wap done 
by her quarter-deck gun after sjie was boarded by us. Just as we had hauled her 
colours down, I observed the Commodore’s boats coming dojvn, and mentioned it 
to Capt. Lydiard, who ordered the boats to he manned, jumped into the first and 
shoved off, (ordering the others to follow,) and landed about the same time with 
Capt. Brisbane, which I think was about twenty or twenty-five minutes after the 
Arethusa entered. Now, Sir, if the -Anson had been “ half an hour after Latona,” 
she would not have been time enough for her Captaift, officers and men to have 
joined in stbrming the Fort, with Capt. Brisbane, his officers and ships’ company ; 
nor would the Anson’s twenty-four-pounders, and forty* two-pounders’ shot have 
made holes fin the Government-House, or have been picked up on shore. The Anson’s 
scaling-ladder was the first planted, and Sir Charles Brisbane first mounted it; Capt. 
Lydiard mounted one of the Arethusa’s, and was the second man on the Fort. 
The position of the Anson was never changed ( nor was she on any rocks,) till I 
returned from the shore for the purpose of getting a main -decker out ; but it was 
soon discovered that the guns on shore were, many of them, twenty -four- pounders, 
and I was then ordered to warp past the Latona, and our broadside to bear on Fort 
Republic; this was done, and our fire opened upon it with the few guns we could 
man owing to the small number of men we had on board. Whilst passing the Latona, 
Captain, now Sir James Wood, was in conversation with me, and said he would 
not allow me to pass him, as the Commodore had given him charge of the Frigates ; 
at this moment Capt. Lydiard passed along the Quay, when I made him acquainted 
with it— he returned for answer, “ Never mind that, you are to obey my orders.” 
I have thus given a brief outline of the Anson for that morning, and have not 
touched on anyj^er ship on that day, as no doubt that will be done by the officers 
of each ; but have confined myself to the conduct of the Anson, for the cause of 
truth, and that the memory of my gallant Captain might not suffer in the estima- 
tion of those who knew hit© not. 1 mflst beg you will, therefore, in justice to his 
character, (and those who had the honour of serving under his command,) correct 
those parts respecting the time the Anson entered, her swinyiny upon rocks , and 
also not taking possession of the 20-gun ship* till entirely subdued by the Latona • 
if any credit is due, it must be equally shared by the Anson, 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


To J. Ralfe, Esq. Author of a Naval Biography, 
No. 6, Charing- Cross, London. 


T. B. Sulivan, Capt. R.N. 


El Bodo?i. * 

Mr. Editor, In the last number of the United Service Journal, there 
is an article signed “ An Officer who was in, Major-Gen. Colville's Staff in 
the year 1 81 1 .’’ That person, after availing hinwelf of the recollections of 
his friends, and taxing his own memory, has undertaken to prove the in- 
accuracy of the Narrative of El Bodon, (published in ttie United Service 
Journal of Sept. 1829,) and to give a correct statement of events. I should 
not have thought it worth while to notice his unimportant contradictions, 
had he not insinuated that an invidious attempt had. been made “ to rob 
the absent and the dea^ of their due.” How hr such an accusation can 
be justified, I leave to the Service to decide, by referring them to the 
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Duke of Wellington’s orders, which were published with the Narrative of El 
Bodon i and great must be the vanity of him who can arrogate to hiJhself the 
task of rescuing from oblivion the memory of the dead, an defame of the 
living, when suwi a memorial of their merit stands on record. 

With respect to the various inaccuracies which have been pointed out in 
the narrative, I have only to remark that fix one instance only has the writer 
been able to detect an actual error, namely, that the light division was on the 
right bank of the Agueda on the 25th of September, fend not occupying the 

f iapund between El Bodon and that river : I take this for granted, because it 
as been asserted thafcmy opinion was formed on the knowledge that the dis- 
tance between El Bodon and the Agueda was too great and important to be 
left to one brigade 4o defend. 

It is insinuated that the narrator of El Bodon was ignorant that the whole 
army had been assembled some days previous to that affair. No such infe- 
rence can be drawn, because the narrative was confined exclusively to the 
events which occurred on the 25th and 26th of Sept. 1812, and not to the 
operations of the whole army ; but even jn this attempt to correct has the 
“ officer” failed, because, as there before stated, no part of the army could 
have been spared to sustain the defence of El Bodon, except the fourth di- 
vision and some cavalry. The first and 6th divisions were watching the move- 
ments of Marshal Marmont, who it was feared would tdrn our left. On the 
26'th, when Marmont brought nearly 30,000 infantry in front of the position 
at Fuente Guinaldo, what iorce could the Duke of Wellington oppose to him, 
except the third and fourth divisions and some cavalry ? The light, although 
on the right bank of the Agueda, was cut off, and could not join until the 
afternoon of the 26th, many hours after the enemy had assembled so con- 
siderable a force. 

It has been stated that the officer who commanded the post at El Bodon, 
was not left without orders; and as a proof it has been advanced, that 
Major-Gen. Colville visited the picket at daybreak on the 25th, and gave 
him some directions : it is a fair inference, that had any orders been given 
for the defence of the post, the officer who accompanied the general, and was 
attached to his staff, must have heard them, and would not have failed to 
publish a matter of such importance, as h*e has been so circumstantial about 
trifles. As he has acknowledged that Major-Gen. Colville offered him to 
bring one of the guns from the left to the village of El Bodon, or near to it, 
(a distance of about two miles,) and which order he ,w as in the act of exe- 
cuting when stopped by the Duke of Wellington, there is not wanting a 
stronger proof that the attack which immediately followed was unexpected ; 
and had it not been for the counter order, most likely the gun would have 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, as well as the officer who had charge of it. 

Moreover, it has been advanced that it was about six o’clock p.m. on the 
afternoon of the 24th of Sept, before Major-Gen. Colville knew, or informed 
the officer on his staff, that the fifth regiment was not to join his brigade, 
but to support the guns. Now I must remind the person who has asserted 
that circumstance, that Major-Gen. Colville was acquainted with it at a very 
early hour on the morning of the 24th, full ten hours previous to the time 
mentioned ; Major Ridge and myself having repeated the same when we 
waited upon him at his quarters in El Bodon. 

With respect to the reinforcements, it has been particularly noticed by 
the Staff Officer who was present at the affair of El Bodon, that only two re- 
giments were brought to support the 5th regiment, namely, the 77th and 
21st Portuguese ; let me ask mm if the 83rd regiment was not present, and 
suffered more than any corps engaged ? 

Whether the Duke of Wellington took up a position behind, or in front 
of the Coa, I must leave to the decision of events ; if circumstances permitted, 
he certainly would have preferred having that river in his front, as its banks 
in most places are very precipitous. I remhin yours, &c. 

December 17th, 1830. G. I. 

h 2 
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Lieut . l\undas and Lieut . Dillon . 

[We riadily insert* the following explanation, which appears as creditable 
to the writer, as it seems calculated to prove satisfactory to the officer, whose 
forethought and prdhiptitude on the occasion in question it is intended thus 
to rescue from possible misapprehension.— Ed.] 

The Editor is requested by Lieut. Dun d at, to insert the following commu- 
nication, to prevent any misconstruction in the meaning of a phrase, used 
by him in a letter written at Tangier, and published in the United Service 
Journal for July 1830, * 

Lieut. Dundas, late 42nd Regiment, understands with regret, that an ob- 
servation in a letter of his published in the United Service Journal, Of July 
1830, relating to the capture of Mr. Hill, near Cape Spjfrfbl, might seem to 
imply that Lieut. Dillon of* the Royal Staff Corps had the intention of quit- 
ting the beach, leaving Lieut. Dundas on shore. Feeling as Lieut. Dundas 
does, that in getting the boat into deep water, the escape of the party was 
facilitated, lie is very desirous that the expression “pushing off for the ship," 
should be understood as he intended, namely, as a matter of precaution. 

The statement was originally made at the desirfi, and for the information 
of the Cohsul-General at Tangier, and with the view only of ascertaining 
Mr. Hills fate. Liept. Dundas, therefore, now takes this means, in justice 
to Lieut. Dillon, to express, that but for his promptitude and presence of 
mind, he Lieut. Dundas must have fallen into the hands of their pursuers, 
and would in all probability have met a similar fate to that or the late 
Mr. Hill.' 

London, Dec. 12, 1830. 


Naval Amendments. * 

Mr. Editor, — I have long wished to direct general attention to some sub- 
jects connected with the Naval Administration, and the recent complete 
change at the Admiralty Board, appears to offer a good opportunity ; with- 
out farther apology, 1 beg your insertion of the following remarks in your 
very useful Vindication. 

1st. Would it not be very desirable in our large sloops to employ a Third 
Lieutenant ? these vessels are generally on active service, and would afford 
very good practice to our junior officers, there would then be a Lieutenant 
for each watch, and the Master would have time to attend to the various 
important duties, which require so much .attention. The difference between 
the half and full-pay of a Lieutenant is so trifling, that it ought not to be 
taken into account ; besides, on the home and several foreign stations, the 
Assistant-Surgeon might be well dispensed with, and this would cause a 
diminution of expense. 

2nd. To inquire whether there are not now in the Naval service many 
more volunteers and midshipmen than are wanted, or can be provided for, 
and if their entrance into the profession ought not for some time to be mate- 
rially reduced ? 

3rd. Is it not necessary to examine into the qualifications of the Masters - 
Assistants, and Second Class Volunteers, for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther they are ever likely to be fit to fill the Responsible situation of Masters, 
and if such should not appear to be the result, to wholly abolish all future' 
admissions into those classes ? * 

4th. To cause investigation to be made into the state of the Navy with 
reference to their state of armament, in reference to the ships of foreign 
nations ; also to the round stern ; and whether the new or « Robert's” prin- 
ciple, should not be generally introduced, to the utter exclusion of that 
mass of gingerbread and folly which is bolted on too many of our raen-of- 
war, making them unfit for war, inconvenient for repair, unsightly, and a 
complete invasion of general comfort ? 
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5th. Should not some of the numerous fifth and sixth rates,Ww rot- 
ting in our harbours, be prepared for the general purpose of transports, 
that when a regiment is to be embarked, or pny stores* conveyed abroad, a 
few officers ana men from the guard-ships might be put on board, and the 
service performed without one Sarthing extra expense to the countrv; for 
both slaps and stores damage for want of use, and wages are paid and pro- 
visions consumed under any circumstances ? In Prance, not a soldier or 
public store is conveyed but in a vessel of war ; and looking at our crowded 
half-pay lists, it is re&lly disgraceful that the subject has not been attended 
to, frojn the first moment of the peace, hundreds of thousands would have 
been saved the country, and some excuse would then exist for keeping up 
such immense dock-yard establishments. *» 

6th. If Rear-Admirals or Commodores, young in years, and active by 
habit, should not be carefully selected to command at the ports, where it is 
highly necessary vigilant superintendence should he exercised over all the 
departments, particularly as to the statq of the ships before sailing, after 
first commissioning, and an the return from service to be paid off? When 
these important duties are left to junior and irresponsible officers, *great re- 
laxation is the natural consequence. 

If there was any thing in these observations which* could be considered 
personal or offensive, I would send my signature, but that not being intend- 
ed, but merely a wish to call more particular attention to a noble service, I 
subscribe myself, 

A Naval Officer. 

Plymouth, Dec. 2nd, 1830. 

Design for a Cross of Distinction . 

Mr. Editor, — It has been repeatedly and justly urged in the United 
Service Journal, that a Badge of Merit should be conferred upon all naval 
and military officers, who have been personally engaged on any occasion 
against the enemies of their country. 

Although many arguments might be used in favour of the measure, 1 will 
only remark, that the officers and men of the French, Auchan, Prussian, 
and Russian army, who served in the most important campaigns on the Con- 
tinent, are distinguished in this manner ; that the humblest private who was 
at the battle of Waterloo wears a medal ; that the Companionship and 
Commandery of the Bath have been given to such officers as, when serving 
against the enemy, held the rank of General or Field-officer in the Army, or 
Commander, Post-Captain, or Admiral of the Navy ; and that every Soldier 
or Sailor who is discharged after twenty years' service, with a certificate of 
good conduct, is entitled by a recent regulation to receive a medal. Thus, 
the only class who arc excluded from so gratifying a reward, are the Captains 
and Subalterns of the Army, and Lieutenants and Midshipmen of the Navy, 
individuals to whom, as much as to their superiors, the success of our arms 
may be attributed. 

The purpor}; this letter is, however, to suggest what it appears advisa- 
ble should be done in satisfaction of the claims of old and meritorious officers. 
The first object is to define the principle upon which a Badge of Merit 
should be conferred. To this point I would earnestly invite the attention 
of your correspondents, all of whom concurin thinking the boon important ; 
but do not state, for the information of the Government, upon whom, in their 
opinions, it ought to be bestowed. My view of the subject is, that it should 
be given to every officer ( including Midshipmen and Warrant Officers 
of Hie Navy ) who has actually fought against the enemies of his 
country, whether in skirmishes, or in general actions. By addressing a cir- 
cular to the officers of both services, it might be easily ascertained whether 
they were, or were not, entitled to the proposed distinction. 

I shall now say a few words on the Badge itself, which, should the ex- 
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pense of^old or silver be objected to, might, in my opinion, be formed of the 
metal of guns, iron V>r brass, taken from the enemy during the war. Of 
this appropriate material, crosses might be cast of the most simple form. I 
would suggest farther, that thfe Badge be the Cross of St. George, sur- 
mounted by the Imperial Crown of these* Realms. On the centre of the 
cross there should be the Lion of England, in alto relievo , of a large size, and 
on each of three divisitns of the cross, one word of the motto, “ From our 
Qountry/'* and in the lower division, “ William IV. MDCCCXXXI” 
with a wreath formed of the Rose, Shamrock, and 'Bhistle, encircling each 
part of the Cross. 

This Cross should be worn from the button-hole 01* the left side, by a 
ribbon of the breadth of one inch and a half, formed of four equal stripes, 
blue, red, blue, red, which would not interfere with the ribbon of any Order 
of Knighthood in the world. 

In conclusion, allow me to ask whether it would not be desirable for the 
officers of both Services to present a humble and modest memorial for a dis- 
tinction of this nature to His Majesty ? f Yours, Mr. Editor, 

* L. L. L. 



* Of coarse both this motto, and the general arrangement would he subjects for 
revision.— Other epigraphs, as “ For Service,” &c. will present themselves. We 
give the rough draft. — Ed. 
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Suggestions on Pay and Promotion in the Navi/. * 

4< The proud pre-eminence to which our Navy has 'now attained, deservedly 
ranks it with our first considerations : our very existence, *aS*an independent na- 
tion, depends upon its welfare ; and while the spirit and heroism which actuate its 
members shall continue, we can haVe nothing to apprehend from the united power 
of our enemies.*’* 

“■ Le trident de Neptune est le sceptre du mondb.” — he Mierre. 

Mit. Editor, — T*|e observations of an “ Old Officer” in the U, S. J. for 
October, respecting the exclusion of Commanders from the Military Depart- 
ment of Green wic h, are well timed. The circumstance does certainly ap- 
pear very extraordinary, but as things are seldom done without some show 
of reason for them., that which gave rise to the exclusion of this class of' 
officers by the managing authorities of the period, if it could be explained, 
would, perhaps, be found, if not altogether satisfactory, at least plausible — 
how far as much may be said for its continuance under present circum- 
stances, can only in like manner be inferred. 

The Commander unfortunately labours under another disadvantage, 
which, it is hoped, will ere long be remedied. He has no participation with 
his immediate superior, and inferior in rank, in th? benefits of a retired 
list ; whilst the superannuated Captain retires from the active list with 
the rank of Rear-Admiral, and the Senior Lieutenant with that of Com- 
mander, and an increase to their half-pay, the Commander remains until 
the close of his life, still a Commander ! Both these circumstances appear, 
according to our notions at the present day, to be highly unjust, ’whatever 
reason may have formerly caused the exclusion of the Commander from 
participating in benefits enjoyed by the other classes in the Navy. 

I shall take, the farther liberty, Mr. Editor, of touching on one or two 
other subjects, to which, if remedies were applied, great satisfaction to the 
parties concerned would follow. 

Formerly, Captains who had distinguished themselves, or who may have 
been in Court favour, were sometimes advanced to the flag, over the heads 
of those who were senior on the list to them ; this plan was fraught with 
mischief, and gave rise to jealousy, irritation, and other *>assions, as the 
well-known case of Admiral Sir James Wishart makes apparent. The pro- 
motion of flag officers by batches , is certainly less objectionable, but why not 
fill up half (if the economists will it so) of the vacancies which occur on the 
list of Admirals at the expiration of every year? State economy should 
ever go hand-in-hand with justice; parsimonious restrictions, under the 
cloak of political necessity, are despicable, alike derogatory of the fair fame 
of this great country, and insulting to the gallant members of the United 
Service, which has been mainly instrumental ill gaining and upholding the 
national celebrity. By annually “ feeding” (the expression of a distinguish- 
ed officer in tho House) the Admirals' List, the senior Captains would in a 
great measure be relieved from the pain and disappointment they now feel 
at being so long excluded from arriving at that point of thew: professional 
career, whiclv, as the goal of their wishes, is the most important and the 
most valuable in estimation. 

It is well known, that the Captain of the Army, and the Lieutenant of 
the Navy, have relatively the same rank although the latter bears the title 
of a Sub; the former (of infantry) become? entitled from the day his half- 
pay commences to 7s, per diem ; (the Captains of cavalry to 7s, (id.) whilst 
the latter receives but hs for an indefinite time ; then, (if he lives long 
enough,) (i«., and only three hundred of the senior 7s. Why this distinc- 
tion Letween equals in rank ? There cannot be an individual, I am sure, 
who will say, that the military Captain receives too much ; and, if not, it 

* That spirit and heroism must not he suffered to moulder away in sorrow and 
regret ; and without good officers the sceptre will he lost. 
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must be admitted that 3219 'Lieutenants out of 3549, receive too little. 
Very littfe expectation can now be felt by those most interested, that the 
desired assimilation will- take place, although such expectation has been held 
out by the public prfhts. A definite time, however, may be appointed, when 
officers upon the five and six shilling lists ^hall receive the increase of the 
extra shilling a day ; the additional expense would be so trifling, as not to 
become, it is hoped, a matter for consideration ; and the boon would be re- 
ceived with gratitude by those who would benefit. To the man of fortune, 
art additional eighteen pounds to his income would b$, in comparison, as a 
drop of water to the ocean, but to the greater part of the Lieutenants, that 
sum would afford means of comfort that they have long,tyjeri strangers to. 
The man basking in the sunshine of prosperity, thinks not how much relief 
so small an amount would bring to the subjects of our contemplation, many 
of whom have large families. At present, the junior Lieutenants can have 
no expectation of surviving long enough to gain an advance of pay, and 
those of the standing of 18<>S and 1809, have only worked up in twenty years! 
The new rule of one to three,” a* regards promotion, extends the period ; 
and of course, cannot but add a fresh source or disappointment to their 
already fluctuating hopes. The Captains and Commanders are alike situ- 
ated, and as they havf) a superior rank in life to support, many, I fear, are 
comparatively little better off than the Lieutenants.* 

From time to time, Mr. Editor, we have seen the proposal for admitting 
the sales of Naval Commissions discussed. If extended no lower than to 
the Commanders, the nation would benefit as well as the individuals who 
w'ere permitted to dispose of their rank, and it is therefore surprising that 
the political economists should not have supported the measure : — for in- 
stance, if 300 Captains were allowed to sell their rank, and 300 Commanders 
who purchased, (of course presuming these to be monied mep,) were allow- 
ed to do so without the privilege of disposing of their rank as Commanders; 
and 300 more on that list also permitted to transfer their rank to 300 Lieu- 
tenants for a certain sum, it appears evident that the country would he a 
gainer, by the annual amount of half-pay now paid to 300 Commanders and 
to 300 Lieutenants, which saving, ^taking the least rate of pay of the offi- 
cers, 8.y. 6d. uud> 5 a*. per diem,) would be between seventy-three and seventy- 
four thousand pounds a year. 

It would he gratifying, Sir, to se$ the Retired Lists remodelled. 

1st. Let ail Captains passed over in flag promotions, be placed upon the 
list of Superannuated Rear-Admirals. 

2nd. Let there he a list for Superannuated and Retired Commissioners 
and other Officers who have held Civil appointments, and for those of Green- 
wich. 

3rd. Let a certain number of the Senior Commanders be placed upon the 
list of Retired Captains, with some increase to their half-pay. 

4th. Let the list of Lieutenants retired with the rank of Commander be in- 
creased to turn or even three hundred. 

The declining years of our veteran officers wmuld thus be rendered easy, 
the consummation of which must bring delight to the heart o£ .every Briton 
who has one spark of patriotic virtue, or one generous feeling in his nature. 

The papers have informed us, that the Raisers in future are to bear the 
style of Commissaries, and that they are to fcave a fixed salary without any 
allowances ; a measure I lyive n<j doubt that will be conducive of great good. 


* iC Keep them poor and they ’ll serve you” is said to have been the language of 
a late noble Lord. I could never give the least credit to it. I think it almost im- 
possible to have escaped the lips of an Englishman : at all events, most certain am 
I, that no such illiberal sentiment can intrude itself into the minds of any one of 
the individuals who, collectively, may have now the power to do justice to the offi- 
cers of the Navy. 
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I cannot conclude without naming that invaluable corps the Royal Ma- 
rines: it is really distressing to think on the very, ve^y long time tne Subs 
are obliged to serve before they obtain a Company, I sinceaely trust all 
these matters will come under review in good time, iiow that we have a 
sailor King, whom we pray Heaven to direct and watch over. 

* Mr. Editor, 

I have the honour to |ubscribe myself, 


♦ Major-Gen . Ross's Monument . 

Mr, Edit or, -Slaving read in your December Number an account of the 
20th Regiment of Jjoot, in which it is stated that a monument had been 
erected in the church of ltoss Trevor, in Ireland, to the memory of Major- 
Gen. Robert Ross, with an inscription that it was put up i( by the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates of the 20th Regiment,” of which 
he had been many years Lieutenant-Colonel ; 1 wish to inquire, through the 
medium of your very useVul and highly-approved Journal, “ in what manner 
has been applied the Subscription-money raised in America, in 1$14, by the 
officers of the 8.5th, 44th, 21st, and 4th regiments, in conjunction with the 
officers of His Majesty’s Fleet, then commanded by sir George Cockburn, 
amounting to near £900 sterling, for the purpose of erecting some tribute 
to his memory ?” 

As I am unwilling to suppose for a moment that the 20th Regiment would 
have appropriated to themselves the entire credit of erecting such a mark 
of respect to the memory of their former Commanding-officer, to the ex>- 
pense of which others, sympathising equally with themselves, were the prin- 
cipal contributors, perhaps some of your numerous correspondents will be 
able to answer satisfactorily the above query,* or will mention the name of 
the treasurer. 

I am. Sir, yours, 

An Army Officer and a Subscriber. 

Exeter, 8th December, 1830. 


Economy Abroad or at Home — Quaere ? 

Mr. Editor, — To such of my brother officers as intend residing in 
France, particularly to those who wish to economise, 1 shall direct their 
attention to the town of Morlaix* about ten leagues from Brest. It has a 
population of about 10,000 persons; is situated in a valley, and from its 
standing on the banks of a river, which is navigable for vessels of 250 tons 
burthen, it i9 very healthy. A promenade is continued from the town along 
the banks of the river towards the sea, and the scenery by whicli it is sur- 
rounded is very picturesque. Sportsmen will find abundance ot game in 
the neighbourhood, and within two miles some good trout-fishing. 

House-rent is about 500 francs par etage , and small houses maybe rented, 
suitable for* a moderate- sized family; furnished lodgings from 26 to 35 
francs per month, for two rooms and a kitchen ; and four, from three to six 
rooms, 40 to 50 francs. 

There are two good schools, one for boys and the other for girls. The 
former for board and instruction, which includes Greek, Latin, French, and 
Mathematics, Drawing and Fencing, 5 francs per month each. 

The following are the prices of the different necessaries of life : — 

* Home arrangements, we have reason to believe, on the above subject, were un- 
dertaken some years ago, which we may be enabled to state more fully in a future 
number, should no Correspondent supply, in the mean time, the desired information. 
—Ed. 
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M6at» p to 8 sous ; Bread, 8J sous ; Ducks and Fowls, 24 to 30 sous per 
couple ; "Turkeys, 4 to 6 francs ; Geese, 2 francs 10 sous; Butter 7 sous 
per lb. in summer, 15 in winter ; Eggs, 4 sous per dozen, 10 in winter ; 
Fish very reasonably. 

Game. — Hares, 15 to 25 sous ; Rabbits, 10 to 12 sous per couple ; Part- 
ridges, 24 to 30 sous per brace; Woodcock^ 1 , 20 to 30 sous, and sometimes 16 
sous per couple ; Wild-ducks, 25 to 30 sous ; Teal and Widgeon, 14 to 20 
sous per couple. r 

• Wines. — Good Vin Ordinaire, of superior quality, from 100 to 140 francs, 
for a cask which will run 300 bottles; White Wine, 130 franks per cask. 

Passage- vessels from Plymouth to ltoscoff, which is about twelve miles 
from Morlaix, may be hired for fifteen pounds, expressfyVor a family, and 
for that sum would, 1 have no doubt, convey them direct to Morlaix. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Nauticus. 

London, 15th Dec. 1830. 

4 

%* While we insert the above with a view to its* possible use in particular 
cases, we are far from recommending a resort to foreign countries on the 
part of British officers, for objects which, we are firmly persuaded, may be as 
effectually and more beneficially attained within the British territories. To 
married officers especially, in whose domestic arrangements the primary 
consideration of the support and education of their families upon scanty 
means may naturally be presumed to supersede the sentiments of patriotism, 
which, however, is in the next degree, we can still hold out the possibility — 
nay the certainty, that the advantages they need are perfectly attainable at 
home. We believe that in any direction, one hundred miles from London, 
a selection conformable in every respect to their views, may he made ; and 
need we dwell, towards our comrades, upon the propriety, At the present 
moment especially, of remaining within the bosom of a country, of* w hich 
they have ever proved themselves the most devoted sons and zealous 
defenders? — Ed. 


Naval Brevets . 

Mr. Editor, — As a constant reader and great admirer of the United Ser- 
vice Journal, 1 am indyced to offer some remarks and suggestions upon 
Naval promotion, should you consider them deserving a place in your forth- 
coming Journal. Much has been said, # and something written upon the 
subject of Naval Brevets, upon which I now propose to treat. 

It is, 1 believe, allowed on all hands, that our Navy is our principal bul- 
wark, consequently, to continue it so and give it the full effect of its power, 
those officers who are to command our ships "and fleets^ mtist be of an age 
when thejr mental and bodily faculties can be considered as most efficient. 
The present list of Admirals and Senior Captains have a very different ap- 
pearance, for, with few exceptions, there are none of either class so circum- 
stanced as to he considered effective and efficient officers for sea service ; 
they may, and I trust will live many years in the quiet of their pfesent domes- 
tic habits, but after sixteen years of uninterrupted peace and rest on shore, let 
me ask, can they be fitted for, or have they the nerve now to resume those 
duties which in former days were conducted with the most anxious and un- 
wearied exertion, but which, from the improvement in foreign navies, will in 
a future war require a corresponding zeal and activity on the part of our 
officers, to maintain that superiority at sea which Great Britain has so long 
and proudly boasted of. 

To tiring youhger and consequently more active officers forward, and to 
afford the juniors on the Captains* list an opportunity of seeing service with- 
out adding expense to till country is my object, and to accomplish it, I pro- 
pose that the Effective Admirals’ List be permanently fixed at 200 ; that 100 
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»f Ikt Senior Captains be given the Brevet Mink of Rear-Admirals, without 
additional half-pay, and that as vacancies occur by deaths on the j? ermanent 
Admirals' List, such of the Brevets as have qualifiedTiy sea service for por- 
manent rank be removed to it ; and that these officersfw&o have not so qua- 
lified, be either placed on the list of retired Admirals upon the increased 
half-pay, or remain upon the dalf-pay of their former rank, as may appear 
just to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

It would tend much to the advantage of the Navhl service, were aU Cap- 
tains afforded an opportunity of serving, (rather than the present systenj ol 
re-appointing men of superior interest to ship after ship, to the exclusion of 
many* of our best officers,) and that such Captains as do not signify their wish 
for employment' afloat, or decline it when called upon, be placed at once on 
a retired list, at the rate of half-pay they then enjoy, provided they are not 
prevented serving From wounds or injuries received in the service. 

Should these hints and suggestions find a place in your valuable and use- 
ful Journal, the writer will have great pleasure in again addressing you 
upon other subjects connected with the <Naval service. 

# I am, &c. 

A Captain of some years’ s/anping. 

December 4th, 1830. 


School for Naval Architects, and its Effects. 

Mr. Editor, — Will you allow me space for a few lines, on a subject sug- 
gested to me by an interesting paper, published in the November Number 
of your excellent Journal, on the National Importance of Yachts? The 
North Coaster therein gives an extract from the Third Report of the Board 
of Naval Revision, on the deplorably low state of naval science in this coun- 
try at that period (1804). In addition to what the North Coaster has 
quoted, that report goes on to say, “ While, therefore, our rivals in naval 
power were employing men of the greatest talents and most extensive ac- 
quirements to call in the aid of science, we have contented ourselves with 
groping on in the dark, in quest of such discoveries as chance might bring 
in the way.” Again, in speaking of the education of the’’officers of our 
dock-yards, many of whom were so profoundly ignorant as to be scarcely 
able to write their names legibly, the'Commissiqjners say, * £ _In the whole 
course we have described, no opportunity will be found of acquiring even 
the common education given to men of their rank in life, and they rise to 
the complete direction of the construction of ships, on which the safety of 
the empire, (and our very existence as a naval power, they might have 
added,) depends, without any care or provision having been taken, on the 
part or the public, that they should have any instruction in the mathematics, 
mechanics, or in the science or theory of naval architecture. , 

In order to counteract these existing evils, the Board proposed the esta- 
blishment of a school for naval architects, which proposal was, with some 
modifications, carried into effect in the year 1810. 1)0 this establishment, 

youths froffi fifteen to seventeen years of age were from time to time ad- 
mitted, chosen from an unlimited number of candidates, solely for their 
superior attainments ; they remained for seven years at the College at Ports- 
mouth, engaged in the study both of the theoretical and practical parts of 
their profession ; from this school it was proposed by its founders, that the 
officers of the dock-yards should be taken as opportunities might occur. 
Mr. Knowles, in the Preface to his work on the Dry-rot, (published m 
1821,) speaking of this institution, says, “ Within the last eleven years, a 
school for naval architecture has been attached to the College at Ports- 
mouth : here the students not only receive an education which fits them to 
attain the theory of their art, but are also instructed in practical ship-build- 
ing. The academy has, by instilling education and promoting emulation, 
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already produced several youvig men of superior talents and attainments ; 
and it is to be hoped that their ardour may not be damped, but that the 
encouragement will be extended to them , which has hitherto, in this coun- 
try, been withheld <rom those who have endeavoured to promote the 
difficult but useful science of constructing ships.’' Has the hope here ex- 
pressed been realized ? If giving a large* proportion of those situations 
which those students were brought into the service to fill and to which 
they might look up as their right as they became vacant, to that very class 
of«men whose total unfitness (as was clearly shown bj^the Board of Revi- 
sion, and of the truth of which few naval officers can be ignorant,) was the 
cause of the establishment of this school, be realizing itj it has been ; and 
this is a sure means to stimulate ardour and encourage meiTto exercise their 
best abilities and unremitted exertions in the prosecution of a study univer- 
sally acknowledged to be difficult. 

It may be asked, has not this establishment been found to fail of the end 
proposed ? I answer, it has never even been put to the test : there have, 
indeed, been some vessels built from constructions by the Rev. Dr. Inman, 
(the Professor of the College,) which, from their Superior qualities, reflect 
the highest credit on him ; but this is only trying his progress in the science, 
and from the time necessarily devoted by him to the two Colleges and his 
clerical duties, he can have but little to spare for the study of naval science ; 
and therefore, although I feel the highest personal respect for the Rev, 
Doctor, and for his talents, I think it but fair to suppose that many of his 
former pupils may at least have kept pace with, and, perhaps, surpassed him. 

It is not only necessary that the naval constructor should be acquainted 
with all the circumstances which conduce to render a ship perfect, but the 
naval commander must go hand in hand with him in his endeavours to ap- 
proach perfection. To take one from numberless instances wjiich might be 
cited to prove this: — it is easily seen, that to render a ship’s motions in a sea 
perfectly easy, the weights put on board should be so distributed, that every 
part of the ship should be loaded in such a manner, that the pressure down - 
wards, from the weight of that part of the vessel and the lading together, 
should be equal to the pressure upwards, arising from the buoyancy of the 
water: although from the forms usually given to ships, (particularly to 
those intended for velocity,) this cannot be entirely obtained; the nearer 
we approach to it, the more nearly shall we attain to our object. If this con- 
sideration be totally neglected, and \he heavy weights placed at the extre- 
mities, (where the buoyancy is the least,) and the lighter in the mid- 
ships, (where it is the greatest,) it is obvious, that not only would the 
motions of the vessel in pitching and ascending be deep and violent, but also 
that the alteration of form, technically called hogging, would soon be so con- 
siderable as to render the sliip useless, without any defect in its construction. 

1 would say a few words on one other point, and then trespass on your 
pages no farther. During the profound peace which Europe has enjoyed 
for the last fifteen years, agents from France, Sweden, Denmark, in fact 
from all the maritime nations of Europe, have been allowed to inspect our 
dock-yards and arsenals, while England has allowed the whole qf that period 
to elapse, (and such an opportunity is not likely to occur again for centu- 
ries,) without making a single effort to ascertain if we might not gain some 
useful hints from our neighbours. If we are really so far superior to other 
naval powers, as this conduct of our late naval administration would lead us 
to infer, should not sound {>olicy*dictate to us to endeavour to preserve that 
superiority? I cannot reconcile such policy to the liberty given to foreigners 
I have mentioned above, much less to the admission of ten young men from 
so ambitious and rising a power as Russia, to study in the dock-yard at 
Portsmouth, where they have access to, and the power of copying all draw- 
ings connected with ship-building : here, of course, there can no reciprocity 
of benefit be expected, those students having every thing to learn, and no 
information to impart in return. I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

^ Philo-N^uticus. 
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Rdalive situation of Medical Officers $n the Army and Navy . 

Mr. Editor,— I beg through the medium of your, widely extended and 
useful Journal, to state a few facts, not generally known, respecting the 
class of officers above named ; whose attainments and 'merits appear to me 
nearly equal, in their respective services, but whose pay, allowances, choice 
of quarters, and respectability of uniform, differ widely. 

The Army Surgeon, besides his personal pay, has qp allowance for a horse; 
if he happens to be the senior in the rank of Captains (to which he belongs,) 
he is entitled to the^first quarters after the Major; and with his uniform 
he is allowed to wear two epaulettes. The Army has a numerous class of 
Physicians, Insppytors, and Deputy-Inspectors, and to which nearly the 
whole of our Naval Hospitals abroad have begn given, thereby keeping a 
number of appointments and allowances of which the Naval Medical Officers 
have been deprived. And added to all this, I believe I may assert without 
fear of contradiction, that the period of service for the Army Medical 
Officers has lately been much abridged, with both the full as well as half- 
pay, and retirement mu^h increased. If they are detached, or sent abroad, 
they have increased allowances, and often the means of making q moderate 
independence ; and a considerable portion of their surgical instruments arc 
provided at the expense of Government. , 

The Army Assistant-Surgeon messes w ith his Colonel and the officers of 
his regiment ; and bis whole period of service is allowed for his retirement, 
if only promoted the last year of his service. 

The Army Surgeon, when appointed to a regiment, is never on half-pay, 
unless by his own request, or the regiment is disbanded. 

The Naval Surgeon has the same rank as the Army Surgeon ; and till 
lately, his pay and retirement were nearly equal. He is compelled to pur- 
chase, and Keep in repair, a set of surgical instruments, altogether costing 
from forty to fifty guineas, of which he is supplied with a scale, and when- 
ever appointed to a ship, they undergo a strict scrutiny, and if deficient either 
in number or quality, he cannot even receive the medical stores for the ship 
(supplied by Government) till such deficiencies are made good. He has not 
any allowances whatever. 

When he obtains an appointment to a ship he can only hold it for three 
years ; and after remaining a long while on half-pay, losing his service and 
full-pay, thinks himself fortunate in obtaining another. 

()/ Staff appointments, there are but few, and tftte number much lessened, 
from nearly the whole being done away on foreign stations, and given to 
the army. * 

Uniform— this is at the lowest grade for any one in the character of an 
officer, merely a coat with anchor buttons ; his badge on the collar is not 
half so respectable as that which the Boatswain’s mate wears on his arm, for 
the latter has in addition to the entwined anchor, a crown surmounting it. 

Quarters — In a line-of-battle-ship these are the worst in her, being situ- 
ated in the cockpit, deprived of light, and nearly of fresh air ; where in 
hot climates the heat is insupportable, and added to the effluvia arising from 
the holds, is ^enough to destroy the health of most men ; but more parti- 
cularly the man (who is) supposed not to be young when he is Surgeon of a 
ship-of-the-line ; and probably having served much of his time in tropical 
climates. And it is not an unusual thing, for three or four of his mess- 
mates, enjoying excellent cabins on the majn or qpper-deck, to be so young, 
as not to have been born when the Surgeon was promoted. The Assistant- 
Surgeon does not mess in the wardroom, but with the Midshipmen. These 
and many more incontrovertible facts, which may be brought forward, I am 
of opinion only require to be generally known, to effect a change, and place 
the Naval Medical Officers on the same footing as those of the Army. It 
seems not only just but politic. j 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
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The Cwqileror of Toulouse . 

Mr. Editor, — I have observed in a daily payer, under the form of an 
extract from*the tc Constitutionnelf an observation which puzzles some of us 
country folks not 'little. In* the paragraph alluded to, it is said, “ the 
indefatigable exertions of the conqueror of f Toulouse" (meaning Soult) will 
do so and so. 

Now, Sir, although iq England we are not disposed to pay much attention 
to such a paper as the “ Const itutionnel," proverbial as it is for advancing 
thftt which it knows to be untrue, and perseveringly fulminating falsehoods 
against a country he cannot otherwise injure ; yet it were as well to spfc the 
Frenchman right as to the results of the battle of Toaleuse, as military 
events were seldom known m France at the period I speak of, beyond the 
immediate scene of action. « 

If the “ Constitutionnel” for once speaks truth, our battalions engaged 
wear upon their regimental colours the word ic Toulouse" as a badge of de- 
feat instead of victory , and the sooner those eight letters are erased From the 
colours the better. If I rightly recollect, the account of that action proves 
that everj; division of our army was promptly successful, excepting the 
" third and light," and those two divisions could not come in contact with 
the Frenchmen in consequence of field-works of an insurmountable nature, 
over which they could neither jump nor fly , and I must add, were never in- 
tended to be seriously attempted. The musket and bayonet is not exactly 
calculated to oppose a concentrated fire of artillery perched on the wrong 
side of an impassable ditch . The two divisions named (third and light) were 
commanded by the right arm of our troops, Picton ; and if these crack divi- 
sions could have overcome earthen barriers , at which the followers of the 
Quorn hounds would have hesitated, perhaps Marshal Soult might not at 
this moment be fulfilling the functions of Minister at War, and God alone 
must have helped the Frenchmen, for 1 am certain they could not have 
helped themselves. Do, Mr. Editor, through the medium of your profes- 
sional Journal, disabuse the minds of any who might have been deceived in 
this matter, if only for the benefit of those now pown up, but who were 
children at the period of the “ battle of Toulouse;" and in order that our 
people may drop a distinctive “ badge" the well-informed writer of the 
“ Constitutionnel" plainly declares they are not entitled to. 

The “ Constitutionnel" is the paper which, upon the melancholy death of 
Madame Blanchard in 1$21 or 22, at Tivoli Gardens, declared that the Eng- 
lish present on that evening insisted upon the amusements being continued after 
the unfortunate catastrophe, &c. &c. However, this constitutional falsehood 
was promptly denied by the Proprietors of Tivoli, in consequence of a gen- 
tleman having called, upon the English then in Paris, through Gallignani’s 
Journal, to refrain from visiting the gardens until the denial appeared. I 
need hardly say the national character answered the call. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your humble servant, 

Bristol, Dec. 11th, 1830. A Subscriber. 


Talavera. 

Mr. Editor, — In Colonel Napier’s account of the battle of Talavera, he 
but slightly glances at the circumstance of the 23rd Light Dragoons having 
charged through the solid column of French Infantry. If by your inserting 
this note in your valuable Journal, it should meet the Colonel's eye, ana 
he should wish for any information on the subject, it could be furnished him 
with abundance. 


A Talavera Man. 
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Naval A s sis l an t-S u r^eom. 

“ Throw physic to the dogs.” 

Mr, Editor, — Allow me, through the medium of your valuable Journal, 
to address a few observations to the new Board of Admiralty, respecting the 
situation of Assistant-Surgeons in His Majesty's Navy ; a class of officers 
whose claims to consideration ha^e, I believe, been never denied, and who 
have long borne the uncomfortable situation in which they are placed with- 
out a murmur, trusting that a time would at length arrive, when in the 
absence of more important matters, their case might be taken into consi- 
deration, and their present situation in some measure ameliorated. It is 
said, that “ 1 Hope deferred maketh the heart sick and when in addition to 
this protracted sttfib of anxiety, they find their brother officers in the Army 
materially benefited by late regulations whilst they themselves remain 
totally unheeded, I frust I may be excused for endeavouring to bring their 
case before the notice of their Lordships. 

If it be necessary that the service should possess medical officers of talent 
and ability, (and that such is the case appears from the number and import- 
ance of the examinations 'V.hey undergo,) it appears equally necessary that 
their situation on shipboard should be also respectable, in order that they 
may bear some analogy to their brother officers of the Army. Let us now 
see how far this is the case. 'The Military Assistant-Surgeon ranks with, 
and has every comfort allowed him similar to a Lieutenant of the Army, or 
a First Lieutenant of Marines ; whilst the Naval Assistant-Surgeon is allow- 
ed only the same comforts as the boy of thirteen years old, who comes to 
sea as a volunteer of the 1st or 2nd Class ; but the Second Lieutenant of 
Marines, who is really his junior officer, and may possibly be a youth of six- 
teen years of age, having just left school, becomes a ward-room officer, and 
has all the comforts of cabin, &c. allowed to officers belonging to that mess. 
It has been sail!, that the Second Lieutenant of Marines is a commissioned 
officer, and therefore must have his dignity supported ; if so, it appears 
somewhat anomalous that a man who is of an equal grade with the First 
Lieutenant of Marines, his superior, should be placed in an inferior mess. 

Again, should the Assistant-Surgeon of the Army be unfortunate, and 
remain for some years without obtaining his promotion, when he is at length 
successful, he is allowed the whole of his time which he has served, and re- 
ceives pay and retirement from a scale, dependant solely on the number of 
years he has been employed in the service, without ^reference to the rank 
he has held during that time. Whereas, let an Assistant-Surgeon remain 
ever so long a time in the Navy before he is promoted, he is not allow- 
ed a single day of that time. I am aware that it is said he is allowed 
three years of his service as Assistant-Surgeon ; but this is not really the 
fact, since he is not considered eligible for promotion until he has served 
these three years ; and if an allowance of any of his time were made to him, 
it ought of course to be deducted from that time which elapsed between the 
period of his bein^ considered eligible for promotion, and the date of his 
promotion : otherwise it might be said, with as much propriety, that the 
Lieutenant is allowed the six years he served as Midshipman. 

Again, by a late regulation, Assistant-Surgeons of the Army of ten years* 
standing, have had their pay increased to ten shillings per diem: the full-pay 
of Junior Assistants being seveq shillings and sixpence, and the half-pay of 
all being four shillings per diem ; whilst all those of the Navy, of whatever 
service, receive only six shillings and sixpence pef diem whilst on full-pay, 
and only three shillings on half-pay. 

1 believe that the Medical Commissioners of the Victualling Board have, 
every inclination to do all that is in their power to increase the respectabi- 
lity of the Assistant-Surgeons in the Navy, and that they anxiously desire 
to see them classed as ward-room officers : and it Jias been said that the 
great obstacle to this arrangement is, that in small ships it is impossible to 
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find a cabin for them. But sines, by the presen t Regulation, the warrant- 
officers ytf small ships are ordered a common mess-place, in lieu of three dis- 
tinct cabins, and sipce this mess-place 4s never larger than two of their 
former cabins, one cabin of course remains unoccupied, which might be giyen 
to the Assistant-SuYgeon, and. the difficulty in -that way disposed of. ' 

I say nothing of the hardship of medical officers being the only class in 
the Navy who have supernumeraries sen? on foreign stations, to prevent 
the juniors getting those chances of promotion, which service in a sickly cli- 
mate is considered to give other officers a claim for ; nor do I, wish to 
inter into a discussion of the reasons why medical oflpoers should he cut off 
from the chancesof general promotions, as they were at that on His Majes- 
ty's accession to the Throne; but I. trust, should a pron ^ tion take f>lace at 
the coronation of their Majesties, that the Medical Department will on that 
occasion receive equal encouragement with the executive officers of the 
Navy. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours obediently. 


Inconvenience of the prevent Sword-Belt . 

Mr. Editor, — I avail myself of your valuable publication, to express a 
hope that the Commander-in-Chief, in addition to the many considerate 
advantages he has already extended to different branches ©f the Service, 
may be induced to direct his attention to the great inconvenience Of the 
present Waistbelt of Infantry, and be pleased to replace it# either by the 
former one with slings, or something equally conducive to the facility ’of 
motion and ease of the wearer. The sword now hangs so stiffly, and so 
much to the hinderance of the officer, that it is a serious impediment to his 
movements : in walking down hill, should he by any accident fall, I know 
not how he can escape a broken sword, with the additional risk of a wounded 
leg by one of the fractured pieces ; — on horseback, in or on a carriage, 
skirmishing, where he has to get over walls and banks, and through hedges, 
drawn or undrawn, it is an ever-present hinderance 

u H®ret lateri lethalis arundo.” * 

And the getting it between his legs, mentioned, I think, in one of the papers 
of the Spectator, as thi> first of a* string of inelegant movements, denoting 
the entrance of an awkward person into a room, is a mishap’ now attendant 
on the most graceful. 

* lam. Sir, , , ‘ 

Your obedient Servant, 

SwiVei.. 

Ireland, Dec. 18th, 1830. 


Naval Nomenclature . 

Mr^Editor, — To the specimens of the humorous manner, in which 
" Poor Jack ,f irietamorphoses the classical names which have been so ab- 
surdly given to some of nis Majesty's ships, referred to in a late Number of 
the United Service J ournal, may be added t^e ’“ Atlanta,” which became the 
Hat-and-Lantern J* and the “ Gorgon," which a sailor on the look-out for a 
ship read backward# no yfog } an fc sheered off, exclaiming, "I’m d— nd if that 'll 
do for me !" Let us hope, Mr. Editor, that wfc. shall spon have "the Royal 
JYilliatm theAdelaide, the princess Vittoria, and the names of o*ur modern 
heroes on. the feterns of our finefct Ships, instead of , the absurdities which 
,ypur. Correspondent so ably exposes. 


St. James's, Dec. Otfi. 1830. 


Ax Aumirfb (5fjpur Journal. 
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Royal Militar**College, Sand- 
hurst,— -^T he usual half yearly public 
examinations of the officers and gen- 
tlemen cadets studying at the Royal 
Military College, were held on the 9th 
and i Oth of December. The whole of 
both days, to a late hour ir>the even- 
ing, was occupied in the viva voce 
examination of classes upon various 
branches of professional and general 
education : but we have so frequently 
particularized the subjects of instruc- 
tion which are comprehended in the 
college course of study, as well as the 
admirable principles of fair scrutiny, 
upon which the real extent of acquire- 
ments, both in the elder and junior 
students, are thoroughly proved and 
clearly elicited at these public ordeals, 
that we shall here only notice the re- 
sults, without entering into the de- 
tails, of the investigation. 

At the close of the second day, the 
following officers^ who had without 
exception passed a moat creditable ex- 
amination, were all presented by the 
Collegiate Board with certificates of 
the first class, recommendatory of their 
merits to the General Commanding- 
iu-Chief. 

Lieut.-Col. H. XV . Barton, half-pay, 
unattached ; Cnpt. T. L. Goldie, 66th 
regiment ; (Japt. W. A. M‘Cleverty, 
4Hth regiment ; Capt. A. Gordon, half- 
pay, unattached ; Lieut. S. E. Good- 
man, 27 th regiment.. 

The examination of these officers in 
field fortification and the attack and 
defence of places, presented only the 
usual features which we have* Upon 
other occasions described ; and of their 
qualifications in military surveying, it 
may be sufficient to obfeerve, that their 
joint sketches, on two sheets, present- 
ed a very beautiful continuation of the 
same line of country* in Bedfordshire, 
oh which two previous classes had 
been employed. But to some of our 
1 T . 8. JougN. No. 20. Jan. IftflL 


readers it may be interesting to notice 
more particularly the direction given 
on this occasion to the mathematical 
examination. It began, first, by an 
extemporaneous solution of proposi- 
tions, taken from those parts of mixed 
mathematics which are involved in the 
superior branches of military science. 
The class of officers began by exhibit- 
ing an extensive •application of geome- 
try to the principal problems connects 
ed with operations performed in the 
field, and demonstrating the theorems 
relating to military topography and 
constructions which, including geome- 
trical and algebraical investigations of 
the formula? of trigonometry and men- 
suration, necessarily form a considera- 
ble part of the elementary instructions 
at this and all similar institutions. 

They were, next, required to show 
the conditions of statical equilibrium 
in bodies ; in particular, those be- 
tween the component parts of arches 
and domes, the resistance opposed by 
waVs of masopry to the pressure °f 
earth, and the modifications which 
engineers have found it necessaty to 
make in the principles drawn from 
theoretical considerations. 

After the exhibition of their pro- 
ficiency in these subjects, a knowledge 
of which is indispensable to^eyery one 
desiroUvS of becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the profession of arms, 
and of qualifying himself for the satis- 
factory performance of those various 
duties on service, of which the due 
practical execution must , T be based 
upon principles of exact science. The 
examination* of the students was con- 
tinued in some of the higher branches 
of pure mathematics. „ Thesp, though 
more remotely connected with tactics, 
are,' nevertheless, by the necessary 
dependence of some one' part- of 
science oj^another, of the utmos$ ,im* 
portance in giving those general views 
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by which alone it becomes possible to 
make any'traprovement on tne rules of 
existing practice. Tfyere followed 
some interesting exhibitions the 
principal problems of practical astro- 
nomy, including those for finding ter- 
restrial longitudes and latitudes under 
various conditions, an£ accompanied 
by* investigations of the theorems of 
spherical geometry and trigonometry 
on which they depend. 

Of the examinations of the Gentle- 
men Cadets, the results may be stated 
as follows : 

I. Eighteen proved the completion 
of their qualifications in practical mili- 
tary surveying and sketching. 

II. Eleven were examined in field- 
engineering and the other branches of 
fortification: having been employed 
throughout the half-year in the con- 
struction of field intrenchments, and 
instructed in sapping. 

III. Fourteen passed in various 
branches of the mathematics. 

IV. Ten in the French language. 

V. Eight in the German language. 

VI. Ten in the Latin Classics. 

VII. Eight in General History. 

At the conclusion of these examina- 
tions, the following Gentlemen Cadets, 
who had completed their qualifications, 
were recommended in the order of their 
acquirements and general merit, to the 
General Commanding-in-Chief to re- 
ceive commissions in the army without 
purchase: — «. * 

Med win R. Pilfold, Edward H. 
Smith, John B. Flanagan, llenry C. 
Cobbe, Alexander Hope, John T. T. 
Mackenzie, Charles Hawker, Marma- 
duke G. Nixon, and Charles R. Knight. 

Of this number, the first on the list, 
(Gentleman Cadet Pilfold,) was con- 
spicuous throughout the examinations 
for his very superior ability ; and his 
merit was rewarded by the Board with 
special marks of approbation. The 
three next Gentlemen Cadets on the 
list, having made progress in their- stu- 
dies superior to the rest, were also pre- 
sented with certificates oftqualiffcation 
accordingly. 

The field-works raised during the 
half-year, consisted of. 

First, for the instruction of the Gen- 
tlemen Cadets : two faces of a fraised 
redoubt for artillery, or*cava|ier batte- 
ry with embrasures, to be flanked by 


caponnieres in its ditch, an ft provided 
with places of arms in front, on the 
site or the old star fort, which encloses 
the flag-staff. Two detached redans, 
each sufficient to cover a picket, and 
the* vork of a single day, had also been 
thrown up on the heath, by the joint 
labour of the detachment of Sappers, 
and of the Gentlemen Cadlfcs of the 
Field Class. c 

Secondly, for the instruction of the 
officers studying *1 the Senior Depart- 
ment : a continuation of their field 
fort, to which above half a bastion, and 
an advanced lunette to cover the gate 
and curtain, had been added during 
the half-year. 

And lastly, for the joint instruction 
of both departments in sapping, ap- 
proaches had been continued against 
the lines thrown up last year ; and both 
Officers and Gentlemen Cadets had 
there also been exercised in hand gre- 
nade practice. 

It is but justice to add, that Capt. 
Gordon in particular acquitted him- 
self with an ability rarely equalled, 
and never excelled, at the Senior 
Department of this institution. Capt. 
Gordon is at present unattached, but 
will be an acquisition to any corps to 
which he may be appointed. 

East India Company’s Military 
Seminary. — The Half-yearly Exami- 
nation of the Institution took place at 
Addiscombe, on the 10th ultimo. The 
Chairman of the Honourable the Court 
of Directors, Wm. Asteli, Esq. M.P. 
Presided, supported by Robert Camp- 
bell, Esq. Deputy Chairman, and a 
deputation of Directors. There were 
present several distinguished and sci- 
entific gentlemen and officers of the 
Royal and East India Company’s 
Service. Having in former numbers 
described the course of study followed 
at this Institution, it is needless to 
repeat the process of Examination. 

Twenty-five Cadets were brought 
forward for Examination, as qualified 
for Commissions ; of whom six were 
selected for the Engineers, fourteen 
for the Artillery, and six (of inferior 
qualifications) were posted to the In- 
fantry. Cadets Cunningham, Sale, 
Ludlow, Graham, Brougham, and In- 
verarity, as the most distinguished 
for acquirements and conduct, were 
appointed to the Engineers: their 
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Examination in Fluxions, Spherical 
Trigonometry, and the higher branches 
of Mathematics, as well as that of the 
Artillery Cadets in Mechanics, Conic 
Sections, Geometry, and Algebra, 
showed bow much attention had^been 
paid to this necesssry foundation of 
Military Science. Sir Alex. Dickson, 
the PuBl ic Examiner, conducted the 
Examination in Mathematics and For- 
tification, and Dr. Wilkins that in the 
Oriental Languages ; in which the 
proficiency of the Cadets, so creditable 
to the Professor und?r whom this ad- 
vancement has been made, was parti- 
cularly noticed by the Chairman in 
his address, at the close of the day, as 
affording the Court of DiActors much 
satisfaction. 

The Plans, Surveys, and Drawings, 
possessed their usual merit : indeed it 
is surprising to what perfection every 
style of Military and Civil Drawing 
is carried, when it is considered the 
average period that the Cadets re- 
main at the Seminary is but seventeen 
months. Mr. Ludlow's masterly exe- 
cution as a draftsman was fully dis- 
played in several pieces, especially 
his View of Grassmere (in the Field- 
ing style) and his copy of the Plan of 
Sagouta from Sachet's Memoirs. 

At the close of the Examination, 
the Chairman distributed the usual 
prizes, when Mr. Cunningham (in ad- 
dition to other honours) was presented 
with a handsome sword and steel scab- 
bard, as the first good-conduct prize, 
the second being conferred on Gen- 
tleman Cadet Kirby. 

Mr. Astell then addressed himself 
to the whole Institution in an ani- 
mated and impressive speech ; in the 
course of which the gratification ex- 
pressed by him in the name of the 
Court of Directors, in witnessing the 
moral and intellectual improvements 
of the youth of this noble Institution, 
is the most honourable tribute which 
can be offered to the judgment and 
zeal of Colonel Houstoun, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor. 

Royal Naval College. — At the 
examination of the students of the 
Royal Naval College for the half-year 
terminating on the 19th December, the 
first medal was awarded to Mr. George 
Templeman Kingston, and the second 
to Mr. Augustus Thomas Hotham for 


the proficiency they displayed in the 
various branches of mathematics. 

The following midshipmen have 

E assed their exBnp na ti° n at the Col- 
jge since our last: — G* C. Adams, 
R. A. Cartwright, J. 8. Ellman, E. G. 
Fichbourn, A. Gordon, J. C. Hoseason, 
H. Lincoln, M. Lacon, G. Morris, M. 
Nolloth, H.G. Norris, and Seaman- 
ship, C. W. Pine, H. J. Rogers, R. 
Studdart, W. Wilson, W. Hall. 

State or the Country. — Thedis- 
turbanceS in the agricultural districts 
appear to be mitigated, though not 
suppressed ; the prime movers of these 
outrages remaining still at large, while 
their dupes are suffering the inevitable 
consequences of such audacious infrac- 
tions of the public peace ffiid the law. 
Special Commissions for the trial of 
the rioters are toow sitting in the dis- 
turbed counties, and many of the most 
prominent agents in these desperate 
and disgraceful scenes have been capi- 
tally convicted. Should the true in- 
cendiaries still contrive to elude jus- 
tice amidst the moral death they deal 
to others, we yet hope the fate oi those 
whom the law has so speedily over- 
taken may operate as a salutary and 
sufficient example. Though the duties 
of the troops in aiding the magistrates 
agid the civil pow er have been most ha- 
rassing, their conduct has been ex- 
emplary. 

Ireland. — Notwithstanding the re- 
aj}pointraent**of Lord Anglesey to the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, and the 
unequivocal proofs afforded of every 
disposition to heal the wounds of that 
long-agitated country, the turbulent 
spirit of a selfish and artful demagogue 
is again at work to keep alive her feuds 
and distract her people from the paths 
of peace and prosperity. There is no 
crime in the catalogue of political trea- 
sons more pregnant with public evil, or 
more obnoxious to condign punishment, 
than such a system of popular agitation 
for the vain ends of one man ! 

France. — The French Ministers— 
De PWignab, Peyronnet, Chanteiauze, 
and Guernon de Ranville, who, in the 
course of their ministerial functions, 
had signed the ordinances of the 2Jth 
July, have been tried by the Chamber 
of Peers, an d # sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment, with loss of privileges* 
&c. In addition to the general sen- 

i 2 
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tence, Prinqe Polignac has been farther 
stigmatised* by deprivations amounting 
to “ civil dearth/’ The ^speeches of 
Messrs, de Martign^c «and de Sajizet, 
in defence of Prince Polignac and 
Chantelauze, respectively, were splen- 
did and forcible specimens of oratory. 
Their effect was powerful — as well as 
that of the personal appeal of M. 
Peyronnet, who has proved himself 
throughout these fearful proceedings, 
a man of no ordinary character. The 
trial was conducted with fairhess and 
decorum within doors, while the popu- 
lace without, enacted the usual scenes 
of blood-thirsty turbulence. The con- 
duct of the Troops, and National 
Guard, who appear to have been made 
sensible of* the true objects of the 
Rabble Heroes of the “ Three Days/' 
was firm and becoming 1 ; and arrested, 
for the moment, the designs of' the 
indefatigable anarchists who distract 
France and Europe at large. 

During this internal crisis, Louis 
Philippe comported himself in a man- 
ner which has won him golden opi- 
nions" from all classes, saving only 
those of the schools ! If the School- 
master has abdicated his birch, are 
there no public Lictors to chastise 
these insolent youths ? 

Retirement of Colonel Fitjs- 
clarence. — We have observed with 
unfeigned regret the retirement of 
Colonel Fitzclarence from the Post of 
Deputy Adjutant-General, an oftidh 
for which he was especially qualified, 
and in which he had already exerted 
himself ^with useful and indefatigable 
zeal. We believe we can silence the 
many reports in circulation, respecting 
the cause of Colonel Fitzclarence’s re- 
signation, by stating that it originated 
solely in a matter of feeling wholly 
unconnected with his professional du- 
ties at the Horse-Guards, where his 
retirement has caused, from the high- 
est to the lowest, the most sincere re- 
gret. Colonel Fitzclarence, we have 
also reason to believe, so far from be- 
ing estranged from the Court, •con- 
tinues on the most intimate and cor- 
dial footing with their Majesties. 

Macdonald & Campbell's Bank- 
ruptct.— Two cases of extreme hard- 
ship were mentioned duripg some late 
proceedings before the Commissioners. 
One, where a sum of 1100/. lodged at 


C cults*, by a Lieutenant recently mar- 
ried, for the purchase of a Company, 
being the amount of his wife’s fortune, 
was drawn out of that bank at the re- 
quest of Mr. Campbell, and placed in 
his frauds shortly before the bank- 
ruptcy. The officer is at present serv- 
ing with his regiment at Corfu. The 
other instance was a similar with- 
drawal, within st week of the date of 
the Commission, of 6001. from Green- 
woods and Cox. Wb shall offer some 
remarks upon this subject, as it affects 
officers, next moifth. 

Completion oi the Regimental 
E s ta b l i s h m e nts . — A n order lias been 
issued, that each Regiment shall com- 
plete its numbers to the full establish- 
ment of 7 40 rank and file, beyond the 
standard of 6(i0, to which they had 
been hitherto restricted. The Cavalry 
to be augmented in proportion. The 
total increase will not exceed 8000 
men, an augmentation barely sufficient 
to meet the additional duties imposed 
on the troops by the disturbed state of 
the country. 

Master-General of the Ord- 
nance. — Whitehall, Dec. 11. — The 
King has been pleased to direct Let- 
ters Patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, for granting unto Lieute- 
nant-General the Right Honourable 
Sir James Kempt, G.C.B. the Office 
of Master-General of Ilis Majesty’s 
Ordnance of the* United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and 1 reland. 

Corporal Punishment in the 
N^vy. — A Circular on the subject of 
Corporal Punishment in the Navy, 
which is given in our present Number, 
under its proper head, was issued on 
the 13tli of November from the Board 
of Admiralty, addressed to the several 
Commanders-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Fleet, &c. We have satisfaction in 
thinking that the remarks which ap- 
peared in our November Number have 
had some influence upon the promul- 
gation of this Order. 

Wreck of thk St. George, Royal 
Ma*l Steam Packet.— In Douglas 
Bay , on the 20th of Nonember , 1830. 
— On Friday the 19th of November, 
the St. George, a steam packet of the 
first class, commanded by Lieut. Tu- 
dor, R.N., arrived with the mail at 
Douglas, and continued in the bay. 
The night was stormy, with heavy 
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gusts of wind from the S.W., which, 
towards morning, came to the S. E., 
blowing direct in, and soon increased 
to a tremendous storm. About five 
o'clock, a.m. the chain-cable of tl^ St. 
George gave way, when she began to 
drive in between the Pollock and St. 
Mary's (or Connister,) two equally 
dangerous rocks, under her lee. 

The steam had been kept up all the 
night, with the m^» at their stations, 
but the vessel was so near to the 
rocks, and the force #of the waves so 
overwhelming, that in attempting to 
reverse her out, she struck violently 
upon St. Mary’s, .immediately filled., 
and settled down forwarj, with her 
head to the land, lying nearly broad- 
side to the most rugged part of that 
fatal rock, from which few vessels that 
once strike ever escape. 

Lieut. Tudor immediately ordered 
the foremast to he cut away, with the 
view of forming a raft, by means of 
which the people might gain the rock, 
and from thence, though covered at 
high water, he hoped, when the day 
dawned, they might he rescued off the 
lee-side by boats from the shore ; but 
this was found impracticable. Signals 
of distress were also made. 

Sir W. Hillary, receiving speedy 
intimation of her danger, proceeded to 
the pier, and immediately put off in 
the life-boat, accompanied by Lieut. 
Robinson, R.N., Mr. w. Corlett, agent 
to the St. George’s company, his cox- 
swain, Isaac Vondy, and a volunteer 
crew of 11 men. On approaching the 
St. George, the anchor or the life-boat 
was let go to windward, and by veer- 
ing down upon the wreck, an attempt 
was made to take off the people from 
the weather- quarter, but the surf was 
found to be so violent as to render 
that plan impracticable. 1 1 was there- 
fore resolved, «at all hazards, to back 
the boat in between the St. George 
and the rocks; when Lieut. Tudor, 
with the self-devotedness of a British 
seaman, entreated of them not t^ at- 
tempt his rescue by means whicn he 
feared would be attempted with ine- 
vitable destruction. It was, however, 
persevered in, and with great difficulty 
accomplished ; hut the sea inside 
rolled so heavily, that the boat was 
in danger of being instantly demo- 
lished— her rudder was beaten off, six 


out of her ten oars brok& or lost, 
some of her air-tight cases and her 
upper work^ much injured ; and Sir 
Wm. 'Hillary, Mr? Corlett, and two 
boatmen washed overboard. Mr. Cor- 
lett and the two men were fortunately 
soon got int<p the boat, but Sir Wil- 
liam being unable to swim, providen- 
tially seized a rope which hung from 
the vessel’s side, by which he sup- 
ported himself in the waves, until 
Lieut. Tudor, assisted by Lieut. Ro- 
binson, who had gained the wreck, 
with much difficulty, got him also on 
board, considerably bruised and hurt. 

From the disabled state of the boat, 
and the loss of the oars, it became im- 
possible to take off the people and ex- 
tricate themselves to windward, by 
hauling up to fcer anchor, as was ori- 
ginally intended. All passage to lee- 
ward was obstructed by the rigging 
of the mast, which had been cut away. 
Thus hemmed in between the wreck 
and St. Mary’s Rock, on which the surf 
broke tremendously, and by a point of 
rock which run out beyond it, the situ- 
ation of the crews of the St. George, 
and of the life-boat alongside, remain- 
ed, for nearly two hours, equally cri- 
tical and perilous. 

At length, by much labour and ha- 
zard to the men employed, the rigging 
of the fallen mast was cut away, by 
means of knives and an axe whicn 
fortunately were in the boat. — As the 
tide rose the*sea encreased, and every 
wave now' swept the decks of the St. 
George, and nearly buried the life- 
boat ; it therefore became requisite to 
make a last effort to extricate them- 
selves from a situation where, longer 
to have remained, must have proved 
fatal to all. 

The crew of the St. George consist- 
ed of twenty-two persons, that of the 
life-boat of eighteen; they were all 
got into the boat, the water was baled 
out by buckets obtained from the ves- 
sel, and the remaining oars manned ; 
the boat yas then cast off, and the 
cable veered away; but she struck 
violently on the low ridge of n>ck, 
filled, and striking again, was at 
length, by the violence of the break- 
ers, washed over, the people holding 
on by ropes. » The cable was then cut, 
and the sea coming round the boVv of 
the St. George, drove the boat broad- 
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side on, Upon the sheltered Bide of St. 
Mary’s ; being thus, through a merciful 
Providence, delivered from the, awful 
situation in which they had been so 
long placed. — They then proceeded 
for the shore, about a quarter of a 
mile distant. They weae met by two 
boats which had put off from the pier, 
passed through the sound, and ap- 
proached them under the shelter of 
the lee of the rock : one boat reliev- 
ing them from some of thfe people, 
the other, brought out by Lieut. 
Sleigh, R.N., promptly gave a tow- 
line to the life-boat, and assisted 
her in making the beach, which she 
reached in a shattered condition, when 
the whole of the forty persons, with 
whom on board this large and superior 
boat had surmounted such difficulties, 
were all happily landed without the 
loss of a single life— a circumstance 
beyond the hope of the most sanguine 
spectator, when it is considered that 
the oldest sailors declare they have 
never witnessed a heavier sea in this 
Channel. 

Persons in the Life-Boat at the 
Wreck . — Sir William Hillary, Bart. ; 
Lieut. Robert Robinson, R. N. ; Wil- 
liam Corlett, Esq. Agent to St. 
George’s Company; Isaac Vondy, 
Coxswain. 

Boatmen . — William Connor, John 
Inch, Thomas Carran, Thomas Can- 
nell, William Gill, George Thompson, 
Henry Clague, Robert Kewley, Rich- 
ard Harvey, Philip Cottier, John Cal- 
low, Richard Cowle, arid two other 
Boatmen. 

Persons rescued from the St. George. 
— Lieut. John Tudor, R. N. Comman- 
der; Joseph Owen, Second Officer; 
Officers, Engineers, Seamen, &c. — 20 ; 
22 persons in all saved — not any lives 
lost. 

The St. George went to pieces on 
the rock where she struck. 

Copy of a letter from Lieut. Tudor 
to Sir William Hillary, Bart. : — 

Douglas, November^ 1, 1830. 

Mr Dear Sir,— A llow me to return 
you (in the name of the crew of the St. 
Georg© and myself,) our most grateful 
thanks for the very great personal exer- 
tions of yourself, Lieut. Robinson, R.N. 
Mr. Wm. Corlett, and $he life-boat’s 
crew, during the gale of yesterday morn* 
ing. 


I want words, Sir, to express to you 
what we then, felt, and what we shall 
ever feel, for the noble and determined 
manner in which you persevered in com- 
ing our assistance, after we had con- 
sidered it our duty to warn you off ; for, 
from the vessel having bilged, the severity 
of the gale, the position of the wind, and 
the time of tide v Jthere did not appear to 
us (amongst the heavy broakers then 
rolling upon Connister,) the slightest 
chance of escape for n fbu, and which, from 
the crippled state of the life-boat, when 
she afterwards l&ft the wreck, was so 
nearly proving to he the case. 

Trusting, Sir, that you may long live 
to preside over an establishment your phi- 
lanthropy give Irirth to, and in which 
your humanity has always placed you 
amongst the foremost and most active of 
its members — I have the honour to remain 
Your obliged, grateful, and 

Most obedient servant, 
John Tudor, R.N. 

To Sir William Hillary, Bart. 

Loss of the Dasher Steamer. — 
We are sorry to announce the loss of 
the Dasher, one of his Majesty’s 
Steamers, that rendezvous alternately 
at Portpatrick and Donaghadee, and 
convey the mails between Scotland 
and Ireland. She was lost on the 
rocks, a little to the south of the port 
— crew and passengers saved. 

Astronomical Society.— In our 
future Numbers we purpose recording 
the principal features in the proceed- 
ings of this highly useful society, essen- 
tially connected as they are with the 
advance of nautical science. On the 
present occasion we are prevented by 
want of space from stating more than, 
that at the last meeting an account was 
given of Capt. W. II. Smyth’s observa- 
tory and instruments at Bedford ; also 
Capt: King’s observations of a comet 
in the southern hemisphere. The Pre- 
sident likewise read a letter from Mr. 
Barrow of the Admiralty, in answer to 
a report on the present state of the 
Nautical Almanack, which had been 
referred to the Astronomical Society 
by^he Lords Commissioners of 4he 
Admiralty. The letter stated, that 
the writer had been commanded by 
their Lordships to acquaint the Society, 
that they had directed the Astronomer 
Royal to carry the several suggestions 
in the Report into effect. Further-* 
more, twenty copies of the Society's 
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Report had been commanded by the It is, fn fact, scarcely possible to ima- 
Lords of the Admiralty to be distri- gine a system jnore perfect than this 
bated to the several flag-officers and system of cqmmunicatioai must be. 
commodores commanding his Majesty's IVans of CAptain Symonds and 
squadrons at home and abroad.. The Mr. Kennish for Concentrating 
letter also expressed a desire, on the the Fire of Ships. — A final trial of 
part of the Lords Commissioners, that . the instrument, ingeniously Invented 
the Astronomical Society would accept by Mr. Keifhish, late Carpenter of 
their thanks for the*great pains and the Hussar, for concentrating the*fire 
labour which had been evidently be- of a broadside, was made on board the 
stowed on the important subject re- Galatea, 42, Captain Charles Napier, 
ferred to the consideration of the So- C.B. Nothing can tend in a greater 
ciety, and for the valuable suggestions degree to establish conviction of its 
offered towards the improvement of efficacy than the fact, that on this oc- 
uavigation, and the general interests casion, on the simultaneous fire of one 
of astronomical science. broadside, out of twenty-one shot, six- 

Aides-de-Camp to yiE Kino — teen went through a target six feet 
Royal Marines. — We are happy to square, at a distance from the ship of 
observe by the Gazette of the 28th ult. five hundred yards. For lfis invention 
which appeared too late for insertion the Admiralty have ordered one hun- 
in our present Number, that His Ma- dred pounds fo be paid to Mr. Ken- 
jesty has conferred a similar distinc- nish, that being the sum stated by 
tion on the corps of Royal Marines as him (after being called on to do so} to 
that already granted 4o the other be the amount of the expenses he nad 
branches of the United Service, by ap- incurred. The plan for concentrating 
pointing Lieut.-Colonels Walter Tre- and controlling the fire of ships-of-war, 
menheere and Harry Fercival Lewis, invented by Capt. Symonds, R.A. and 
of that distinguished corps, his Aides- that invented by Mr. Kennish, in no 
de-Camp. way interfere with each other, but, on 

Twenty-Ninth Foot.— The fol- the contrary, may be employed with 
lowing General Order was issued by great advantage together. Mr. Ken- 
Major-Gen. Sir John Cameron, on the nish’s object is to effect the simulta- 
oceasion of the departure of the 29th neous fire of a broadside at a moment, 
depot from Plymouth “ The depot when, by the roll of the ship, the guns, 
of the 29th being under orders to em- previously laid for concentration, shall 
bark for Ireland, Major-Gen. Sir John pear with the desired elevation on a 
Cameron has to express his approbation given object, (’apt. Symonds s design 
of the very regular and orderly con- is to render the training of the guns 
duct of the reserve companies of ihat unnecessary, and to place the pointing 
distinguished regiment, during the pe- of them beyond the control of the 
riod they have been stationed in this seamen w orking them, enabling an 
garrison, and begs Major Elliott, the officer on the quarter-deck, either to 
other officers, non-commissioned offi- produce a lire from all the guns on the 
cers, and privates, to accept hit best same side parallel to the fire of a gun 
wishes for their future welfare.” which he may personally superintend. 

Rapid Communication by Tele- or to effect a convergence of fire on the 
graph. — It the practice with the line of fire of a particular gun; thus 
Admiralty to hold certain communica- the precision of the fire between decks 
tions with the out-ports daily, at one will not be affected either by darkness, 
o’clock, by telegraphic dispatch*. The by fog, or by the smoke of the guns, 
following is an instance of the wonder- but § must correspond, whether as to 
fui celerity with which these commit- concentrated or parallel fire, with the 
ideations are made. Certain instvuc- intention of the officer commanding, 
tions relative to the regulation of the Communication with India.— 
time-keepers, were lately communicat- That enterprising officer, Mr. Wag- 
ed from the Admiralty-Office, London, horn, lately returned from India, has 
to the Telegraph, Portsmouth, and an ascertained,that the route by Trieste, 
answer received to them in one minute . Alexandria, and th Red Sea, to Bom- 
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bay, i|i, witji certain precaution^, per- 
fectly practicable, and that the navi- 
gation of the Hed Sea presents no dan- 
ger or difficulty. He comes back now 
to England, fortified by the highest 
recommendations, in which is included 
that of the Governor-General, in order 
to carry into effect his Original plans 
for expediting the communication with 
India. 


ARRIVALS, SAILINGS, A**D IN- 
CIDENTS IN THE FLEET. 

H. M. S. Rifleman, (10,) Commander R. Tris- 
cott, was paid off on the 20th Nov. at Portsmouth, 
alter a service of nearly four years in the Medi- 
terranean. 

The Savage, a new brig, pierced for 10 guns, 
building at Plymouth, is to be launched about the 
end of the month. 

H. M. Ships Royal Willian^ (120,) and Ade- 
laide, ot‘ 110 guns, are to be graced with full- 
length portraits of their present Majesties, as 
figure-heads. 

H. M« Steam-Vessel Carron, Lieut. Lapidge, is 
fitting with guns, being the fu»t steam-boat con- 
verted into a floating battery. The guns, which 
are to consist of four long eighteen pounders, and 
two eighteen-pounder caironades, are to he 
mounted on Commander Marshall's principle. 

H. M. Sloops Arachne and Kclah, ate ordered 
to be bi ought forward at Plymouth tor commis- 
sioning. 

Nov. 10. Plymouth. — Arrived 11. M. C. 
Bramble, Lieut. Harvey. 

Falmouth — Sailed H. M. P. Magnet,,!. Poi*- 
teous, for Lisbon ; and Duke of York, Lieut. J. 
Snell, for Rio Janeiro. 

20. Portsmouth. — Arrived the Steutor, 
Ti ansport, on her w’ay to Fernando Po, and An* 
and Amelia, Transport. Arrived H. M. C. Alban, 
Lieut. Davis; aud H. M. C. Highflyer. 

Plymouth. — Artived the Loid William Ben- 
tinck. Transport, Lieut. Ward. Arrived II. M. S. 
Rainbow, (28,) Capt. Sir John Franklin. 

Falmouth, — Artived II. M. P. Sandwich, A. 
Schuyler, from Lisbon. 

21. Portsmouth. — Sailed II. M. C. Alhau, 
Lieut. Davis. 

22. Sheerness. — Arrived and sailed imme- 
diately, H. M. Cutters Lark and Linnet. 

Portsmouth. — Put back the Marshal Ben- 
net, Transport, Lieut. Ward. Sailed IJ. M. S. 
Onyx, (10,) Lieut. Dawson. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. P. Tyrian, Lieut. 
Dwyer, for St. Domingo; and H. M. P. Camden, 
J, Tilly, for Leeward Islands. 

23. Portsmouth. — Arrived the Sylvia, Trans- 
port, Lieut. Spark. Sailed H. M. C. Snipe, Lieut. 
Parcel. 

21. Portsmouth.— Sailed H. M. C. Sparrow, 
Lieut. Moffat; and Marshal Bonnet, Transport, 
Lieut Ward. Arrived H. M. Steam-Vessel Echo, 
Lieut. Otway. 

Plymouth.— Sailed the LorcP William Ben- 
tinck, Transport. 


25. Portsmouth.— Sailed H. M. C. High- 
flyer ; and H. M. C. Raven, Lieut. Wells. Ar- 
rived the Hope, Transport, Lieut. Pritchard. 

26. Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Raven, 
Lieut. Wells. 

27. Portsmouth. — Sailed the Stentor, Trans- 
port, Lieut. Barber. Arrived H. M. Steam-Vessel 
Alban, Lieut. Davies. 

Plymouth. — Sailed II. M. S. Rainbow, (28,) 
Capt. Sir J. Franklin. 

28. PLYMOUTH.^-Put back H. M. S. Rain- 
bow, (28,) Capt. Sir John Franklin, having sprung 
her bowsprit. 

Falmouth. — A rrived H. M. P. Stanmer, R. 
Sutton, fiom Lisbon. 

2D. Falmouth. — bailed H. M. P. Cygnet, 
Lieut. Gooding. 

30. Portsmouth. — Came into Harbour to 
repair damages, H. M. C. Highflyer. Sailed 
II. M. C. Raven, Lieut. Wells. 

Plymouth. Arrived H. M. Steam-Vessel 
Conftancc, Lieut. Belton. 

Dec. 1. Plymouth. — Sailed II. M. C. Spar- 
row, Lieut. Moffat; H. M. S. Pallas, (42,) Capt. 
M. Dixon, pioceeded to the Sound. 

Falmouth. — Airived H. M. Steam-Vcmcl 
Hermes, Lieut. Kennedy, fiom Malta. 

2. Portsmouth. — Airived H. M. C. Ante- 
lope, Lieut. Johns. 

3. Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. P. Sandwich, 
A. Schuyler, loi Lisbon; and H. M. Stcam-\ esse! 
Hermes, Lieut. Kennedy. 

Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Antelope, 
Lieut. Johns. 

4. Plymouth. — A rrived H. M. Steam-Vessel 
Hermes, Lieut. Kennedy ; II. M. S. Rainbow’, 
(28,) C tpt. Sir J. Franklin, went out of Hat hour 
and anchored in the Sound. Sailed II. M. S. 
Racehorse, Com. liamley, for Halifax. 

F a L m o u r n .-r- A rr i ved H. M. P. Frolic, Lieut. 
Green, from the Brazils. Lett Pernambuco, 8th 
of August; Bahia, 4th of September; and Rio, 
10th of September. 

5. Sheuknkss. — Arrived and sailed imme- 
diately, H. M. Steam Vessel Lightning, J. Allan, 
Masger. 

Plymouth. — Arrived the Industry, Naval 
Transport. 

7. Plymouth. — Sailed IT. M. S. Rainbow, 
(28,) Capt. Sir John Franklin; and H. M. S. 
Pallas, (42,) Capt. M- Dixon, for the Mediter- 
ranean. 

8. Plymouth.— Sailed H. M. Steam-Vessel 
Hermes, Lieut. Kennedy. Arrived H. M. Steam- 
Vessel Carron, Lieut. Lapidge, Iroin the Merit ter 
iaiierin,left Gibraltai 1st December. 

Falmouth. — Arrived 11. M. P. Princess 
Elizabeth, Lieut. Scott, from Carthagena. Left 
5th; Jamaica, lfltb ; and Crooked Island, 21st 
October. 

0. Plymouth. — Arrived H. M. S. Nautilus, 
(10,) Com, Lord G. Paulett. 

10. Portsmouth. — Arrived H.M. S. Royal- 
ist, (10,) Lieut. Glasse, and H. M. C. Sparrow* 
Lieut Moflat. 

Falmouth. — Sailed II. M. F. Stanmer,®. 
Sutton, for Lisbon. 

11. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Spar- 
row, Lieut. Mottalt, Arrived H. M. Steam-Vessel 
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Hermes, Lieut. Kenuedy, and came into harbour 
with H. M. S. Royalist, (10,) Lieut. Glasse. 
Arrived the Prince Regent, Naval Transport, 
Lieut, Binsted. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P.Rinaldo, Lieut. 
Hill, from Carthagena and Crooked island ; jtnd 
H. M. P. Renard, Lieut. Duns ford, from Buenos 
A> res. Sailed H. M. P. Plover, Lieut. Downey, 
for Halifax and Bermuda; and II. M. Steam-Ves- 
sel Confiaiire, Lieut. J. Potbury, for the Mediter- 
ranean. • 

12. Shs|2RNES9. — Arrived and sailed imme- 
diately, H. M, Steatn -Vej^t‘1 Comet. 

Portsmouth. — Arrived H. M. C. Raven, 
Lieut. Wells ; and R. M. C. highflyer. 

Falmouth. — Arrived H. M. P. Swallow, 
Lieut. Baldock, from Tainpieo and Havanna. 
Sailed H. M. P. Emulous, Lieut. Crokc, ioi Ja- 
maica and Carthagena. 

13. Plymouth, — Sailed H. MfP. Opossum, 
Lieut. T. Hannarn. 


Portsmouth. — Skiied H. M. & Royalist, 
Lieut. Nash, and Prince Regent Transport, Lieut. 
Binsted. Arrived H.’M. C. Linnet, Lieut. St. 
John. ^ # 

Falmouth.— Sailed IE M. P. Sphynx, Lieut, 
Passingham, for Rio Janeiro. 

14. Sheerness.— S ailed H. M. S. Samarang, 
(28,) Capt. Martin. 

Falmouth. — Atfived H. M. P. Marlborough, 
J. Bull, from Lisbon. Sailed 20th November. , 

15. Falmouth.— Arrived 11, M. P. Eclipse, 
Lieut. Griffin, from the Brazils. 

10. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. High- 
flyer, and Haven, Lieut. Wells. 

17. Portsmouth. — Sailed H. M. C. Sylvia, 
Lieut. Spark. 

18. Portsmouth.— Sailed II. M. C. Sparrow, 
Lieut. Moffat, and H. M. C. Starling. 

Plymouth.— Sailed H. M. C. Vigilant, Lieut. 
Loney. 

Falmouth. — Sailed H. M. P. Opossum, Lieut. 
Peter, for the Leeward Islands. » 
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Inches 
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Wind# at 3 P.M. 

2> i i 

57 '0 1 

50’4 

30*08 

55* 1 

627 


*054 

W. by S. blowing fresh. 

# at 

518 

‘50*4 

30*08 

54*8 

684 

— 

*080 

N.E. light airs, few clouds. 

5 3 j 

67*2 

48*7 

3005 

55*0 

002 

— 

•000 !S.E. light breeze, cloudy. 

If. 4 

50-8 

40*3 

30*03 

60*3 

008 

— 

*002 

S. by W. fresh bieeze. 

V 5 

57*5 

45*7 

29*85* 

55*4 

705 

— 

*005 

S.W. blowing very fresh. 

1? o 

0(i"2 

43'8 

20*35 

51*0 

710 

*220 

•007 

S.E. a gale, light rain, dark. 

© T 

60*2 

51*0 

29*23 

52*8 

700 

*245 

•070 

S.W. blowing fresh. 

3> 8 

52*8 

41 H 

20*72 

48*0 

578 

•010 

*050 jW. by N. fresh breeze, fine. 

£ 9 

50*0 

41*8 

20*83 

48 6 

574 

— 

*058 1 S. to S.W . fresh breeze, fine. 

B 10 

502 

4:4*4 

20*02 

47*0 

015 

— 

•070 js. by E. blowing fresh. 

X li 

52-0 

48*8 

20*52 

50*5 

• 040 

*200 

♦000 

S.W. blowing fresh, but fine. 

V 12 

50 8 

44 0 

20*00 

48*2 

652 

— 

•074 

W. to S.W. fresh breeze. 

1 i 13 

48*0 

43 8 

20*70 

40*0 

687 

•010 

•080 

S.S.E. fresh breeze, cloudy. 

e n 

52*0 

43*8 

20*00 

52*0 

710 

*168 

•100 

S. S.E. light breeze, fine day. 

)> 15 

400 

45*2 

20*00 

49*5 

712 

‘020 

•080 

S. by E. fresh breeze, fine. 

J 16 

52-2 

48 0 

29*10 

52*2 * 

801 

*240 

•065 

S.W. squally, constant rain. 

$? n 

52*4 

45*0 

20*53 

48*3 

080 

*082 

*050 

S.S.W. light breeze, fine. 

if. 18 

40-0 

43*2 

20*00 

40*0 

740 

*010 

*053 

N.N.W. light breeze. 

9 io 

45-0 

39*0 

30 15 

45*0 

712 

— - 

•044 

S.W. blowing hard, fine. 

1? 20 

45-0 

. 39*8 

20*00 

45*0 

758 

*130 

•055 

S.W. blowing fresh, rain. 

0 21 

48‘0 

41*3 

20*83 

40*0 

782 

— 

•000 

S.W. fresh breeze, fine day, 

J 22 

49*3 

403 

2f)*84 

48*2 

730 

*016 

•044 

W. blowing a gale, clouds. 

tf 23 

48*7 

40*0 

30* 15 

41*0 

680 

— 

*020 

N.W. fresh breeze, frosty. 

$ 24 

4(1*8 

38*4 

30*35 

421) 

605 

— 

•030 

N. light winds, frosty day. 

It 26 

430 

35*4 

30*30 

30*7 

714 

r 

*025 

W. light winds, fine day. 

9 20 

41*2 

35*8 

30*15 

38*7 ’ 

732 


•030 

N.W. light airs, fine morn. 

h V 

39*7 

38*0 

20*74 

30 2 

771 

— 

•035 

N.E. fresh breeze, cloudy. 

$28 

41*4 

38*5 

20*61 

40*0 

810 

0*221 

•030 

E.N.K. blowing hard. 

1 & 

43*0 

40*8 

20*86 

42*3 

708 

*031 

•025 

N.E. fresh breeze, cloudy. 


42*5 

41*3 

20*03 

41*8 

810 

*035 

•035 

E. by N. blowing fresh. 
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ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH TlSE NAV.Y AND 4 lRMY. 

House op Commons, Dec. 13. 

Committee of Ways and Means . — The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved 
feu* certain sums on account of the Army 
and Navy, 

Mr. Hume asked that all promotion in 
the army and navy should be suspended 
for one year, until time should be given to 
inquire what reductions might lie made 
in the dead weight. He stated that there 
were eighty naval officers for one that was 
necessary, and of army officers an immense 
number more than was wanted, yet the 
system of promotion and commissions were 
going on, Ihus adding to the permanent 
expense of the country. He would ven- 
ture to say, that promotion was going on 
under the last Government, as rapidly as 
when we had a thousand pennants floating 
on the ocean, and a force of 500,000 men 
under arms. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that it was intended to take the 
dead weight into consideration, to ascer- 
tain how far the country could be relieved 
by reduction in that way. He was dis- 
posed to be as sparing of promotion as cir- 
cumstances would admit, but he owned he 
could not suspend all promotion for one 
year. It would be extremely injurious, to 
the public service, particularly the navy. 

Sir George Clerk said that the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty had made a rule 
not to give any promotions r until three Va- 
cancies occurred in that class, A similar 
arrangement had been made with respect 
to the Royal Marines. These had met 
the expressed admiration of the Member 
for Middlesex. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
stated the supplies he required. 

Mr. R. Gordon hoped that the Govern- 
ment would make their Estimates next 
year so that there would be no necessity to 
watch them so closely, and that he might 
say upon this subject that his avocation 
was gone. These Estimates were made 
on the 1st of January, printed in Febru- 
ary, and not voted until June or July, so 
that they could not be under* the control 
of the House. In fact, the money was al- 
ready spent before the House was called 
upon to vote it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
ferred to reductions made by Ministers, 
including the office of Lieutenant-General 


of the Ordnance, Ho could assure the 
country that he did not feel himself in a 
very enviable situation. Much expecta- 
tion had been raised by those with whom 
for years he had been Accustomed to act, 
anu he thought they ought to give him 
credit that he would not desert the whole 
conduct of his life. 

Mr. Waithman expressed his confidence 
in the Ckancelibr of the Exchequer’s pro- 
fessions. 

Air. Hume observed, that all the Esti- 
mates ought to be laid before the House 
for three months before any vote upon 
them was called for. The war military 
establishments ought not to lie kept up in 
time of peace, and he was afraid that Mi- 
nisters would be throwing away millions, 
whilst the/ were saving only thousands. 

Sir Joseph Yorke had always heard that 
extremes were bad, but of all extremes, 
that of putting down the military force of 
the country at a crisis like the present, 
would be the very worst ; the very propo- 
sition ought to entitle any honourable 
Member to a straight waistcoat. There 
never was a time in which the army and 
the naval force of the empire were so ne- 
cessary as at the present moment. With- 
out a military establisbment, it would be 
utterly impossible to preserve tranquillity; 
and in the scenes which he had recently 
witnessed in Hampshire, he knew that 
without the help of the military, the peace 
of the district could not possibly have been 
restored. * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that he and his friends had certainly felt 
it their duty to increase the army, and 
that they had done this in the cheapest 
way possible. When it was understood 
What the state of the country really was, 
no person could be surprised at an increase 
of the military force. He would not wish 
to govern the country by any military 
power, but when riots and disorders exist- 
ed, such as had been recently witnessed, it 
was necessary to suppress them at once^ 
and by the most effectual means. 

Sir M. W. Ridley, thqjight it would be 
highly dangerous in the present state of 
France, Belgium, Holland, Poland, and 
Naplqp, to make any reduction iri the 
army. He was no friend to cutting down 
our establishments to tlie lowest possible 
degree j and lie did not think it was pos- 
sible to give much relief to the country by 
retrenchment in the civil and military de- 
partments of the state. 

Sir H. Vivian, said he was not one who 
would advocate keeping up the army to 
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keep the people down, but lie would have 
it pieced In such an effective condition, as 
to be able to secure the peace, and protect 
the property of His Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. R. Gordon, thought that the state 
of Europe afforded a reason for reducing 
our own military establishment, for the 
powers of Europe would find enough to do 
in keeping their own people quiet, with- 
out attempting to interfile with any fo- 
reign nation. 

Air. Attwood said, • It was a gross de- 
lusion for the Government to talk about 
economy and retrenchment, if they in- 
tended to add to the military force for the 
purpose of putting an end to the disturb- 
ances, into the cause of which they re- 
fused to inquire. ^ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
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.♦ THE-NAVY. 

CIRCULAR. 

By the Commissioners for Executing the 
Office of Lord High Admiral of the 
United Kingcfcm of Great Britain and 
Ireland, &c. * * 

Whereas we think fit that, in future* 
no Corporal Punishment shall take place 
on board His Majesty’s Ships and Vessels, 
except unddr the Regulations ^t forth in 
the accompanying Memorandhm : ^ We 
hereby desire and direct, that the strictest 
attention be paid thereto by every Officer 
commanding any of his Majesty’s Ships 
or Vessels of War. 

Given under our hands this* 13th Nov, 


swered, that it was not by retrenchment 1830. 

alone that the Government intended to To ^ 

relieve the country, but also by looking at All Commanders-in- m el ville 

the financial state of the country, and the Chief, Captains, Com- q Cockburw 

manner in which taxes pressed on the in- manders, and Com- Hotmam * 

dustry of the people, and by reducing those manding Officers, of CastlereaOH 

taxes which by their excessive amount His Majesty’s Ships Charles Rosa! 

reduced themselves. and Vessels. 


Mr. Briscoe regretted to hear that there 
was an intention of increasing the army, 
in order to keep »His Majesty’s subjects 
in a due state of subjection, 

Mr, O’Gorman Mahon considered that 


By Command of their Lordships, 
J. W. Croker. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Admiralty Office, 13th Nov. 1030. 
The Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 


the state of the country required an in- 
crease of the military force. 

Lord Palmerston said, that Government 
proposed to increase the military power, 
not to keep the people in subjection, but 
to give force to the laws and protection to 
property ; not to supersede the constabu- 
lary force, but to give assistance and sup- 
port to that body. * 

Mr. Alderman Waithraan thought 
that Government would never be able to 
relieve the distresses of the people by 
mere reduction. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

%* An Abstract of the Parliamentary 
Dehates on Naval and Military matters 
of the session, founded on the most au- 
thentic reports, together with returns of 
interest to the Services, will appear regu- 
larly. 


From the usual preparatory Proclama- 
tion just issued in the Gazette of the 28th 
ult. for filling up the ranks of the Militia, 
it seems not improbable that that force 
may be called out either for training or 
mote active service. 


miralty having taken into consideration 
the important subject of corporal punish- 
ments in the Navy, are thoroughly con- 
vinced that it is requisite for the main- 
tenance of the present efficiency, regula- 
rity, and even safety of our ships-of-war, 
as well as for preserving their superiority 
over ships-of-war of other nations, that 
the power of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment, when necessary, should remain 
solely with and under the responsibility 
of the Captain or Officer having the com- 
mand of any of His Majesty’s ships or 
vessels. But although their Lordships 
are impressed with this conviction, they 
nevertheless consider that this power 
should he exercised with great discretion 
and all safe forbearance, and therefore 
that all necessary forms should be inter- 
posed which may operate as a salutary 
control over it, without destroying the 
principle or diminishing the power itself. 

My Lords consequently desire that, on 
the receipt hereof, you make known to all 
the captains and other officers in command 
of His Majesty’s ships or vessels under 
your orders, that they are in future to 
cause to be made out, and to sign, a se- 
parate and particular warrant for every 
corporal punishment they may respec- 
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tivejy fiiql it necessary to order to be in- 
flicted on any man or boy under their 
command ; which warrant, in all cases of 
the offence not having been committed 
under the immediate eye of the captain or 
officer having the command, is, in addi- 
tion to the signature of the captain or 
officer having the common d, to bear also 
tl?at of the complaining officer. 

The aforesaid warrant is to set forth 
the crime committed by the man, his ra- 
ting, and length of service in the ship, 
and whether he had previously been com- 
plained of, and how often ; the name and 
rank of the officer, or individual who 
made the existing complaint against him, 
the nature of the investigation gone into 
by the captain, and the names and rank 
of the witnesses examined previous to the 
warrant of punishment having been or- 
dered ; and no corporal punishment upon 
either man or boy, so Ho be awarded by 
the authority of a captain or officer having 
the command of one of his Majesty’* ships 
or vessels, is, even in extreme cases, to 
exceed forty-eight lashes, or to take place 
until twelve hours at least shall have 
elapsed subsequently to the completing 
and signing the warrant of punishment 
hereby ordered ; except in cases of mutiny, 
when the immediate punishment of the 
offender may be deemed by the captain or 
officer having the command, to he abso- 
lutely necessary ; but under such circum- 
stances the captain is immediately after- 
wards to write a detailed statement of the 
particulars which called for such deviation 
from the before directed general rule, the 
degree of punishment inflicted, and all £he 
other points required by the usual war- 
rant, always recollecting the heavy re- 
sponsibility lie will incur if he fail to make 
out to the satisfaction of their Lordships a 
real and sufficient cause for such deviation 
from the course now ordered to he adopted. 

But neither the completion of the said 
warrants, nor any thing above stated, is to 
be construed as taking from the captain or 
officer in command of one of his Majesty’s 
ships, the power of remitting any portion 
or the whole of the punishment ordered 
in the warrant, if, from the subsequent 
contrition of the offender, or from other 
circumstances in his favour, such captain 
or officer in command shall bS so disposed, 
and in such case the mitigation of punish- 
ment ordered is to be noted on the back 
or at the bottom of the warrant. 

In flag ships the signature of the flag 
officer is Jo be obtained at the back of the 
warrant* under the wordfc “ approved,” 
in proof of the punishment having receiv- 
ed his sanction, in conformity to art. 27, 


sec. 4, chap. 6, of the general printed in- 
structions. 

The warrants above ordered, with a 
schedule or list of the same, are in future 
to be regularly transmitted (with other 
quarterly returns) through the Admirals 
commanding on the different stations, to 
the Admiralty, in lieu of the present re- 
ports of punishment ; and it is to be 
clearly understood, that no persons are to 
he deemed capable of giving jhese war- 
rants for corporal punishment of either 
man or boy, except the captain or officer 
appointed to command one of his Majesty’s 
ships or vessels, or an officer succeeding to 
such command by the death or incapacity 
of the captain or officer who was appointed 
to the command, — or the officer left in 
charge of ohe of his Majesty’s ships whilst 
the captain shall be absent on Admiralty 
leave, or on leave for a lengthened time 
granted by a com inaiider-in -chief abroad. 

Form of Warrants to he filled up in 
compliance with the above order. 
Whereas, it has been represented tome 
by (here insert the name and rank of the 
officer or other individual making the 
complaint) that on (here insert the period 
of the offence being committed, and the 
name and rating of the culprit, together 
with his length of service in the ship) did 
(here insert the particulars of the offence) 
and having duly investigated the matter, 

having heard the evidence of and 

in support of the charge, as also what the 
prisoner had to offer in his defence, and 
and whom he called in his be- 
half. I consider the charge to be substan- 
tiated against him, and this being the 
(1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th, as the case may 
Iwj) complaint made against him, 1 there- 
fore adjudge him to receive lashes, 
according to the custom of the service, on 
(here insert a period beyond twelve hours) 
or as soon afterwards as circumstances 
will admit without inconvenience to the 
service. 

Given under my hand on board his 
Majesty’s ship at the day 
of 1«3 

(Signed) Captain. 

To be countersigned 

by complaining officer. 

N. B. If the complaint be not made by 
a commissioned or warrant officer the 
counter signature is not necessary. 

Form of W arrant for corporal punish- 
ment when the crime has been commit- 
ted under the immediate eye of the cap- 
tain or officer in command of one of his 
Majesty’s ships. 

Whereas, I observed (here insert the 
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culprit’s name and rating, together with 
ills length of service in the ship, afterwards 
the period, and then the crime committed, 
as in the preceding form) and this being 
the fault for which I have had oc- 

casion to order him to be punished, Wo 
adjudge him to receive, &e. {as in former 
warrant). 

Given under my hand, &c. 

* •» Captain. 

Admiralty-Ofiioo«#27th Nov. 1830. 

His Majesty has been pleased to annul, 
with regard to flag officer^ so much of the 
regulation of the 10th July 1830, with 
respect to uniforms, as prohibits the wear- 
ing of gold lace on the trowsers ; and all 
flag officers (but no others) are in future 
to wear the said gold lace on tfleir trow- 
sera as prior to the said order of July 10th, 
1830. 

By command of their Lordships, 

J. AY. Choker. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Admiralty-Office, Dec. 2nd, 1830. 

His Majesty has been pleased to com- 
mand that none hut commissioned officers 
of the Royal Navy do attend Ilis Majes- 
ty’s Levees. * •Gkoruf. Elliot. 

THE ARMY. 

CIRCULAR. 

RECRU 1 T 1 NO 1)E r Alt T MENT . 

Horse- Guards, Dec. 9lh, 1830. 

Memorandum. — Until farther orders, 
the standard for infantry recruits shall he 
five feet six inches : and no recruit above 
twenty-five years of age is to he enlisted. 

The regulation of the 25th of Septem- 
ber 1820, whereby regiments serving in 
tropical climates were prohibited from en- 
listing recruits under twenty years of age, 
is cancelled until farther orders. 

By command of the 

General Command i ng- i n- Chief , 
John Macdonald, 
Adjutant-General. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

Horse Guards, 24th Nov. 1839. 

At a General Court-Martial held at the 
Citadel, Plymouth, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember 1830, and continued by adjourn- 
ments until the 7th of October following, 
Eusign Robert Bruce Baird, of the 29th 
regiment, was arraigned upon the under- 
mentioned charges, viz. : — 

1st. u For having about eleven o'clock 
on the night of the 5th of August 1830, 


in the barrack-yard of the Crtadtl of Ply- 
mouth, addressed his commanding officer, 
Major Elliot of the*said regiment, in lan- 
guage and manner ‘highly improper and 
insulting. 

2nd. “ For having on the night of tile 
11th, or on the morning of the 12th of 
the same month #f August, in the same 
barrack -yard, (whilst under arrest for bijj 
aforesaid conduct,) appeared in a state of 
intoxication, and directing a private sol- 
dier of the 73rd regiment, posted as sen- 
tinel at tht* guard-room door, to take 
Lieut. Webster, of the 2.0th regiment, 
prisoner, and upon his refusing to do so, 
striking and otherwise offering violence 
to the said sentinel in the execution of his 
duty. 

3rd. a For having, about the time last 
mentioned, in the officers’ guard-room, in 
the said Citadel, in the presence of the 
officer of the guard! used gross and oppro- 
brious expressions to the said Lieut. AA’eb- 
ster, and then and there striking him, 
and exchanging several blows with him $ 
— all such conduct as aforesaid, being, in 
the said Ensign Baird, disgraceful, un- 
becoming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, and tending to injure His 
Majesty's service.” 

Upon which charges, the Court came to 
the following decision : — 

u The Court having maturely weighed 
and considered the whole evidence brought 
forward in support of the charges, as well 
as what has been urged by the prisoner in 
his defence, is of opinion, that lie, Ensign 
Robert Bruce Baird, of the 29th regiment, 
is 4 guilty’ of so much of the first charge 
as 4 having about eleven o’clock on the 5th 
August 1830, in the barrack-yard of the 
Citadel of Plymouth, addressed his com- 
manding officer, Major Elliot, in lan- 
guage and manner improper,’ but of ad- 
dressing his commanding officer in i lan- 
guage and manner highly improper and 
insulting,’ the Court acquits the prisoner. 

44 The Court is of opinion, that the 
prisoner is guilty of the whole of the 
second charge. 

4< That he is guilty of the whole of the 
third charge. 

“ The Court having found the prisoner 
guilty of a part of the first charge, and of 
the whole of tlie second and third charges, 
the same being in breach of the Articles 
of War, doth therefore sentence him, 
Ensign Robert Bruce Baird, of the 20th 
regiment, to be cashiered/’ 

His Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
prove and coniirftr the finding and sen- 
tence of the Court. 
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The General Commanding-iiL Chief di- 
rects, th&t the foregoing charges preferred 
against Ensign Robert Bnice Baird, of 
the 29th regiment,*, together t ^ith the 
Ending and sentence of the Court, and 
His Majesty’s approval thereof, be enter- 
ed in the General Order Book, and read 
at the head of every Regiment in His 
Majesty’s service, 

f By command of the Right Honourable 
The General Commanding-in-Chief, 
John Macdonald, 
Adjutant-General. 

Horse- Guards, 25th Nov. 1830. 
At a General Court Martial, held at the 
Citadel, Plymouth, on the Oth of October 
1830, and continued by Adjournments 
until the 12tli of the same month, Lieut. 
Charles tVedderburnc Webster, of the 
29th Regiment, was arraigned upon the 
under-mentioned charges, viz. : — * 

1st. 44 For having on the night of the 
11th, or the morning of the 12th of Aug. 
1830, in the Barrack -yard of the Citadel 
of Plymouth, appeared in a state of intox- 
ication, and attempting to strike, and 
otherwise offering violence to a Private 
Soldier of the 73rd Regiment, posted as 
Sentinel at the door of the Guard Room, 
and then in the execution of his duty.” 

2nd. “ For having about the time afore- 
said, in the Officers’ Guard Room, in the 
said Citadel, in the presence of the Officer 
of the Guard, (in reply to certain grosefand 
opprobrious expressions addressed to him 
by Ensign Baird, of the 29th Regiment,) 
used language highly improper, and unbe- 
coming a gentleman, upoff which a perso- 
nal conflict ensued, the said Lieut. Web- 
ster and Ensign Baird, exchanging be- 
tween them several blows, all such con- 
duct as aforesaid in the said Lieut. Web- 
ster, being disgraceful, unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, 
and tending to injure His Majesty’s Ser- 
vice.” 

Upon which charges, the Court came to 
the following decision : — 

“ The Court having maturely and deli- 
berately considered the evidence brought 
forward on the prosecution, together with 
that which the prisoner. has urged in his 
defence, is of opinion, that hc,^ Lieut. 
Charles Wedderburne Webster, is* Guilty 
of so much of the first charge, as having 
on the night of the 11th, or the morning 
of the 12th Aug. 1830, in the Barrack - 
yard of the Citadel of Plymouth, appeared 
in a state of intoxication, and attempting 
to strike a Private Soldier of the 73rd 
Regiment) posted as sentinel at the door 


of the Guard Room, and then in the exe- 
cution of his duty ,* but the Court acquits 
the Prisoner of otherwise offering vio- 
lence. 

u With respect to th# second charge, 
the Court is of opinion, that he is 4 Guilty’ 
of the whole thereof.” 

The Court having found the Prisoner 
Guilty of a part of the first charge, and of 
the whole of t Ibe second charge ; the same 
being in breach of the Articles of War, 
doth sentence him,, Lieut. Charles Wed- 
derburne Webster, ‘ to be Cashiered/ ” 

u The Court,, having fulfilled a painful 
duty in passing sentence on the Prisoner, 
begs leave, in consequence of the extenu- 
ating circumstances which appear on the 
proceedings, and the honourable testimony 
borne to Ids character from his first en- 
trance into the service, most respectfully 
and unanimously to recommend him, 
Lieut. Charles Wedderburne Webster, for 
His Majesty’s graciohs consideration.” 

His Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
prove and confirm the finding and sentence 
of the Court. In consideration, however, 
of the unanimous recommendation of the 
Court in favour of the Prisoner, and of 
the high testimony borne to his character 
by officers of rank and respectability, His 
Majesty has been pleased farther to extend 
His most gracious pardon to Lieut. Wed- 
derburne Webster, and to command that 
he be restored to the functions of his Com- 
mission, with a suitable admonition to be 
more circumspect in his future conduct. 

The General Commanding-in-Chief di- 
rects that the foregoing charges preferred 
against Lieut. Charles Wedderburne Web- 
ster, of the 29th Regiment, together with 
the finding and sentence of the Court, and 
Hlis Majesty’s commands thereon, be en- 
tered in the General Order Book, and read 
at the head of every regiment in His Ma- 
jesty’s service. 

By command of the Right Honourable 
The General Commanding-in-Chief, 
John Macdonald, 
Adjutant-General. 


PROMOTIONS & APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 

PROMOTIONS. 

CaptAins — Cavendish, lion. J. G.; Maxwell, 
G. £. 

•Co m manners— Blackwood, H. P.; Hart,F. ; 
Milne, A.; Skyring, W. G.; M* Hardy. 

* See Lieutenants retiring with rank of Com- 
manders. 
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LikutenanIs — D evereux, Hon. W. B, ; Eden, 
T. H. ; Hope, Hon. G. ; Newcome, H. L. ; Par- 
nell, H. W. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains— Dnndas, Hon. H. S. Belvidera; 
Galway, E. Royal Charlotte; Grey, Hon. F*W. 
Acheon, 

Commanders — G ordon, 11. Herald; llussell, 
Lord K. Britomart; Stewart, R. Winchester; 
Sweuey, M. H. Gannet. 

Lieutenants — Allen, H. E. Actieon ; An- 
derson, J. Britomart; Austen, F. W. Gannet; 
Austen, J. Actieon; Barljw, R. Belvidera; Bar- 
row, W. Belvidera ; Barton, R. Belvidera ; 
Beechey, R. B. Blonde ; Benson, J, R.Talavera; 
Blair, H. Britomart; BlatJhley, G. Aclaeon ; 
Bowden, J. Hyperion; Brown, R. C. Talavera; 

f ully, J. Hyperion; Carey, Hon. B. 0. F. Briton ; 

arey, Hon. P. P. Prince Regent; Charlesson, 
L. Hyperion ; Collins, F. Talavera ; Conner, S. 
Hyperion ; Festing, C. Belvidera ; 'Poster, H. I). 
Hyperion; Gilley, F. Sapphire ; Gladstone, J. N. 
Druid ; Grant, D. Hyperion ; Gregory, T. Sap- 
phire ; Hare, T. Hyperion ; Hill, J. H. Hyperion; 
Hope, Hon. G^ Acta’ on ; Lawless, 11. Talavera ; 
Lawrence, H. N. Eden ; Loveless, J. Talavera ; 
Mason, G. Hyperion; Mercer, S. Warapite; 
Mosberry, D. Blossom; Mitchell, W. Preventive 
Service; Nicholls, E. Talavera; Parrey, R. 
Hyperion; Parry, H. L. Talavera; Patten, F. 
Gannet; Fetch, C. A. Hyperion; Pitfield, J. 
Preventive Service; Richardson, S. Wellesley; 
Rooke, C- T. Belvidera ; Simmonds, J. Talavera ; 
Starke, J. T. WarapTle; Stone, W. Hyperion; 
Thorndike, C. A. Alligator ; Tollcmache, W. F. M. 
Alligator; Warren, R. L. Sapphire; Watkins, 
T. V. Snipe ; W ingrove, H. E. Talavera; Yates, 
J. T. Talavera. 

Masters — Armstiong, J. W. Talavera; Hall, 
W. H. Herald. 

Suroons — B arnes, T. Druid ; Goldney, H. 
Sapphire ; Marshall, P. (M.D.) Sapphire ; Pineo, 
0. Talavera. 

Assistant-Surgeons — B urues, D. Belvidera; 
Butt, C. K. Winchester; Coulten, J. Undaunted; 
Grant, D. Sapphire; McLaren, D. Britouiatf; 
Osborne, F. Ariadne ; White, W. Action. 

Pursers— B owden, W. Tyne ; Cole, G. Gan- 
net; Dyer, B. Childers; M‘ Arthur, J. Actwon; 
Simmonds, R. Britomart; Stigant, J. Belvidera. 

ROYAL MARINES. 
PROMOTIONS. 

Captain— M* Adam, D. 

First-Lieutenant — Bennett, H. 

Sec on d-Lieutb*ants — Congdon, W. ; Noble, 

R. C. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Lieutenant-Colonel — E nglish, H. IJ. Ply- 
mouth Division. 

Majors — Bevians, J. M. Plymouth Division ; 
Hore, J . R. Chatham Division ; Woolridge, J. 
Plymouth Division. 

Captains — B ury, G. B. Plymouth Division ; 
Halloran, L. B. J. Portsmouth Division; Hore, 
J. R. Chatham Division; M‘Adam, D. Chatham 
Division. 

First-Lieutenants — B ennet, H. Chatham 
Division ; Ogden, R. Belvidera. 


SecondJLiieutenants — AnderspmA. Ariadne; 
Brittain, J. F. Portsmouth Division# Churchill, 
E. W. Pallas; Gascoyne,!. H. Belvidera; March, 
W. H. Portsmouth Division; Payne, P. T. M. 
Sapphire^. Phillips, J. Hynjouth Division; Wright, 
J. H. Caledonia. 

Lieutenants retiring with the Rank, ov 
Commanders. 

Ambross, H., Autilrson, D., Atkinson, D., Ayres, 
H., Bacon, E. K. C., Harwich, J., Bentiuck,^., 
Bland ford, J., Bookless, T., Boys, T., Brockman, 
J., Brown, G., Browne, J. (a), Bruce, J., Brum- 
hall, J., Beech, W., Button, O., Champion, (’., 
Chivers, W., # Chapmaa, A., Consett, T., Couch, 
D. L., Couch, J., Cox well, J., Crosdale, T. P., 
Cullls, W., Daly, J., Davies, R. L., Derry, J., 
Deseret, S. T., Despourrins, P., Dove, P,, Ellis, 
J., Elmsmere, H.S., Fairweather, J„ Fellows, B., 
Field, 3. C., Fisher, G., Fowell, W., Foulerton, 
T., France, N. T., Fuller, J., Gardner, J, A., 
Garrick, W., Gillmore, C., Gilrnour, A., Gian- 
ville, G., Good, J., Greenwood , E. N., Gregory, 
A. T., Hailey, E., Hamilton, R., Hawkins, J., 
Hellard, J., Heppel t W., Hearle, R., Heritage, 
W., Holmes, J. H., Hotchkis, J., Houghton, R. ( 
Hunt, W. f Hutchinson, W. (a), Jameson, W., 
Jolliffe, H., Keeler, A., Kirtley, J., Lulng, G., 
Langdon, J., Lapslie, A., Lawrence, G., Law- 
rence, J., Leach, J., Leigh, B., Le Mesurier, W., 
Leroux, J. F., Ley, G. L., Libby, E., Lindsay, A., 
Linton, J., Lloyd, H., Lutwklge, H. T,,Mackie, 
J-, M'Dougal, J. (a), M'Leau, F., Manet, W., 
Mant, J. B., Marshall, J. (a), Mavor, J. G., 
Milne, J., Murray, J. C., Oliver, W. S., Oxbo- 
rough, J., Pasley, J., Parsons, W. (a), Patri- 
arche, C., Payne, W., Perkins, W., Plaine, J., 
Plowman, G., Pringle, W., Quelch, J., Rains, J., 
Rayner, E., Reynolds, G., Richardson, F., Ro- 
berts, J. (a), Robeits, E., Rorie, J. G., Salwey, 
T., Sam well, P., Schaw, F. 1)., Sharp, W., She- 
wen, H. F., Simpson, J. (a), Smith, T. (a), Smith, 
J., Southcote, E., Stilling, A. G„ Stcventon, T., 
Stnkes, J., Strong J. T., Swincy, W., Tapp, W., 
Thomas, G. (a), Todman, W., Touge, W. N., 
Tremlett, G. N., Tucker, W., Turner, J. (a), 
Wallace, J., Warden, W., Warren, C. G., White, 
W. (a), Whitehead, R., Wilkinson, B., Wilson, 
G. (a), Williams, C. D., Worrall, J., Wright, D. 


ARMY. 

WAR-OFFICE, Nov. 30. 

Royal Rcgt. of Horse Gds. — Comet Vincent 
Corbet, to be Lieut, by p. vice Shelley, app. to 
20th Foot ; Richard Henry Richard Howard Vyse 
gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice Corbet. 

5th Regt. Drag. Gds. — Major James Yorke 
Scarlett, from h. p. to be Major, vice Sir Trevor 
Whele*, Bart.,*who exc. rec, the diflf. 

1st or Gren. Regt. Foot Gds.— Capt. William 
Burn, from Ifc p. 3rd Light Drags, to be Lieut, 
and Capt. vice Edward Burrard, who exc. rec. 
the diflf. 

20th Regt, of Foot. — Lieut. John VilHers Shel- 
ley, from Rl. Horse GdB. to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Marlton, who ret.* 

68th Ditto.— Brevet Major William North, to 
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be Major, without p. vice Cledstanes, dec. ; 6 apt. 
Robert Vrigan, from h. p. to be Capt. vice North. 

00th Ditto.— Paymast, Henry Yielding Eagar, 
from h. p. 96tlrFoot, to be Paymast. vice Harry 
Alison, who ret. upon ty. P* •• 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Dec. 1. 
Royal Regiment of Artillery. — See.- Lieut. 
Frankliu Dunlop, to be Firfi-Lieut. vice Heath, 
ret, on h. p. 


WAR OFFICE, Dec. 3. 

1st Regt. of Drag. Gds. — Assist.-Surg. Alexan- 
der Smith, M.l). troin 44th Foot, fi> be Assist. - 
vSurg. vice Pearson, prom, to 87 th Regt. 

7th Regt. Light Dugs. — Capt. Philip Dnndas, 
to be Major, by p. vice Shirley, who ret. ; Lieut. 
Lionel Hem y Bathurst, to be Capt . by p. vice 
Dnndas ; Cornet Guy Loid Dorchester, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Bathurst. 

10th Light Drags. — Assist.-Siug. Frederick 
Goodwin, from 75ib Regt. to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Riach, prom, m 67th Regt. 

1st or Gren, Regt. oi Fo^bt Gds. — Lieut, and 
Capt. Godfrey Thornton, to be Capt. and Licut.- 
Col. by p. vice M 'Gregor, who let. ; Ena. and 
Lieut. John Dixon, to be IJcut, and Capt. by p. 
vice Burn, who ret.; Ena. and Lieut. Edward Je- 
kyll, to be Lieut, and Capt. by p. vice Ashburn- 
ham, who ret. ; Ens. and Lieut. William Thorn- 
ton, to be Lieut, and Capt. by p. vice G. Thorn- 
ton; Sii Thomas Whichcote, Bait, to be Ens. and 
Ident. by p. vice Dixon; Henry 0. Compton, 
gent, to be Ens, and Lieut, by p, vice Joky 11; 
Hon. William Leicester, to be Ens. and Lieut, 
vice Thornton, 

13th Regt. Foot, — Alexander Essex Frederick 
Holoinbe, gent, to be Ensign, by p. vice Carter, 
app, to 16th l oot. 

ICth Ditto. — Ens. Francis Fail t lough, to be 
Lieut, without p. vice W hitakoi, who ret.; Ens. 
Charles Jeffries Carter, trom 13th Foot, to 4 be 
Ens. vice Fairtlough. * 

19th Ditto. — Capt. Thomas Beckham, fiom 1st 
West India Regt. to be Capt. vice Hamilton, 
pr^n. 

*20tb Ditto. — Staff Assist.-Surg. Peter Baird, 
M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Brady. 

44th Ditto. — Assist.-Surg. Thomas Foss, from 
38th Regt. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Smith, app. to 
1st Drag. Gds. 

46th Ditto. — Serjt.-Major John Allan, to be 
Quart.-nmt. vice Poole, dec. 

54th Ditto. — Staff Assist. -Surg. Henry Thomp- 
son, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Russell, app. to the 
East India Company’s Service. 

76th Ditto. — Staff Assist.-Surg. Michael Nu- 
gent, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Goodwin, app. to 
10th Light Drags. 

82ud Ditto. — Ens. George Ogle* Moore*, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Latham, prom.; William James 
\Vhittack, gent, to be Ens. by p. vic%Moore.J 
94th Ditto.— Ens. Nassau William Stephens, to 
be . Lieut, by p. vice Carter, who ret, ; John 
Whitworth, gent, to be Ens. by p. Yicu Stephens. 

1st West India Regt. — Capt. John Fitzpatrick, 
from h. p. of 88th Regt. to buuCapt. vice Beck- 
ham, app. to 1 9th Foot. 


Unattached. — Major James Thomas Lord Bru- 
denell, from 8th Light Drs. to be Lieut. -Col. of 
Inf. without p. 

Hospital Staff. — Ass.-Surg. Philip O'Reilly, 
from h. p. of 27th Foot, to be Ass.-Surg, to thu 
Forces, vice Stewurt, prom, in 86th Regt. 


DECEMBER 7. 

A Provisional Batt. — Major Arthur Dubourdieu, 
from h. p. to be Major. 

Mem. — The h. p.<bf the undermentioned officers 
lms been cancelled from the 7th inst. inclusive, 
upon their rec. a comnpited allowance far their 
commissions : — 

Lieut. Francis Swinfcn, h. p. 16th Light Drs. ; 
Lieut. George LeonhSrdl, h. p. 1st Hussars, King's 
German Legion ; Lieut. Charles Benson, b. p, 
12th Foot; Ass.-Surg. David Wright, h. p. 4th 
Rl. Vet. Batt.; Ens. Benjamin Holmes, h. p. 
Canadian Feiic, ; Lieut. George Ryerson, h. p. 
Batt. of InciA p or a ted Mil. of l T pper Canada; 
Ass.- Suig. John Williams, h. p. 23rd Foot; Ass.- 
Surg. Charles Ducat, h. p. Hosp. Staff; Ass.- 
Surg. William Fasten, h. p. Rl. Wag. Ttain ; 
Lieut. Nathaniel James Scott, h.*p. 7(Slh Foot; 
Sec.- Lieut. Maiceiius Newton, h. p. Cor. 7th Dr. 
Gds.; Ass.-Surg. Henry Terry, h. p. 1 4th Foot; 
Hosp. Ass. Fiedenck Wilmore, h. p. ; I.ieut. 
Charles Blown, ret. full pay 79th Fool; Lieut. 
Hai court Hill, h. p. Rl. African Corps; Ens. 
Thomas Hall, h. p. Dili Foot ; Ass.-Surg. W illiam 
Latham, h. p. 35th Foot; Ass.-Snig. W'rliiam 
Twining, h. p, Hosp, Stall ; Ens. Henry Spencer 
Smith, h. p. Lnaft. ; Lieut. Alexander Stuart, 
li. p. 12nd Foot. * 

The h. p, of the under -mentioned officers has 
been cancelled from the 25th June 1830, inclusive, 
upon their ree. a commuted allowance for their 
commissions : — 

Lieut. Auclmiuty Tucker, h. p. 1st Foot ; Ens. 
James Patrick Macdougall, It. p. 01st Foot. 

The h. p. of the uudei -mentioned officers has 
been cancelled liorn the 25lli July 1830, inclusive, 
upon their rec. a commuted allowance lor their 
commissions • — 

£deut. John Edward Chanvcl, lr. p. 56th Fool; 
Cor, James Templeton Brett, h. p. 20th Light 
Drs. 

The undermentioned officers upon full pay, 
have also been permitted to retire from the service, 
rec. commuted allowances for their (omnussions ; 

(Jr.-Mas. Thomas Howe, 34th Foot ; Suig. James 
Dempster, 91th Foot. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Dec. 9. 

Corps of Rl. Engineers. — Brevet Major Tho- 
mas Moody, to be Lieut. -Colonel, vice Buchanan, 
dec. ; $ec. Capt. Fennel Cole, to be ('apt. vn,*e 
Moody; First-Lieut. Edward Covey, to be See.- 
Capt. vice Cole ; Sec.- Lieut. John Williams, to 
be First-Lieut. vice Covey. 


WAR OFFICE, Dec. 10. 

1st or Gren. Regt. of Foot Gds.— To be Lieuts. 
and Capts. by p. — Elis, and Lieut. Thomas A. 
Kenimis, vice Radcliffe, who ret. ; Ens. and Lieut. 
Charles Hulsc, vice Coulson, who ret. 
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To be Ensigns and Lieuts. by p. — Henry flus- 
ter*, gent, vice Kemniis ; George Morant, gent, 
vice Guise. 

3rd. Regt. Foot, — Assist.-Surg. Francis Browne, 
from 44th Foot, to be Assist. -Sure, vice Paterson, 
dec. 

4th Ditto.— Capt. Richard Henry John Beau- 
mont M'Cuinming, from h. p. to be Capt.^ice 
William Graham, who exc. rec. the riifl. 

l«lh Ditto. — Brevet Major Charles Bentley, 
from the Staff, to be Capt. vice Kemp, app. Staff 
Capt. at Chatham. t 

2flth Ditto. — George Forbes, gent, to he Ens. 
without p. nice Anthony Forbes, whose app. has 
not taken place. • 

33rd Ditto.— Janies Crignon, gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Forking, who ret. « 

48th Ditto. — Staff Assist.-Surg. George Gibson, 
to be Assist-Surg. vice Starr, app. to f)5tli Foot. 

Brevet. — Major William Cowper Coles, of 2nd 
Life (Ida. to be Lieut.-General in the Army ; 
Capt. William Edward Page, of 80tfc Foot, to be 
Major in the Army. 

Staff.— Major-Gen. John Gardiner, to be De- 
puty Adjutant-General to the Forces, vice Fitz- 
Clarence, who res.; Capt. William Kemp, from 
ltlth Foot, to be Capt. vice Bentley, app. to 
Ifllh Foot. 


OFFICE OF ORDINANCE, Dkc. H. 

Royal Regt. ol Art. — Seiond Lieut. Francis 
Dick, to be First Lieut, vice Coombe, dec. 

WAR OFFICE, Dkc. 17. 

Royal Regt. ol Horse Gds. — Lieut. Thomas 
Cosby, to be Capt. by p. vice Hanison, who ret. 

1st Regt. of Di. Gds. — Lieut. Charles Amheist 
Daniel Tyucn, to be Capt. by p. vice Smith, who 
let. ; Cor. JamGs Smith Schowswai, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Tyst-en; Ens. Henry Nevile, tiom54th 
Ft to be Cor. bj p. vice Schonswar. 

61 h Dr. (Ids. — Cor. and Adj. Robert Tolver Ge- 
rard, to have lank of Lieut. ; Lieut. John William 
Douglas Hebson, from 37th Ft, to be Lieut, vice 
Short, who exc. 

7th Ditto. — James William Hunter, Gent, to be 
Cor. by p. vice Craven, prom. 

81 h Regt. of Light Drs.— Cor. James Harrison? 
Cholmeley, to be Lieut, by p. vice Grey, prom. ; 
Rudolph de Salis, gent, to be Cor. by p. vice 
Cholmeley ; Snrg. James Dawn, fiom I Oth Foot, 
to be Sing, vice Fiddes, whose app. has not taken 
place. 

Oth Regt. of Foot.— Ens. Joseph Ralph, to be 
Lieut, without p. vice Hammond, dec. ; Ens. John 
Lord, from 88th Foot, to be Ens. vice Ralph ; 
(Jr.-Mas. John Sheahati, trom h. p. Rl. African 
Corps, to be Qr.-Mas. vice William Hornby, 
w ho exe. 

10th Ditto.— Capt. Hon. Henry Howard, from 
h. p. to be Capt. vice Henry George Hojkierot who 
exc. rec. the diff. ; Assist.-Surg. Jo$« Regan, 
from 80th Foot, to be Surg. vice Dawn, piom. in 
ihe 8tb Light Drs. 

23rd Ditto. — Capt. Robert Patdson Holmes, to 
be Major without p. vice Fielding, dec. *, Lieut. 
William Gourlay, to be Capt. vice Holmes ; Se- 


cond. Lieuf. Hon. Henry Tliomas Stanley, to be 
First Lietit. vice Gourlay; Frederlfk Torrens,, 
gent, to be Second Lieut, vice Stanlef. 

37th Ditto.— Lieut* Charles Short, fronTOth 
Dr. Gds. to be Lieut, vice Hebson, who exc, 

54th Ditto. — Ens. Chartes Birch VaMe, to be 
Lieut, by p, vice Chinery, who ret. ; Henry Har- 
ris Scobell, gent, to be Ens. by p., vice Vane. 

55th Ditto. — Ens. James Roy Norton, from I5l\t 
Foot, to be Lieut, gvithout p. vice Quin, whose 
app. lias not taken place. , 

1st West India Regt.— Capt. Roger Stewart, 
from h. p. lobe Capt. vice Fitz-Patrick, who ret. 

Unattached.— Lieut. Hon. Henry Booth Grey, 
from 8th Light Drs. to be Capt. of Inf. by p. ; 
Cor. Fulwar William Craven, from 7th Dr. Gdi. 
to be Lieut, of Inf. by p. 

Garrisons. — Lieut. Charles Walsh, h. p. 3rd 
Foot, to be Fort-Major at Sheerneas, rep. the diff. 
he rec. an exc. to h. p. vice Rudd, dec. 

Memorandum. — The undermentioned officer has 
been allowed to ret. from the service, by the sale 
of an unatt. com. — Lieut. Andrew Darling, h. p. 
56th Foot. 

The exc. between* Lieut. Walsh, of the 3rd 
Foot, and Lieut. Shirley, on h, p. of that coips, 
which took place on the 20th of February, 1H18, 
was without diff. the former having iep. the same, 
which has been placed to the credit of the h, p. 
fund. 

The prom, of Assist-Surg. Regan, of the 80th 
Foot, to be Surg. ill 85th Foot, stated to have 
taken place on the 20tli of November last, has not 
taken place. 

The commissions of Assist.-Surg. Poole, of 32ud 
Foot, and of those Hosp.-Assistants who were 
Gazetted on the 28th ot September last to be As- 
sist.-Snrgs. have been dated the 29th 0t July 1830. 

The commissions of Lieut. -Colonel Shelton and 
Major Burney, and Capt. Andiews, of the 44th 
Foot, have been dated the 0th of September 1827, 
instead of the 16th of that month. 

Tipi date of Capt. Young's commission in 38th 
Foot, has been datwl the 10th of February 1825, 
and not Hie 2nd of June 1825, but he has not been 
allowed any additional pay. 

Erratum in the Gazette ot the 3rd of Dec,— '13th 
Foot.— For A. E. F. Holapbc, gent, to be Ens. 
read A. E. F. Holcombe, gent, to be Ens. 

Erratum ip the Gazette of the 10th of Dec*— 
Brevet.— For Major William Cowper Coles, of 
2nd Life Gds. to be Lieut.-General in the Army, 
read to be LieuL-Colonel in the Army. 

DKCKMUKR 21. 

Gth Regt. of Dr. Gds.— Lieut. Thomas Ponscn^ 
by, to be Capt. by p. vice Kington, prom.; 

Inigo Jones, to be Li^ut. by p. vice Pon*onbyj! 
Thomas Holme Bankes, gent., to be Orifr. by p. 
vice Jones. <t „ , 

Unattached.— Capt. William Mil*s JUpgton, 
from 6th l?r. Gds. to be *Ma)or of Inf. by p. 

Memorandum.— Major North LndtawlleainLh, 
h. p. unatt. has been allowed to ret. from tb** 
Service, by the sale of an unalt. commission 


(Ji S. JouiiN. No. 20. Jan. 1831. 
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STATIONS OF THE AftMY'ON THE 1st OF JANUARY, 1831. 

m. * AND REFERENCE TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF REOIMENTS. 


Regiments and 
Corps. 

< 

Stations of 
Service Compa- 
nies or Troops. 

M 

Stations of 
Reserve 
Companies. 

fear of 
foing ' 
on Fo- 
reign 
service. 

Year of 
leturn- 
n*» from 
foreign 
Service. 

Whence 

Returned. 

Agents. 

1st Life-gds. 

[Iyde Park 



1816 

France 

’ollyer 

2d do. * • . 

Windsor . . 

, . , , . 


1816 

Ditto 

Gheenwood 

Royal Horse- 








guards 

Regent’s Park 

1 

. 

1816 

Ditto 

Greenwood 

1st Drag.-gds. 

Cahir . . . 

. .... 

. . 

1816 

Ditto 

Armit 

2d do * * 

Manchester . 

, .... 

, . 

1818 

Ditto 

Greenwood 

3d do * . 

Dorchester 



. . 

1814 

‘Spain 

(ireenwood 

4th do . . 

Edinburgh 



. 

1813 

Portugal 

’ollyer 

5th do • . 

Brighton . • 




Ml 4 

Spain 

Greenwood 

6th do • ’ . 

Cork . . . 



1808 

Buen. Ayres 

Cane 

7th do . . 

Canterbury 



1799 

Holland 

Collyer 

1st Dragoons 

Norwich i . 




1816 

France 

Hopkinson 

2d do . . 

Maidstone 


, . 

1816 

France 

(ireenwood 

3d do . . 

Nottingham . 




1818 

France 

Hopkinson 

4th do • . 

Bombay • . 


1822 



Hopkinson 

6th do . . 

Dublin 


. . 

1816 

Franee 

Anrjit 

7th Hussars 

Dundalk . 



, . 

1818 

France 

Armit 

8th do . . 

Longford . 


. 

1823 

Bengal 

Armit 

9th Lancers 

Bath . • 



. , 

1813 

Portugal 

G reenwood 

10th Hussars 

Leeds . • 


. 

1828 

Portugal 

(ireenwood 

11th Lt. Drag. 

Bengal 



1819 



Collyer 

12th Lancers 

Dublin 



. 

1828 

Portugal 

Armit 

13th Lt. Drag. 

Madras 


1819 



Greenwood 

14th do . . 

Windsor . 



1814 

Spain 

G icon wood 

15th Hussars 

Birmingham 



1816 

France 

Greenwood 

16th Lancers 

Bengal 


1*822 



G reenwood 

17th do . . 

Newbridge 


• 

1823 

Bombay 

Collyer 

Rl.Wag. Train 

Croydon . 

! ! ! ! He 

tachme 

nts vari 

ous periods 

Greenwood 

Gr. Gds.lstbat. 

. Tower . 

. • • t , . 

, 

1828 

Portugal 

1 


2d hat. 

Windsor . 



1818 

France 



3d bat. 

W estminster 


. 

1818 

France 



Coldst. 1st bat. 

Portinan St re 

t . . . . •*. 

. , 

1814 

F ranee 



2d bat. 

. Westminster 


, , 

1818 

France 


- Greenwood 

3d ditto 1st bat 

• Dublin . 


t , 

1814 

F ranee 



2d bat 

. Knightsbridge 


. 

1828 

Portugal 



UtFoot, 1st bat 

. Trinidad . 

• Glasgow . . 

1826 

* 




2d bat 

. Madras* . 

. Chatham . , 

1807 





2d do . . 

Bombay 

. Ditto . . . 

1825 



Ashley 

3d do . . 

Bengal 

. Ditto . . . 

1828 



G reenwood 

4th do . . 

Ashton U- L. 



. , 

1828 

Portugal 

Greenwood 

5th do . . 

Buttevant . 



, , 

1826 

Domirfica 

Atkinson 

♦6th do . . 

Bombay . . 

, Chatham 

1821 



G icon wood 

7th do . . 

Malta 

. Hull . . - 

1825 



Greenwood 

*8th do . . 

Blackburn . 


c 

1824 

Cephal^nia 

G reenwood 

9th do . . 

Dublin * 


, . 

1827 

Trinidad 

Armit- 

10th do . . 

Xante 

.Tralee . . 

1826 



Gr. & Ar. 

11th do . . 

Corfu . . 

.Isle of Wighi 

1826 



Hopkinson 

12th do . . 

Gibraltar . 

, Mullingar 

1823 



Gr. & Ar. 

13th do . . 

Bengal 

. Chatham ^ . 

18*22 



Greenwood 

14th do . . 

Dittot . . 

& 

. Ditto . . . 

1807 

i 

r 


Greenwood 


* Ordered Home. 

t Will return to this Country on the arrival of the 26th Foot at Bengal. 


* 14 .- 
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Regiments and 
Corps. 

Stations of 
Service Compa- 
nies or Troops. 

Stations of 
Reserve 
Companies. 

Veal ot 
Going 
on Fo- 
reign 
Seryiee. 

Year of 
Return- 
ing frorp 
Foreign 
Service! 

Whence 

Returned. 

• 

♦ 

’ Agents. 

15th Foot 


Quebec 

Newcas. on 'J 

1827 



Greenwood 

16th do . 


Bengal 

Chatham . 

1819 



Kirkland 

17th do . 


N. S. Wales 

Chatham . 

1830 

• 


Greenwood 

18th do . 


Corfu # 

Stockport . 

1821 



Greenwood 

19th do • 


Grenada . 

Gosport 

1826 



Fitter 

20th d% . 


Bombay 

(’hath am . 

1819 



Greenwood 

21st do . 


Kilkenny . 

.... 

. . 

1827 

St. Vincents. 

Greenwood 

22d do . 


Jamaica . 

Plymouth . 

1826* 



Greenwood 

23d do . 


Gibraltar . 

Drogheda . 

1823 



Greenwood 

24th do . 


Quebec 

Carlisle 

1829 



Collyer 

25th do . 


Demerara 

Paisley 

1826 



Collyer 

26th do . 


Madras 1 * . 

Chatham . 

1828 




27th do . 


Barbadoes f 

Youghall . 

1819 



Greenwood 

28th do . 


Galway 

• 

. . 

1830 

Corfu 

Armit 

29th do . 


Mauritius . 

Dublin . 

1826 



Greenwood 

30th do . 


Manchester 


. , 

1829 

Madras 

Greenwood 

31st do . 


Bengal 

Chatham . 

1825 

• 


Greenwood 

32d do . 


Quebec 

Boyle . . 

1830 



Hop. & Ar. 

33d do . 


Jamaica . 

Burnley . . 

1822 



Greenwood 

34th do . 


Halifax, N. S 

Naas . . . 

1829 



Gr. & Ca. 

35tli do . 


St. Lucia . . 

Gosport . . 

1820 



Greenwood 

36th do . 


Barbadoes 

Fermoy . . 




Price 6c Ar. 

37th do . 


Bermuda . . 

W aterfooi . . 

1830 



Gr. & Ar* 

38th do . 


Bengal . . 

Chatham . . 

1818 



Greenwood 

39th do . 

• 

N. S. Wales 

Chatham . . 

1827 



Greenwood 

40th do . 


Bombay . . 

Chatham . . 

1824 



Lawrie 

41st do . 


Madras 

Chatham • . 

1822 



Greenwood 

42d do . 


Gibraltar 

Stirling Castle 

1823 



Greenwood 

43d do v 


Gibraltar . . 

Bolton . . 

1825 



Greenwood 

44th do . 


Bengal . . 

Chatham . • . 

1822 



Greenwood 

45th do . 


Madras . . 

Chatham . . 

1819 



Greenwood 

46th do . 


Madras . . 

Chatham . . 

1813 



Greenwood 

47th do . 


Portsmouth . 


. . 

1829 

Bengal 

Greenwood 

48th do . 


Madras 

Chatham . * . 

1817 



Greenwood 

49th do . 


Bengal . . 

Upnor Castle . 

1822 



Greenwood 

50th do . 


Templemore . 

• • . « • 

, . 

1827 

Jamaica 

Greenwood 

51st do . 


Corfu . . . 

Weedon • . 

1821 



Kirkland 

52d do . 


Halifax, N, S. 

Weedon . . 

1823 



Greenwood 

53d do . 


(iibraltar . . 

Chester . . 

1829 



Greenwood 

54th do . 


Madras » . 

Chatham . . 

1819 



Greenwood 

55th do . 


Madras . . 

Chatham . . 

1821 



Greenwood 

56th do . 


Limerick . . 

• t « • * 

, , 

1826 

Mauritius 

Cane 

57th do . 


N. S. Walesf 

Chatham . . 

1825 



Greenwood 

58th do . 


Ceylon . . 

Londonderry 

1828 



Gr. 6c Ca. 

59th do . 

w 

Birr . . . 


. , 

1829 

Bengal 

Armit 

60th do 1st bat. 

Gibraltar . . 

Clonmel . . 

1830 



Gr* & Ar* 

2d bat. 

Manchester . 


• • 

1829 

Berbice 

Greenwood 

61st do . 


Ceylon . . 

Ballinrobe 

1828 


k 

Gr. 6c 

62d do . 


Madras - . 

Chatham . . 

1830 



Greenwood 

63d do . 


N. S. Wales 

Chatham . . 

4829 



Collyer 

64th do • 

** 

Belfast . . 


, , 

1828 

Gibraltar 

Armit 

65th do . 


Berbice . . 

Fermoy . . 

1829 



Gr. & Ar. 

66th do . 


Montreal . . 

Castlebar • . 

1827 



Gr.&Atk. 

67th do . 


Newry . . 



1826 

Bombay 

Armit 

68th do • 


Athlone • . 



• • 

1829 

• 

Up* Canada 

Armit 


% 


* Ordered to Bengal. 

t Ordered to Madras to relieve the 26th Foot, which is to proceed tox.engal. 
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* 

c. 

Regiments and 
Corp?. » 

Stations of 
Service Compa- 
nies or Troops. 

V * 

Stations of 
Reserve 
Companies. 

Year of 
Going 
on Fo- 
reign 
Service. 

to — 

Year of 
Return- 
ing from 
Foreign 
Service. 

Whence 

Returned. 

Agents. 

69th Foot . 

Cork . . . 




1826 

Madras 

Cane 

70th do . . 

Dublin t 


. . 

1827 

Canada 

Arm it 

71st do . . 

Kingston . . 

Edinburgh . 

1824 



Price 

72d do . . 

Cape . . . 

Fort George . 

1828 


t. 

Greenwood 

73d do . . 

Malta . . . 

Topsham . . 

1827 



Lawrie 

74th do W . 

Limerick .. . 

. . 


1830 

Bermuda 

Arrfiit 

75th do . . 

Cape . . . 

^heerncss. 

1830 



Greenwood 

76th do . . 

Dublin . . 


# 

1827 

Canada 

Annit 

77th do . . 

Jamaica . . 

Ivinsale . . 

1824 



Gr. & Ar. 

78th do . . 

Ceylon . . 

Perth . . . 

1826 



Brent 

79th do . . 

Kingston, I). C Edinburgh 

1825 



Lawrie 

80th do . . 

Cephalonia 

Sunderland 

1820 



Greenwood 

81st do . . 

Bermuda . . 

Chatham . 

1821 

<> 


G reenwood 

82d do . . 

Mauritius 

Newcas. on T 

1819 



Lawrie 

83d do . . 

Enniskillen 

.... 

. . 

1829 

Ceylon 

Arm it 

84th do . . 

Jamaica <i . 

Jersey . . 

1827 



Greenwood 

85th do . . 

Malta . . 

Exeter . . 

1821 



Greenwood 

86th do . . 

Barbadoes 

Jersey . . 

1826 



Greenwood 

87th do . . 

Flymouth 

.... 

. . 

1827 

Bengal 

Greenwood 

88th do . . 

Corfu . . . 

Land guard Ft 

1825 



Greenwood 

89th do . . 

Madras* . 

Chatham . 

1807 



Greenwood 

90th do . . 

Corfu . . 

Winchester 

1820 



Gieenwood 

91st do . . 

Jamaica . 

Glasgow . 

1822 



Hopkinson 

92d do . . 

Dublin 


. . 

1827 

Jamaica, 

( 'ane 

93d do . . 

Antigua . 

Brecon 

1823 



Gieenwood 

94th do . . 

Gibraltar 

Chatham . 

1824 



Hopkinson 

95th do . . 

Corfu . . 

Guernsey . 

1824 



Lawrie 

96th do . . 

Halifax N. S. 

Chatham . 

1824 



Greenwood 

97th do . . 

Ceylon 

Ghas.Ft.Kins 

1825 



Or. N Ar. 

98th do . . 

Cape 

Devonport 

1825 


& 

Hopkinson 

99th do . . 

Mauritius 

Clare Castle 

1825 



G reenwood 

Rifle B. 1st bat. 

N. Brunswick 

Dovftr . . 

1825 



Greenwood 

2d bat. 

Malta . ... . 

Dover . t,. 

1826 



Greenwood 

Rl. Staff Corps jHytke . . 

1 A 

[Detachments various periods 

Gieenwood 


Regiment j 
2d ditto . . 

Ceylon llifie j 
Regiment . 1 

Cape Mounted 
Riflemen 
Royal African 
Colon. Corps 
Rl. Newfound- 
land Veteran 
Companies 
Rl. New South 
Wales Vet. 
Companies 
Royal Malta 
Fencibles 


Trinidad 
N. Providence 

[Ceylon . . 

jCape . . , 

Sierra Leone 

Newfoundland! 

N. S. Wales 
jVLilta 


/3 


I 


Greenwood < 
Greenwood 

Kirkland 

Kirkland 

Baillie 

Morland 


[Kirkland 


) I 


[Kirkland 


ARMY AGENTS. 

Annit, Borough, &. Co. LeinMi r St. Dub. 
Ashley, James, 135, Regent Street. 
Atkinson, John, Eiy Place, Dublin. 

Baillie, G v Colouial Office. 

Brent, Timothy, 10, St. James's Place. 
Cane, Richard, and Co. Dawson St. Dublin. 
Collyer, Geo. Sam. Paik Place, St. James's. 
Fitter, Godfrey, 34, Welbeck Street. 
Greenwood, Cox, Hammersley, and Cox 
Craig's Court. c 

Hopkinson, Barton, atid Knyvett, 3, Re- 
gent Street. 

Kirkland, John, (Gen. Agent,) 0, Whitehall! 
Lawrie and M'Gregor, Robert St. Adelphi 
Morlaml, Sir F. B. 

Price, Win. F. Craven St. Strand. 

Watson, William, 63, Charlotte Sheet 
Portland Place. 


N. B. Abbreviations are used only where Regiments have, from the Service Companies 
being abroad, English and Irish Agents. A reference to the List of Agents also given, 
will explain the abbreviations’: 

* . • * Ordered to this Country. 
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TABULAR VIEW 

Of Fees, Pay, Allowances, Pensions, Ac. of Officers in tlie British Army, Roytl 
Navy,* and Honourable East India Compands forcra. 


, — - - — - — - a 

1 

1 

1 

1 ARMY REGULATION PRICES 

OF 

0 

.1 « 

a 

0 £ 

t £ 
> % 

6 

S 

a 

|1 

4 

| COMMISSIONS. 

* 1 

• 

RANK. 


S 

i i 

; <2 

• 

* 

a 

1 

a * 

— 0 

w -5 
a a 

si 

e * 

□amissions 

cession. 

•ill 

II 

a 


• 

1 



0 

w> 

Q ~ 


Life Guards. 


l 

• £ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ s. 

d. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 


I 7250 

0 

1900 

0 



Major . 9 


1 5350 

0 

1850 

0 



Captain 


| 3500 

0 

1715 

0 



Lieutenant 


1785 

0 

525 

0 



Cornet 


1 1260 

0 





Roval Regimen r of Horse Guards. 








Lieutenant-Colonel 


7250 

0 

1900 

0 



Major 


5350 

0 

1850 

0 



Captain , . » 


3500 

0 

1900 

0 



Lieutenant 

• 

1600 

0 

400 

0 



Cornet 


1200 

0 





Dragoon Guards and Dragoons. 








Licutcifant-Coloncl . 


0175 

0 

1000 

0 

1533 O 

0 

Major .... 


4575 

0 

1350 

0 

1352 0 

0 

Captain 


3225 

0 

2035 

0 

1031 3 

4 

Lieutenant 


1190 

0 

350 

0 

032 13 

4 

Cornet 


840 

0 



300 0 

0 

Foo-a Guards. 

• 







Lieutenant-Colonel . 


9000 

0 

700 

0 



Major, with Bank of Colonel . 


8300 

0 

3500 

0 « 



Captain, Lieut. -Col. 

* t 

4800 

0 

2750 

0 



Lieutenant, Capt. 


* 2050 
1200 

o’* 

0 


0 



Regiments of the Line. # 






Lieutenant- Colonel 


4500 

0 

1300 

0 

1314 0 

0 

Major 


3200 

0 

1400 

0 

949 0 

0 

Captain 


1800 

0 

1100 

0 

511 0 

0 

Lieutenant . 


700 

0 

250 

0 

305 0 

0 

Ensign 


450 

0 



150 0 

0 

Fusiliers and Rifle Corps. 








1st Lieutenant 


700 

0 

200 

0 

305 0 

0 

2d I^puteuant . . . 


500 

0 



200 0 

0 


PAY OF GENERAL OFFICERS UNATTACHED. 

• £ s- 4. 

General . . . 1 18 0 per diem. 

Lieutenant-General . 1 12 6 per diem. 

Major-General . .15 0 per diem.* 

N.B. By a Regulation, dated 18th Feb. 1818, the establishment of , General Officers receiving Cn 
attached Pay, is to be gradually reduced to 120, at 25a. per diem ; and Officers subsequently pi emoted 
to the rank of General Officers, receive the rate of Pay only of their last Regimental Commission. 

* The Navy and East India Company will follow in due order. 
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difference between the Subsistence and j * These rates inclade 2s. a day for a horse. + If 2d Captain, l*2s. 6d. 

Pay of Officers of these Regiments, j ; In addition to pay as First-Lieutenants. 

deducting Poundage, Hospital, and j i Including Pay as a Subaltern. 

:y, is paid as “ Arrears.” i j] If holding another appointment in the Regt. ; if otherwise, 5s. per diem. 
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5 

RANKS. 

• 

After 25 
years’ actual 
service. 

. . *i 

After 20, 
but under 25 
years’ actual 
service. 

• 

After 10, 
but under 20 
years' actual 
servic#? 

• # Under to 
years* actual 
service. 


£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. s. <). 

Assistant-Surgeon .... 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 7 0 

itegimcntal-Surgcon 

1 2 0 

0 19 0 

0 15 0 

0 13 0 

Stall-Surgeon .... 

1 3 0 

l o $ 

0 10 0 

0 14 0 

Assistant-Inspector of Hospitals 

14 0 

1 2 0 

0 ID 0 

. 

Deputy-Inspector-General ol*Hospitals 

1 10 0 

1 8 0 

1 4 0 

• 

InspectoijGeneral of Hospitals 

2 0 0 

1 18 0 

1 16 0 

. ♦ 

Paymasters . • # • 


1 0 0 


. 

V eterinary Surgeons 


0 15 0 

• 

0 12 0 

0 10 0 


N. B. In addition to the pay of their ranks, the officers at the bead of the medical department on 
foreign stations, receive allowances at the undermentioned rates when serving under the following cir- 
cumstances, viz : — 

If with an anny in the field of 10,000 men or upwards, 20s. a day. * 

If with an army in the tufcl of 5000 men, or upwards, 15s. a day. 

Ditto Ditto any less number, 10s. a day. 

If serving in a colony, where the forces consist of 1500 men, or upwards, 5#. a day. 


MILITARY STAFF PAY ON THE HOME STATIONS 

Net pay per diem 


(icncral Officci Commanding in Chief* 


{ If a 

If h 


Field Marshal 
below that rank 

Cent* nil 

Lieutenant-General .... 

Major-General ..... 

Brigadier-General # . 

Colonel ..... 

Adjutant-General (besides an allowance of 500/. per annum) 

. , f If serving al Head quarters 

Deputy- Adj iitant-G eneral lf 9t . rving dhowllt>rt . 

If serving at Head-quarters on the halt-pay of his regimental 
rank ...... 

DilttF ditto full pay ditto 
If serving elsewheie 

Deputy Assistant- Adjutant-/ If serving at Dead-quarters 
General . .' \ If serving elsewhere 

Quai ler-Master-Ceuei al (besides an allowance of 500/. per annum) 


Assistant -Adjutant 
General 


^ , ( If seivmg at Head qnailcrs 

Deputy-Quaiter-Mastci General < ^ g 


Assistant Quarter- 
Master-General 


serving e fee where 

f It serving at Head quarters on 
J rank 

| Ditto ditto full pay ditto 
{ if serving elsewhere 
Deputy-Assistant-Quaitei- j It serving at Read quarters 
Master-General . I If s 
Permanent District Assist- 
ant Quarter-Maalcr-Gc- 
neral . « 

Aid-delCainp 
Major of Brigade 

Chaplain to the 


the half- pay of his rcgimeutal 


f serving elsewhere 

j Including an allowance of r If ranking as a Lieut.-Coloucl of 
l Is. 6 d. j|er diem in lieu of -1 Cavalry 
3 a servant. (. If ranking 


( To the King 
( To a General Officer 


If ranking as a Major of Cavaliy 

* 


* r On first appointment . 
Foices, if connniasioned : After 15 years’ actiyl service 
l After 20 ditto 

r Under 20 years’ service on full-pay 
3 Above 20, but under 25 ditto 

(.Above 25 . . ditto 

{ Under 20 years* service on full- pay 
Above 20, but under 25 ditto 

Above 25 . . # ditto 

i Under 20 years’ service on full-pay 
Above 20, but under 25 ditto 
( Above 25 ditto 


Inspector-General of Hospitals 


Assistant-Inspector of Hospitals 


10 8 

0 

D D 

0 

5 13 

0 

3 16 

10 

1 17 11 

1 8 

ft 

1 2 

0 

3 16 10 

J 17 11 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 11 

3 

0 It 

3 

0 1*1 

3 

o ft 

fi 

3 15 10 

1 17 11 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 14 

3 

0 14 

3 

0 14 

3 

0 0 

6 

1 4 

0 

1 0 

o 

0 10 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 2 

6 

l 10 

9 

1 18 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 ID 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 4 

0 
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Nctyay per diem. 
£. *. d. 


f 

Under 10 years* service on full-pay . 

0 14 

0 

Surgeon . , . . . • ^ 

Above 10, but under 20 

ditto 

. 0 10 

0 

Above 20, and under 25 

ditto 

l 0 

0 

■ ' \ 

'Above 25 

ditto 

. 1 3 

0 

f 

"Under 10 years* service on full-pay . 

. 0 7 

0 

Assistant-Surgeon . • . 

Above 10, but under 20 

ditto 

. 0 10 

0 

Above 20, but under 25 

ditto 

0 10 

0 

( 

Above 25 

ditto 

. 0 10 

0 

Purveyor of Hospitals 


. 0 10 

0 

Deputy Purveyor of Hospitals 

. 


. 0 0 

ti 

Medical Clerk, Purveyor’s ( Under 2 years’ service > 

Clerk, or ’Above ditto . 5 Ifalhomc 


to 5 
• ? 0 0 

0 

0 

Dispenser of Medicines * If abroad 



. 0 7 

<1 

Principal Veterinary Surgeon I 


; 

. 0 0 

0 

STAFF PAY ON FOREIGN STATIONS. 



Commander of the Forces. Commissioned ( If a Field Marshal 


10 8 

0 

as such 

) If below that rank 


- 9 0 

0 

General 

u 

5 13 

0 

Lieutenant-General . , 



. 3 15 

10 

Major-General 



1 17 

11 

Brigadier-General 



- 1 8 

0 

Colonel . . * . 


. 

1 2 

0 

Adjutant-General 



. 1 17 11 

Deputy- Adjutant-General 



0 10 

0 

Assistant-Arljutant-Gener al 



. t) 14 

3 

Deputy-Assistant- Adjutant-General 



0 » 

0 

Quarter-Master-Gener al 



. 1 17 11 

Depmy-Quarter-M aster Ge neral 

. 


0 10 

0 

Assistant-Quarter-Master-General 



. 0 14 

3 

Deputy-Assistant-Qnnrtci Mattel General 


0 0 

e 

Military Secretary 



. 0 10 

0 

Assistant-Military -Secretary 



0 9 

0 

Aidc-de-Camp 

. 


. 0 0 

0 

Major of Brigade 



0 0 

0 


f on fust appointment 


. 0 10 

0 

Chaplain to the Forces, (it commissioned \ •*( attw 15 years’ actual service 

1 0 

0 


^ after 20 ditto 

ditto 

. I 2 

0 

Deputy-Judge- Advocate 

ditto 


0 10 

0 

Provost-Marshal 

ditto 


. t) 0 

0 

Deputy- Provost-Marsh.il 

c • 


0 4 

0 

A 

r Under 20 years' service on lull-pay 

. 1 10 

0 

Inspector-General of Hospitals < 

: Above 20, but under 25 

ditto 

1 18 

0 


1 Above 25 . 

ditto 

. 2 0 

0 


f Under 20 yeais* service on full-pay . 

1 4 

0 

Deputy- Inspector-General ot Hospitals-; 

• 

Above 20, but under 25 

ditto 

. 1 8 

0 

t Above 25 

ditto 

1 10 

0 


r Under 20 years’ service on full-pay 

. 0 10 

0 

Assistant-Inspector "of Hospitals . « 

Above 20, but under 20 

ditto 

1 2 

0 

t Above 25 

ditto 

. 1 4 

0 


f Under 10 years’ service on tuli-pay 

0 14 

0 

Surgeon < 

1 Above 10, but under 20 

ditto 

. 0 10 

0 

Above 20, and under 25 ** 

ditto 

1 0 

0 

* yd. 

, Above 25 

ditto . * 

. 1 3 

0 


r Under 10 years' strvice ou full pay . 

* 7 

0 

Assiatant-Surgeou . . . <; 

Above 10, but under 20 

ditto 

. 0 10 

0 

Above 20, but under $5 

ditto 

0 10 

0 


^ Above 25 

ditto 

. 0 10 

0 

Purveyor of Hospitals . t 

. < 


0 10 

0 

Deputy-Purveyor of Hospitals 



- 0 0 

0 

Medical Clerk, Purveyor’s Clerk, or Dispenser of Medicines 

. 

. 0 7 

0 


FIELD ALLOWANCES ON HOME SERVICE. 

Uuntenant-Colonel Commanding , £30 Captain . . . 

Field Officer . , ». , . 20 Subaltern , .JO 

N. B . These Allowances are only juid once in one and the .aunr year. 
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FIELD ALLOWANCES TO STAFF AND*GARRISON OFFICERS 
ON FOREIGN SERVICE. 

RANKS. DAILY RATES. RANKS. »DAI1 Y RATES. 

General Officer, if commissioned as Com- £ s. d. Bridge Master, ifcomihis^j £ s. <1. 

wander of the Forces, or serving in the Captain of Guides ditto i , 

Chief Command of an Army in the Field 2 1* 0 Baggage-Master-Gencraldo I eac ‘ ■ 

General, not being so commissioned or Provost-Marshal ditto J 

commanding . . ", *2 0 0 Deputy ProvosbAfarshal . . 0 10 

Lieutenant-General, ditto . . I 10 0 Commissary- General* . . .10© 

Major-General, ditto . . .10 0 Deputy Commissary-Genet al . 0 7 *6 

Brigadier-General . * . 0 15 0 Assistant Commissary-General .0 5 0 

Colonel on yie Staff . . .0100 Deputy Assistant Commissary-General 0 <1 0 

Adjutant-General • . . 0 10 0 Inspecting Commissary . .05© 

Deputy Adjutant-General . .0 7 0 Commissary o$ Prisoners . . © 7 © 

Assistant Adjutant-General f . 0 5 0 Deputy Commissary of Prisoners .030 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General . 0 3 0 Inspector-General of Hospitals . 0 15 0 

Qnaiter-Master-General . . 0 10 0 Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals .07© 

Deputy Qnarter-M a sler-General .0 7 0 Assistant Inspector of Hospitals . 0 6 0 

Assistant Quartcr-M aster- General 0 5 0 Surgeon . . . .04© 

Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master-Gegeral 0 3 0 Assistant. Surgeon . . 0 1 © 

Military Secretary to General Officer, if Purveyor of Hospitals . .070 

officially sanctioned as such . .0 5 0 Deputy Purveyor . . 0 3 © 

Assistant Military Set retary . 0 3 0 Chaplain to the Forets . . 0 5 (I 

Aidc-de-Camp . Inspector of Foreign £orps . 0 5 0 

Brigade Major . . . nan' * own or Fort-Major . .050 

Deputy Judge Advocate, if “ ac ' ‘ 0 1 Town or Fort Adjutant . . 0 1© 

commissioned . J Gairison Qnarter-Mastei . . o 1 © 


FIELD ALLOWANCES TO REGIMENTAL OFFICERS ON FOREIGN 


SERVICE. 

£ s. d. £ i. d. 

Colonel commanding a Regiment or Rat- Regimental Quarter-Mastei . 0 0 10 

tali on . . .0 0 6 Surgeon (personal) . . . 0 *2 © 

Colonel not commanding ditto ditto . 0 5 0 Ditto, for the conveyance of the Medicine 

Lieut.-Colonel commanding ditto ditto .0 (i 0 Chest . . .0 

laeut. -Colonel not commanding ditto ditto 0 5 0 Assistant Surgeon . . .0 

Major commanding ditto . ditto 0 5 0 Paymaster (personal) . . 0 

Major not commanding ditto ditto© 4 0 Ditto, for the conveyance of the Regi- 

Captain commanding ditto . ditto 0 4 ti mental Rooks . . .0 

Captain, »Uh Troop oi Company .0 3 6 1 As Subaltern, if under 20 

Captain, without Troop or Company 0 2 u Veterinary ( \erfts’ Seivjpe . 0 

Tioop or Company, Captain Absent # , it 1 fl Suigeon. ( ll above that period of Ser* 
Subalterns (eafcli) .000 J vice, as Captain . 0 

Adjutant . . . . 0 0 !<♦ 


MILITARY HALF-PAY. 



Cavalry. 


Infantry. 


New Hate, 
i Per Diem. 

Old Rate. 

Per Diem. 

New Rate. 
Pci Diem. 

Old Rate. 

Pei lUem. 


j r. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

m ** **• 

Colonel . • . . ». 

j 15 6 

13 0 

14 

0 , 

m 12 0 

Ueutenlnt-Colonel 

12 6 

10 0 

11 

0 

8 © 

Major . ... 

! 10 0 

8 0 

0 

6 

7 0 

Captain , . . • , 

1 7 6 

5 « 

7 

© 

5 © 

Lieutenant .... 

i 4 * S 

• 3 0 

4 

0 

2 4 

Ditto of Infantry, if commissioned seven years as 
a Lieutenant in the regular army, at the date of 
being placed upon Half- Pay 

i * • 


4 

6 


Ditto of Cavalry of five years’ standing, if entitled 
to reckon two years for the battle of Wateiloo 

j 5 2 





Cornet ..... 

1 3 6 

2 0 




Second-Lieutenant and Ensign 

. . 

*• * 

3 

0 

1 10 

Adjutant, if not commissioned as Lieutenant 

1 4 0 

4 0 

4 

0 1 

4 0 
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1 Paymasters. 

If in less than six years’ actual service as > The half-pay of their former 
Paymaster . • . 3 commission. 

' It of more than six years’ service and less ) 

than .weiity years’ sel-Vice as Paymaster ) 7& ' * a a3? ‘ 

If of twenty years’ service or upwards as"} 

■ Pa) master, having been regular in nis >10s. a day, 
accounts . . • J * 

( CHAPLAINS. 

llndci 15 years’ service on Full-pay 5s. Od. Rate of Hall-pay per diem. 
Above 15 and under 20 years . 7s. Od. 

Above 20 and under 30 years . 10s. Od. 

Above 30 years e . . 16s. Od. 




Rates of Half-Pay 




After a Service on Full Pay of 


RANK OF RLDtCED 






MEDICAL OFFICER. 


25 but 

20 but 

10 but 

Less 


30 

under 

under 

under 

than 


Years. 

30 

25 

20 

10 

< 


Years. 

Yeats. 

Years. 

Years. 


Per Diem. 

Per Diem. 

Per Diem. 

Per Diem. 

i Per Dipm. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. cl. 

£ a. cl. 

Inspector-General of Hospitals 

1 10 0 

1 5 0 

I 0 0 

.. 

.. .. 

Deputy Inspcctoi -General ofl 

Hospitals . . J 

1 0 0 

0 17 0 ] 

0 14 0 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 

Assistant Inspector of Hospitals . 

0 17 0 

0 15 0 | 

0 12 0 

0 10 0 

0 7 0 

Stall Surgeon 

0 10 0 

0 14 0 J 

0 12 0 

0 0 0 

0 7 0 

Regimental Surgeon 

0 15 0 

0 13 0 j 

0 11 0 

0 8 <1 

0 6 0 

Assistant Surgeon . 

0 7 0 

<17 0 

0 0 0 

0 5 0 

0 4 0 


If a Medical Officer shall be placed npov Half-Pay from any other cause than reduction of esla 
blishincnl, he shall be allowed the Half-Pay to which his services may entitle him, according to the 
following Schedule, viz. 


* 

• 

Rates of Half Pay 




After a*Seivire on Full Pay of 


RANK OF RETIRED 

MEDICAL OFFICER. 


25 but 

20 but 

10 but 

Less 


30 

under 

undci 

under 

than 

» 

Years. 

30 

25 

20 

10 



Yeat*3. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 


Pei Diem. 

' 

Per Diem. 

Per Diem. 

Per Diem. 

Per Diem. 

Inspector-General of Hospitals 

£* k d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8, d. 

£ s. d. 

1 0 0 

0 15 0 

0 12 0 

• • vv 

Deputy Inspector-General of \ 
Hospitals . . / 

0 18 0 

0 14 0 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 

Assistant Inspector of Hospitals . 

0 10 0 

0 13 0 

0 0 0 

0 7 0 

0 6 6 

Staff Surgeon 

0 15 0 

0 12 0 

ooo 

0 6 6 

0 6 0 

Regimental Surgeon . * 

1 0 15 0 

0 11 0 

0 8 0 

0 0 0 

0 5 6 

Assistant Surgeon . 

— 

0 7 0 

0 0 0 

0 5 6 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 


VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


If above 3 and under 10 years’ service, a day, 4s. Gd.— If above 10 and under 20 years’ service, 
3s. <kl.— If above 20 and undir 25 years’ service, 7#.~If above 25 and under 30 years’ service, 8s.— 
If above 30 years" service, I2». 
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PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES TO RELATIVES O f OFFICERS.* 






•* 

• 

• 

Aggregate 
Amount of 


Wi- 

dows' 

Special Pensions in 
cases of Officers 
Killed in Action. 

Compassionate Allowances 
to Legitimate Children. 

• 

Allowances to 
tKe Family of 
any one Offi- 

Rank of the Officers. 

Pen- 





cer not to ex- 


sion. 





ceed. 

• 

• 


To the Widow 
in lieu of the 
Ordinary Pen- 
sion. 

To the 
Mo- 
there or 
Sisters. 

If the Officer 
was killed in 
A ctio*. 

If the Officer 
was not killed 
in Action. 

If kill- 
ed in 
Action* 

If not 
kilted 
in Ao- 
tlon. 



According to 


£25 to £40 

£16 to £20 



General Officers . . 

£120 

thecireum 

£120 

each per 

each per 

£500 

£300 



stances of 


Annum. 

Annum. 



REGIMENTAL OFFICERS. 
Colonels, not being also Ge- 1 

00 1 

the case. 

£200 

00 j 





neral Officers . . . ) 


18 to 25 

14 to 16 

350 


Lieutenant-Colonels . 

80 

200 

80 > 




w 

8 

Majors ... 

70 

120 

70 

16 — 20 

12 — 14 

250 

Captains . . . \ 

Paymasters . , . . / 

50 

70 

50 

12 — 16 

• 

0 — 12 

150 

0) 

5 

Lieutenants . . . . \ 

40 






0 

Adjutants . . / 

00 

40 

8—14 

5 — 10 

100 

a 

Second Lieutenants . , \ 







& 

Cornets \ 







a> 

Ensigns [ 

Quarter-Masters . . .J 

Regimental Chaplains married j 
prior to 1706, and in tlfe te- , 

30 

46 

36 

8 — 14 

5 — 10 

80 

•S 

0 

1 








ceipt of the i educed Allow- V 

30 

— 





5 — 10 



c 

m 

ance of 4s. a-day at the time 






% 

of their deaths . . . J 







CU 

Veterinary Surgeons . 

. 30 

40 

30 

8 — 14 

5 — 10 

65 

Ja 







W 

MEDICAL OFFICERS.! 







% 

Inspectois General of Hospitals 
Deputy Inspectors General of 1 

■ 80 

00 

200 

1)0 

80 

10 — 20 

12 — 16 

12 — 14 

350 

5 

*5 

Hospitals . . . . J 

Assistant Inspectors of Hos-^ 

00 

• 

9 — 12 

200 

J 




pitals . . . . ( 

Surgeon Majois of the Regi- [ 

50 

70 

50 

12 — 16 

9—12 

150 

2 

ments of Foot Guards . J 


• 





i 

Surgeons (Staff or Regimental 1 
Purveyors . . . . / 

45 

55 

45 

12— 16 

9 — 12 

125 

1 

1 

Assistant Surgeons 

40 

50 

40 

8 — 14 

5 — 10 

*100 

Deputy Purveyors 

30 

40 

30 

8 — 14 

5 — 10 

65 

I 

STAFF AND GARRISON 







1 

OFFICERS. 







K 

o> 

Chaplains to the Forces 

District Paymasters ^ . . ! 

50 



i 

9—12 


* 

A 

Provost Marshals, commis- [ 


— 

— 

— ! 


sinned as such . . . J 

Other Staff or Garrison Off- ) 
cers . . . * . . J 

Accord 

place 

ing to.thc Rt 
d ou Half-Pa; 

tgiment 

y- 

tal Commissic 

i 1 — 

>ns which the 

>y held 

when 


_ N, S* 1’l»« Payment* are made Quarterly, at the Pay-Office, Whitehall, except for the Commleaa 
riat Department, which arc made at the Treasury Chambers. 


* The Warrant regulating these Pensions is given in our last Volume, page 610. 
t The Widows of half-pay Medical Officers holding any Commission, giving a rank not included in 
the above Scale, shall, if eligible, have the Rates of Pension specified 1 hi the Scale annexed to the 
Wairant of 13th June, 1826. 
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t • * 

PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES TO OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 
FOR WOUNDS RECEIVED IN ACTION. 


350 


ran if s. Rates of 

* ** Pension. 

Field Marshal, General, or Lieute-V To be spe- 
nant-General, Commanding in Chief >cially con- 
at the time . . J sidered. 

Lieutenant-General I . £400 

, Major-General, or Brigadier-General Com- 
manding a Brigade . 

Colonel . . - . 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

* Adjutant-Genera I 

* Qnarter-Master-General 
♦Deputy Adjutant-General if Chief of the 

Department. . 

♦Deputy Quarter-Master-General, if ditto 
Inspector of Hospitals , 

Major Commanding 

Major . . . .'j 

♦Deputy Adjutant -General . . ^ 

♦Deputy Quarter-Mastcr-General . ( 

Deputy Inspector of Hospitals . J 

Captain . . . . '] 

* Assistant Adjulant-Geneial . ^ 

♦Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General , ( 

* Assistant Quarter-Master-General J 


250 


200 


100 


ranks. Rates c 

Pension i 

* Deputy Assistant Quartet -Master. General 'J 
♦Secretary to the Commander of the Forces J 
♦Aide-de-Camp . . . 

♦Major of Brigade 
Surgeon, Staff or Regimental . LiJlo< 
Paymaster . ■ . . - f** 

♦Judge Advocate . 

Physician 

Purveyor . * 

Chaplain 

Lieutenant ** . 

Adjutant 

Assistant Surgeon . 

Cornet 

Ensign .... 

Second- Lieutenant 

Volunteer, classing as Coiuct or Ensign 
Regimental Quarter. Mustek 
Apothecary 
Hospital Assistant 
Voterinaiy Surgeon 
Deputy Pmveyor . , 


♦The Officers marked thus *, have the Allowance accoirimg to then Aimy Rank, if they prefer it., 


miilHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Juno ‘29th. At Sydney, the Lady of Lietit.-Col. 
James Allen, 57fh Regiment of a daughter. 

At Batheaston, the Lady of Capt. Carroll, C.B. 
Royal Navy, of a daughter. 

Dec. 4th. In Cavendish Square, London, Her 
Grace the Duchess of Richmond, of a daughter. 

In Dublin, the Lady of Lieut.-Gen., Saunders, 
of a son. • 1 

Dec. 9th. At Caiisbrooke, the Lady of Lieut. 
Thomas Hewett, It. N. of a daughter. 

Dec. 13tli. At Rose Bank, near Fnwey, the 
Lady of Lieut. Mein, R. N. of a son. 

Dec. 14th. At Reading, the Lady of (’apt. An- 
drew King, R. N. of a daughtei. 

Dec. 14th, The Lady of Lieut. Burnaby, lt.A. 
of a sou. 

Dec. 15th. At Stonehonse, the Lad^ of Capt. 
Thomas Wolrige, R. N. of a son. 

At Sonthsea, the Lady of Lieutenant and Ad- 
jutant Davis, Royal Marines, of a son. . 

Dec. With. At Stubbington, the Lady of Com- 
mander A. Anderson, R. N. of a daughter. 

Dec, 18th. \t Darnhall, Peeblcs-siiiie, the 
Lady of Capt. Loch, R. N. of a son. 

MARRIED.* * 

On the 1st of July last, at Ellichpoor, Capt. J. 
B. Puget, Hon. East India Company’s Madras 
European Regiment, son of the late Admiral 
Puget, to Mary Anne, third daughter of the late 
Hon. William Erskine, Lord Kinedder, one of 
the Senators of the College of Justice. 

Sept. 18th* At Rio de Janeiro, by the Chap- 
lain to the British Embassy at the Court of Rio, 
Mr. Edward Davies, Assistant-Surgeon of H, M. 


Packet 1’ioljc, to Jane Peny, daughter of the latt 
John Kendall, Esq. ol the Bank of England. 

Oct. 18th, by the Chaplain of If. M. S. War- 
spite, Mi. Thomas Smith, touuerly Surgeon of 
the Lady Chichester Packet, to Miss Harriet Ca- 
therine JVrry, formerly of Falmouth. 

Nov. 21th. At Downpatrick, Ireland, John 
Me Kittrick, F.sq. R. N. to Dorothea Ann, second 
daughter of John Caldow, Esq. Brunswick street, 
Dublin. 

Nov. 25th. Capt. Robert Deans, of H. M. S. 
Ghildcis, to Miss Sophia Slewait, daughter of 
Capt. Stewart, of Limecraigs, Aigjleshire. 

Nov. 20th. At Jersey, Lieut. Davis, R. N. 
Commanding H. M. Steam-Vessel, Albion, to 
Arabella, daughter of the late Lieut. Anstrnther, 
R. N. 

At the British Ambassador's Chapel, Paris, by 
Bishop Lnscombe, Capt. John Campbell, 60th 
Royal Rifles, to Catherine Grace, daughter of 
William Gore, Esq. 

Nov. 30th. In London, Vommander J. F, Las- 
celles, R. N. to Henrietta, second daughter ot 
Samuel Higliam, Esq. 

Dec. 2 nd. At St, Andrew's Church, Plymouth, 
Mr. Robert Simmons, Purser of his Majesty's 
Brig Britomart, to Miss Jane Glasson, sister of 
Dr. Glasson, of that town. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, Lieut. Thomas, 
R. N. to Miss Jane Redder, daughter of Mr. 
James Redder. 

At Pateham, Lieut. J. W. Purcell, Command- 
ing the Snipe Cutter, Tender to the Flag Ship at 
Portsmouth, to Catherine, second daughter of the 
late J. Mockhotise, Esq. New Shoreham, Sussex. 
At Kingsbridgc, (’apt. Slade, R. N; to Ann, 
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yonngesl (laughter <af Benjamin Cowling, Esq. of 
Kiugsbridge. 

Dec. 4th. At Bath, Capt. Hamilton Blair 
Avarne, Hon. East India Company’s Slop "War* 
rcn Hastings, son of the late Lie nt. -Gen. Avarne, 
of Rugcley, Staffordshire, to Mary Small, eldest 
daughter of Henry llill, Esq. of Pulteiny-atreet, # 
in that city. 

At Noith Sholbury, Essex, Capt. Oakley, 20th 
Regiment, to Lydia Ann, only daughter of Tho- 
mas Cummins, Esq. of Bodmin, Cornwall. 

At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Lieut. Forrester, 
H. M. to Henrietta, eldest daughter of Edward 
Horton, Esq. dlf Montague-strcel, Kussel-square, 
London. * 

Dec. (>th. At Kingston Church, Lieut. John 
Tancock Hooper, It. N. to Miss*Ann Chapman, # 
second daughter of Mr. T. S. Herring, Linguist, 
&c. of Portsea. 

Dec. 9th. At St. Pancras, New Church, Capt. 
Pcunefather, 22nd Regiment, to Margaret, relict 
of the late William Bartley, Esq. PaymdSter 22nd 
Regiment. 

Dec. 9th. At Wyke Regis Church, Lieut. W. 
Mansell, R. N. son ot the late Walter Mansell, 
Esq. of Woodbury House, Oxfordshire, to Phillis, 
daughter of Joseph Horstoid, Esq. Weymouth. 

At Plymouth, Lieut. Me Hardy, late ot his Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Pickle, to Miss l'aseoe, daughte) of 
Capt. Pascoe, 11. N. 

At Stoke Chinch, Plymouth, Dr. King, late of 
his Majesty’s Ship liulaunted, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of Mi. Townsheud, ot the London Inn, 

Lately at Home, J)i. Cook, R. N. to Mis. 
Elliott, widow of the late fdeut. Elliott, II. N. 

At Stoke Chuich, Plymouth, Lieut. Kdwaid 
Youol, R.N. Pieveiitive Station at Yealin, to 
Miss Good ridge, ot Dcvonpoit. 

At Bodmin, Capt. 1). King, 11. M. to Mary Ann, 
daughter of W. Johns, Esq. of Bodmin. 

St. George’s 11 ano\er square, Capt. Augustus 
Walhen, of the 15th, oi King’s Hussais, only son 
of Major Wathen, of Cadogun place, to the Right 
Hon, Lady Elizabeth Jane Leslie, youngest 
daughter of Geoige William, lute Earl, and of 
Chailotte Julia, Countess oi Rothes. 

At Gillingham, Kent, Capt. Caulfield, 17ili Re- 
giment, to Elizabeth, widow of Lieut.-Colonel 
liaidingc, 99th Regiment. 

In London, Lieut.-Colonel Bissiiopp, 14th Regi- 
ment, to Clarissa Phillippa Logan, loinlli daugh- 
ter ot the Rev. T. F. Davison, Tieasurer and Pre- 
beudaiy of Chichester Cathedral. 

Dee. 15th. At Teigiinionth, Devon, Lieut. 
George Webbe Tobin, of the 2nd Regiment of 
Dragoon Guards, only son of Capt. Tobin, C.B. 
Commanding his Major's Yacht Prince Regent, 
to Susanna Christian, daughter of the late John 
Cobhatn, Esq. of the Island of Barbadoes. 

Dec, 16th. At Bath, Capt. W. J. Thompson 
Hood, R. N.to Sophia Janet, daughter of the lute 
R. Henderson, Esq. Physician and Inspector to 
the Forces. 

At St. Mary's Church, Marylebone, Lieut, Ed- 
ward P. Wills, of his Majesty’s Ship Hyperion, 
b> Louisa, daughter of the late Sir Charles W. 
Bampfylde, Bart. 

Dec. 18th. At Carrigrohan Church, county of 
f : <n*k, Lieut. Robert Morgan, R. N. to Mary, 


daughters thcjlate P. Cofry, Esq. of Lurrug, In 
that county. » 

At St. George’s, Hanover- square. ColoV-1 Sii 
Alexander Dickson, K.C.B. and K.C.J1. Aide de- 
camp to his Majesty, and Deputy- AdjutantGeneral 
of the Royal 'Artillery, to Mrs.* Medows, relict of 
E. Medows, Esq. of Conholt Park, Hants. 

Dec. 20th. At Tavistock, Lieut* Richard Darke, 
R.N. of Exeter, to Emily, second daughter of the 
late Gcronimo Greco, E§q. of Dublin. 

DEATHS. 

Lieut.-Gen. Charles Count Linsingen, K.C.B. and 
G.C.H whose death we lately recorded, was a 
veteran officer ofyery long and meritorious ser- 
vice. From the age of fourteen* he had been pre- 
sent in ail the Continental wars, including the 
“ Seven Years’ W'ar,” when he was on the Duke of 
Brunswick’s Staff, and twice severely wounded* 
Iu 1794, although only a Lieutenant-Colonel, he 
commanded a considerable corps of British and 
Hanoverian troops : he defended Menin in Flan- 
ders for eight weeks : he was severely wounded 
in 1794, and atterwards taken prisoner. When 
the French, in 1803, occupied Hanover, and (he 
Hanoverian army was disbanded, he declined 
signing the convention, and was one of the first 
who came over to this country to reform lus 
regiment, the 1st Hussait, of the German Legion, 
winch corps served in the Peninsula of Spain 
and Portugal, ami upon every occasion obtained 
the Cormnanding-Geneial’s warmest praise. (Jen. 
Linsingen served with all the expeditions sent 
fiom Great Britain during the late wav, except lo 
Spain, to which country his age and other cii- 
cumstances did not permit him to go ; and during 
the absence from England "of the Duke of Catn- 
bi idge, he had the command and the immediate 
superintendence of the whole of the corps, de- 
nominated the King’s German Legion. In 1804, 
lie obtained the rank of Major-General in the 
British Service, and was appointed Colonel (’oiu 
mandant of the 1st Hussars, King’s German Le- 
gion; a&l in 1811, he barium* a Lieutenant-General 
in the service. The Order of the Balh and the 
Hanoverian Guelphic were conferred on him by 
Ills late Majesty, with whom he was most de- 
servedly a great favourite. 

Among the casualties which it is too often our 
province to rccoid, few have awakened more 
sympathy amongst a numerous circle of friends, 
than the recent death of Capt. Henry Dallas, of 
the 37th Regiment. 1 his accomplished officer, 
who expired in Dublin on the 10th of August last, 
in the 28th year of bis age, was the eldest sur- 
veying son of Sir George Dallas, Bart, and ne- 
phew of the late Lord Chief Justice Dallas, and 
of Lord Dufferin and Claneboye. Having at an 
early age been amongst those candidates recom- 
mended for a commission at the public examina- 
tions of the Royal Military College, he was soon 
afterwards gazetted* as an Ensign without ptn- 
chase in the 71sl Highland Light Infantry. This 
appointment to that celebrated corps, was accom- 
panied by a letter expressing the satisfaction ot 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York, in making 
a nomination which was due to the honourable 
certificates of his talent, conduct, and acquire- 
ments. Shortly before the embarkation of the 
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71st for Canada in the summed of 1823, Mr. 
Balias 'Was "promoted In the 2nd Regiment of 
life dnards, commanded by tlie Hon. Colonel 
Lygon, une^r whom heSuaitilained, as an officer of 
cavalry, the promise lyeld out by his. previous ser- 
vice in the infantVy. Having served for three 
years in that distinguished regiment, he obtained 
an unattached company of infantry, from which 
he afterwards exchanged to the full pay of the 
37tb. In that Regiment as well as in those to 
which he formerly belonged, he engaged in a 
superior degree the friendship and esteem of his 
brother officers, endearing himself as well to the 
privates under his command, by ltis considerate 
kindness and humanity, while |ie exacted a strict 
observance of lift discipline, of which, on all 
occasions, he was accustomed to set them the 
example. Attached to his profession by taste and 
education, he was encouraged to qualify himself 
for all its duties by the most favourable prospects 
of advancement ; but the destinies to which he 
aspired were not permitted to be accomplished. 
In the month of July, while on detachment with 
his company in the neighbourhood of Enniskillen, 
he was attacked by a^fever, which baffling u U 
medical assistance, terminated fatally, on the 10th 
of the ensuing month. His death has deprived the 
service of an officer distinguished by superior 
talents, cultivation of mind, and personal address, 
and qualified by his zeal and acquirements to 
have attained eminence in his profession. 

LIEUTEN ANT-COLUNELS. 

May 12th, 1829. Adams, li. p. 83th Foot. 

Oct. 25th, 1830. Chapman, h. p, 63rd Foot, 

CAPTAINS, 

July 27th, 1829. Barnes, h. p. 16th Foot. 

Nov. 8th. Ravcnhill, h. p. 91st Foot. 

Jan. 27th, 1830. Armstrong, k. p. Nova Scotia 
Fcncibles. 

April 17th. At Bombay, Dawson, 01k Foot, 

Akenside, 14th Foot. 

June 30th. At Edinburgh, Henderson, h. p. 
27th Foot. 

9th July. Morrison, h.4). 43rd Foot. • 

Oct. 29th. At Southampton, James, h. p, 4th 
Ceylon Regiment. 

May 12th, 1829. Capt.-Lieut. Adams, h. p» 
85th Foot. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Boyes, 30th Foot. 

Nagel, 82nd Foot. 

Jan. lltth, 1830. Blood, h. p. lllli Dragoons. 

April 7th. C'opson, h. p. Unattached. 

August 29th. At Jamaica, Brampton, 84th Foot, 

Sept. 9th. Moore, h. p. 3rd Foot. 

Penncfather, h. p. 85th Foot. 0 

Sept. 22nd. Pope, h. p. 34th Foot. 

Oct, 27th. At Leamington, Rogers, 90th Foot. 

Oct. 30th. At Greenock, *Reid, b. p. 57th Foot. 

Jones, h. p. Royal Garrison Battalion. 

^SECOND- LIEUTENANTS AN1) ENSIGNS. 

George, (Adj.) 24th Foot. * * 

June, 1830. Bowles, h. p. 09th Foot. 

Sept. 5tb. Le Boutillier, b. p, 100th Foot. 

Oct. 30th. Smith, h. p. 0th foot. 

Nov. 17tb. At Woolwich, Drew, Royal Invin- 
cible Artillery. 

Nov. 3rd. Paymaster ifi-ereton, h. p. 54th Foot. 

Adjutant Quin, k. p. Bourbon Regiment. 


QUARTKR-MASVJBS* 

Oct. 3rd, 1829. Smith, h. p. 18th Dragoons. 

Feb. 6th, 1830. King, h. p. 4th Garrison Bat- 
talion. * 

Sept. 10th. At Lambeth, Sutherland, h. p. 4th 
Dragoons. 

( March 30th. Deputy Inspector General Evans, 
(late Surgeon of the 57th Foot,) on passage 10 
England. 

July 1st. Physician Roberts. 

ASSlSTANT-StljRGKONS. 

July 6th, Richmond, 4th Dragoons, on board 
the ship Boyne, on passage from Bombay to Eng- 
land. « 

At the Rideau Canal, Canada, Robinson, Royal 
Artillery. % 

March 8th. Deputy-Purveyor Cook. 

Nov. 4th. Captain thc,jfl^tyfiir Robert Spen- 
cer, R.N. K.C.H. a memdlrdf Wltose services will 
be fonmftn onr present number^ 

Nov. 6th. Capt. W. M. Godfrey, R* N. 

At Paignton, Devon, Lieut. Yard Eastley, R.N. 

At Jersey, Retired Commander Charles Wood- 
ger, aged 67. 

At Calais, Lieut. W. Mounier, R.N. aged 57. 
(1795.) 

At Portobello, Lieut. D. Gilchrist. (1816.) 

Nov. 27th. At Cheltenham, Admiral Robert 
Montague. This officer was made a Post Captain 
fifty years ago, for in 1782, we find he commanded 
the Exeter ot 64 guns, in an action between Sir 
Edward Hughes and tyL dt* Suffrein, off Negapa- 
train. He was descended from the celebrated 
Admiral Montague, who on Chmles the Second's 
Restoration, induced the fleet to declare for that 
monarch, for which he was rewarded with the 
earldom of Sandwich. 

At Stonekousc, Devon, Lient.-Col. John Mac- 
donald, late of His Majesty’s 64th regimeut, 
aged 67. 

Nov. 28th. , Drowned, on the coast of Suffolk, 
Lieut. James Robertson, R.N. Mr. Robertson 
was on his passage from Hamburgh to London, 
when his vessel, the Elizabeth of Leith, was 
du ven at night on the sand called the Sizewell 
Gap. The weather being boisterous, and the ves- 
sel threatening to brt|fr, up, the crew took to the 
long-boat as a last Irakmrce, and unfortunately 
perished, Mr. Robertson’s dog, which remained 
on board, was saved a few hours afterwards by 
a life-boat; and had the crew stuck to the vessel, 
they might all have been similarly rescued. 

At Frankfort-on the-Maine, Lieut.- Colonel H. 
Abraham Lane. He served during the Conti- 
nental campaigns in tfiv 12th Lancers, from 
which he was promoted to a Majority in the 76th 
Infantry, and had but lately attained his unat- 
tached Lieutenant-Colonelcy. 

On bis voyage from Bombay, Lieut.* Colonel 
David Campbell, East India Company's service. 

At Cork, in the 70th year of his age, Francis 
Walsh, Esq, M.D. the oldest practising Physician 
in that city. Dr, Walsh was Surgeon on board 
Admiral Rodney’s ship, and was present at the 
celebrated battle with Count de Grasse, in the 
West Indies, on the l2tli of April 1782. 

Dec. 2nd. At Barnard Castle, Capt. Robert 
Kipling, late of the 43rd Regiment, Light Infan- 
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try, into which regiment he enlisted in 1772, and 
served in upwards of thirty-live years, in the dif- 
ferent rattles of Private, Corporal, Serjeant, Ser- 
jeant-Mnjor, Adjutant, Ensign, Lieutenant, and 
Captain ; he was allowed to sell his commission, 
but was appointed, at his wish, an extra recruit- 
ing officer, which service he performed for many 
years. Previous to his enlistment, he served three 
years in the Durham Militia, and at (he time of 
his being an extra recruiting officer, he actively 
employed himself in the training of Volunteers 
ami Local Militia. He was with the regiment at 
the battle of Bunker's.hill [the 43rd was the first 
regiment that landed in Anfbrica on the breaking 
out of the war,] and through the whole of the ten 
years' American war, in the LiJ|ht Brigade. On 
retiring from the service, his brother officers pre- 
sented him a valuable sword, with the following 
incription on t^oJfcjtode, an 1 ofi the scabbaid — 

“ To Capt. jp^Qkipling, this sword is pre- 
sented by MsVother officers as a smill token of 
their sincere regard, a tub of the high sense they 
entertain of his meritorious sei vices during a 
period of thirty-five years in the different ranks 
of Private, Corporal, Serjennt, Serjeant-Major, 
Adjutant, Ensign, Lieutenant and Captain, in His 
Majesty’s 43rd Light Infantry Regiment.” 

Dec. 6th. At his house at Southampton, Reai- 
Admiral Stiles, aged 79. He was made a Lieu- 
tenant 12th Septeinbci 1781, and served as such 
in the boats of the Windsor Castle, a second rate, 
at the destruction pf the French ships and Arsenal 
at Toulon, October 18th, 1793. In the following 
year he assisted at the deduction of llastia. Ho 
obtained the rank ol Commander in 1797, and 
was posted from the Camehou sloop-of-war into 
the Thesens, 74, on the Mediteiranean station, 
June 14th, 1799. During part of the late wai, he 
commanded the Alomene frigate, and Adamant of 
50 guns, In the latter ship he captured, Maj 6th, 
1806, the Nostra Scnoia do los Dqlotea, of 30 
guns and 315 men. Previous to his quitting the 
Adamant, he received a piece of plate value 500 
guineas, as a present from the East India Com- 
pany, for his care and attention to two of their 
fleets which had been put under his protection. ^ 
He was promoted to Iteat -Admiral of the White, 
22nd of July 1830. j% 

Dec. Ifltli. At Cosst|pSforiolk, Capt. Sir Wil- 
liam Bolton, R.N. Capt. Bolton w'as piomotcd 
to the rank of Post Captain April 10th 1805, and 
subsequently commanded the Enrydlce, Druid, 
End y m ion, and Forth frigates, on the Mediter- 
ranean, Irish Channel, and North American sta- 
tions. Among the captures made by him in those 
ships we it La Basque, French national brig, of 
16 guns and 112 men, laden with flour, &c. for 
the lellef of Guadaloupe ; Le Milan, privateer, of 
11 guns and 80 men ; and the Regent, American 
letter-of-marqiie, of 5 gaits and 35 men. In May 
1803, Capt. Bolton acted as proxy for Lord Nel- 
son at his installation as a K.B. and on that occa-. 
sum received the honour of Knighthood. He mar- 
ried his first cousin, Catherine, second daughter 
of Thomas Bolton, Esq. of Cranwich, Norfolk, 
(whose eldest son is presumptive heir to the Nel- 
son earldom.) + 

Dec, 17th. Suddenly, at his residence, No. 2, 
Norfolk-crescent, Bath, Colonel Francis Williams, 
late of the Royal Marines. 


At Woolwich, John Percivall, Esq. Iftfte Senim 
Veterinary Surgcop of the Royal Artillefy. 

Dec. 17th. In Kenton Street, Brunswick 
Square, Lieut.-Col. Joseph Twigg.* After serv- 
ing as an Ensign in the Suffolk Fencibles, this 
officer was appointed, in 1795, to a Lieutenancy 
in the 6th West India Regiment ; he removed to 
the 4th Foot in 1798, in which corps he obtained 
a company in 1800, and thence removed to tho 
60th Foot, and afterwards to the ,54th. He res 
ceived the Brevet of Major in 1812, and was ap-' 
pointed Major in the 6th West India Regiment in 
tlie same year, and Lieut. -Colonel in 18RJ; he 
thence removed to the York Chasseurs, apd in 
1819 to the 9th* Veteran Battalion. In 1793, he 
embarked with the skeleton of the 6th West India 
Regiment, to be filled up in the West India Islands, 
and proceeded to Martinique and St. Domingo. 
At the latter place, in consequence of a great 
mortality among the officers of the corps there 
stationed, the officers of the 6lh West India Re- 
giment were appointed to do duty with those 
regiments. After several months of severe ser- 
vice, and repeated attacks of fever, Lieut. Twigg 
was obliged to be sent home with invalids. In 
1800 he was appointed to the Staff of the Lieut. 
Governor of Plymouth, where he remained till 
the peace of 1802, and, to avoid reduction, ex- 
changed into the 60th, then at Jamaica. He 
joined the latter corps and did duty with it as a 
Captain till J805, when he was appointed to the 
Staff, as Major of Brigade to the Forces, and 
attached to Major-Gen. Carmichael; and shortly 
after Military Secretary, in which double capacity 
he accompanied the Major-General in the expe- 
dition to St. Domingo in June 1809. He was the 
bearer of the summons, and had to settle the basis 
ol capitnlation. Upon the icduction of the island, 
he w.^s sent home with the dispatch, in which the 
Major-General mentioned him u as an officer 
highly deserving of some mark of His Majesty's 
Favour.” In 1810 he returned to Jamaica, served, 
and <ljd duty with his regiment until 1811, when 
it was ordered to England, at which period he 
was selected by Lieut-Gen. Morrison to remain, 
and to take the command of the 5th West India 
Regiment, in consequence of the illness of its 
Major, and upon whose death he succeeded to the. 
vacant Majority. He continued ill the West In- 
dies until obliged from ill-health to return home. 
In 181-1, he embarked with the* expedition to 
New Orleans, and commanded his regiment in 
the attack of the 8th January, 1815, on the Ame- 
rican Hues. He then returned with his regiment 
to Jamaica, and after some farther service pio* 
eroded to England. 

Dec. 27lh. In London, Capt. John Richards, 
R.N. aged 70 jears. 

In Nobes Lane, Portsmouth, aged 96 years, 
Mr. Mackay. This veteran soldier served in the 
German nar of George the Second, as a drummer, 
being then eight or nine years of age. Up to the 
time of his death his intellects were perfectly 
clear, and a short time before liis decease he 
called atonnd him all the members of his family, 
including children, grand-children, and their de- 
scendants, to take leave of him. There were six 
brothers, who went Into the army, one of wrhom 
lived to become Governor of Tilbury Fort. 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

At the commencement of our Thibd Year, we are enabled to look 
back wit}* satisfaction at the character and reception of <Ktr labours, 
—to Contemplate with just pride the influential station we have fairly 
, attained.— and to anticipate, from the earnest oi the past, and the 
Consciousness of. unwearied zeal and still-improving means, the future 
confidence and support of the United Seevice. 

The enlargement of our space, and some modification of our arrangements, com- 
mencing with the present year, will enable us, we trust, to do more justioe to our 
numerous contributors, and the various topics suggested, than our limits have 
' hitherto admitted. It will be more in our power to accumulate Historical Records ; 
and to present a concise series of Official Tables, Regulations, and other Profes- 
sional Documents, now so scattered and multiplied as to be wholly beyond the 
reach of individuals. We shall also note passing events more in detail, and collect 
under a general head sueli miscellaneous intelligence as may possess professional 
interest, or be otherwise worthy of record. ' 

Notices and Announcements of Books shall also have more of our attention than, 
from the pressure of original matter, we have been able)* in our confined space, to 
bestow upon this department. $ 

From the extent of our Correspondence, it is %ind impossible 1 6 insert more 
than a small proportion of the Letters we receive : we shall, however, as far as 
possible, give brief abstracts of those containing any features claiming note. 

In our present Number we give, together with the actual Distribution of the 
whole Army, a Tabular View of Pay, Allowances, Prices of Commissions, Pen- 
sions, &c. in that branch of the Service, which, being composed of official docu- 
ments, thus forms an accurate and ready manual for reference. In February wo 
propose giving similar Tables connected with the N&vy, together with the Stations 
of the Fleet in commission : those of the East India Company will follow. 


We hope to continue on the best terms with u One of the People wo do not 
differ so much after all on the main point — the public good, — though our views as 
to its attainment may vary. We like his manly mode of grappling with us, and 
shall he always open to the expression of honest opinion from any quarter. We 
object, however, to our Correspondent’s signature. There is no phrase in the lan- 
guage so abused as 44 The People we are alt. the People in the true sense of the 
term, — but not, as usually implied, the Populace , or the lowest in the scale of 
morals rather than station. 

We do not question the motives of 44 G. P. T.” and his friends— quite the con- 
trary. W e feel, therefore, persuaded, that did he know as much as we happen to 
do of the grounds for the measure p question, he might incline to our view. 

We refer Mr. N — e to the notice of the late Capt. Sir William Boston in our 
Obituary of this month. 

Our good friend in Dublin (W. G.) h^s a carte blanche upon the subjects pro- 
posed. We shall he happy to hear from him respecting local matters. 

44 Sarnia” is informed that we shall probably bring forward the subject of a 
u Military Fund” next month. 

We refer 44 T. T. T.” to the design for a badge of service in our present Number. 

The discrepancy pointed out by 41 J. B. C.” shall be inquired into and explained. 

If an authenticated Memoir of the late Gen. Spry be furnished us, we shall be 
happy to insert it. The death of that officer not having been of recent date, our 
attention has not been attracted to the subject. 

We thank 44 A. T. T.” for the 46 extract.” «» r 

Capt. G— — , R.M. may be assured we will put him on the books, when a berth 
offers. 44 Luff” is in print— but no stowage till next cruize. 

44 G. H. R.s” Projectile, though correct <n theory, does .not appear to us a 
practical improvement. * * 

We shall do what we can for 44 Tom Bowline.” 

* Our Christmas greetings to 44 D. D. we hope to receive his in return. He 
may imagine that our hands are full enough to plead an apology on the Score of 
' correspondence. 

Communications from 44 X.,” 44 .A Friend to my Country,” 44 A Traveller,” 
44 W. C, C.,” 44 Unattached,” 44 A. D.,” 44 A Naval Officer,” 44 Lieut. H. W.IX,” 
44 A Friend to the U. S. J.,” and a vast number of other Correspondents, have 
been received. 



THE EDITOR of the United Service Journal had th| kipdness to 
insert the following letter in his last Number, adding that waht of 
space alone prevented him from appending the* animated despatch 
to which it refers. The writer, howevfcr, feels tfiaS his statement is 
incomplete without it, and’has therefore caused them both -to be 
reprinted together. 

December 8. 1830. 


Tb the Editor of the United Service Journal, 

THE AFFAIR OF EL BODON. 

Mr, Editor, — My attention was lately drawn to the affair at El Bodon, 
by a statement professing to be a narrative of that transaction, which appeared 
in your Journal for September 1829, 

* As that statement professes to be written by an eye-witness, and may, 
therefore, hereafter be referred to as a document possessing some authority, 

I feel it my duty to submit such observations upon it as may tend in some 
measure to remove the erroneous impressions which it is calculated to convey. 
The affair in question, though brief, was brilliant, and attracted the particular 
notice of the Commander of the Forces, who called upon the whole army to, 
contemplate with admiration the conduct of the troops engaged in it. I 
therefore hope that an attempt on my part to rectify the statement fa which 
you have given insertion, and to enable the public at large to see the transac- 
tion in its trup light, will not be deemed unnecessary or unpardonable. 

It might be considered unfair to the writer, if I were to comment upon 
detached parts of his statement ; and the observations I have to make, might 
scarcely be intelligible if I did so. I therefore copy it entire, interposing my 
remarks after the passages to which they particularly refer. 

THE AFFAIR OF EL BODON, 25TH SEPT. 181 J. 

" Soon after the battle of Fuentes d’Onore, the French army withdrew from the 
northern frontier of Portugal, and the Du&e of Wellington, with three divisions of 
the British army and a corps of cavalry, blockaded Ciudad Rodrigo. In September 
1811, Marshal Marmont assembled the army of the North, consisting of 60,000 
infantry and 5000 cavalry, in the Neighbourhood of Salamanca, and moved on 
Rodrigo, for the purpose of raising the blockade. On the approach of this force, 
our outposts vfe-e withdrawn, and Ciudad Rodrigo was relieved. The headquar- 
ters of the Duke of Wellington was at that time established at Fuente Guinaldo, a 
village three leagues in the rear of Ciudad Rodrigo ; and it happened that the second 
battalion 5th regiment, to which I belonged, was doing head-quarter duty. On the 
morning of the 24th of September, we received orders to march to the front, and 
occupy a post a league from Rodrigo, where we found two brigades of guns and a 
squadron ofrfavalry, About one league to the right of that post is the village of 
El Bodon, which was occupied by the third division, under Sir Thomas Picton. The 
light division occupied the ground between the village of El Bodon and the Jguedct on 
which its right rested," • 

This is the first mistake I shall notice. The light division were all on foe 
other side of the river,* and the third division occupied the ground between 
El Bodon and foe Agueda. 

“ The fourth and only remaining division was in rear of Fuente Guinaldo, occu- 
pying different villages, and not brought into position.” 

The whole British army, excepting the second division, which, was In the 
Alemtejo, under Lieut.-Gen. HOI, had been assembled in the neighbourhood three 



days before f though the fourth division only was at Fuente Guinaldo. * Errors 
rfUcH aa the&e prove how unsafe it is to trust altogether to individual recol- 
lections. * 

« 

M In coriseqfience of guns being attached to us, I became the senior officer; and 
having received no orders, whether to retire if attacked (by a Superior force), or to 
defend our post to the last extremity, I thought it prudent, in the first instance, to 
tike the best means in my power to prevent a surprise, and planted the pickets ac- 
cordingly. Feeling myself in a very responsible situation, I visited the pickets at 
daybreak, when I discovered large bodies of the enemy’s cavalry coming out of 
Citfdad Rodrigo, and crossing the Agueda. There are two roads leading from 
Ciudad Rodrigo: one to Fuente Guinaldo, the most practicable for guns, was that 
on our right which passed through El Bodon ; the other led immediately through 
the post we occupied. It was $ome time before I could form an opinion whether 
the enemy meant to advance by El Bodon, or by the road which we occupied, the 
ground being so favourable to mask his movements ; in this uncertainty, and still 
net having received any orders , I directed the guns to be unlimbered and the mules 
harnessed, ready to move at a moment’s warning. I also placed the 5th regiment in 
position, occupying an elevated ridge, and its right protected by a deep defile. The 
approach of the enemy’s cavalry left me no longer any doubts as to the object of his 
attack, and I ordered the guns to commence a fire upon his columns . At this moment k 
the Duke of Wellington came from the right ; and after a few minutes passed in recon- 
noitring, told me he approved of the arrangements I had made, and would order up 
* brigade of cavalry to our support ; but the Duke had hardly time to move to the rear m 
before we were charged by a large body of cavalry , which for a moment succeeded in 
capturing our guns ; however by a well-directed running fire from the 5th regiment, 
followed by a charge of bayonets, the guns were re-taken, and the enemy repulsed. 

“ Reinforcements now arrived*, consisting of two regiments of British infantry, 
and one of Portuguese.” 

Here, I must say, the writer’s memory has not used him well. ; It is scarcely 
possible to imagine any transaction more entirely misconceived. The passage 
last cited, would lead the reader to infer, not only that the writer still con- 
tinued in command still was left without orders, still was under an anxious 
responsibility; but that the attack was made and the guns captured, the 
charge ordered and the guns recaptured, before the arrival of the reinforcements . 

I know not if the writer means to impute blame to any one for his having 
been left without orders for his guidance ; but I chance to know that (if at 
all) he was hot long so left, and that fce ceased to command before the post 
was attacked, I well remember being present, with the Honourable Major- 
Gen. Colville, in his quarters at El Bodon, on the evening of the 24th of 
Sept. 1811, when it was notified to him that the second battalion qf the 5th 
regiment, instead of rejoining the brigade that day, had been ordered to 
proceed from Fuente Guinaldo to support the guns, I well remember the 
General’s anxiety "to communicate with his detached and, I may say, his 
favourite little battalion. His first care the following morning was to visit it. 
At daybreak 1 attended him, and he went first to the hill where the regiment 
was, and afterwards to the front on the Rodrigo road. In our way we met 
the officer commanding at the post, who reported to the General that he had 
discovered the enemy coming on in force. We still rode forward, until we 
could clearly see them advancing, both from the fords of the Agueda and also 
from the bridge* 

The General then hastened back to rejoin hfi brigade, and to give notice 
of. what he had seen. In his wa* however, he gave such defensive orders, as 
the exigency of the moment seemed to require , including (as / particularly re- 
member) the occupation, by the reserve of the advanced company, of a km 
stone-wall, just beneath the front of the knoll, which was subsequently so much 
disputed. 


** * Major- Gen. Colville commanded the troops who came to our support.” 
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It is by no means my wish to withhold from the writer any Credit to which 
he is justly entitled. I will not dispute that he felt himself to be '* in a very 
responsible situation ; 99 I will not deny that he took A the best, means in his 
power to prevent a surprise, and planted the pickets stcpordingjy.” I know 
nothing to the contrary. I bear witness that he “ visited the pickets at day* 
break,” and was on the look-oift For the enemy. But I must aver that he was 
not the only person that did so ; that Major-Gen. Colville also visited the 
pickets at daybreak, and observed the movements* of the enemy; and that 
From the moment they met, the writer (whatever might have been his feeling 
before,) could no longer fancy himself without orders, or dependent solely on 
his own resources. 

The alarm had been given before the General reached El Bodon ; and the 
officer conrnmndirjg in his absence had moved the troops forward to defend 
the approaches to the town. It was for some time doubtful which way the 
enemy would come ; but, just at this moment, their column appeared to be 
moving directly towards El Bodon, and" Gen. Colville ordered me to bring* one 
of the gun* from the MU to enfilade the road . 

I went thither, and hSving received a gun from the officer commanding the 
mtillery, I liad not proceeded more than fifty or sixty yards with it, when Lord 
Wellington came up from the right, enquired whither I was taking the gun, 
and ordered it to stop where it was. After he had observed the movements of 
the enemy for a few minutes, he said, w Ah ! I thought so : they are coming 
up here : bring back the gun ; ” .or words to that effect. I could then clearly 
distinguish that the head of the enemy’s column of cavalry had turned off thfi 
El Bodon road to their right, along a ridge which led up directly towards Us. 
The British cavalry were skirmishing and retiring before them ; but they were 
still beyond the reach of our guns . 

His Lordship bid me stay where I was, adding, “ Gen. Colville is bringing 
up more troops, and will be here directly : ” and I remained on the hill until 
the final retreat. 

Before his Lordship left the ground, Gen. Colville came up at full speed, 
and received from him some directions relative to the defence ot the post. 

When the 77th regiment arrived, Major-Gen. Colville formed it across the 
Rodrigo road, and placed the 5th regiment to its right, and behind the knoll 
where the guns were. The guns opened as soon as they could dp so with 
effect, and the affair had continued some time before the enemy succeeded in faking 
them . 

I was very near and an eye-witness to the charge of the 5th regiment, ijt 
which the guns were retaken. The officer then commanding, the lamented 
Major Ridge, knew well his duty upon such an occasion; and to the present 
hour I recollect, with feelings of unabated admiration, the decision with which 
he gave the word of command, and the spirit and energy with which he led 
on his men. They seemed to catch inspiration frqm his animating presence, 
and the onset was as gallant as the result was glorious, 

Need I remark that, after the arrival of the General, the writer must havq 
ceased to hold even the semblance of a command, and, of course, rejoined his 
regiment tffider Major Ridge. 

Even the amount of the reinforcements is mis-stated and exaggerated. They 
consisted but of one British regiment and a Portuguese regiment. 

“ This force (now about 1500 men) maintained tj?e post for the space of three 
hours, although frequently charged by the whole of the enemy’s cavalry, and ex- 
posed to a heavy fire from the guns of a division of infantry which were in reserve ; 
nor was it abandoned until this body of infantry moved forward, when We were forced 
tb retire, and the ground being very favourable for cavalry to act upon, we retired in 
squares of regiments, which were repeatedly charged, but from their steady conduct, 
no impression could be made upon them. During tfyese operations, the enemy 
pushed forward a strong body of infantry, wliich succeeded in cutting ff the tight 
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division : but by a judicious movement of Major General Craufurd, who erased the 
jigueda, theft division was saved and effected a retreat .** 

This could,, scarcely be, for neither Major-Gen. Craufurd nor the light 
division were there. As before seated, they were from the beginning on the 
right of the Agueda.* The movement here ascribed to them was made by the 
74th regiment, under the Hon. Lieut.-Col. TrdAch, and the light troops of the 
third division, under Lieut.-Col. Williams of the 60th regiment. 

“JThe Duke of Wellington now took up a position in front of Guinaldo with the 
three divisions above named , from which, not being tenable, he retired on the following 
day and posted himself strongly behind the Goa. The enemy only having supplies for 
ten days was obliged to fall back, when the British army re-oegipied nearly the 
same ground it did previous to this attack. 1 ' 

Such is the statement. Now' it is a well known fact, tfiat the light division 
did not cross the Agncda on the 25th of Sept, and did not arrive in the position 
until after mid-day on the 26/A. Anti Lord Wellington did not retire behind 
the Coa at all; but occupied a position between Soito and Sabugai, with the 
river in his rear. ’* 


How mistakes so many and so serious, could be committed by one who 
professes to have been s\n eye-witness of what he records, i cannot conceive ; 
and it must, I suppose, be set down as one of those instances of unintentional 
inaccuracy, which render strict historic truth a matter of such difficult attain- 
ment. But it has taught me to distrust myself; and in the instances in which 
I am at issue with the writer, I have been careful not to rely exclusively upon 
my own recollections, and, indeed, only so far as they are confirmed by still 
surviving friends who were present on the occasion alluded to, or by Lord 
Wellington’s despatch. 

In setting forward this counter-statement, it is obvious that P can have no 
personal object. Although 1 was a sharer in the glory of that well fought day, 
and few others had so good an opportunity of seeing what occurred, I was 
but a very humble and unimportant instrument in the attainment of it. I 
neither possessed, nor fancied that l possessed, any high command, and which 
account soever of the transaction may obtain credit, my portion of merit 
would seem to be pretty equal. But not so that of the absent and the dead.* 
I claim for them the honour that is their due. And as you have given pub- 
licity to an account of the affair at Iff Bodon, which deprives them of their 
proper distinction, I hope you cannot see any reason for refusing insertion to 
the foregoing pages, which < claim no other merit than that of perfect fidelity 
and simple justice. 

After a lapse of nineteen years, many may, perhaps, not know where they 
can see the despatch to which I have referred ; I therefore enclose hcrewitli a 
copy taken from the Gazette; and I am well persuaded that, independent of 
its connection with the subject of this letter, it will be admired by every 
reader as one of the most interesting and most intelligible accounts of the 
movements of an army in the face of an enemy that can any where be found. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

* Your very obedient, humble servant, 

An Officer who was on Major-Gen. Colville’s Staff 

lit the Year 1811. 

19th Oct. 1830. # t 

** Lieut.- Gen. the Hon. Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B. and G.C.H. is now Go* 
vemor and Commander-in-chief at the Mauritius. 

Mt^or Ridge obtained the rank of Lieut*- Colonel for his distinguished conduct at 
the assault of Ciudad Rodrigo, and was killed within the castle of Badajoz on the 
night of the 6th of April 1 8 12, after having well sustained his character as a British 
soldier by being the first to mount one of the ladders in the escalade. 
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Copy of a despatch addressed by Lieut. -Gen. Lord Viscount Wellington 

to the Earl of Liverpool , dated Quadrasgyes, September 29 . 1811 . 

* 

My Lord. — The enemy commenced their movements towards Ciudad 
Rodrigo with the convoys of provisions from the Sierra de Bejar and from 
Salamanca, on the 21st instant; and on the folio whig dty I collected the British 
army in positions, from which I could either advance or retire without difficulty, 
which would enable me to see all that was going on, and the strength of the 
enemy army. # 

The 3d division, and that part of Gen. Alten’s brigade of cavalry which 
was not detached, occupied the range of heights which are on the left of the 
Agueda , having their advanced guard , under Lieut. -Col. Williams of the GOth, on 
the heights of Pas tores, within three miles of Ciudad Rodrigo; the 4th division 
were at Fucnte Guinaldo, where I had strengthened a position with somo 
works ; the light division oi | the right of the Agueda } having tneir right resting on 
the mountains which separate Castile and Estramadura; — Lieut. -Gen. Graham 
commanded the troops on the left of the army which were posted on the 
Lower Azava ; — the 6th division and Maj.-Gen. Anson’s brigade of cavalry 
being at Espeja, and occupying Carpio, Marialva, &c. 

Mareschal del Campo Don Carlos d’Espagne observed the Lower Agueda 
with Don Julian Sanchez’s cavalry and infantry. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, with Maj.-Gen. Slade’s, and Maj.-Gen. De Grey’s brigades of cavalry, 
was on the Upper Azava, in the centre, between the right and left of the army, 
with Gen. Pack’s brigade at Campillo ; and the 5th division were in observ- 
ation of the Pass of Perales, in the rear of the right, the French General 
Foy having reirtained and collected a body of troops in Upper Estremadura, 
consisting of part of his own division of the army of Portugal, and a division 
of the army of the centre; and the 7th division was in reserve at Alamedilla. 

The enemy first appeared in the plain near Ciudad Rodrigo on the 23d, and 
retired again in a short time ; but on the 24th, in the morning, they advanced 
again in considerable force, and entered the plain, by the roads of St. Spiritus 
and Tenebron ; and before evening they had collected there all their cavalry 1 6 
the amount of about six thousand men, and four divisions of infantry, of which 
one division were of the imperial guard and the remainder of the armies 
were encamped on the Guadapero, immediately beyond the 'hills which sur- 
round the plain of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

On the morning of the 25th the # enemy sent a reconnoissance of cavalry 
towards the Lower Azava, consisting of about fourteen squadrons of the 
cavalry of the imperial guard. 

They drove in our posts on the right of the Azava; but having passed that 
river, the lanciers de Berg were charged by two squadrons of the 16th, and one 
of the 14th light dragoons, and driven back ; they attempted to rally and to 
return, but were fired upon by the light infan tr^f the 61st regiment, which 
had been pasted in the wood, on their flank, by Lieut.-Gen. Graham; and 
Maj.-Gen. Anson pursued them across the Azava, and afterwards remmed his 
posts on the right of that river. Lieut.-Gen. Graham was highly pleased with 
the conduct of Maj.-Gen. Ansoifc’s brigade ; and Maj.-Gen. Anson particularly 
mentions Lieut.-Col. Harvey and Captain Brotherton of the 14th, and Captain 
Hay and Major Cox of the 16th. * * 

But the enemy’s attention was principally directed during this day to the 
portion of the 3d division on the huls between Fuente Guinaldo and ‘Pastores. 
About eight in the morning they moved a column consisting of between thirty 
and ibrty squadrons of cavalry, and fourteen battalions of infhntry,and twelve 
pieces of cannon, from Ciudad Rodrigo, in such a direction as that it was 
doubtful whether they would attempt to ascend the hills byEncina, ElBodon, 
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w by the direct road towards Fuente Guinaldo, and T was not certain by 
which r6ad they would make their attack till they actually conimenced it upon 
Hie last* , 4 

As soon as I saw<the direction of their march, I had reinforced the second 
battalion 5th regiment, which occupied the post on the hill, over which the road 
passes to Guinaldo, by the 77 th regiment , andHhe 2\st Portuguese regiment , under 
the command of Major-Gen. the Hon . C. Colville , and Maior-Gen. Alten’s bri- 
gade, of which only three squadrons remained, which had not been detached, 
drawn from El Bodon j and I ordered there a brigade of the fourth division 
from Fuente Guinaldo, and afterwards from El Bodon, the remainder of the 
troops of the third division, with the exception of those at Pas tores, which 
were too distant r 

In the mean time, however, the small body of troops ip this post, sustained 
the attack of the enemy’s cavalry and artillery. One regiment of French 
dragoons succeeded in taking two pieces of cannon , which had been posted on a 
rising ground on the right of our troojis ; but they were charged by the second 
battalion 5th regiment, under the command of Major Ridge, and the guns were 
immediately retaken. 

While this operation urns going o* on the flank , an attack was made on the 
front by another regiment, which was repulsed in a similar manner by the 77 th 
regiment ; and the thfee sauadrons of Major-Gen. Alten’s brigade charged re- 
peatedly different bodies of the enemy, which ascended the hill on the left of 
the two regiments of British infantry, the Portuguese regiment beipg posted 
in the rear of their right. 

At length the division of the enemy’s infantry, which had marched with 
the cavalry from Ciudad Rodrigo, were brought up to the attack on the road 
of Fuente Guinaldo. The second battalion 5th regiment and the 77th regi- 
ment were formed into one square, and the 21st Portuguese regiment into 
another, supported by Major- Gen. Alten’s small body of cavalry, and the Por- 
tuguese artillery. 

The enemy’s cavalry immediately rushed forward, and obliged our cavalry 
to retire to the support of the Portuguese regiment ; and the 5th and 77tli 
regiments were charged, on three faces of the square, by the French cavalry ; 
but they halted and repulsed the attack with the utmost steadiness and gal- 
lantry. We then continuod the retreat, and joined the remainder of the third 
division, also formed in squares, on ttheir inarch to Fuente Guinaldo ; and the 
whole retired together in the utmost order ; and the enemy never made an- 
other attempt to charge any of them, but were satisfied with firing upon them 
with their artillery, and with following them. 

Lieut. -Col. Williams with his light infantry , and the Hon. Lieut.-Col. Trench 
with the 74 th regiment , retired from Pastor cs across the Agueda , and thence marched 
by Roblfda , where they took some prisoners , and recrossed the Agueda , and joined 
at Guinaldo in the evening, * 

I placed the third arid fourth divisions and Gen. Pack's brigade of infantry, and 
Major-General Alten's , Maj or -Gen. He Grey , and Major-Gen, Slade's brigades 
of cavalry , in the position of^Puente Guinaldo , on the evening of the 25th , and 
ordered Major-Gen. Craufurd to retire with the light division across the 
Agueda, the seventh division to form at Albergaria, apa Lieut. -Gen. Graham to 
collect the troops under his command at Nave d’Aver, keeping only posts of 
observation on the Azava. And the troops \£ere thus formed ip an echelon, 
of which the centre was ia the position of Guinaldo, apd the right upon the 
Pass of Perales, and the left at Nave D’Aver. Mareschal del Campo Don 
Carlos d’Espagne was placed on the left of the Coa, and Don Julian Sanchez,, 
was detached with the cavalry to the enemy’s rear. 

The enemy brought up a second division of infantry from Ciudad Rodrigo, 
in the afternoon of the 25th j and in the course of that night, and of the 20th, ’ 
they collected their whdfle army in front of our position at Guinaldo ; and,not 
deeming it expedient to stand their attack in that position, I retired abopl 
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thrde leagues, and on the 27th formed the army as follows i tiz. the flfth dtvi- 
ebion on the right at Aldea Vilha ; the 4th and light divisions, and Major* 
Gen. Alien’s "cavalry at the convent of Sacaparte, m froftt of Alfpyates j the 
third and seventh divisions in the second line, behind Aifayates ; and Lieut.* 
Gen. Grahani’s corps on the left, at Bismula, having their advanced guard be* 
yond the Villa Maior River ; and*Lieut.-Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton’s cavalry 
near Alfayates, on the left of the fourth division, and having Gen. Pack’s ana 
Gen. M'Mahon’s brigade at Nebulosa on their left. Thg pickets of the cavalry 
were in front of Aldea de Ponte, beyond the Villa Maior River ; and those m 
Gen. A 1 ten’s brigade beyond the same river towards Furcalhos. 

It hi\d been the enemy’s intention to turn the left of the position of Guin- 
aldo, by moving a*column into the valley of the Azava, ana thence ascending 
the heights in the rear of the position by Castillegos ; and from this column 
they detached a division of infantry and fourteen squadrons of cavalry to follow 
our retreat by Albcrgaria, and another body of the same strength followed us 
by Furealhosi The former attacked the pickets of the cavalry at Aldea de 
de Ponte, and drove them in, and they pushed on nearly as far as Alfayates. 
I then made Gen. Pakenheoi attack them with his brigade of the fourth divi- 
sion, supported by the Hon. Lieut.-Gen. Cole, and the fourth division, and by 
Sir Stapleton Cotton’s calvalry; and the enemy were driven through Aldea de 
Ponte, back upon Albergaria, and the pickets of the cavalry resumed their 
station. 

The enemy having been reinforced by the troops which marched upon Fur~ 
calhos, again advanced about sunset, and drove in the pickets of the cavalry 
from Aldea de Ponte ; and took possession of the village. 

Lieut. -Gen. Cole again attacked them with a part of Gen. Pakenham’s 
brigade, and drove them through the village; but night having come on, 
and as Gen. Pakenham was not certain what was passing on his flanks, or of 
the numbers of the enemy, and he knew that the army were to fall back still 
farther, he evacuated the village which the enemy occupied and held during 
the night. 

On the 28 tk I formed the army on the heights behind Soito , having the Sierra 
das Medas on their rights and the left at Rendo on the Coa y about one league in 
rear of the position, which they had occupied on the 27th. The enemy also 
retired from Aldea de Ponte, and had their advanced posts at Albergaria ; and, 
as it appears that they are about to retire from this par $ of the country, and as 
we have already had some bad weather, and may expect more at the period of 
the equinoctial gale, I propose to canton the troops. 

I cannot conclude this report of the occurrences of the last week, without 
expressing to your Lordship my admiration of the conduct of the troops en- 
gaged in the affair of the 25th instant- 

The conduct of the second battalion 5th regiment commanded by Major 
Ridge, in particular, affords a memorable example of what the steadiness and 
discipline of the troops, and their confidence in their officers, can effect, in the 
most difficult and trying situations. The conduct of the 77th regiment, under 
Lieut.- Col. Bfomhead, was equally good ; and I have never seen a more 
determined at&ck than was made by the whole of the enemy’s cavalry, with 
every advantage of the assistance of a superior artillery, and repulsed by these 
two weak battalions. 

I must not omit also to report the good conduct, on the same occasion, of 
21st Portuguese regiment, under the commandtof Col. Bacellar, and of Major 
Arentschilats* artillery. 

The Portuguese infantry were not actually charged, but were repeatedly 
threatened ; and they showed the utmost steadiness and discipline, both in the 
mode in which they prepared to receive the enemy, and in all the movements 
of a retreat made over six miles of plain, in front of superior cavalry and 
artillery. . • 

The Portuguese artillerymen, attached to the guns, which were for a 
moment in the enemy’s possession, were cut down at their guns. 
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The infantry, upon this occasion^ were under the command of Major-Gen* 
the Holt. C. Colville ; Lieut, -Gen. Picton having remained with the troops 
at El Bodou, and the conduct of Major-Gen. Colville was beyond all praise. 

Ifoor Lordship will have observed, by the details of the action whicnjhave 
given you, how much reason 1 nad to be satisfied with the conduct of the let 
Sassers, and 1 Ith light dragoons of Major-Gen. Alten’s brigade. There were 
not more than three squadrons of the two regiments on the ground, this bri- 
gade having for the titqe furnished the cavalry for the outposts of the army, 
and they charged the enemy’s cavalry repeatedly ; and* notwithstanding the 
Superiority of the latter, the post would have been maintained, if I had not 
preferred to abandon it to risking the loss of those brave men by continuing 
the unequal contest under additional disadvantages in consequence of the im- 
mediate entry of fourteen battalions of infantry into the action before the sup- 
port which 1 had ordered up could arrive. , c . 

Major-Gen. Alteo^ and Lieut. -Cols. Cummings and Arcntschildts, and the 
officers of these regiments, particularly distinguished themselves upon this 
occasion. 

I have also to mention that the Adjutant-Genetal, Major-Gen. the Hon. 
C. Stewart, bein'* upon the field, gave his assistance as an officer of cavalry 
with his usual gallantry. 

In the affair of tbei?7th at Aldea de Ponte, Brig.-Gen. Pakenham, and the 
troops of the fourth division, under the orders of Lieut -Gen. .Cole, likewise 
conducted themselves remarkably well. 

His Serene Highness the hereditary Prince of Orange, accompanied me 
during the operations which I have detailed to your Lordship, and was for the 
first time inrtfrre ; and he conducted himself with the spirit and intelligence 
which afford a hope that he will become an ornament to his profession. 

The enemy having collected, for the object of relieving Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the army of the north, which were withdrawn from the attack which they 
commenced on Gen. Abiulia in Galicia, in which are included twenty-two bat- 
talions of the Imperial Guard, and Gen. Souham’s division of infantry, com- 
posed of troops recently arrival in Spain from the army of Naples, and now 
drawn from the frontiers of Navarre, where they had been employed in oper- 
ations against Mina, together with five divisions, and all the cavalry of the army 
called of Portugal ; composing altogether an army of not less than sixty thou- 
sand men, of Which six thousand yyere cavalry and one hundred and twenty- 
five pieces of artillery. I could not pretend to maintain the blockade of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, nor could anv efforts which I could make prevent, or materially im- 
pede, the collection of the supplies, or the match or the convoy for the relief 
of that place. I did all that I could expect to effect, without incurring the 
risk of great loss for no object ; and as the reports, as usual, were so various 
in regard to the enemy’s real strength, it was necessary that I should see their 


I have had no reports from the north since I addressed 'y our JLordship last, 
qOr from the south of Spain. 

Gen. Girard had collected at Merida a small body of troops* but I imagine 
that he will break up this collection again, as soon as he Will bear that Gen. 
Hill is at Portalegre. I have, &c. 

. (Signed) Wellington. 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool. • 


London : 

Printed by A. & R. $potti«woode, 
N p V'-StreeJtjScinare. 
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ON DUELLING. 

w ttmdutre en homine d’honneur, c’est ag^r avec just^e, francliine, et g6ac- 
routf.*'— V oltaire. * • 

Add — u loyaut'G et variance,” and the definition is complete. 

Duels must, from their very nature, have been the oldest species of 
combats, and It is a mistake tp suppose that thejr were not known \f> 
the ancients ; for we find in Plutarch that pn one occasion, during the 
Indian expedition, Hephaestiou and Crater us drew their swords on 
each other and Anight till separated by Alexander himself* 4 a duel is 
ako described in th # e 7tb Book of Curtius, to which, without resorting 
to the Iliad, others might no doubt be added. But, as a practice sanc- 
tioned by law and custom, duelling can be traced nWarther back than 
the judicial combats of the Germans. The laws of those nations 
ordained, that, in all doubtful cases, when the judges were unable to 
decide and pass sentence, the parties themselves should be allowed the 
trial by battle, in order to settle their difference sword in hand, as it 
was argued that God, from being the ruler of the Universe, would take 
the innocent under his especial protection, and bring the cause of truth 
to light ; thus forgetting, in the justness of the first part of the proper 
sition, the erroneous conclusion which supposed that men had at all 
times a right to demand such a manifestation of divine interposition. 
These combats were, therefore, only another and a later species of 
ordeal ; they were unknown in Germany at the time of Tacitus, who 
makes no mention of the practice j but, owing to the total absence of 
all just and efficient laws, they appear to have spread with great 
rapidity over the least barbarous part of Europe soon after the fall of 
the western empire. These appeals to the judgment of God, as the 
combats were termed, were conducted ‘according to very positive rules 
that were always most strictly enforced. It rested, for instance, either 
with the judge to tender to the parties the trial by battle, or with the 
accused or offended party to demand it; and whoever declined the com- 
bat w^s immediately declared guilty ; even witnesses were, when called 
upon, forced to maintafh their evidence by force of arms. Umpires of 
the list were established, whose duty it Was to inspect the arms, to post 
the champions, so that neither sun nor wind might affect the one more 
than the other, and to see that no unfair advantage was possessed by 
eithifr of the parties. Whoever submitted or avowed himself vanquish* 
ed was dishonoured, outlawed, and had his property confiscated ; not 
so those who fell, their fame was unsullied, and they were allowed the 
rites of sepulture ; the conqueror was also allowed to kill a wounded 
or disarmetAdyersary who did not beg his life, &c. &c. This privilege 
of trial by balt'fc was not confined to nobles, but extended to all pei** 
sons free by birth : even women, ecclesiastics, and those who, from age 
and infirmity, were incapable of personally entering the lists,, had the 
right of appearing by champion. The Emperors of Germany even 
established courts (Xahiph-gerielite) purposely empowered to preside 
and to take Cognisance of all matters connected with the "trials by 
battle. The mo*4 pollinated of these courts, and the one that remain- 
ed longest in existence, was held at Halle 'in Suahja. 

If the Papal Decretals, particularly these, of 1295, and the improve* 
Ih $. JotxjiK. No* 27. Feu. 1831. 
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ment ai^d better administ^atiofl of the laws led, on one hand, to the 
gradual* abolition of the ordeals and regular trials by battle, the spirit 
of chivalry, which had begun to extend itself about the eleventh cen- 
tury, gave rise, on the othqr hand, to extra-judicial combats, fought 
before judges selected only for the occasion, and often intended to settle 
mere points of honour. These combats,' as long as they were exclusively 
confined to knights and nobles, were generally fought 

“ On foaming steed in full career, 

With brand to aid when as the spear 
Should shiver in the course ^ 

but this mode of settling private quarrels did not long survive the 
flourishing period of the institution that gave risd to it ; and in the 
middle ages we %lready find duels fought with every description of 
arms, and in every imaginable manner. Entire parties called each 
other to the field, as in the case of the thirty English and thirty 
French knights, and the combat between the clan Chattan and the 
M‘Phersons. The office of second was highly esteemed and courted, 
as they generally took a part in the fight ; and when hostile armies lay 
inactive near each other, it was not unfrequent for officers of the con- 
tending parties to meet by appointment, each attended by a certain 
number of friends, in order to settle some private feud, or merely to 
fight, as they termed it, to “to keep their arms from rust." Thus the 
French Capt. Briaute was challenged by a Belgian officer of the jiame 
of Gerhard, to meet him and twenty of his friends with an equal num- 
ber. The parties met accordingly on the heath near Fmnes, all armed 
in proof, and each combatant provided with a sword and a brace of 
pistols : Capt. Briaute and fourteen of his countrymen were killed on 
one side, and Lieut. Gerhard, together with his brother, and three Bel- 
gians on the other. Soon after the invention of fire-arms, pistol# became 
a favourite weapon for deciding private quarrels, till the Emperor Maxi- 
milian put a stop to the practice, by directing that such arms were to be 
employed only against the enemy. Fronsberg tells us, in consequence, 
that all duelling with fire-arms, lances, or halberts, was strictly prohibit- 
ed in the Imperial army ; with side arms, howe^fer, gentlemen migjht cut 
and thrust at each other as much as {hey pleased, provided always that 
the encounter took place at a decent hour in the morning, and beyond 
the precincts of the camp. But, though long allowed in Germany, the 
practice was nominally prohibited by law both in France and Spain, 
particularly in the former country, where Henry the Fourth issued 
some severe decrees against it, and certainly not without good reason ; 
for if Lomenie may be believed, no less than 4000 persons were killed 
in duels in that country alone, from the accession of Hdnry in 1594, 
down to the year 1607. No one ever carried the mania of duelling to 
a greater degree of extravagance than the celebrated Alexander Far- 
nese, Prince of Parma,, who,, when a very young man, was in the habit 
of sallying out at night in disguise, # and challenging to single combat all 
those whom he met in the streets. It was his practice, on such 
occasions, to look out fpr those who were distinguished for strength or 
courage, and if any man enjoyed a particular reputation as a fencer, 
the Prince never rented till he had measured swords with him. He 
proceeded with strange good fortune in this manner, till, happening one 
night to engage Count Adrian Tourel, the latter recognized him by 
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the light* of a torch that was accidentally carried past, and i immediately 
kneeled down and surrendered his sword, an adventure that of course 
put an end to the nightly rambles. These were tlfe faulty, outbreak-, 
ings of that noble aspiration for military, fame, which the Prince's 
mother strove with such mistaken, though perhaps, in a mother, natural 
zeal, to repress during the early days of one destined in after life to 
perform so many great actions. 

All these wild practices yielded however, in *the end, to modery 
manners, and very generally made way for the simplicity of our present 
duels, Jhat partake more of the original trial by battle and knightly 
combats, than of*the extravagances of the middle ages : being generally 
fought to decide cases which the law cannot reach in a satisfactory man- 
ner, or for the purpose of settling mere points of honour. Of these 
in their present form a few words must here be said, 't 

Without pretending to uphold the theory of duelling in any point of 
view whatever, I shall merely attempt to state the circumstances that 
seem to force the practice on society, as society is now constituted, and 
to add a few remarks on the mode of conducting what are (sometimes 
very unjustly) termed affairs of honour. There is certainly nothing 
very novel in what is here about to be stated, but we are sufficiently 
aware that a knowledge of right is not always sufficient to ensure a 
right line of conduct ; there must also be sufficient firmness and 
strength of character to enable us to act up even to our own conscious* 
ness of what is right, or some known and acknowledged rules to which 
the weak and the wavering, who form by far the greater portion of man- 
kind, may in •such cases appeal with confidence. And it is with a 
view to obtain a general sanction for a few principles of salutary ten- 
dency that I here venture to bring them forward. 

Society very justly expects from all who move in a certain rank, an 
amenity. of manners, and fair, manly, and upright line of conduct in the 
general intercourse and transactions of life, that no law can enforce; 
it farther demands from all such persons, a character for honour un- 
blemished to a degree far beyond the yfrotection afforded by the laws of 
the lajid ; and inflicts the severest punishment (loss of caste) that can 
befall a high-minded An, on all £hose who submit to conduct or treat- 
ment not sanctioned by the rules of polite society, or who allow the 
least stain or reflection to rest on what is generally termed their cha- 
racter, or on the honour and reputation of those dependant on them for 
protection. These rules, as far as they go, are exceedingly just, but 
they are, after all, found applicable only to exterior manner, so that 
society can be said to insist only on the strict observance of certain 
conventional rules, requiring indeed that the evil passions of the human 
breast shouTd be varnished over, and in the higher ranks highly var- 
nished, if you please, but pretending by no means to insist on their 
entire abolition. The consequence is, that the passions and feelings of 
the worthless are constantly breaking through these slight and artificial 
trammels ; and, provided the offender only keeps beyond the reach of 
the criminal law, for the civil law is hardly allowed to settle a point of 
honour, the offended party, however much injured or aggrieved, has 
not only no legal redress whatever, but is himself severely punished if 
he leave the wrong unredressed. The consequence naturally is, that 
where the law ceases to afford protection, men do the best to protect 
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themselves, and appeal’ ^ arms, or the laws of honour, as a batter of 
course /and society, or the community at large, conscious of the 
dilemma in which men may be placed by this contradictory rule of 
manners, naturally refrain from punishing with severity such appeals 
to arms, except in cases where some glaring deviation from what is 
deemed fair practice, can be made out. The object of these uncon- 
nected remarks is to prevent, as much as possible, any such deviation 
#*om sanctioned practice. 

Considering how much depends on the conduct of seconds, it should 
be fairly understood that no person ought to undertake such ai: office, 
unless possessing the entire confidence of his principal, and having full 
powers to settle the matter in dispute in whateyer manner he may 
deem honourable and satisfactory. In' return for such confidence, the 
second becomdr responsible for the conduct and character of his prin- 
cipaWfhe must be prepared to show, and if necessary to maintain 
even rearms, that no insufficient satisfaction or apology inadequate to 
the injury has been accepted ; and no submission, or concession deroga- 
tory to character, tendered. And he is, besides, answerable to God and 
his country for any*loss of life that, by temperate, judicious, and con- 
ciliatory conduct, might have been averted. It is an office, therefore, 
that should not be undertaken without due reflection. As to attend- 
ing a friend merely in order to see fair play, it is entirely out of the 
question ; for no gentleman can so far make himself a party to such a 
transaction if he does not approve of the principle that brings his friend 
to the Held; there is no such thing as halving matters of honour. On 
the other hand, there can be no duel without two seconds ; for no per- 
son can possibly be allowed to act for both parties (as has sometimes been 
proposed in bravado), l^CjUise, where the life and character of others are 
at stake, fallible man presume himself infallibly impartial. It 

is besides due to the f&fcbedrance of the law, that, in case of fatal termi- 
nation, there should be as much evidence as possible, to prove the entire 
fairness of the transaction. Fighting without seconds ought not to be 
considered a fair dud. It may* be said, that by laying so heavy a re- 
sponsibility upon seconds, persons may at times be unable to find a 
friend willing to undertake the office x It would not, in general, argue 
Well for the person so situated ; and a gentleman having a fair cause to 
defend is never likely to be placed in such a dilemma, unless where he 
might happen to be an entire stranger, and then it would, no dou^t, be 
a case of hardship : but a just principle must not be sacrificed, merely 
because accident may bring about a situation in which it is no longer 
applicable. Military men arc called upon, under such circumstances, 
to assist each other, in order to uphold the character of their profes- 
sion, which demands that the conduct and bearing of all its individual 
members should be even above suspicion. 

A book termed the British Code of T>hel, of which I have, however, 
only seen a newspaper* extract, having assisted to promulgate a very 
mistaken and mischievous opinion as to the best distance to be observ- 
ed between the combatants, I think it here necessary to say a few 
frdfds on the subject. The author asserts, that owing to what 
he is pleased to term the parabola described by the ball, there is less 
danger to the partie^if placed only eight or ten* paces asunder, than if 
placed at twelve or fifteen paces from each other. Nothing can possibly 
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be more erroneous, for a ball that could mis^£ than at eight paies, and 
wound him at twelve or fifteen paces, would naturally have to perform 
a complete curve round the spajce occupied at eight paces* and come 
back into the regular line of aim at twelve or fifteen* paces: an inge- 
nious idea certainly, and exceedingly congenial to the fashionable prac- 
tice of giving a poor friend, a powerful enemy, a difficult point in argu- 
ment, or a pledged promise the go by, tipping* them, as we might 
scientifically say, the parabola. But, unfortunately, pistols are not yet 
constructed on such scientific principles, and the error, here pointed 
out, arises from*tho circumstance that, with arms of ordinary construc- 
tion, the ball rises in the first instance above Che line of aim, and again 
intersects the sanft line in its fall ; because, though the ball itself 
never rises above the line of the bore, the line of aint^J^r following the 
exterior line of the barrel, obliques from the breech downward^, so as 
to intersect the line of fire. In firing with duelling pistolsjir rifles 
that have the line of aim parallel to the line of the bore, this apparent 
rising does not take place, and the only deviation of the ball from the right 
line of aim, is occasioned by its gradual declinatioji, which commences 
in fact from the very moment it leaves the piece, though when the 
arms are properly loaded, it must at twelve or fifteen paces be far too 
trilling to be within the power of ordinary calculation. On the other 
hand, the least angular deviation of the pistol from the just line of aim, 
gives the ball so great and such an increasing deviation from the same 
line, that a shot may be harmless at fifteen that would hav^ proved 
mortal at eight yards, whereas there is no possibility of a man being 
missed at the latter distance who would haye been hit at the former. 

Though it is perfectly evident, therefore^ ||pt tlie farther the par- 
ties are asunder, the less will be their dangj^|et the actual distance 
to be observed must depend on circum stan^||^id be left, like many 
other points, to the decision of the seconds : and as custom seems to 
have limited the utmost distance at which the combatants can Be placed 
apart to fifteen yards, and hardly even to tolerate that, it might, I 
think, on the other hand, be fairly understood, that nothing should 
warrant their being placed at less than ten yards from each othe| f As 
to advancing a step after firing, Vesting the pistol over the left aim, in 
order to take aim, or reserving the fire after the word is given, these 
are things which cannot be tolerated for a moment, and call for the 
immediate interference and severest reprehension on the part of the 
seconds. When once on the ground, any meddling on the part of the 
principals about arms or distances, is both improper and indelicate. 
Fighting over a handkerchief, across a table, or breast to breast after 
drawing lefts for the choice of pistols, when one only is loaded,* are 
modes of duelling that should now be considered as completely explod- 
ed, and placed hors la hi;' aijd any person acting as second on such an 
occasion, should be handed over to justice, in-order to be dealt with 
according to the utmost rigour of the law. A gentleman, when 
aggrieved, has a right to demand the satisfaction due from one gentle- 
man to another, but he lius no right to point out the mode in which it 
is to be granted, and gentlemanlike satisfaction can neven&consiat in a 
brutal toss up for human life. 


* See Dibdin’s Tour for the account of such a duel. 
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In countries where duels are as often fought with swords as with 
pistols, the, challenged has the choice of arms, though that choice is of 
course limited to pistols or small swords, the use of broad swords being 
entirely confined' to German’students and Corps de Garde brawls. All 
gentlemen should, therefore, be familiar' with the use of swords and the 
rules of arms ; for it was lamentable on a late occasion to see a young 
English nobleman s<$ ignorant of these matters, as to be dratvri in to 
fight with broad swords, and so unskilful in their use as to be unable 
to avenge an insult publicly offered to himself and his country. 

Objection has been taken to either of the combatants using specta- 
cles, I think unjustly ; for any person accustomed to glasses would, if 
deprived of them, be placed to great disadvantage against an antagonist 
requiring no such aid ; and any person not used to glasses, would rather 
find them an inconvenience than otherwise. All that can be said is, 
that if one party chooses to wear them, the other has of course a right 
to do the same. 

Different modes of giving the signal to fire have also been practised ; 
the best is to fire by* word of command. The parties being posted, and 
the pistols ready cocked being placed in their hands, one of the seconds 
asks, “ Gentlemen, are you ready,” and as silence may be presumed to 
give assent, he then, in a steady and distinct voice, without hurry, but 
allowing only sufficient time for the pistol to be brought fairly up to 
the level, gives the words “ Present, fire.” In ordinary cases, even 
when neither of the^ parties is hit, a single exchange of shots is deemed 
sufficient, and when one of the parties fires in the air, it is, I think, the 
greatest atonement that can be offered, life being freely exposed to 
make good the offence committed : no second fire can possibly take 
place under such circumstances. To present and fire on the dropping 
of a handkerchief is faulty, because it is only one signal for two actions; 
and to make use of the words <f One, two, three,” instead of those 
stated above, is, in fact, only to substitute a verbal signal that may be, 
and has been misunderstood, fo& words that are perfectly intelligible to 
every one. I state these apparently trivial matters, because, in fatal 
cases^jany deviation from the usual line of practice has afterwards occa- 
sioned ^much unavailing regret, under an impression that a different 
mode of proceeding might have led to less unfortunate results. 

We generally hear it said when challenges are sent or received, that 
“ the sooner the unpleasant business is settled the better,” and so it is, 
provided it can be amicably settled ; but to hurry on, or to sanction a 
hurried meeting is decidedly wrong : and though there is no rule on 
the subject, no duel ought, I think, to take place till twenty-four hours 
after the delivery of the challenge: for it is better to give time a 
chance of dissipating the mist that passion too often casts around our 
errors, than to have their consequence^ afterwards painfully forced 
upon us by suffering fxperjence. Nor ought any duel to take place 
between sunset and sunrise ; because it gives to a combat, that should 
never be fought except on due reflection, and as the last sad alterna- 
tive of injured honour, the appearance of a hasty brawl, resulting from 
debauch or intemperance : if it is a fair and honourable transaction, let 
the light of day fairly shine upon it. 

An erroneous distinction is constantly attempted to be drawn be- 
tween a written and a verbal apology, which has more than once occa- 
sioned serious mischief. A gentleman's word should, at % all times, be 
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considered us good as his signature ; nor should a written apology ever 
be required, unless where there exists an avowed necessity for 'sending 
it to a distance for the satisfaction of some absent party concerned ; 
and in that case it should not be refused* because* no gentleman can 
object to state in writing whafc he is verbally willing to avouch. 

There have been instances where a person, after having with a 
trembling hand perhaps, shot in single combat the antagonist whom 
he hardly dared to look in the face, has on the strength of such an ac- 
cidental achievement thought himself entitled to register a vow in 
heaviAi never again to fight a duel. When such a resolution is made 
in sorrow and contrition, and acted up to with the humility becoming 
one anxious to atone by prayer, penitence, and humbled pride, for the 
blood which, instigated by passion or blinded by error, he may in evil 
hour have shed, then it becomes not only laudable but sacred, and en- 
titles the individual to universal commiseration and respect*; But 
when, on the other hand, such a vow is merely made to sclfeen the 
offender from the chastisement which a continued course of violence, 
slander, and the overbearing arrogance so congenial to the exultation 
of cowardly impunity would otherwise draw down upon him, it must 
then be considered as an act of the lowest hypocrisy only, as offensive 
to Heaven, as insulting to men, and demanding the opprobrious expul- 
sion of the offender from all honourable and gentlemanlike society. 
Such a man sinks even below the vulgar ruffian who notches his pistol 
after every successful encounter, and who, incapable of attaining any 
honourable distinction, seeks a despicable notoriety by at least risking 
his worthless life in defence of his worthless conduct. 

Let us here try, cm passant , the value of that reputation for courage, 
often sought for by the duellist ; a simple Spatter of comparison will 
settle the point. We need only picture tofq^rselves an officer in the 
darkest hour of battle, who, disregarding deatn, without despising it, 
looks cheerfully around, orders and directs every thing within his 
charge, and electrifies his subordinates with the noble spirit that ani- 
mates him ; who, for hours together, 'performs this constantly return- 
ing duty under the murderous fire of musketry, or in open day leads 
his men up the steep and nairow breach, where destr uction^from 
every engine of death devised by human ingenuity, is ready to burst 
in thunder over him, or to spring, with treacherous explosion, from the 
miqe beneath his feet. Taking this, or a gallant bearing during the 
long and manifold dangers and privations of war, generally as a fair 
criterion of courage, let us ask how the sort of resolution that the 
bravo screws to the sticking-place, merely in order to behave with ex- 
terior composure, during the few seconds necessary for an exchange of 
pistol-shots, can by any possibility bear proofs of such a quality. Many 
brave men have no doubt fought duels, and many must do so again, 
but the fighting of fifty duels is no proof of one particle of true and 
genuine courage. Nor should society ev£r receive the mere standing 
of a shot as an atonement for low and worthless conduct -would any 
meanness be forgiven in a military man, because ffie had mounted even 
the breach of St. Sebastian ? 

But it may be asked, cannot the practice of duelling, a practice 
avowedly derived only from the barbarism Of out Gothic ancestors, be 
entirely abolished as unworthy of ap enlightened and refined age ?-— 
Certainly not, as long as the age of refinement retains under a slightly 
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gilded exterior, all the evil passions against which the age of barba- 
rism, wfiose manliness of feeling we entirely want, instituted the prac- 
tice. It wanly by raising the standard of politeness and of moral con - 
dntt, and by insisting on its being acted up to by all ranks , that such an 
abolition can be effected — Till then, all legal enactments are vain ; for 
ltd high-minded man will consent to lose his station, and to bring dis- 
grace on himself, his/riends, and kindred, by submitting to dnsult or 
injury from the base and the insolent. Nor can it ever be the object 
of a sound system of morality or just legislation to render man impas- 
sible to shame, and indifferent to the opinion of 1m fellow-men. — 
“ Ready, aye ready !” must therefore be our motto ; for, let a man be 
only suspected of timidity, and all the world immediately seek to be- 
come heroes at his expense, whilst society, with the cowardice for 
which, as a body, it is distinguished, fawns on the bully and caresses 
the professed duellist, terming such characters “ d — d fine/' or “ d — sh 
pleasant fellows “ privileged men, owing to their free-spoken and 
open-hearted frankness/' &c. &c. though in reality such persons are 
invariably vulgar, ignorant, and presuming, just as unpleasant as they 
are unsafe in comparfy. Having purposely made use of the word prt~ 
vil-eged 9 I must add, that no person is privileged in society ; that it is 
ill-breeding to seek for such privilege, and cowardice to grant it. 

The Greeks and the Romans, it may be urged, had no higher 
standard of politeness and moral conduct than our own, but did not 
on that account fight duels ; there are also ill-behaved men amongst 
the Turks, yet since Mahomet preached and conquered, no turban 
has ever challenged another to single combat ; why then should we 
who are far more civilized than those nations, suffer another shot to be 
fired in such an encounter ? Simply because our more artificial state 
of society leaves openings for the commission of more extra-judicial 
offences, the repression of which renders some extra-judicial law of 
very general application indispensable ; and also because with no more 
virtues than the nations above named, (though having from our greater 
knowledge perhaps, fewer gross vices,) we have in point of manners 
acquired a higher degree of exterior polish, which the respect due to 
female 1 delicacy and purity of feeling forces us to keep up, since women 
have taken their proper station in society. And it may be added, that 
the protection to which they are entitled, gives rise to the most legi- 
timate causes for which duels can be fought ,* not only because women 
are unable to protect themselves from insult, but because the least 
aspersion, however false, thrown upon their character, acts as a corro- 
sive poison, the effects bf which no atonement can entirely remove. 
The rose over which the pestiferous breath of the simoom has passed, 
lifts not its head with the return of the healthful breeze ; the par- 
ticles of poison adhere immoveably to the fibres of life, and the flower 
withers in its bloom. Even so has many a kindly heart been crushed, 
and many a lonely head 1 been 4 bowed down in sorrow by the baneful 
effects of slander, long after the slanderer's voice had been put to 
shame and silence. No law, with its paltry shilling damages, can 
redress such injuries, and high-minded men cannot let them pass 
unavenged. 

To conclude. c 

Aict politeness bear proof of springing from the just feelings of the heart. 
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instead o*f being the result merely of a' few ill-taught and worse prac- 
tised lessons ; let falsehood, meanness, coarseness, and ignorance be as 
easily detected, and as severely punished, in the wealthy and«the power- 
ful, as they are in the poor and unprotected ; let gaffityers be consigned 
to the worthy fraternity of blacklegs, as men whose minds are of so low 
a cast as to attach all the interest they are capable of feeling to the 
turning up of a card or the roll of a die ; lej the drunkard, who, 
by destroying the reason that God has given him for his guidance 
and conduct, debases himself beneath the very brute of the field that 
retains its natural instinct, be pitied, prayed for — but avoided : and 
above all, let the least breach of faith or word to a woman, even of the 
humblest rank, bt* branded with the heaviest stigma that society 
can inflict. When this is done*, and it may be done without the aid of 
legislative enactments, then, and not till then, will the world have a 
right to call for the abolition of the modern trial by battle. The court 
of honour, that has at times been proposed as a substitute for the pistol, 
will then be needless, as society itself will constitute a court, whose 
nobler feelings and juster views of honour must necessarily protect it 
from the contamination of such men as only maintain their station by 
the influence of wealth, power, or arms, thus acting, in fact, on the 
cowardice, or the baser cupidity of their contemporaries. 

I. M. 


THOUGHTS ON THE QUALIFICATIONS OF NAVAL OFFICERS, 
AND THE STATE OF THE BRJTIstf NAVY. 

In the number of the United Service Journal for September last, I 
observe an essay on the State of Education in the Naval Profession. 
Although I approve most highly of the laudable desire of the author 
to improve the mass of intelligence rihd information possessed by the 
officers at large of the British Navy, and agree most heartily with 
him in his views on this subject, yet there are many observations and as- 
sertions contained in the article I allude 4o, which ace directly in opposition 
to my ideas. Discussion of a temperate and moderate kind will, however, 
always tend to the developement of truth, and 1 have not hesitated to express 
my thoughts on these points, now offering them to you for insertion in your 
next number, if you conceive them of sufficient vaiue. 

I think from internal evidence, and from other circumstances, I can dis- 
cover the author of the article in question. If I am right, it is an estimable 
officer, to whom the Navy and the public at large have been indebted for 
the exertions of his talent, and the use of his time in the productions of his 
pen ; and J am fully capable of estimating the value of the efforts he makes 
for the improvement of any part of the component whole of the most im- 
portant profcssion of the country in relation to its external defence. 

I agree with the author generally in those propositions which are imme- 
diately in relation to the prominent subject of his essay. I find, first of all, 
an implied deficiency in the maftner in which midshipmen are educated on 
board the ships of the Navy ; and the first proposal is, that the chaplains of 
the ships now allowed, sjiall also do the duty of schoolmaster. Secondly, that 
they shall receive the pay of the latter. Thirdly, that the Captains shall 
have no voice in their nomination. Fourthly, that they shall undergo an ex- 
amination in the science of navigation, by the professor of the Naval Col- 
lege at Portsmouth. Fifthly, that the Chaplains so employed should be 
regularly educated to perform the joint offices referred to, and should be 
chosen, for the most part, from the sons and relations of naval and dock-yard 
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officers. ‘Sixthly, that they should be acquainted with mathematics, me- 
chanics, ‘modern languages, and other studies, there pointed out. Seventhly, 
to be educated in the London Universities; and Lightly, that the sums 
usually gratuitously allowed by. the Midshipmen who now take advantage of 
the instruction the Chaplains can afford them, should be considered as a fixed 
emolument to be added to the Chaplain’s aftd Schoolmaster’s pay. 

This is all I can gather from the essay which immediately relates to the 
prorriinent subject, ant}* with some exceptions, 1 enter entirely into the views 
of the author. 

The appointment or selection of the Chaplain does not of right, or by 
courtesy belong to the Captains of his Majesty's ships; for even Sir Thomas 
Foley was recently refused the power of nominating his Chaplain to his own 
flag ship, the St. Vincent, 6y the Admiralty. However, if this right existed, 
1 do not see w hy the author should be desirous of taking it away on any 
grounds ; as the confining his choice to those candidates w ho had passed the 
proposed examination, would remedy the abuses which he conceives exist. 
1 cannot consider it wise to diminish the privileges and patronage of the 
commander of a ship-of-war; the official importance has been already too 
much lowered and depreciated, and one privilege after another has been taken 
from them. I wish to see their authority raised, and to separate the dig- 
nity due to the office from that due to the individual. The rank is now 
only respected according to the person who holds it, and privileges are 
given to private influence which should be the property only of public autho- 
rity. Hence, the importance of every officer would be equalized, and more 
unity established in the discipline of the Navy at large. 

I find all explanatory matter has been omitted necessary to form a fixed 
system of education for the future. 1 consider, then, the article as a mere 
suggestion, or hint to draw attention to the subject; and for my disappoint- 
ment now', in this particular, I shall expect at a future time to be rewarded 
with a farther developemeut of the author’s plan. He has entitled it “ The 
State of Education in the British Navy,” but lie does not give any direct 
description of the same. ' There is certainly an implied opinion of a general 
prevalent ignorance as to essential points. I am not exactly of that opinion : 
on th^ v contrary, 1 think there is much talent, and much useful information 
amongst the old officers of the profession ; their situation and the customs 
of the service fail to draw it forth. Ability is not the passport to office, and 
an expression of dissent from the opinions of the naval administration, even 
in moderate discussion, is followed by the brand of imputed disrespect, if 
not of actual mutiny against superior power. 

It perhaps, however, required a longer acquaintance with the officers of 
his Majesty’s Navy, who have passed long lives in arduous services, and 
who now fill the higher classes of our lists, to have ascertained the amount 
of talent, of information, and of mature judgment, which exist in the body 
at large. I look back to this personal acquaintance with a melancholy 
delight ; and frequently call to mind the interesting hours 1 have passed 
with a “ Philip Beaver,” and the edifying conversations I have had with Sir 
Philip Broke : the former so marked by an extraordinary developement of 
information ; the latter so replete with professional ideas, so new, so origi- 
nal ; and like his system, so complete in nautical appropriation. How much 
do I not owe, on the score of acquired information, to these gallant officers ! 
How much do I not lament that they were not longer spared to the active 
duties of the profession Ihey Ornamented ! Acquainted as I have been 
through life with many talented, well-informed, and clear-judging indivi- 
duals in society at large, 1 must confess 1 have found many "men in the 
naval service fully equal on these points to any 1 have seen out of it. 

I decidedly believe this, with the single exception of being well versed in 
the Greek and Latin classics ; and this portion of an English education is 
generally confessed to be unimportant in our profession, as compared with 
oftar more essential studies. 
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At any rate I disclaim with disdain the imputation which has been made, 
as the author observes, by some public men, of the ignorance and Stupidity 
of the present officers of the Navy, in order to serve* as an excuse for ex- 
cluding them from responsible employments. I deprecate, most decidedly, 
the slight perpetually held forth to the British Navy, in having a Major- 
General of the Army (much as I respect the sister force of the empire,) 
placed at the head of that board, so peculiarly attached to the naval depart- 
ment, because, forsooth, it is said that no naval officer can be found fitted 
for it ! It must be remembered how ably naval officers have presided over 
the civil boards of their service, in preceding years. How well Sir Rupert 
George conducted the transactions of the Transport Board through a long 
and turbulent sefies of war; how efficient that service was under his pre- 
sidency ; and his abilities were not either of the bright cast of those wnich 
now grace many talented men of. our corps. But the fact is, that imposing 
talent is not wanted : it must be veiled by subserviency, or gilded with 
overwhelming influence. This latter appendage, unfortunately, few of 
the officers of the Navy possess ; and those who hold it employ it nar- 
rowly, more for their private interest than for professional advantage. 
Why, in this country, do we see no naval officers in public situations apart 
from their profession ? In France, during the last several years, we have 
observed naval officers generally selected as Governors of Colonies, and 
Ailing their appointments with honour to themselves and credit to their 
country. Why should not the same indulgence be extended to them in 
England ? Why are general officers almost exclusively chosen ? One of 
the reasons for doing so, is stated to be the inconvenience which arises from 
the assumption of the command of the military by a civilian as Governor ; 
which is customary when no general officer is found ; and the additional ex- 
pense of maintaining a general officer and a civil governor in one colony. 
Then why has *Sir George Ilill, a civilian, been recently appointed to the 
Government of St. Vincent? it may not be too far wrong to imagine the 
following circumstances: — The Island of St. Vincent had been govern- 
ed, and I think I may say well-governed too, by a gallant naval officer. Sir 
Charles Brisbane, who won his government with his sword, and by one of 
those gallant feats of arms which carry us hack to our Ilenrys and Ed- 
wards of old ; to the days of Talbot, Chandos, Bayard and Duguesclin. 
With the exception of New foundland, it w as the only government which 
I can just now remember in naval hands. Every tiling served to show the 
propriety of leaving it as a feather in the cap of the naval corps ; and as 
one naval officer had shown himsglf so good an administrator, it was but 
just to suppose that another might have been as successful. But no ; this 
must fall into the general system. Malta was won to the British crown by 
naval vigilance, exertion, and perseverance. It was permitted to the officer 
who w on the honour, to wear it ; Sir Alexander Ball was rewarded as he 
deserved. l)ut this favour shown to one of this neglected corps was 
not to continue ; and a general officer presiding at the Admiralty gave up 
to Jjis own cloth again, what the Navy, their brothers in arms had won. 
So St. Vincent also was doomed to fall away. 

In stating these circumstances, 1 would not have it thought that I look to 
the better fortunes of my military brother officers with jealous or envious 
feelings. On the contrary, I Jove the Army as I do the Navy, as indivi- 
duals : some of my best friends are in th^ profession : 1 have served with 
them in seven conjoint expeditions with the most ^unqualified harmony, and 
with the most pleasing remembrances. Still, in rejoicing at the good for- 
tune of our friends, we may be permitted to regret our own grievances. 

The advantages of education were certainly appreciated during the late 
war by a large portion of naval officers ; and I never heard of one who had 
the good sense to promote such a spirit, and to aid in its execution, who 
ever considered it a stigma to he known amongst the thoughtless or facetious 
by the name of “ Schoolmaster.” Time was then wanting, in the activity of 
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war, for much attention to be spared for this object ; and the older midship- 
men wefce too useful in their duties to be permitted to continue long 
amongst thQ circle of the adopted children of their chief. But there are 
many who now exist* to bless t$e kindness and the precepts of many more 
who are cold in the grave, or who yet linger on its threshold, to enjoy the 
gratification of having disinterestedly trained the young idea, and directed 
it into the path of honour, glory, and useful research. And these were un- 
educated children frofi the cradle, who under the parental surveillance of 
old officers, now passed by, attained that degree or perfection, which it is 
njjw justly desired may be extended to all by a fixed* system of instruc- 
tion. 

J must stop in these observations, but must nevertheless proceed in 
making others, relating to the contingent remarks introduced into the 
essay, and which if I were to pass over, I might be considered to coincide in 
opinion with. Unhappily, as I think, for my profession, 1 cannot then agree. 
I have all my life kept an observant eye on each movement of our Navy ; 
its state, its condition, its improvements, its deteriorations, as far as an indi- 
vidual could do unconnected with office, and according to the best informa- 
tion I could obtain. This information has flown on me most rapidly in the 
last two months since my return to England ; and although I think the 
Navy of this country might be considered at this moment to he in a most 
efficient state, as compared with what it may have been at most periods of 
the late war, as to the classes and qualities of the ships then and now exist- 
ing; and farther, that if the navies of the world were now in the same 
state and condition they were in formerly, in the proudest part of the last 
twenty or thirty years’ struggle, I should still be of a similar opinion, in 
comparing our Navy with the opposing fleets; yet I do not hesitate to differ 
decidedly in such opinion when I consider the changes and ameliorations 
that time and talent have made in the fleets of our old opponents. 

So far then from conceiving “ That the military, scientific, and mechanical 
departments of the service have advanced to a state which may be said 
with confidence to border on perfection,” and “ That ship-building has 
made rapid strides,” I think there never was a time when some grand and 
decided change was more called for than the present. It appears to me, in 
all that refers to the most material feature in a naval force, the architec- 
tural part of it, the magnitude, the form, and the material qualities of the 
various classes of vessels, we are hot only most lamentably deficient, but 
it would also seem most ignorant as to the means of remedying the 
same, and most obstinate in refusing to take advantage of the abilities of 
others. 

As a proof of the first opinion, I give the whole of the effective British 
ships to compare with those which are known to exist in the ports and har- 
bours of France, Russia, and North America. In such a comparison, al- 
though one may easily imagine what would he the result with British hearts 
and British swords in a struggle on the aggregate, yet it would he difficult 
to say how, in the approaching shock of arms which appears almost un- 
avoidable, battles of detail are to be conducted ; or how in single combat, 
zeal, spirit, and devotion are to be brought into exercise with a chance of 
victory on their side, excepting by being assisted by some of those unlooked- 
for instances of good fortune which sometimes mark the fate of battles. 

In proof of the second observation, 1 give you the case of the Caledonia 
of 120 guns, the particulars of which 1 will pass over. And for the third, 
I will only say, that the excellent memoir of Tupinier, the celebrated 
French engineer, with many broad facts in support of it, have been in the 
possession of those who might have benefited by it for the last three years 
by my direct communication. 

In saying this, I canqot mean to impute any of these failures to the want 
of zeal and anxiety on the part of the prominent Naval members of the ad- 
ministration, for whom I have the highest respect, yet do I believe they are 
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badly sujtported where they have must need /that is, in all that ^ecies of 
professional information in which naval officers are generally "wanting* 
Whence springs the necessity which existed once in the French Navy, that 
every naval officer should be well versed in t,he generaj principles of naval 
architecture, as well as in various other studies necessary to his profession? 

On diagonal framing, and the filling up the frames of ships' bodies, I 
have lately made particular observations, assisted materially by the close in** 
spectioit 1 had made in some of the French arsenals, where the most un- 
bounded liberality gave every opportunity of seeing and examining on all 
occasions for three years, all that was so well worth examining in a marine, 
so high in perfection in theory, although hitherto not so successful in prle- 
tice. And 1 made it my business, in passing by Plymouth, to see the 
various formations of round sterns which the Inventive faculty has pro- 
duced. * 

I will not enter here on any'remarks as to the former; but as to the 
latter, 1 will observe, that however it may be lamented that we, an attack- 
ing nation, should have taken the lead in so great an improvement in the 
art of defence, yet no one can deny that the ship with a stern which ad- 
mits of pointing artillery in every direction is better fitted for battle than 
one which possesses the defect known by being termed “ a point of impu- 
nity/’ And farther, that a ship whose stern is timbered up, and whose 
planking within and without is in continuity entirely round, must be 
stronger in its construction than one which has not these advantages. But 
there are other considerations to be weighed. Discipline is to be supported. 
And as a ship in the British navy is not only a stage for the day of battle, 
but the " home on the deep" of the civilized, the polished, and the talented 
individual, and that decorum is to he observed there, as in his residence on 
shore, it was assuredly necessary to study other points than those of battle 
or of strength. • 

How then are discipline and decorum affected by the change ? Why, the 
decorum nart of the history I will pass over. Some persons have a more 
nice and delicate temperament, and more acute olfactory nerves than others. 
But every good disciplinarian knows that much of the licence of disobedience 
is prevented, and prompt compliance insured, by placing a halo of respect 
around a chief. A too great familiarity with the person and the voice of a 
commandant, too frequently takes from his influence, as all have not the 
happy talent of indulging in the formed without losing the latter. Elasti- 
city, we know', if called into action on all little occasions, loses its force 
on being summoned into use on great ones. For this reason, a captain 
should not he always on his qmfrter-deek. It is, however, necessary ha 
should be constantly aware of the situation and state of his ship. The 
quarter galleries of the square sterns were adapted to this purpose. At 
each moment, by repairing to one or the other, he swept the whole horizon, 
and with the exception of a small number of the sails, he saw the state of 
his ship aloft. This advantage is lost by the miserable and indecorous 
sentry turrets attached to almost all the vessels I saw at Plymouth ; and a 
captain must be content to remain isolated in his apartment from all he 
ought to know, or be at every instant at the elbow of the officer of the 
watch, to embarrass or to neutralize. 

Luckily for the general adoption of the round stern, these disadvantages 
may he done away with ; and f am happy to say that 1 saw a stem at Ply- 
mouth which 1 consider to be nearly all that ciAi be desired, combining, 
as it does, ail the advantages of the square stern with those of the round. 
At the same time, in the plan I speak of, the rudder-head was protected, and 
the whole of the useless, expensive, ornamental work dispensed with. I 
could not learn from the officers on board the name of the author of this 
plan of arranging the sterns of ships-of-war, but I have since compared it 
with the representations of bows and sterns given tn Admiral Ekin’s first 
edition of his valuable work on Naval Tactics, and 1 should be inclined to 
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attribute .this admirable arrangement to the able naval architect Mr. Ro- 
berts, wko has recently been removed to the Plymouth Dockyard. How- 
ever, to whomsoever the invention may be due, I conceive the Dublin razeed 
seventy-four at Plymouth, is &s t near perfection as possible in this particular. 
Nevertheless, a razeed seventy-four and, I thinlc, two frigates are now 
building on the old plan in the Plymouth Dockyard, with this model existing, 
although it is yet adopted in two others. 

I have only one more remark to make as to the apparent absence of all 
system in the instance of round sterns; for surely if round sterns are 
necessary in frigates and ships-of«the-line, they are essential in corvettes 
and brigs ; yet 1 inspected the Racehorse, a new corvette, built on the new 
model of one of the experimental sloops, whose stern was square, and whose 
stern-ports were so narrow, that it would be impossible to fire the stern 
guns otherwise than immediatelv aft. 

Jt is also said, u That the vast advance since the peace — so manifest — has 
produced the most advantageous practical results ; and diffused throughout 
the navy a spirit of confidence in the administration and zeal for the 
advantages of the service." 

If this is really the case, I should be delighted to hear it. There can be 
no doubt of many important ameliorations having been made, and I am much 
inclined to believe, that a vast deal more would have been accomplished, if 
the influence of State policy and Parliamentary interest could have been 
neutralized. But I am sorry to say, that the conversations 1 have had with 
my brother officers, of long-standing experience, lead to other conclusions ; 
and the pamphlet attributed to Sir Charles Penrose, the truths of a greater 
portion of which I have heard no individual gainsay, confirms my be- 
lief. I can, however, vouch for my profession, that whatever opinions may 
be as to past transactions; whatever may be the tools we have given us to 
work w ith ; whether they are built after models of the first American war, 
and suited to those remote days : or after those which the superior archi- 
tectural talent of France and the United States of America have in our time 
produced ; whatever may have been the bitter neglect with which we have 
been treated ; let the clarion of w r ar be once sounded, and zeal, courage, 
and devotion will be as they shone at the Nile, at Camperdown, or at 
Trafalgar, where their flame burnt brightest. 

It is remarked, “ That the recent regulations, which order that no 
young gentleman is to* be admitted into the service except through the 
Admiralty, are likely to do much good." “ Boys are now placed on a dif- 
ferent footing; as public servants, their education is become no longer matter 
of caprice, but of imperative duty." 

1 must say I question the propriety of this regulation* with the information 
I possess ; and 1 am strengthened in this opinion by a perusal, formerly, of 
a letter from an officer 1 have above alluded to, deprecating the taking 
young midshipmen from under the complete surveillance and protection of 
the captain. With all my old recollections fresh about me, I agree fully 
with that officer in such ideas. I have in my contemplation the situation of 
midshipmen as it existed under the able and parental school of Lord Hugh 
Seymour, with whom Sir Charles Penrose, the officer I allude lo, had the 
happiness to serve, and under a hundred other such commanders. The 
abuses under officers of a different stamp I consider only as exceptions to a 
general rule* ' 

How, then, can I subscribe tathe independence of nursing children, when 
I remember that captains w ere formerly, certainly like “ heads of families,” 
but under another aspect than that in which they have been presented in 
the article I am observing on. They placed themselves at the head of the 
young gentlemen whom they entered on their ships’ books as their own 


Modified since the above was written. Vide Register of this Number. 
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particular proteges; or whom they more' generally found serving t on board 
the vessel they were appointed to command. They there presided as a 
father at his parental circle ; they checked, they caressed, they consoled 
them in their chagrin, they encouraged them in thejr zealouS exertions: 
and when the time and opportunity came for 'advancement, they gave them 
their interest for their advantage, as to a son or a brother ; most frequently 
from mere community of service, or, according to technical language, from 
being a mere follower. If some unruly spirit transgressed all sufferable 
bounds of insubordination, deeply impressed with tHfe unthinking indiscrp* 
tion of youth, and its frequent changing from good to evil, these parental 
captains, at the same time that they gave way to the stern sentence of just 
discipline, refrained from precluding the young offender from all the ad- 
vantages of a transition from evil to good principles of conduct ; a change 
which a dear-bought experience at the early stages of life may effect, and 
which 1 know to be no uncommori occurrence in youthful life. By the regu- 
lations referred to, these infant children are made as it is stated, “ public 
servants ” of the state, officers under the protection of the Admiralty. 
There the failings and the merits of these young children from the nursery 
governess are to be carried, and where a boyish frolic may be the cause of 
annihilation of future professional hope for ever. I am aware that some 
arguments may be used in favour, as far as they relate to midshipmen of 
more advanced age, but the objections to the new system are greater than 
to the old. 

The next extract relates more particularly to seamanship — “ At the end 
of six years/’ (it is observed,) “ he” (the midshipman) “ undergoes two 
examinations ; one in seamanship, and the other in navigation. The first, 
the most moderate abilities, and the slightest degree of attention, will insure 
the passing of.” 

It is certainly most true, that any examination into seamanship which can 
take place in theory, may be gone through, with tolerable accuracy, with 
very little attention. But it is no less certain that the passing such exami- 
nation, is not necessarily a proof that the clave is able to go through all the 
multiplicity of duties, where the tact, the talent, the resource, the decision, 
the readiness of the tried seaman, will *be called into action, and to show 
itself under multiplied forms. 

With all my attachment to literary acquirements, and to the acquisition 
of all those which are required and are ntcessary in naval officers, I consider 
the science of seamanship to be the most important, and I also believe it to 
he the most difficult part of a naval officer’s education. So necessary I con- 
sider it, and so difficult do 1 conceive it of attainment, in the naval profes- 
sion, where the duties of the officer are by most considered paramount to 
those of the seaman ; that I think I shouid wave the strong prejudice I 
entertain for an education exclusively formed on board His Majesty’s ships, 
and readily consent to a midshipman’s serving a part of his regulated time 
in making one voyage to India in one of the superior Company’s ships. I 
conceive seamanship to be most important ; as without it all other know- 
' ledg^is ineffective ; and with it, a very slight acquaintance with all other 
branches will carry an officer through all those duties in his profession more 
peculiarly his own ; and which relate to his conduct in the day of battle, to 
the due preservation of his ship in an efficient state on the high seas, and to 
its skilful management on all •occasions. I conceive it also to be the most 
difficult ; as I remember, during a long or sufficiently long course of service, 
how lamentably deficient naval officers were, during even the most active 
part of the late war, and how seldom lieutenants could be procured suffi- 
ciently versed in seamanship to perform at that time the common duties of 
the quarter-deck. I ha ve been recently told that such deficiency of know- 
ledge of seamanship exists at this moment. But malheur to him who con- 
ceives that battles are to be fought in future with t#ie blind headlong cou- 
rageous blundering of the last war ! W e have taken the lead in giving a 
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u 9tom'\ defence, and nautical skill and superior seamanship will give the 
talent, mid the means necessary to bring its powers into play. 

I believe l have now gone through most of the prominent points treated 
of in the ( essay, in question, and much obliged am I to the author for giving 
me an opportunity of indulgirtg in the communication of some of the crude 
thoughts passing through my brain to my brother officers, through the me- 
dium of your interesting Journal. Let m| pray him to proceed in the pub- 
lic developement of his ideas; 1 wish for discussion. It may be political 
d$atfr to those who diner with the authorities, but if so dying we can give 
one advantageous impulse to the welfare of the profession, the most import- 
ant for the salvation of the country from foreign molestation, it is as well 
as if we died the death of glory at Trafalgar. Sir Charles Penrose s pam- 
phlet, they tell me, has dorte much good. Some less deserving and less expe- 
rienced officer may do his share of good also. In the mean time I hope 
education will go on improving. Then naval officers will not only be able 
to preside and give weight to their knowledge and opinions on the quarter- 
deck, but also in any department where they may be calied^to preside. And 
it is to be remembered that these departments and situations are many. 

The Navy is not instituted solely for ther day of cbmbat ; its essential 
duty is to protect the national commerce in time of peace as in war ; and in 
peace this is more particularly* its duty, "It is frequently the necessary 
agent of negotiations which tend to multiply relations with foreign coun- 
tries, and to assure advantages with people of distant lands, which are more 
easily obtained as the officers so employed at the same moment inspire con- 
fidence and respect. The officers of the navy have a higher destiny than 
the mere commanding the quarter-deck on the day of battle, or the presid- 
ing in the gale, or the counteracting the effects of the storm. Familiar as 
he ought to he with all the sciences, a finished naval officer should not only 
be a geographer, a tactician, and an astronomer and hydrogfaplier, he should 
also be well versed in the duties of a purveyor, to possess the knowledge of 
acquiring in distant places those supplies for the force intrusted to his 
charge, which, as it is necessarily moveable, are sometimes with difficulty re- 
cruited from the uncertainty of the localities he may he forced to frequent. 
He should also understand the elements of finauce ; and must by necessity 
be able to act as a negotiator and diplomatist. Occasionally acting on 
shore, he ought also to be acquainted with military movements and strategy. 
He should study the languages, tine manners, and the customs of different 
people, and the interests, political and commercial, of the countries he 
Visits. He should learn the theory of all industrious arts, and amongst 
other studies, the peculiar and difficult* ’study of man in all his social situa- 
tions, in all the various changes of his fitful mind, that he may be able to 
command his physical powers by influencing his feelings. 

AU these acquirements require superior faculties, an exercised tact, and 
continued industry, to become conversant with them in the hour of need. 
Few can attain or possess the whole, but each should strive to do so. 

I must now bid adieu to the Author of the Essay on Naval Education, 
praying him to accept my hearty thanks as a brother officer and a 
for "having boldly given his thoughts publicity on points which he conceives 
advantageous for an almost forgotten profession. Discussion, calm, tempe- 
rate discussion, will do much good. He and 1 may differ in ideas, but our 
intentions are the same, and time will do 'the rest. We have been a fa- 
voured. nation. The trident 8f Neptune has been carried by us wherever 
blue water could be found : the good we have done has been immense ; 
but w»e have sometimes dealt harshly ; and superiority begets jealousy, and 
jealousy hatred. Let us remember the consequence, if this sceptre falls 
from our hands, for my motto reminds me of the fate of the vanquished. 
November 1st, 183b. V& Victis. 
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A MORNING’S Rinu IN AN INDIAN CAMP. 

To your tents, O Israel ! 

• 

Encampkii in 1017 in the Province of Bundjecund during my period 
of service in India, I was one morning returning from my constitutional 
ride, guiding my horse carefully through the crowds of followers of tlie 
army, when their apparent bustle and confusion brought to my tfecolr 
lection Kotzebue’s lively description of the Quais and Boulevards of 
Paris. • This was accompanied by a feeling of envy for his talent in 
painting so justly what passes in the capital of France, and I re- 
gretted my not being equally gifted, in order that I might depict 
the scenes around me of a capitate orientate ambulantc. 

A half-formed, yet barely defined projel , that suddenly shot through 
my mind, of attempting such a description, was quickly damped, by 
reflecting that the German had a brilliancy of imagination I never could 
boast, and the advantage in description, from a freshness of feeling, 
which my sojourn in India had been long enough to destroy. These 
disagreeable self-admissions, particularly the first, did not improve my 
temper, which I found I had transferred, like an electric shock, through 
a novel and unpleasant conductor, a sharp hussar spur, to poor Mootee, 
my white Arab charger. Mootec’s dissatisfaction at the success of my 
experiment broke my chain of thought time enough to direct his in- 
creasing jjfo ce through a dense mass of moving palanquins, led horses, 
ruminating camels, and recumbent hackarry buffaloes. 

While reclining on my bed (here called a cot), to recover from 
the heat of exercise under an increasing sun, before the change of habi- 
liment necessary to appear at breakfast, the enlivening scenes I had 
just passed through again presented themselves to my mind’s eye, and 
which neither the fatigue of dressing, nor the ablution or half-drown- 
ing of two mussucks, or leather-sacks of water, could wash away. 
Duty alone abstracted me from the spell that had made me its own ; 
but after receiving, with manifest and due attention, the instructions 
of the general officer to whom I was attached, and received the good 
things of his breakfast with at least an equal zeal, the same returned 
when alone, my letters and orders finished, and I had become lulled 
by my tranquillizing hookah. 

I am blessed or cursed, (it would require the Speaker to give a cast- 
ing vote which of the two is most appropriate,) with what in the world 
is called a sanguine disposition, and if circumstances do not allow time 
1 ^°^^ l l )wrat * 0I b U P with an unconquerable and earnest avidity 

any favourable projel , coule qui coufe , till I am satisfied of its impracti- 
cability, and sometimes continue in full chase long subsequent to my 
better judgment having come to that conclusion. Persons who do not 
think of me as I could wish, ftr, perhaps, as I deserve, call this perti- 
nacity and obstinacy ; though my well-wishers, • in attempting to con- 
trol my anxious temperament, have employed language free from such 
hard-sounding epithets. They have, nevertheless, kindly assured me, 
that it is a pity I am, according to their different modes of expression, 
so strong-headed (not wrong-headed), pig and bull-lieaded; while 
some have even gone so far as to insinuate that I *ver take the bull by 
the horns. Neither, thank Heaven ! have had any effect upon me, or 
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A morning’s riok in 

have convinced me that I cannot succeed in impossibilities, off have yet 
persuaded me that I have a worse head, or that I see less deep into a 
mill-stone, than nfy neighbours. 

On the occasion I am npw relating, (whether on others my friends 
are right or wrong, I leave to any umpire, chosen by both parties, to 
decide,) I certainly felt a strong excitation to follow my own bent, and, 
aJfter a short deliberation, I determined to make a trial of my abilities. 
J considered, although I might not prove quite so gifted as Kotzebue, 
that the manners of the people around me were so different from those 
of our own country, that my remarks and comments, if ever I returned 
to England a nabob , flight amuse the tarry-at-hoifie traveller at — 
my fireside ; and on this idea I seized my pen, wifh a warmth worthy 
of a better cause ; of the heat of the file in perspective in the western, 
and of the tropical sun in the eastern hemisphere, which raised the 
quicksilver in the glass hanging at the tent- pole, many, far too many 
degrees, above zero. 

With my pen wet with ink, I trembled with anxiety to commence 
my first essay in authorship, and considered how Kotzebue, whose ge- 
nius 1 invoked, would have brought his descriptive talents into action. 
The pen became dry, and was again replenished — several times and 
oft; but the images that I intended to pourtray came either too 
fast or too slow, were either overwhelming in the details or not suf- 
ficiently defined, and I found myself, at the end of a long half hour, 
cruelly entangled in a maze of doubt, disappointment, and tribulation, 
and my paper as immaculate as the most liberal carle blanche . While 
in this dilemma, a sudden suggestion came to my relief^ and though it 
made me descend from the high flight I had meditated, and cut short 
my career for the day, it promised by the postponement such permanent 
advantage, that I at once determined to “ rest upon niv oars.” I found 
my observations were not sufficiently matured to write with the free- 
dom I desired, and in order to con a better lesson, I resolved to sally 
forth the next morning at daybreak, brave the sun a hour or two later, 
and condense my remarks unde* the head of “A Morning's Ride in an 
Indian Camp.”** But, like many other good intentions and resolutions, 
they were nipped in the bud by a gudden order to march, which, in 
process of time, conducted us to a halting-place near Erij, on the 
banks of the Betwar. 

Our staff was here joined by a youth fresh from England, and as full 
of health and spirits as replete with hope find sanguine expectation ; 
anticipating, from the air-built castles of his cajoling relations, the 
career and wealth of another Clive, and who, in order not to losg a, 
moment on entering on the first, with a view to the lasj^ liad^come 
up ddk, or post, to join the army. Ilis transition from the quadrangles 
of Eton in six months to our head-quarters in the centre of Ilindost&n, 
could not have been more different if he had dropped from one of the 
planets, and life questions concerning the new world would not have 
been piore anxious or inquisitive, or, from their quick repetition, more 
hopeless to illustrate. A mark of interrogation, implied by a due raising 
his voice, marked the end of every sentence, and rny brother officers, 
worn out, fled the Griffin as they would the plague. Ilis constant 
appeals reminded \ne of my former and postponed intentions, and 
partly to please the new-comer, and to carry into effect my own views. 
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I tendered my services of explaining to him our camp, hoping also that 
his mind would suggest observations from his novelty of feeling 'which 
would fill up the lacunvs I felt in my own. * 

— We anticipated thfc yoming day, by 

being on horseback long before the first streaks of light, and passing 
between the facing lines of the head-quarter tents, sought the nearest 
route to “ obtain the brow of some high-climbing hill” — the summit 
of an elevated site I had reconnoitred the night ^before, beyond the, 
outskirts of the camp. Crossing the rear of the bazaars, we occasion- 
ally and unintentionally approached, in <f the darkness visible,” the 
outstretched neck of the camel, or on the “Jithe proboscis'* of the 
“ mountain of flesh,” the elephant, tending not less to the alarm of our 
horses than of my noviciate, who, more than once in our peregrination 
across the camp, thought himself in the like jeopardy he would have 
had to face, on being turned loose with the inmates of Exeter-Change. 

But it is next both riders* turn to wonder, if not stand alarmed ! On 
the edge of the camp, an apparition of a tree presents itself, under the 
semblance of a very Golgotha of hangmen. From every branch sus- 
pended, what in the obscurity resembles the bodies of children, if not 
of men — a just representation of that fatal tree thus bedecked by the 
corpses of the Green Knight's fallen foes, in that true and faithful his- 
tory, so dear to our younger days, of Valentine and Orson. We pause 
to gaze, and the bleating of sheep, before drowned in the sounds of our 
horses' hoofs, solves at once our doubts, and proves it the butchery of 
the camp. 

The drums and bugles, “ the tongues of war,” sounded as we passed 
the limits of the population, the most fitting expression for the innu- 
merable inmates of this countless host, and we urged our horses to their 
utmost across the dee]) fissures of the ground, or the equally dangerous 
projecting ant-hills, to reach the foot of bur PLsgaft. 

Alighting, we delivered our horses to the breathless syces', and began 
our scrambling ascent among the vast globular masses of stone, gigan- 
tic pebbles, which are dispersed over Bundleeund in'antediluvian cairns. 
It was difficult to repress the eagerness of my companion, which threat- 
ened to interfere with the enjoyment I had promised myself for at least 
a few minutes at this tranquil hour of sun-rise, of musing with me- 
lancholy satisfaction over the past, of attempted consolation over the 
present, and of sanguine hopes for the future. The freshness of the air 
of that hour ever gives new life to the sensations, and the reflection 
that the active time allotted to us during the earth's diurnal revolution 
iifat>ut to commence, gives an exhilarating impetus to our actions ; an 
idea Unit notices us (as in youth, that hour of hope and delusion, when 
we mark out life’s future career,) sketch projects for the ensuing day, — 
seldom, perhaps, in either case to be commenced, much less realized. 

It is painful to reflect at this early hour on the uncertainty of 
human life ; to know that in the few succeeding hours of day, ere 
all again is wrapped in night, that to yourself it hnay, and will 
to thousands, produce the crisis of their happiness or misery, and 
in this brief space stamp their future fate for ever. Although its 
career be so short, a speck to a year, to life but as nought, it is capable 
of comprising great events, and of thus stamping ^the fate of many of 
our fellow creatures. To me this hour and its dim light brings with it 
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associations of ideas, of vigils which have left on my memory, though 
long past, a deep, reminiscent interest; vigils which have preceded 
events decisive, not only of the fate of individuals, but of armies and 
nations. For Lhave thus idused — after a long feverish night, passed on 
the cold ground, which the deeds of the succeeding day have since 
made classical, when our fires were reflected back by the hostile blaze 
of England's foes, ayid the approaching morn brought anxious thoughts 
for Britain's name and glory. I have known the night when I have 
slept, ay slept, side by side, on the parched and hard earth, with 
thousands of my brave countrymen, their hands grasping thefr arms, 
and the dread silence <ilone broken by an occasional shot from the 
front, the whistling ball flying harmless over oun heads ; or ever and 
anon roused by the awful whisper passed down the line, making the 
very flesh creep on the bones, “ Stand up ; they are advancing ! " 
When chilled alike by the cold of break of day, and the uncertainty 
of the approaching appeal to arms, I have thought of home and friends, 
and the scenes of youth have danced for a moment before the imagi- 
nation with all the painful detail of well-known haunts, hundreds of 
miles off, resting in peace, — and have scarce dared to think the ques- 
tion, Have I not seen them for the last time ? 

Who has not felt all this, and more, if his heart be not cast in a 
savage mould, or he be not insensible to worth and beauty ? Over- 
whelming as these, other more powerful considerations have been 
added ; recollections of early, scarcely doubted, yet unbetrothed love, 
of conviction that another’s eye would moisten besjdes those im- 
pelled by ties of kin, if stretched ere the morrow's morn a lifeless 
corpse ; while Hope has whispered safety and return, to receive — alas ! 
liow fallacious — the reward of attachment and constancy, which neither 
absence, distance, nor time, could efface. All these have pressed upon 
the heart at such moments, and of which the recollections are now all 
that is left ; while the disappointed and withered hopes can only be 
looked back upon as an ignis-fatuus, leading to the edge of a pre- 
cipice, alone tending to make the hereafter all despair and regret. 
Sweet as are the waking dreams and expectations of youth, who 1ms 
been so fortunate as not to have lived to bewail the after harvest they 
entail of bitter pangs and inconsolable regret ? 

All this has passed through the mind and made me sad ; yet, for 
world's wealth, I would not have been a hair's-breadth from the spot on 
which I rested. But these powerful emotions, conjured up by such 
reflections, were not to be retained, but all, all to be hurried over, 
gulped, though not forgotten, in a sigh ; suppressed for fear 
from those around, or lost in a cheerful resolution to meefc, with calm 
determination, the trying moment coming with the dawn. 

But the prospect about to open at our feet, though replete with 
war's dread note of preparation, was too* distant from an enemy to give 
rise to anxiety for the £omin£ day, alone creating a desire to amuse and 
satisfy curiosity. 

Although nothing was to be discerned through the u poring dark" 
that filled “ the wide vessel of the universe,” creeping murmurs 
ascended from the plain below, at times verging on the “ hum of 
voices." Though looking on an Indian camp, our ears were not wound- 
ed by the noisy patrol exclamations of “ Allah, Allah !" and “ Kubur- 
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dar !”— the vociferations of the usual night guards of the eastern na- 
tions having given way to our more quiet and more certain sentries. 
Here nought but the occasional lowing of cattle, roaring of camels, and 
“ steed threatening steed in boastful neighings, dierced the night's 
dull ear.” 

Here the climate does not require that “ lire should answer fire 
and the eye used to the bivouac of Europe, would have doubted the 
neighbourhood or existence of the host, so completely wrapped withifi 
the “ foul womb of night.” Yet nearer to our vicinity, loud cries, 
partaking of the roar of a wild beast, and of a " shriek of agony,” arose 
occasionally from a small wood at our feet, drawing the attention of my 
companion, whose anxious inquiries as to its cause, proved him ac- 
quainted with the fact of the largest of the feline race being indigenous 
to India. The quick transition from dark to light of the tropics, did 
not pass unnoticed by my young friend, as the blood-red sky bespoke 
the rising orb. The gradually, yet faintly illumined space beneath, 
now disclosed white columns of wreathing smoke, from the hastily ig- 
nited fires, issuing from an undefined mass of objects, in deep shade, 
yet distinguishable from the surrounding plain, pointing out the station 
of the camp. 

Mark that flash! that burst for an instant on the sight the 
sound now strikes the ear; it is the morning-gun. How it echoes in 
the tall groves, and reverberates on the distant knolls of granite ; it 
seems well-timed, and is the harbinger of returning light. The near- 
est advanced-posts were now visible, and the men seen standing to 
their arms, while, at each succeeding moment, every object of the for- 
mer doubtful chaos began to take its proper shape. The large white 
tents of the European regiments mark their post, and the enormous 
Durbar tent, towering in the centre, points out the position of head- 
quarters. 

The distant hills and the summits of the woods were now gilded, 
and the long-stretching shadows of the isolated hills appear, but to 
shorten and then to vanish, marking the sun’s early horizontal rays, 
and his rapid ascent towards the zenith. Night’s sable mantle rapidly 
withdraws, as if by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, displaying the 
animated multitudes assembled around India’s Chief, and the main 
forces of Bengal's Presidency. My companion doubts, from the camp's 
vast extent, its containing but 12,000 combatants! Why the plain's 
alive with numbers as numerous as ants, and the distance makes 
them as diminutive ! They hide the ground within the precincts of 
■tkwuc^inp, and appear as busy as their humble prototype! The ma- 
jority of ubs Indian camp may rather be compared to bees, the smaller 
number being the military drones, who are alone called by active danger 
to play their part. The larger proportion of the vast assembled crowd 
are followers, necessary or ‘unnecessary, for the support, service, 
amusement, or luxury of the smaller number bearing arms. 

It is interesting to reflect that on this subject the wonted obscurity 
of antiquity is unveiled, and permits the proof, from the earliest historic 
records, of these tents and encampments of Asia never having varied. 
Neither Arabia nor Tartary, though their tribes sojourned in tents, 
have to boast such extent of comfort as intermediate Persia, whose 
luxurious monarchs have perfected these moving palaces. The rulers 
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&f Western Asia have rather evinced their magnificence in their camps 
than even in their palaces, and their established order and regularity have 
often surpassed tjie police of the regular capitals. The sovereigns of 
the Kykanian, •‘Parthian, and Sassariian dynasties of Persia, the con- 
querors from Arabia and Tartary, and the minor states originating 
f|om the Khalefat, from the Nile to the Ganges, have ever used these 
splendid tents and px tensive encampments, which at this day are em- 
ployed by the descendants of that mice powerful Mohammedan race, 
still feebly ruling midway between Delhi and the world's metropolis, 
while the Christian lords of India prove by constant use their just 
convenience. * 

Thus stood Sohrab in Persia's heroic poem, learning from his captive, 
Ilujeer, the name and station of each chief of Iran’s army, vainly 
hoping to avoid combating his Herculean father. The scene is the 
same Ferdowzie sung, if we bu\ change the chiefs of Iran's land for 
those of Britain’s Isle, and forget the want of chequered tents of 
many- colours, and the curtailed useless pomp and pageantry of the 
Kvkaniaii kings: — forget the standards displaying golden suns and full 
golden moons, waving in the air above the heads of satraps and cour- 
tiers surrounding the imperial throne, resplendent with turquoise, gold, 
and blue, gaudy as the peacock's feather: — if we gaze without remem- 
bering the elephant standards of Tons, pointing out his exalted origin, 
who, seated on the right hand of royalty, and surrounded by horsemen 
in crowds and troops in lines, is described by the poet as the Father of 
Wounds, the Army Slayer, and the Strife Desirer ! Here, it is true, 
we should he disappointed to let slip the imagination, and fancy our- 
selves overlooking these temporary habitations of the i( great king;" 
as, besides these gaudy descriptions, we should have to picture to 
ourselves the court of the monarch, in the centre or heart of his 
army, his numerous connecting suites of tents, within an extensive 
castellated enclosure of many-coloured cloths, and we should look in 
vain for the elephapts and litvis chained outside the leader’s tents. 
But^still the camp beneath is the prototype of that entered by Alex- 
ander after Arbela, and is replete with interest, though it cannot boast 
a Xerxes or a Darius. « 

It is a canvass city that changes its site, and neighbourhood, and 
prospects at the will of the enchanter; at times on the richly cultivated 
hanks of a bowing river, with boats discharging merchandize at the 
very threshold of the tents; the succeeding day on an arid stony 
plain, or, amidst deep ravines, and (for the sins of the citizens) distant 
from supply of water; now again in a pleasing country, diver 
undulating ground, studded with wood, and surrounded c by villages, 
become its suburbs; hut may be in the next few hours, distant from 
the haunts of men, on the verge of, a forest, or buried in its shade, and 
requiring but a short excursion into its fastnesses to rouse the roam- 
ing monster of the wilfl, beyond the necessity of water, it contains 
within itself all requisite for life, much that is superfluous, and seems 
intended for perpetuity rather than contrivance for passing expediency. 

But out of such encampments (and it is not their least striking cha- 
racteristic) many great and celebrated cities of the East owe their exist- 
ence. Perhaps even •the foundation of Babylon and Nineveh were tent 
pens, and the temporary residences of the various races of Tersia 
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became atone and brick, instead of cotton, when their followers and 
armies learned the sovereign had become attached to a particular spot ; 
while at tt hater period, under the Iv hale fat, mahy of the principal 
cities, if not capitals, were of similar origip ; and that portion of Bag- 
dad west of the Euphrates, is still called “ the Camp. The ground on 
which now stands Mausourah, was first peopled by the brave descend- 
ants of Saladin, whose army encamped on its site, opposed, check*#], 
and captured St. Louis and his army in his ill-fated expedition to 
Egypt ; while Karacoruin, the capital of Ghingis Khan’s successors, 
was of' the like nature. 

Such a camp fhe natives call a Barra Lushlgur — the Hindostanee, in 
common with several Eastern languages; using the same expression for 
both camp and army, as did the English of the sixteenth century, call 
both indiscriminately the “ host.” Lushkur has passed into Hindos- 
tan, with many other words from the western and northern conquerors, 
and spread into all the various dialects of India ; and even the Mah- 
rattus ap])ly some of these expressions to their military subjects. The 
collective tents of the IMahratta Princes bear a sound of Arabic origin ; 
and the same root has given the appellation to the circle of eastern 
gorgeous display of silk and cotton, as for the humble round of hair 
tents of the needy Bedouin ; the park of artillery is as often designated 
the Kellah, a citadel, as by the IMahratta expression Jinse. 

But Jet us observe the whole in detail. The shape is well defined ; 
it consists of an equilateral triangle truncated, of which the newly 
created side is the extent of the front of the park, containing 
the artillery and its materiel. The infantry tents are thrown back 
at large obtuse angles on each side, joining to the cavalry lines oil 
their flanks. The bast* or rear is nearly shut in by another line of 
infantry at right angles with the cavalry, leaving, however, large 
vacant spaces on each side as sorties. This brigade faces in a 
reverse direction from head-quarters, completing the disposition of the 
camp, nearly shutting it in on all sides, and offering defence in every 
direction ; a customary precaution in' the East, from the time of the 
Hebrews ; its use acknowledged by the approving experience of Sala- 
din, by the warlike and successful Osimuili, and here corroborated 
bv British intelligence. Its shape is remarkably comformable to the 
disposition of the cam]) of the Grand Vizier Soleman Paseha, before 
the battle of Arslan; in Hungary, at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Indeed, no difference presents itself, if the angles formed by the 
infantry and the sides of the park were rounded off, and the lines of 
Rivalry and infantry continued in a semicircle. The guns and 
Janissaries were in the front, the tents of the Vizier to their immedi- 
ate rear, and along the chord of the arc, with similar spaces as in the 
camp beneath us, a corps, like our rear brigade, was posted, and which 
they denominated by the Anfbic word for rear-guard. 

See, rising from the centre of the crowd of tpnts, on its gigantic reed, 
the Union flag, marking the presence of the great statesman who 
wields the arms and resources that once obeyed Jtlie descendants of 
Timour, now sunk into insignificance arid comparative obscurity. 
The centre of their camps was pointed out at night by a lantern, on 
the summit of a similar bamboo, and called, in tlje language of Turan, 
the light of heaven. To the right, left, and to the rear are dotted, 
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with indication of a just arrangement, the less elevated flags of the 
other general officers. The streamer to the rear of head-quarters, is 
that of the Suddefr, or chief Bazar, which used to be known at the 
time of the omnipotence of. 'the Timour dynasty, by a red flag and a 
pendant tail of the Thibet cow. The centres of the other Bazars at- 
tached to each brigade of infantry or regiment of cavalry are distin- 
guished in a like manner. They are the great landmarks, after a 
inarch, on which th^ crowds of itinerants guide their little caravans of 
frail wares and merchandize. That enclosure, dotted with dark spots 
in front of the standard, is the receptacle for the most powerful of war 
engines and their iron provender. Those black objects, small as they 
appear, will overturn the stoutest bastion, and lately have proved all 
places of strength (once the boast of India) as nought before the science 
of Europe. The ponderous piece of ordnance on the right, bears on its 
carriage, lost in the distance, a small flag, similar to each cannon of 
the Emperor Aurungzebe’s light body train, called of the Rekaub, or 
styrrup. The Union thus marking the first gun of those destined from 
their size to break Gualior’s walls, should its master prefer war to sub- 
mission. 

# See thrown back, on either side in array — how their arms sparkle ! — 
two lines of infantry, surely of one nation, complexion, and religion ? 
They are natives of the east and of the west, born at a distance of a 
quarter of the earth’s circumference from each other, and their sacred 
codes are as different as the colours of their skin, and each thinking and 
calling his neighbour Infidel! Yet all are bound in the same interest, 
by the same military law, and eagerly obey the same command. Here, 
marshalled under the same banner, are men of very different climes, 
from the red-haired sons of Scotia’s Highlands, to the copper-colour- 
ed Tartar of the Nepaul and Yarrow Hills. 

The descendants of the Sasndch of the lowlands leads the stout Hin- 
doos of Chunar’s plains, and the heterogeneous true-born Englishman, and 
the warm-hearted thoughtless child of Erin, overrule the bold Moham- 
medan Sow'ar, whose Ancestors once reigned supreme in India. Extend 
your view to each separate flank, and it will light on squadrons of horse, 
like the soldiery of the sister arm, for.med of the same seeming discor- 
dant materials. The native horsemen are easily distinguished from 
those borrowed from our native country, being in light blue. These native 
legions, horse and foot, will emulate in conduct in the active field, and 
compare in appearance at the more tame review, those by their side, 
whose appointments are graced with the badge of England’s crown. 
For although their distinguished service has long obtained for thegjj^rv 
honour of carrying the standard of the United Isles, they, wear the 
crest of their Associated Masters. But the cavalry move ; all is lost in 
clouds of dust ; passing like a hurricane over the camp, and obscuring 
all from sight. Their ground for evolution is distant, and while the 
overwhelming dust rolls* off, let us direct our attention from the tented 
field. 

Surely the population emigrate ? See, strings of living objects, men 
mid animals, diverge towards all points of the compass! The eye 
traces one of these contiguous wreathing crowds till it arrives beneath 
us, passing the foot qf the hill. Their voices are distinctly heard, and 
now they continue their route, till lost by the winding of the road at 
its base the|f are foragers. The elephants, camels, ponies, bullocks. 
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and horses, are free from burthen, and long cords and empty sacks bang 
from their sides. Free from burthen ! observe that elephant, encum- 
bered with five, six, nay seven men, yet he walk's with the same faci- 
lity as his companion, whose neck is alone begirt by the legs of his 
guide. They divide not the weight or numbers, as the latter has left 
liis pad in camp. 

What myriads of camels ! They leave the host but to graze, as their 
ruminating qualities render unnecessary their bringing home their food 
but in the first of their nine stomachs. Hideous monsters ! how ugly 
their gait, and see, with their long necks and open mouths, how 
fiercely they a'ttack each other. No ; that little fellow, the young one, 
is like an antelppe. He redeems the whole race, and never can 
become so uncouth as those of a maturer age. 

Those groups of almost naked men and thinly clad women, with the 
numerous ponies, are grass-cutters to the regiments of cavalry : tlieir 
occupation that of grubbing up the root of the grass, and by beating 
and washing, make it into a coarse forage. These people will not re- 
turn till long after the sun has passed the meridian. The others and 
more distant columns of stragglers are of the same class, or villagers, 
bringing in the produce of their industry for sale, furnishing the 
bazars as plentifully with fish, and flesh, and fowl, and vegetables, as 
the markets of any city. 

Far different would be the scene around the army of a native Prince. 
The worthless and distressed soldiery, as often driven by starvation, as 
desire of rapine, to robbery, would have seized on all within reach of 
the camp ; while the wretched country people would have quitted 
their houses and fled to the jungle, and rather trusted to the mercy of 
the savage beasts of the forest, than to their worse enemy, their unre- 
strained and lawless fellow-creatures. 

Hut observe, the dust has passed away, arid the Hurra Lushkur is as 
distinct as before the cavalry moved off their ground. Lest they should 
return from beyond the distant wood that shields them from our view, 
let us complete our notice of the camf). Hesides^the two lines of infantry 
on each side the park, and at right angles with the flanks of the cavalry 
lines, see the rear line of teyts and infantry. In the vacant spaces, 
between the flanks of this last brigade and the cavalry, are bivouack- 
ed at night the innumerable sumpter elephants and camels: of the 
former animals there are more than four hundred, of the latter up- 
wards of ten thousand. Your surprise will not prove their numbers 
overrated ; nor do many, when the army marches, “ go empty away.” 

«*,That large tent, immediately behind the Union flag, is the Hall of 
Audience, called the Durbar, or Court. It is a load for six ele- 
phants, and was chosen on account of its being more portable and less 
unwieldy than others at Cawnpore, belonging to the Governor-Gene- 
ral's field equipment. It is larger than the finest room. The sun’s 
powerful rays are excluded by the cloilis bung of many folds, and the 
ground on which it is pitched, being first duly levelled, is spread with 
carpets. The tent-poles support brackets for holding glass shades for 
candles, and the cooling punkah, a gigantic horizontal fan, hangs be- 
tween them, to refresh by constant motion the heated atmosphere. 
The doorways are closed by fine green trelli^ mats of split bamboo, 
ornamented with tasty devices, shutting out the dazzling glare. 

Along the front, extending beyond the tent’s width, is a canvass 
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portico, supported on lofty columns, making a delightful promenade, 
even for a Peripatetic. These tents have ever drawn the wonder and 
admiration of Eurojie. The Greeks of all ages were struck with their 
splendour and convenience, aild Alexander’s generous conduct to Da- 
rub's fallen kindred was shown within a similar covering. They were 
considered as presents woithy of the greatest monarchs, and not only is 
the ‘Arabian hero, An tar, represented as returning with one from the 
Persian Court, but JIaroun Arrachid astonished the Court of Charle- 
magne with another, containing one hundred chambers ; ami the Em- 
peror Frederick the Second received a similar gift, in the thirteenth 
century, from the sovereign of Egypt. The fallen Tippoo’s tents were 
put aside, as worthy of the acceptance of the Kin# of England, ami 
have more than once shielded the Royal banquet from the vulgar gaze. 

Opposite to this flimsy palace arc the sleeping habitations of the 
Governor-General, forming a suite of tents, surrounded by an upright 
enclosure, or wall, of canvass, five to eight feet high, supported by 
poles and lines. These are called khenauts, implying shade or cover; 
and in the native camps surround the whole of the dwelling of the 
chiefs, occasionally enclosing above a mile. They are even formed with 
the upper edge resembling battlements, or divided into panels, of differ- 
ent colours, and those of the Imperial Aurungzehe, were ornamented 
with vases of flowers in each compartment. These screens were re- 
served exclusively to surround the individuals of Royal descent, or, as 
amongst the Hebrews, as described in Iloly Writ, to secure in privacy 
the Tabernacle containing the Ark of the Covenant. 

The tents to the right and left of the durbar and of the sleeping 
tents, facing each other, with a wide open street between, are the 
staff, civil and military ; the whole forming head-quarters ; each boast- 
ing, though on a smaller scale, the comforts described in the citadel 
of canvass dwellings. Those tents, at the hack of the two lines, are 
for servants, baggage, and horses, for even the latter, belonging to offi- 
cers, are in this country under cover. 

Splendid as these tents and encampment^ may appear, they sink 
beftne us when compared with the field equipage of the brilliant period 
of Indian history during the reigns ofrAkbar, Jehanguir, Shabjehan, 
and Aurungzehe. During the reign of the last of these princes, to 
remove one set of tents used on common occasions, required 100 ele- 
phants, 500 camels, 100 mules, and 100 porters, and these numbers, 
as His Majesty never marched without a double set, one being sent 
oil to his next munzel , or day's halting-place, must be doubled. To 
these were to be added 1000 tent-pitchers, 500 pioneers, 100 w^fcew 
carriers, 50 tent-makers, 30 link-men, 30 workers in leather* and 150 
sweepers. 

Within the precincts of the imperial apartments were 120 tents of 
different sizes, of which the great public dfirbur tent, called the Aum- 
ldiass, appeared towering «abovfi the rest. It was of red, (as were ex- 
clusively all those belonging to the Royal family,) and could contain 
3000 men. Behind this was the private audience or levee tent, called 
the Ghosle-Khana, or bathing-house, to the entree of which was attached 
much honour, and considered as a reward of service. The private 
apartments, connectingrwitli the Ilaram-Serai, or quarter of the ladies, 
joined the Ghosle-Khana. 
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In tin* Haram-Scrai were the different suites of tents, iontuining 
several apartments of the Begums and favourites, each having witli 
them distinct establishments. All these tents, within their red out- 
ward covering were lined with printed* muslin and chintz, and sup- 
jHirted by poles, gilt and painted. These hallowed sanctuaries, even 
in the last century, were guarded by a corps of women, called, the 
Ordu-beogoan, principally natives of Abyssini^i, Georgia, and some 
Kalmucs, armed with sabre and target, while others had sword, sp£ar, 
and musket. Suradjah ul Dowlah, the conqueror of Calcutta in 1759, 
had, and the JSisani at this day lias, a guard of this nature. The 
ground was levelled and filled in, before the tents were pitched, and 
embankments of«earth, in the shape of low terraces and sofas were 
formed, and, covered with cotton mattresses, carpets, embroidered stuffs, 
and shawls, and white cushions of gold brocade, received the wearied 
and lieutcd chief, or indolent lady. The floors, in like manner, were 
covered with rich carpets and shawls, resting on soft mattresses of 
coarser materials, stuffed several inches thick with cotton. Beyond 
thes » 1 comforts, there was little other furniture, except ckarpaes, or 
the simplest beds, as the trays on which they serve dinner, and their 
habits of sitting on the ground, preclude the necessity of chairs and 
tables. All ingenuity and invention was racked to add luxury to con- 
venience, and the King of Delhi was lodged in a more truly regal 
manner when making shift in the field, than in his palace. But so 
greatly pleased were the sovereigns of India with this mode of life, 
that six months in each year they were under canvass, roaming to the 
northward, as the heats increased, in search of a cooler atmosphere. 

The state and etiquette was carried to the earn]), and as much attend- 
ed to as in the palace. The Ameer Atush, who held the joint appoint- 
ments of Chamberlain and Lord Steward of the Household with that 
# of Master of the Ordnance, carried his authorities and duties from the 
Dur ul Khalefat (as the palaces were called, after that at Bagdat,) to 
the fieftJ, aiul posted all the guards >vithin and, around the enclosure, 
as he would have doneiit Agra or Delhi. The etiquette was carried 
to the extent of defining the shape and size of each tent according to 
rank, and inferiors were strictly forbidden to use those belonging to a 
higher grade. The Osmanli princes had a sentry at each tent-rope, a 
necessary guard, as treachery could and did occasionally overwhelm 
all the inmates, by cutting these supports ; and this was so well under- 
stood, that a discontent among these Pretorians of Byzantium, was noti- 
fied by cutting one or more ropes, as a gentle hint for some desired 
“Telega. Within the Indus and the Ganges, there have been several 
instanced within the last century of thus entrapping an enemy. 

A vast quadrangular space was left open in front of the imperial 
tents, the two sides formed by the tents of the great omrahs or nobles, 
and on the fourth side, facing the royal habitation, was the Nagara- 
Kliana, or the Great Drum House, containing the royal music, — a 
privilege of royalty, and a mark of command ; this band being* ever 
stationed in the palace of the sovereign, sounds at each of the periods of 
prayer, and when the Sultan mounts or dismounts from his horse. 
To the right and left were the Choke- Khanah, or guard-houses, con- 
taining, at the best of times of the family of <Timour, a Hindoo Ra- 
japoot Rajah, and his devoted followers ; for however well defended 
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may havg been the Timour descendants by their Valla Shahes and 
Alla Shahes, the Soorj Posht (or Red Coats), the Khass (or Household 
Guard), the Collars (or purchased slaves), the Gorz-Burdars or mace- 
bearers, the Yessouls, or the Ahedees, or the Ambaries (different kinds 
of guards), they, like other despots, sought strangers to their kindred, 
ana even religion, upon whom they might rest their hope. 

JsTo description, however vivid or gorgeous, can equal the spectacle 
of the Sovereign in thbse proud days, mounting his horse or elephant. 
His reception from his tents was like that of an idol, or of a saint, and 
there were no eyes but for the object of the hopes and fears ox all 
within the camp. The innumerable running footmen in splendid live- 
ries, bearing gold and silver sticks, maces of gold, silver, and iron, silver 
spears and rockets, or the snare arms for the sovereign ; — the camel 
herkarrahs at a distance, ready to head the procession, or to start with 
messages ; — the falconers, with their hooded birds, the dog-keepers, 
and the men attached to the hunting-tigers, each animal covered 
with cloths of brocade -outside the various horse-guards awaiting in 
silence and on foot the royal appearance ; — the chiefs in chain or 
plate armour, with their weapons studded with jewels, ready to mount 
their horses or elephants, their various standards and marks of dig- 
nity floating on high, mixed with the Mahee, or gilt fish, and other 
emblems of honour, of Tartar origin, — made a covp (Ta il that never 
passed the Indus. Conceive all this, repeated not once, but a hundred 
times, and in the midst of scores of elephants, crowned with seats 
of silver, and even gilt, with canopies of the richest stuffs, the bodies 
of these vast creatures, where not bid by gilded trappings, painted 
in various colours, and their teeth encircled with massy rings of the 
precious metals. One larger and more conspicuous than the rest, was 
seen kneeling at the entrance of the tents, distinguished by the 
umbrella shining in the sun with precious stones, (the most ancient 
token of royalty throughout the East,) awaiting the Sultan, whose 
approach is proclaimed alike by the acclamations of his attendants, the 
cry of the elephants, the clangour' of the drums, and the salutes of the 
household artillery, while the Tartar word At tan , be mounted, is passed 
round to the troops in every direction. .Conceive all this, and with the 
red imperial tents as a back ground, and you have but a faint idea of 
the daily scene around the Court of Aurungzebe. 

You have already thought me borrowing from the unedited Nights, 
beyond the thousandth and one, of Arab story, but I must yet detail 
the splendour of a tent, formed by command of Nader Shah on his 
return from, and with the plunder of, Delhi ; and intended as a means 
of exposing his wealth, rather than for habitation. The dMoabah 
Basliee was ordered to construct it, and to ornament it with all the 
richest stuffs and precious stones ; it required several months for its 
completion, and was shown the Shah at Herat. Though lined with 
green satin, a profusion of jewels, and containing all the horse furni- 
ture, sword and quiver sheaths, shields, spear cases, and maces, inlaid 
with precious stones, Nader was dissatisfied, and considering the 
jewels were not seen to advantage, ordered its demolition, and that 
another should be made by his return from an expedition across the 
Gehon. It was finally^approved at Meshed in Khorissan ; the outside 
being of scarlet cloth, and the lining of violet-coloured silk, upon 
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which tvere represented all kinds of birds and beasts, trees and flowers 
embroidered in pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, amethysts, and 
other precious stones. The tent poles were encrusted with gems, and 
the pins for extending the silken cords, and to* be driven into the 
earth, were of gold. 

Let us take one more hasty view, and see in the distance dust raised 
by a detachment joining the army ; two officers gallop across the plain 
to welcome their expected friends, and to, no doUbt, invite, in this t^rue 
country of hospitality, to partake their fare. Yet stay and remark 
those myriads of cattle, in detached herds, covering the country as far as 
the eye can /each. They are bullocks belonging to the Brinjarries, 
venders of grain^ but from their important occupation, the native 
armies depending nearly wholly on them for food, of the greatest con- 
sequence, thus securing to themselves and their drovers the utmost 
respect. That herd of cattle, within the pickets, is not, as you sup- 
pose, belonging to Brinjarries. They are the draft cattle for the 
artillery, for in India, with the exception of a few troops of horse 
artillery, all the eastern trains are drawn by bullocks. 

We have ever* been opposed to guns in a similar primitive state ; 
but it is nevertheless strange that we have not introduced and em- 
ployed horses as in Europe, though we should then have only copied 
from the last great sovereign of the house of Timour, who had light 
guns attached to horses. 

Come, let us descend and regain our homes — But as we passed the small 
wood we had seen from above, the cries before noticed assailed afresh 
the ear, and we learned they came from a mad male elephant, chained 
to some trees, of whose branches he had torn all down within his reach. 
See how he blows through his trunk, strikes it forcibly against the 
ground, and moves angrily and rapidly his ponderous ears ! Observe, 
his Mehout sits wistfully beside him/ scarce out of reach, with his spear 
planted in the ground, looking forward for severity and starvation to 
bring once again the monster under his control. 

Having thus filled the space of tihie, free frftm the sun's endanger- 
ing power, we retraced our steps, pondering on what had thus wiled 
away our time, and imperceptibly approaching the camp, proceeded to 
notice, by closer observation, the manners of its inmates. 

Let us ride along the front of the cavalry lines. The tents of the 
native troops are only long cotton cloths, (pals) stretched over a sup- 
port resting on two upright poles. How ancient is their mode of 
tethering the horses! The Persian cavalry that daily threatened 
Xenophon's retreat, drew off at night to a distant resting-place, fear- 
ing^o 4>e surprised, their chargers being thus in trammels ; there is 
much space lost, but habit proves it necessary, as these vicious horses 
would destroy each other unless thus separated. Some are not less 
dangerous than carnivorous animals, with the small satisfaction, that 
they will not devour their prey. In tdieir jvorst examples, they have 
never been known to injure those naked fellows, occasionally passing 
among them encumbered with vast skins hanging from their necks. 
They are water-carriers, and the necessary and grateful element they 
supply in this burning climate, extorts the kindly feeling of gratitude, 
if not attachment, from the most wicked troop Jiorse. 

The native cavalry regiments are not, in Bengal, so well mounted as 
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you have po doubt heard m England. The best horses are selected for 
sale , with a true mercantile feeling, to cover the portion of the expense ; 
and the next best aie chosen for the King's regiments, who are con- 
sidered as the e/ile <mid reserve, like the cuirassier of Europe. The 
King's cavalry regiment, whose lines we now enter, has been many 
years in India. You conceive it a native regiment, from the copper- 
coloared grooms cleaning the horses. But here the European soldier 
is not expected to exeft himself in this sort of duty, or at farthest but 
to wipe the dust off his horse's coat at evening stables. Those are the 
Syces, or grooms, of whom there are as many as horses. Let us 
pass through the tents, anj walk our horses along the rtar ; that long 
narrow tent is for the social mess, replete with every luxury. Here 
officers enjoy a better table while in the field, than those in Europe 
when in quarters. We have passed the cavalry posted on this flank, 
and these next tents are those of the Sepoy's battalions, and it is only 
considerate to return again to the front in order not to pry too closely, 
and to show respect to their prejudices. Avoid that enclosure, three 
feet square, marked out with a little bank, an inch high, and so care- 
fully swept, — it is the sacred cooking-place of some high caste soldier. 
Had you placed your foot, nay, if its master be devout, had your sha- 
dow passed its verge, he would have undergone the trouble of perfect- 
ing a new kitchen. Plow strangely, not to say absurdly, are the ideas 
of moral impurity thus perverted by ignorance into outward and visible 
signs of idle ceremony ; idolatry itself is of the same growth, being but 
a personification of what is too abstract for the ignorant to reflect upon. 

Its origin is from the priest giving an object for minds to rest upon 
that cannot soar to things above. The privates of this King’s regiment 
can boast tents as convenient as those of their* officers. You may 
judge the number of cloths of which they consist, to intercept the sun’s 
rays, by three of them being a sufficient load for an elephant. 

It is necessary to be careful of the health of men, if it were not on 
the score of humanity, who are brought at an immense expense so 
many thousand miles. 1 They will' soon be confined during the heat of 
the day to their tents, or they would otherwise brave the sun, and soon 
fall victims to its deadly influence. 

You cannot but be amused at the novelty around, or surprised at 
the just adaptment of each and every thing to its purpose. The order 
and regulation are equally complete in the bazars, although the apparent 
crowded confusion argues the reverse: the interior police is closely 
watched by a provost called a cotoal. The tents and hovels are dis- 
tributed in streets, which, after giving oiir horses to the syces, we will ^ 
now walk through on the way to our tents. There are but fe\^,pf tfiese 
temporary habitations to be distinguished from the miserable com- 
monalty, and you might suppose that all the gipsies in the world have 
congregated, and each rivalled the other, mid exhausted their fancy 
and inventive genius in creating means for shelter. 

*VS^i may exclaim in allusion to the miserable materials, as Shak- 
speare does of the English standards before Agincourt — 

u Their ragged curtains are let loose 

“ And" the “ air shakes thorn passing scornfully " 

I grant, that during the most inclement season of the rains, the 
army is seldom in the field, and that while the sun does not incom- 
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mode the natives, their only object is a sheet for privacy and to keep off 
the dew ; but these truths do not better their appearance, or remove their 
resemblance to the coverings of the meanest hedge tramp in England. 

By proceeding down this street, between tw<j rows of what are 
honoured with the names of doghans, or shops, we shall see “ the liu- 
rffours” of this “ eternal fair.” Our advance is greatly retarded by the 
dense crowd, which would lead us to call some cities comparatively 
deserted. Make way for that string of buffaloes .bearing* oil each side 
skins of water. They belong to the numerous fraternity of watfer- 
carriers. Have a care, that in avoiding Sylla you do not fall upon 
Cliaryhdis, in Abe shape of that snorting, vicious, “white Surrey:”— 
Out on the execrable taste of his master, who* has disfigured his flowing 
tail by dying the Power half with red ! 

In the booths around us is to be procured every necessary and luxury 
that is offered for sale in the stationary cities of Hindustan. It is 
ndt as in Europe, where the arrival of a solitary sutler becomes an 
event ; but here each trade lias its own vender, and the shops are as 
numerous as in walled towns. What savoury odours arise from that 
booth on the left! It is a cook-shop. How excellent are those little 
pies ! those croquets appear as good as those at Verey's in the Palais 
Royal ! Try them ; I doubt if they would please so well the taste as 
sight. How carefully that fellow, with the long white beard, holds 
out his right hand to receive in that fiat baked cake those hot balls 
of meat which are poured into it. Though vliat they are dressed in 
looks like oil, it is really clarified buflaloe’s butter. Here is a boutique 
of grain to draw our attention from cookery, not to be looked on at any 
time, much less before breakfast. What a number of different kinds 
of grain are piled in receiving baskets, one above the other ! Here 
the Hindoos may purchase, as their lawgiver, to prevent their abso- 
lutely starving, had the sense to construe all pure from their shops. 
The Brarnins or their wives will grind it themselves in a little simple 
hand-mill. Here is to be had turmcrick and spices for their curries; 
believe me not the mawkish dish so aiiscalled in Europe. Leave free 
passage for these black beauties with jars of water balanced on their 
beads, or less gracefully on their hips. They are, “ God save the mark I” 
except the colour, so many Kcb£kahs of the old masters. Listen to the 
bangles on their ankles, how they jingle as they move. They have 
been enjoying an ablution as well as procuring water : the thin drapery 
of the last is scarce dry, and still clings to her, and pourtrays her 
exact symmetry. Notice that tent with the gable end almost filled 
with vast jars : they are full ofigliee, and large enough to transport the 
“stoutest of the Forty Thieves. This is an ingredient for the 
kitchenTin the most general demand by both Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans. The jars are made of skins, and carried on the march on bullocks 
and buffaloes ; a greasy tradp, almost as disgusting as the cook-shop. 

Those recumbent gentlemen, whose branched habiliments contrast so 
strongly with their sable visages, resting in “'their palanquins, atp in- 
structors or translators, or stewards of establishments, or clerks to 
the public departments. That better-looking hovel, with little to 
draw notice, is for the sale of opium. Observe that blear-eyed, ema- 
ciated wretch, crawling away, and carrying some of the infatuating 
drug in a plantain-leaf. Misery to him who becomes its slave ! it is. 
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with daily instances of its overwhelming and destructive power, in 
constant and universal use, particularly among the Mohammedans, 
though as strictly forbidden by their lawgiver as wine. 

Those splendidly-dressed fellows, in scarlet robes, and white and 
gold turbans and sashes, are Khedmutgars, or footmen, belonging to 
head-quarters. Those in white, with white and red turbans and 
sashes, are servants of the Adjutant-General to the King’s troops. 
Whence arise those sounds of music? they are to entice the unwary 
to' that residence of Nautch girls ; types of the Sirens of old, whose 
warbling and' wiles lead honest iflen, not now-a-days to absolute de- 
struction, but to any thing but good. They are numerous in every 
Indian camp, and at the call of the dissolute and thoughtless soldiery, 
— an universal accompaniment and characteristic of^mercenary valour. 
That strong little covered carriage, drawn by bullocks, and enclosed 
with curtains, is the travelling equipage of a frail, if not fair one. 
Those without musical recommendations, are still more numerous tbnu 
their warbling sisters. The hackarry is occupied: its inhabitant has 
too returned from her morning ride. See her little delicate hand, the 
palm and nails tinged with red, raises gradually the semi-transparent 
bamboo trellis. — Come, my young friend, we had better proceed. 

These innumerable people passing to and fro, and who are only pre- 
vented from jostling us by our complexions and uniforms, are what 
may be described as the working population, who live by the daily 
sweat of their brow, ever looking out for accidental and itinerant 
labour. On marching days they are all in requisition, to transport 
most of the goods, and different descriptions of articles around us. 
To describe every class, and each specific trade, would require not only 
more patience than either of us can boast, under the increasing heat 
of the sun, but more minute knowledge of the native customs than is 
usually gained by Europeans ; and I hope enough has been explained 
to throw light on the character of the camp, and to satisfy observation. 

But this wheedling beggar reminds me, that the mendicants in camp 
bear a just proportion to their usual numbers m other situations. They 
consider themselves as much belonging to the Barra Lnshkur , as the 
proudest sepoy, and obey the Commaqder-in-Chiefs orders of halting 
and moving, as though they we#fc solely directed by them, and as if they 
held official military situations. Let us draw near this strange-dresseil 
creature, whose loud cries are only drowned by his constant blows on 
the small round drum before him. He is also an itinerant mendicant, 
but boasts a sacred calling. He sits on a little carpet, and has planted 
a gaudy flag behind him, which waves gaily from its staff, to which he 
has fastened his pony; for, however strange it may appear^ it is not"* 
the less true, that the Indian beggars are often mounted, without 
proving the truth of a Western proverb, however they may deserve its 
denunciation. He is one of the fakers,, whose fame has spread to - 
Europe, and has here planted himself on the side of the route, by which 
the detachment arriving must pass. He utters prayers for their com- 
mon benefit, and calls down blessings on the heads of officers and men, 
and if we had time to wait, should see his carpet covered with pice and 
cowries. Come, let us away to our tents, as the worthless cheat ob- 
serves us, and will ett attendant make an attack upon our good-nature, 
charity,’ or weakness. 1 
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A LG I liltS IN 1816. 

FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER OF LOUD EXMOUTH’8 FLEET. 

* London, Dec. 1830. 

My Dear A . It was in the beautiful summer of 1816, that 

H. M. Ship Ilebrus was lying at the Cove of Cork, in company wit^i 
the Tonnant, bearing the flag of Sir Benjamin Hallowell. Both ships 
were fitted for the peace establishment ; all thoughts of war were at an 
end, and we passed our time pleasantly, if not profitably, by’undertak- 
ing smftli sailing excursions with the ship’s boats, in conjunction with 
the gentlemen's hookers, or pleasure yachts*; occasionally forming 
cricket-matches on shore ; in fact, pursuing any occupation that served 
to dissipate the enntri consequent on a life of inactivity and repose. 
Our officers were beginning to be enamoured of the “ Passage” balls, 
not only for the amusement of dancing, but for the sake of the fair 
ladies whom they occasionally danced with, and several incipient at- 
tachments were on the tapis, when, doubtless to the great disappoint- 
ment of the Irish belles, and to their general surprise and astonish- 
ment, on the noon of Monday, 8th July, our Captain came on 
l>oard with the intelligence that orders had arrived for us to proceed 
immediately to Plymouth, in order that we might form one of the 
squadron destined to attack Algiers, under the command of Admiral 
Lord Exmouth. What a contrast did one short fleeting hour present 
on board of our vessel ; all was now life, soul, and activity ! Capt. 
Palmer went on board the Tonnant for volunteers to complete our war 
complement ; all her ship’s company were eager for the expected ser- 
vice, and one hundred fine fellows were selected and came on board 
forthwith. Our officers, you may rest assured, were on the qui vive 
for their “ washed clothes,” which were 911 shore under the surveillance 
of a pretty nymph, yclept a bum boat woman, — too good-looking to 
be honest in her station, and that our gentlemen found to their sorrow ; 
for no sooner did the pretty Peggy hepr that thq good ship Hebrus 
was to sail at daylight on the morrow, than she and the clothes made 
sail on an opposite tack ; and for the sake of our honourable destina- 
tion, the majority of us had to piit up quj^tly with the loss of sundry 
articles, most essential to a sailor’s comfort on a cruise. Thenceforward 
I have ever most especially guarded against the fascinations of a hand- 
some laundress, scrupulously selecting the ugliest, having at least 
purchased that dear-bought experience. 

At daylight, Tuesday 9th July, we weighed and made all sail for 
Plymouth, where we found a great portion of the squadron fitting with 
the utmost>expedition. On our arrival, the Eridanus frigate . was put 
hors de combat ; the dock-yard was kept open all night, and stores of 
every description furnished at all hours. By dint of incredible exer- 
tion, working both day and night, actually clearing six lighters at one 
period, in the short space of thirty-six hours wtj were reported ready 
for sea, having completed provisions, water, guns, powder, and stores 
in this limited time. So eager elate were our ship's com- 
pany for the expected service, that it was with difficulty one watch 
could be prevailed upon to quit the deck when they were relieved at 
night. Tliis humble tribute of praise is due to mr noble crew, the 
majority of whom were sons of Hibernia, men who ever gallantly shared 

U. S. Journ. No. 27. Feb. 1831 . N 
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in the dangers of the day, both by “ hood and field, ” in the splen- 
did series of battles that have raised our country to the pinnacle of 
glory it occupies midst surrounding nations : — but of this enough. 
Placards were ported all oVer the town, offering a gratuity of two 
months' pay for volunteers to man the squadron ; but at this period our 
ships experienced the greatest difficulty in getting men, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost diligence and perseverance were used to effect it ; in 
fact, a general mistrust pervaded the minds of our seamen, many of 
whom had gone over to America^full of the idea of Yankee liberty and 
independence. However, on Saturday, the 27th of July, Lord Ex- 
mouth arrived from Portsmouth in the Queen Charlotte, and the whole 
squadron being manned and ready for sea, the n^xt day at noon we 
weighed and stood down Channel, with* a fair wind, and hearts elate at 
the idea of once more being led to victory, and another laurel being 
added to the national wreath. Off Falmouth, the Minden, was 
despatched to Gibraltar, to make preparation for the fleet, and both our 
frigate and the Granicus took each a trail sport in tow, laden with naval 
stores and ammunition. We encountered a tedious passage, the mono- 
tony of which was in some measure relieved by constant and unremit- 
ting exercise at the great guns. 

On Saturday, 8th August, we arrived at Gibraltar, and were joined 
by a, Hutch squadron of five frigates and a sloop-of-war, under the 
command of Vice-Admiral Capellan, who volunteered hisf services to 
co-operate with the British commander. The squadron was here em- 
ployed in sending on shore the spare stores, spars. See. aj|d in com- 
pleting the ammunition that had been expended on the passage. We 
likewise exercised the flat-bottomed boats, with which each frigate 
and line-of-battle ship was supplied to fire the Congreve rockets. 

On the 14th of August, at H 80 a.m. we weighed and made all sail 
to the eastward, having fitted up a Government lighter as an explosion 
Vessel : we were also accompanied by> a small flotilla of gun-boats, 
which were placed under the ^command of Lieut. Frederick Thomas 
Mich ell, who was an old follower of the Admiral's, and had the repu- 
tation of being a most daring and gallant officer. The wind, although 
light, continued favourable, and we had every probability of making a 
rapid passage. On the afternoon of the 15th, we observed the Island 
of Alboram : the weather was beautiful in the extreme, and the wind 
continued fair until the 17 th, when, to our great mortification, it veered 
round to the eastward, in which quarter it renftiined several days. 
During the passage we were joined by the Prometheus (corvette;, which 
imparted the intelligence that both the Consul’s wife and sister had es- 
caped, each dressed in a midshipman's uniform, and were tliev* oil* board ; 
but the Consul, Mr. M‘7)onnel, and two boats' crews belonging to the 
Prometheus, that had been sent on shore to bring him off, had been 
thrown into a dungeon, and considerable fears were entertained for 
their safety, in consequence of the fury of the populace having been 
excited by the news of the threatened attack of the British fleet. It 
was some alleviation to the wounded feelings of the Consul's wife, that 
her infant, (which had been seized bv the guards when on the point of 
embarkation,) had been sent off to the Prometheus by the express 
orders of the Hey, who, in this instance, appears to have been governed 
by , the feelings of humanity and justice. As may be supposed, the 
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treachery displayed in the incarceration of our countrymen, before any 
declaration of war lmd taken place, only tended to increase the anxiety 
of all hands ; and, believe me, many a fervent prayer was offered up 
for a fair wind; but, in spite of prayer or petition, ifcolus continued in- 
exorable ; calm succeeded to calm, but still an easterly breeze arose to 
damp our spirits, and depress the hopes in which we had fondly in- 
dulged. By dint, however, of continued perseverance and incredible 
exertion, in taking advantage of the , slightest slant of wind, on tile 
2f)th we succeeded in gaining sight M the land, situated a few miles 
to the? westward of Algiers ; and at daylight on Tuesday, 27th August, 
we indistinctly* observed the high land of Algiers to the southward. 
Need I paint to you, my dear A——, the highly-wrought excitement of 
curiosity and delight which pervaded every mind, when the haze clear- 
ed away, and the sun hurst forth with a brilliancy known only to a 
southern clime ? Every telescope was put in requisition to view the 
bristling and tremendous fortifications which defend the city. I per- 
ceived at once these Algerines were not ignorant of the enjoyments of 
life. What delicious romantic scenery bursts upon the eye in every 
direction ! and the town itself, which is built upon a steep acclivity, is 
surrounded by the most enchanting villas the imagination can picture ! 
The adjoining country appeared a perfect Elysium. 

I need not inform you that the great strength of the city lay in the 
batteries at its base, the principal part of which are built upon the 
Mole, and extend in a south-easterly direction ; they had hitherto been 
considered impregnable to a naval attack. The land defences were 
notoriously weak, for with the exception of the Emperor’s fort, which 
was built upon a hill, and commands the town, they could offer little 
resistance in that quarter, depending for security upon the great diffi- 
culty of transporting an army to the shores of Africa. However, to 
return from this digression, I must state to you that the Admiral des- 
patched one of his lieutenants in the Queen Charlotte’s cutter, with a 
Hag of truce, offering certain terms, \yhich if acqeded to, the Dey of 
Algiers would escape the threatened attack. Between eight and nine 
o’clock, the boat was towed in shore by the Severn frigate : about 
eleven we observed her comnnAicate with a flag of truce from the 
shore, having previously cast off from the frigate, in consequence of the 
light variable winds which prevailed. 

The Admiral now took advantage of the sea breeze from the south- 
ward, to run the s<fuadron closer in : we beat to quarters, and cleared 
ship for action by signal. Need I tell you, my dear fellow, how many- 
anxious doubts and fears were hazarded as to the result of the negotia- 
tion nou^pending ? You will readily believe me when 1 say, that with 
the characteristic thoughtlessness of the British tar, reckless of conse- 
quences, the most ardent wishes were breathed that the Dey might be 
obstinate, in order that the barbarians might receive their due meed of 
punishment for having given Jack the trouble'of coming tso far to de- 
mand satisfaction. A small French frigate was observed standing out 
of the Mole, under a salute of a few guns from the batteries ; and her 
Captain proceeded on board the Queen Charlotte, it was believed for 
the purpose of endeavouring to dissuade the gallant Admiral from at- 
tacking the city, stating, that the fortifications wore impregnable, that 
the result would be failure and unnecessary effusion of blood. Our 
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Chief desired him to u top his boom/' and mind his own business, 
which he did most speedily, standing out and lying-to in the offing, 
a silent spectator of the passing scene. 

At 11. 50, we * hove to, and at noon Algiers bore north-west four 
miles ; the weather beautiful in the extreme, and the wind blowing a 
moderate breeze from the southward. The Admiral now telegraphed 
to the fleet, that the ship’s companies would have time to go to dinner. 
Many a proud and gallant heart sat down this day to eat his last allow- 
ance of salt-junk and plum-duff; the panikin of grog was handed 
round ; the flowing jest, the merry laugh, and then the friendly grasp 
exchanged between messtnates, with an affectionate commission in the 
event of death, were the only preparations considered necessary by our 
gallant seamen for entering into “ that bourne from whence no travel- 
ler returns.” In the Middies* berth we were all mirth and hilarity, 
careless to a degree ; the sole conversation was the coming action, and 
believe me, dear A , to my shame be it spoken, so little did the dic- 

tates of humanity plead in my bosom, that with the rest of my gay 
thoughtless companions, 1 earnestly invoked the Supreme Being to 
grant us the chance of battle, and that no unforeseen casualty might 
intervene to prevent the fulfilment of our wishes. I dare say you will 
shake your head at this avowal, but you must remember the majority 
of us were unfledged boys, and sighing ardently for that distinction in 
the service which we thought would be awarded to each individual 
sharing in a general action : — But a truce to moralizing, and let me 
inform you that all the bombs took their stations about ten* o’clock, 
abreast of the town and Mole batteries; the whole of them, with the 
exception of the Infernal, out of point blank range. The Captain of 
this vessel, (erring on the side of gallantry,) was, however, the cause 
of much unnecessary effusion of blood ; in consequence of his temerity, 
the ship suffered severely, and was the only small craft that received a 
shot. We now observed the Severn standing out, (no answer having 
been given to the Admiral’s requisition,) and our men having had their 
dinner, we beat to quarters. 

At 1. 30, the Admiral annulled the truce, and made the general 
signal to the fleet, u Are you ready ? ’’•which was instantly answered in 
the affirmative. Then up went the joyous flags, “ Bear up and pre- 
pare for battle.” The fleet accordingly stood in with a fine southerly 
breeze in the following order- — Queen Charlotte, Leander, Severn, Glas- 
gow, Hebrus, Superb, Impregnable, Albion, the Minden and Granicus in 
reserve, in order to remedy any defect that might occur in the ships of 
the squadron taking their position, and the Prometheus, Herqp, Mu* 
tine, Cordelia and Britomart sloops, keeping out of gun-shot tintil the 
action had commenced, together with the Dutch squadron, to avoid the 
confusion that might otherwise have arisen. You will readily believe 
this was a most trying and critical moment — it was yet doubtful whe- 
ther the Dey would not come to terms, as he had done the preceding 
summer. The town and fortifications displayed the bloody flag, and 
whole troops of men and camels were seen in motion to the westward. 
Our gallant fellows, with the ropes in their hands ready to shorten sail, 
breathless anxiety depicted in each countenance, offered a fine study 
for the pencil of a Salvator Rosa. 



2, 30, The Queen Charlotte has reached the Mole-Head flatteries. 
She is now anchored within forty or fifty yards--a gun is fired from 
the short* — the report of another is heard — our brave Admiral is dis- 
tinctly seen on the poop to waive his hat — and then the thrilling pause 
that follows ! — Tis past— a vivid dash of fire is seen to envelope his 
ship, and the roar of a thousand pieces of artillery succeeds -what 
mortal can describe the fetdings of each individual at this dread mo- 
ment of excitement ! Showers of shot whistling past him in evefcy 
direction, while imperative discipline fixes him to the spot, a living 
statue of suspense and anxiety ; as the gallant vessel flies to the goal 
of honourable distinction, how tardily the flehting moments pass, until 
the orders are given to clew up and shorten sail ; from that period 
the scene changes as it were by magical illusion, glowing animation 
pervades each group of hardy tars ; while our Captain, decorated with 
the glittering insignia he had honourably won in former days, gives his 
orders in the same cool and deliberate manner as if we were bringing 
up at Spithead. 

About forty minutes after two o’clock, having previously lashed our 
top-chains along the cable to guard it from being shot away, we let go 
our stern anchor with a spring upon each bow, at the distance of a 
cable and a quarter from the light-house battery, our position bearing 
upon the Admiral’s larboard quarter ; and we instantly relieved the 
suspense of our gallant crew, by commencing a vigorous and well- 
directed cannonade against the foe. At this period I was standing by 
our wheel, and could distinctly perceive each ship that followed us 
anchor in succession. The Impregnable, hearing the flag of Rear-Ad- 
miral Milne, appeared to occupy a situation that was terribly exposed, 
being open to the whole range of the light-house batteries, and from 
the circumstance of being anchored v,erv far out, offered a most im- 
posing and unerring mark to the guns of the enemy* At the close of 
the action, she had to regret the loss of upwards of two hundred offi- 
cers and seamen who were killed and •wounded. , 

In about the space of half an hour, we had to suspend our fire, and 
view with admiration the gallant little Granicus run boldly in between 
our ship and the batteries, wheA she anchored^ on our starboard bow, 
close under the muzzle of their guns; she suffered very severely, and 
it was only wonderful that she was not literally blown to atoms ; after 
the Leander, I should say this daring little frigate occupied the post 
of honour in this day’s battle. The Superb, 74, being anchored on 
our starboard quarter, we had a very small space left to fire our broad- 
side, but thanks to constant exercise, it made little or no difference ; 
the co&Ctntrated fire of our guns was rapidly thrown between the 
narrow coniines of the two last mentioned vessels, and as the smoke 
cleared away occasionally, wc could observe fragments of the light- 
house falling, which was hailed with repeated cheers by our seamen, 
who regarded the circumstance as an omen* of the impression which 
their guns made upon the batteries. I should remark to you, that the 
Dutch squadron eame-to about three quarters of an hour after the 
action had commenced. The Dutch Admiral, ill the Melampus, an- 
chored right athwart our bows, and took off the fire of a battery right 
a-head of us, which at intervals would othetwise have raked us 
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severely^ The Dutch frigate Diana was opposed to a very strong 
fortification to the westward of the town, and which stood in a raking 
position to our fleet ; but as for the rest of their squadron, they might 
at this moment « as well have been at Jerusalem : in the first posi- 
tion they occupied, I could distinctly perceive the shot from the bat- 
teries fall short of them ; they however weighed again and stood 
closer in. f 

* About twenty minutes past three, our rocket flat-boat was ordered 
away, under the command of two gallant Midshipmen, Symes and 
Pocock. As the latter went down the side, I shook hands with* him, 
as he exultingly exclairfied — “ To-day, my dear fellow, mind, I will 
have death or promotion,” — as you wili learn hereafter, his anticipation 
was too fatally verified. At this period the Admiral made the general 
signal Infallible,” which was received with hearty cheers, as we 
observed the town and various store-houses blaze up in several places, 
and likewise saw a frigate in flames within the Mole. Do you know 
this daring feat was partly performed by our two gallant Mids in the 
flat, who, without orders, had pulled inside the Mole, exposed to a 
tremendous fire of musketry, notwithstanding which they succeeded 
in following Major Gossett, (of the Marine Artillery,) in the Queen 
Charlotte's boat, and getting alongside one of the frigates and firing 
several rockets; but nearly the whole crew fell victims to their teme- 
rity, only three escaped being either killed or wounded. Perceiving 
the frigate in a blaze, our flat cast off, and was drifting fast on shore, 
in the face of a thousand muskets; a few moments and their fate would 
have been irrevocably sealed ; poor Pocock had received a shot through 
the head, which instantly terminated his earthly career, and Symes 
was lying in the bottom of the boat nearly senseless, having the tip of 
his tongue shot off, great part, of his lower jaw carried away, with 
several of his teeth, and the knuckles of one hand severely wounded. 
One of the men exclaimed — “ For God's sake, Mr. Symes, what's to be 
done, we shall all be jnurdered !” At this critical moment, he rose up, 
stuffed a handkerchief in his mouth, to staunch the blood, wrapped 
another round his hand, and in this miserable condition the gallant 
fellow pulled the stroke oar until the flat reached the Queen Charlotte, 
when he fainted from loss of blood, and with the rest of the wounded 
crew, was taken on board. Poor fellow, the Admiral made honourable 
mention of him in his despatches ; of course he was promoted and re- 
ceived a pension for life, but he will never be able to serve again. 
What a pity such heroic acts in our service do not receive some 
honourable distinction ! you see they are known only to a few cjjeuin— 
scribed individuals, and are soon consigned to unmerited oblififin. 

I suppose you will very naturally wish to know how I came to have 
leisure? to make all these remarks and observations, in the hurry and 
confusion attending ail action : you shall liear. A few days previously, 
we rounded to at the cftJl of a man overboard ; your humble servant 
jumped into the jolly boat, which was let down by the run, and the 
tips of his fingers on the right hand were genteelly carried away ; so with 
my right arm in a sling, after having pointed and fired one of our 
carronades some thirty or forty times, I became weary of such occupa- 
tion, and cormnenced«*star-gazing, and taking notes of the sublime and 
imposing spectacle which presented itself around me. 
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When the sun shed his parting rays upon the western hills/ and the 
lengthened shades of night were rapidly succeeding, it was a glorious 
and resplendent sight to behold the enemies' frigates successively drifting 
out in a blaze of liquid flame, their mtists and ^agls burning like a 
fiery cross, the hemisphere one lurid mass of fire and smoke, occa- 
sionally relieved by an explosion from the batteries. The Congreve 
rockets hissing through the air — the fiery shells, like thunderbolts, 
spreading retribution on the barbarians — the roar, the shouts, the 
cheers, the incessant cannonade for hours — the men covered and be- 
grimed with powder-smoke and dirt, many of whom with nought save 
a pair of canvass trowsers and a handkerchief bound round the head, — 
altogether seemed Jike Milton's scene of Pandemonium, and the sur* 
rounding devastation the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The Impregnable had suffered so severely, that the Rear-Admiral 
had been obliged to apprise Lord Exmouth of the fact. The Glasgow 
was ordered to make a diversion in her favour, but while weighing her 
anchor for that purpose, she suffered tremendously from several raking 
shots ; and in consequence of the calm that succeeded the cannonade, 
was again obliged to come to, without being able to render the Im- 
pregnable any assistance whatever. Perhaps I should not omit to 
inform you, that during the afternoon, the Granicus sent twice on 
board of us, to say that we were firing into them, and to request that 
we would cease altogether. To this Capt. Palmer positively objected, 
and desired the officer to go round the main-deck and view the manner 
in which every gun was pointed, and if he could by any yjossibility say 
the Granicus was endangered, then lie would cease firing. Subse- 
quently, it was fully proved that not a shot had pierced her larboard side, 
but I dare say it was not very pleasant to her gallant crew to be ex- 
posed to such a tremendous cross- fir c § ; our broadsides rapidly whiz- 
zing past them, left sufficient scope to the imagination for them to 
believe that our shot might occasionally take a wrong direction. 

Let me now take a general review, of the fleet with their several 
positions: lean honestly assure you, thereunder had quite enough 
upon her hands for two frigates ; she most gallantly maintained her 
situation against the Fish-Market battery, while her after guns swept 
the interior of the Mole, and nearly destroyed the whole Algerine 
flotilla of gun-boats. This noble frigate suffered very severely, the 
upper guns on the Fish-Market completely commanded her spar deck, 
and she was anchored so close to the shore, that the enemy literally 
fired their muskets in at the port-holes. The Severn occupied a posi- 
tion a-head of the Leander, and rendered her very efficient support, 
and alstJ^xperieuced a severe loss in killed and wounded ; she had one 
of her boat's carronades mounted in her fore-top, and lost nearly the 
whole of her men stationed to work it. Mr. James Foster, Midship^ 
man, had his arm shot off, atid was lowered from the top, went below, 
and suffered amputation, without betraying* any sign of suffering. 
However, to proceed with my relation, the Glasgow did her best to 
support the Queen Charlotte, which had actually battered the Mole- 
Head iuto one vast heap of ruins. As I have before stated, the Gra- 
nicus occupied a station that you would hardly have conceived it pos- 
sible for a line-of-battle ship to have maintained ; the Superb had an 
excellent berth in a line astern of her, and we occupied a position out- 
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side these two vessels, firing through the space left between them ; it 
must be confessed not a very good berth, but doubtless our cannonade 
must have been tremendous in its effects, from the circumstance of the 
fire of each gun tending to tine same point : generally speaking, the shot 
from the batteries went far over us ; our awning, which was spread in 
lieu of a splinter netting, was cut to pieces, and although we suffered 
severely in the hull, very few were killed or wounded on board* Far- 
ther along, to the ^south-eastward, lay the Minden, Albion, and Im- 
pregnable; the latter ship at a very considerable distance from the 
Light-house battery, and low fortifications which extended to the east- 
ward, and were connected to the former by an isthmtfs. It is almost 
impossible to conceive the strength of this last # mentioned battery, 
which really from its position might almost be considered impregnable 
against the attack of any ship in the universe ; the guns were very 
heavy, and just bristling above the rocks, altogether it was astonishing 
the Impregnable was enabled to maintain her ground ; had it been in 
her power to have anchored two cables’ length closer, she must then 
inevitably Have battered the whole in ruins, and would have avoided 
at least one half the guns which bore upon her during the action, but 
from the light airs that prevailed when she took her position there 
was no alternative. The sloops, with the exception of the Mutine, 
continued under way, and occasionally threw in a broadside ; the 
Heron lay athwart our stern, firing over us at a battery upon our lar- 
board bow, which perhaps might have severely injured us. From the 
circumstance of the corvettes and brigs floating so low in the water, 
not one received any damage. 

Between nine and ten our ammunition began to decrease very ra- 
pidly, and we were forced to slacken the vigorous cannonade we had 
hitherto maintained. Our men now began to exhibit manifest symp- 
toms of fatigue, by actually dropping down at their quarters fast asleep, 
notwithstanding the incessant roar of artillery by which we were 
surrounded. To give you a just conception of the incessant din at 
this period, the explosion vessel was fired close under the batteries 
opposed to the Impregnable ,* and strange to relate, although the ves- 
sel was charged with one hundred and fifty barrels of powder, I 
was not sensible of the report — What do you think of that ? — On 
shore it would have sounded like an earthquake, and have shivered 
half our capital to atoms. 

At ten o’clock the lire of the enemy visibly abated along the Mole 
batteries, and the Admiral observing one of the Algerine frigates 
drifting towards him in one sheet of flame, he hauled out by a hawser, 
made fast to our ship, and we remained athwart the bows ufrflje huge 
Queen Charlotte more than half an hour. Lord Exrnouth hailed us, 
trusting Capt. Palmer was safe, which compliment was returned, and 
answered in the affirmative by the brave old Admiral, who, by the by, 
had received a severe contusion in the cheek ; he informed us that the 
work was completed in gallant style, and nought remained but for 
each vessel to get out of gun-shot as speedily as possible — stating that 
his wishes relative to the attack were fully accomplished, and he 
desired us to cease firing, except we should be annoyed by any raking 
shots. At half past feu o’clock, having cleared the Admiral’s ship, we 
got two guns out of the stern-ports, cut the cable, and towed out with 
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the assistance of our boats, in conjunction with the fleet, some of whom 
were in the most dangerous and trying situation, especially the Severn 
and Leander ; the latter ship had been deplorably cut up, and nothing 
save a most providential light air that how sprang .up off the land 
could have preserved the remnant of her crew from the carnage on 
her decks. 

When the enemy observed this manoeuvre, I suppose they gained 
fresh spirit, for showers of round and grape shot were poured from the 
Emperor's fort and other batteries, which cut away several of our oars. 
The sloops assisted the line-of-battle ships with their sweeps, and 
never shall 1 forget the grandeur and solemnity of the passing scene at 
this interesting moment ; the hemisphere was illumined bright as noon 
day ; every portion of the city could be distinctly discerned, the flames 
from which seemed to be one dense mass of lurid fire ; the bombs were 
still throwing shells with terrible precision, and occasionally the Con- 
greve Rockets would make you start as if you had received a shock 
from an electric machine, as suddenly from under the stern or quarter 
they were discharged into the town. We now made all sail to the 
land-breeze, that is to say, as well as we were able, having great por- 
tion of our gear cut away ; and it was with the greatest difficulty the 
men could be made to comprehend the orders given ; it was necessary 
to bawl loud in their ears, the majority of them being completely deaf 
from the incessant cannonade that had continued for so many hours, 
and many of them remained in this state for a considerable period : but 
unfortunately our work was yet to come ; the carpenter reported that 
we had five feet and a half of water in the hold, and that we were 
making two feet and a half per hourj consequently, instead of piping 
the hammocks down, we had to keep all hands employed during the 
night at the chain-pumps ; and such a tremendous night it was, the 
thunder roared, the lightning flashed and the rain descended in torrents ! 
The uproar of the elements added terrific grandeur to the scene of 
desolation before our eyes. , 

At daylight when we anchored, and had time to examine our da- 
mages, we found that we had received twenty-two round shot in our 
hull, both our fore and main-masts were shot through, together with 
our main and fore-topsail-yards ; notwithstanding which we had 
only four men killed and seventeen wounded ; but in general actions 
this must be the result of chance, and I do not imagine it to be a fair 
criterion of the damage you are enabled to do your opponent ; for the 
Albion, 74, bad a very good berth, and yet she only lost three killed 
and fifteen wounded. Among the former was a most amiable young 
man, JVfirvMends, who had come out to join a surveying ship as assist- 
ant-surveyor, being a very clever draughtsman. He had formerly served 
as a Mid on board the Hebrus, where from fortuitous circumstances he 
became excessively religious, hnd such strong hold did the doctrine of 
predestination take upon the mind of this*y»ung officer, that before the 
action, lie actually wrote a letter to his friends, in the full assurance 
that he should fall in the battle, and that they would never more be- 
hold him. Perhaps I should not have stated this circumstance to you, 
but as the life of Mr. Mends has been published by a religious society, 
he becomes, as it were, a public character, and be assured he fell 
deeply regretted by all who knew him. He stood in the relation of 
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nepheW to the distinguished Post-Captain of the same name, who lost 
his arm in the service, and, I believe, fell a sacrifice to the climate 
while serving as Commodore on the coast of Africa. You will smile 
when I tell you that many* Mids made reciprocal agreements that in 
the event of one falling, the other was to succeed to his effects, and 
more than one will was made upon the occasion ; and, in one instance, 
on board the Superb, a young lad, who stood very much in need of it, 
became possessed of a splendid fit-out in consequence of the death of a 
gentleman, who left it to him by his will, which was, not proved in 
Doctors’ Commons. 

Most of our ships hall expended nearly the whole of their ammuni- 
tion in the action, so that you will say it was tinv2 for us to haul out 
when we did. As a fair estimate, you may take the Ilebrus, for I be- 
lieve every vessel fired nearly in proportion. We fired away about one 
hundred and ten barrels of powder and three thousand round shot, — 
pretty well for a day's diversion, was it not ? The loss in killed and 
wounded, of the British squadron, amounted to more than eight hun- 
dred men, — a greater number, in relation to the number of ships en- 

f aged, than was ever before recorded in any general naval action. The 
>utch squadron lost between fifty and sixty in killed and wounded. 
Thanks from Admiral Lord Exmouth were now read to the ship’s 
company, for their gallantry in the late battle : and we were all ac- 
tively employed in repairing damages. What a situation must it have 
been for the poor Consul’s wife and sister, who were on board a trans- 
port during the battle ! When attacked by the French, in the r reign 
of Louis XIV. the Algerines actually fired off the French Consul in a 
mortar ; but in this instance, humanity, or rather fear, prevailed. To 
have observed the order and line appearance which our fleet presented, 
notwithstanding the hard rubs we had experienced, was indeed a fine 
sight : only two of our ships, the Severn and Impregnable, had occa- 
sion to shift a spar. It must have been a severe mortification to the 
Dey, to view his fortifications, nearly battered to ruins, with compara- 
tive impunity, by a squadron that only numbered five ships of the line. 
On Thursday we were obliged to heave down and careen our vessel, 
which was built of fir, and had lasted her contract : the carpenter of 
the dag-ship surveyed us, and it was almost a matter of doubt whether 
we should be allowed to proceed home. 

His Majesty’s ship, Ister, arrived this day, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Charles Penrose; their mortification at having arrived too 
late to share in the glory of the memorable 27th, may easily be con- 
ceived. It is reported, that when the ship first gained sight of the 
port, and ascertained that a battle had taken place, the gallafj'TAdmiral 
could scarce repress a tear of vexation and disappointment. 

On Friday we shifted our berth close in shore, to cover the embark- 
ation of the slaves on board the transports ; a treaty of peace having 
been signed, by which*the Dey agreed to surrender up all the Chris- 
tian slaves within his dominions, to abolish Christian slavery for ever, 
and to indemnify the several European States for the amount of money 
paid by them as ransom during this year, and which amounted to 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars ; he also consented to make a 
public apology to* tire Consul for his treatment, and afford him ample 
remuneration for the destruction of his property. 
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This afternoon the boats of the fleet were sent to embark the slaves, 
to the amount of fifteen hundred, and about five o'clock the two trans- 
ports were towed out, having received the whole of* them on board. 
Poor fellows ! their deafening cheers as they passed dhcji vessel of the 
British line, that had so gallantly redeemed them from captivity, 
pierced the heart of each individual present; it was impossible to re- 
press the enthusiastic feeling that pervaded the mind whilst witness-* 
ing this cheering spectacle. 1 fairly wept in spite of myself. i 

While our ship occupied this position close in-shore, our boats were 
frequently employed in the most revolting office humanity can ima- 
gine : in the heat of action, as the men were* killed, of course they 
were immediately thnown overboard ; for several successive days nu- 
merous bodies would rise close to us, presenting one bloated mass of 
putridity, and we had to perform the revolting ceremony of fastening 
a double-headed shot to their neck and heels, thus consigning them to 
their ocean-bed. I shall never forget the horrid feeling of disgust I 
experienced when I witnessed the first body rise upon the surface of 
the sea. We were bathing, and one of the Mids called out that a 
large fish was close by me, I turned my head and fixed my eyes upon 
a corse, a loathsome spectacle of frail humanity, swollen and bloated to 
a tremendous size ; I experienced such a revulsion of feeling that I 
fairly shuddered, and thought I should have sunk before I reached the 
boat, which I did most eagerly, resolving that this should be my last 
aquatic feat in Algiers’ bay, and I honestly assure you that I kept my 
word. 

On Sunday, 1st September, the public thanks of the Commander- 
iu-Cliief were again read to the ship’s company, for tlieir exertions in 
the late battle, as were the orders for Thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for the victory we had gained, when of course Divine Service was per- 
formed, and a suitable prayer read upon the solemn occasion. During, 
the period we remained in the bay, fresh meat and vegetables of every 
description were furnished to the wounded, and the utmost attention 
was promptly and constantly afforded to those gallant fellows. 

At 8 p.m. Tuesday September 3d, we observed the Admiral burn a 
blue-light, and loose sails, at wliivk period we weighed, in company 
with the fleet, and bade adieu to the shores of Africa.* 

At seven o’clock on the morning of the 4th, we answered the Admi- 
ral’s signal to proceed to Gibraltar, and to that effect, made all sail for 
that port. Perhaps I ought*to inform you, that Lord Exmouth’s flag- 
officer, Chip!. James Brisbane, went home overland with the despatches, 
and that the Severn, with the specie, convoyed the transports to Leg- 
horn, &c.1feliere they were received with acclamations as the liberators 

+ The \vtiter was on shore at Alters in September 1819 ; they were even then 
repairing the batteries with constant and unremitting assiduity. Troops of Negro 
slaves and hnho,h with panniers laden with stones, arrived constantly from the coun- 
try. The artisans were kept at woik upon the fortifications, and at this period 
they were excessively tenacious as to our making the slightest remark or observation 
upon the mole-batteries, and watched us witli a most jealous eye. I had the curi- 
osity, or perhaps imprudence, to go into one of their coffee-houses, and sat down a 
considerable time conversing with a Turkish renegado, who commanded one of their 
ships; he positively informed me, that it was not the Dey’s intention to have fought 
the battle, and that the firing from the battery was without his orders. 
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of thfe poor slaves. We arrived at ten o'clock on the night of the 10th 
of Sept, having despatched both our yawls to assist in towing in the 
Leander, as we* observed her becalmed at the back of the rock. At 
eleven a.m., on "Thursday; 12th Sept. Lord Exmouth arrived with the 
squadron, and was enthusiastically received amid the joyous cheers of 
r every soul in the garrison ; and as an honourable testimonial to the 
gallant veteran, a Jen de joie was fired from nearly every gun on the 
« rock, the reverberating echoes from which were splendid and imposing 
in the extreme : — 

“ Thus should desert in arms be ever crowned.” 

On Friday the 13th, the gallant Admiral came en board of our ship, as 
he did to all the rest of the fleet: of course the hands were turned up. 
He first directed his attention to the seamen, impressively thanking them 
for their gallant support on the 27th, which he assured them never 
could be erased from his memory ; then, turning to the officers, said, 
“ Gentlemen, I cannot adequately express to you how gratified I feel 
at the noble conduct of each officer in His Majesty's fleet upon the late 
memorable occasion ; be satisfied that your gallant exertions never 
shall be forgotten, at least by myself; and I beg to assure you, if ever 
it should fall to my lot to command another fleet against the t^iemies of 
our country, I should feel it a most imperative duty to select the brave 
men by whom I am surrounded, and should trust I might again have 
the honour of leading to victory. Capt. Palmer, good day ; rely upon it 
that the noble manner in which you seconded my intentions, will ever 
be felt with respect and gratitude.” The gallant old chief then cor- 
dially shook him by the hand, graciously bowed to all hands, and de- 
scended the ship's side, accompanied by the hearty cheers of as brave a 
ship's company as ever graced His Majesty's navy. This night we 
parted from our brave companions in arms, with a strong breeze, and 
ran into the Bay of Cadiz, where we remained several days in one of 
the most lovely and delicious spots on the face of the earth, in the 
hopes of getting a freight ; but the merchants, 1 believe, were rather 
afraid of consigning their specie to the custody of our frail bark, conse- 
quently we made sail for merry England, without attaining our object. 
Upon our homeward passage, you may rest satisfied, our late action 
was fought over again and again. Algiers, with its concomitant scene 
of terrific splendour, of course lost nothing by constant repetition. 
You know this ever was, and I suppose ever will be the case; for 
although modesty may be the leading characteristic of a hero when 
dwelling upon his own merits, yet in the vast arena which a general 
action affords for various interesting topics and anecdotes, ^fch indivi- 
dual is anxious to rescue from oblivion many heroic acts, which would 
otherwise be consigned irrevocably to the waters of Lethe : had it not 
been for this circumstance, you would hever have been apprised of the 
fact, that the Minden? whi8h was built of teak, had several shot stick- 
ing in her side, besides having the impress of many more that had 
glanced off, in consequence of the wood being so excessively hard : this 
ought to he borne in recollection in the event of a future war. 

On Friday e^ning, the 4th of October, we came to an anchor in 
Plymouth Souna, fvhen we learned that the first-lieutenant of each 
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line-of-battle ship and frigate was promoted to the rank of comu&nd- 
er, and that a |>roportion of mates and midshipmen from each vessel in 
the squadron were to be made lieutenants. The following day the Im- 
pregnable, Superb, and Beelzebub arrived, arid on Wecfaqpday, the 9th, 
when we were released from quarantine, we all ran into the harbour of 
Hamoaze, saluted by the cheers of many thousand spectators, who were # 
assembled to greet and welcome their victorious countrymen to the * 
shores of Britain. 

On Friday 11th, Capt. Palmer read to us letters of approbation and 
thanks, llot.h from His Royal Highness the Prince Regent and the 
Lords of the Admiralty. Of course this was dftly estimated ; but to 
men who have often shared in the splendid triumphs of the late war, 
and who have received the same form of written acknowledgment over 
and over again, the repetition fails to make that impression either 
upon the minds of the officer or seamen which it is intended to effect ; 
in fact, they look for some more palpable mark by which they may be 
distinguished from those who have not risked life itself in defence of 
tlieir country ; — a medal, for instance, would have afforded the utmost 
gratification to every soul connected in this affair, and might have saved 
the country a large sum of money — no less than one hundred thousand 
pounds, which was subsequently granted and shared as prize-money. 

I am confident I speak the sentiments of every officer and man in the 
fleet, when I state to you, that for the sake of the medal, they would 
have most gladly resigned any claim to a grant. 

When our crazy bark was taken into dock, and her lining unripped, 
her timbers were discovered to be in such a rotten condition, that, 
without the slightest exaggeration, you could crumble considerable por- 
tions of them into dust by the mere pressure of the hand. Had it been 
our lot to have encountered a heavy gait*, I verily believe we must have 
foundered. I saw the first of our gallant little ship at Deptford, before 
she ploughed the waters of the main, and on the 2nd day of November, 
1810, I was destined to see the last of Jher, for Commissioner Shield 
came on board, paid us off, and sent us in quest of some other home : 
it was a pity that her triumph should have been so short-lived ; how- 
ever, as an appropriate memento t*o our gallant Captain, the officers 
presented him with a handsome snuff-box, made from one of her tim- 
bers, and mounted with gold, in honourable testimony of their respect 
for him both as an officer and a gentleman. As each portion of our 
gallant crew left the vessel, many an honest tear was seen to start from 
Jack's eye, as he presssed the hand of the several officers whom he re- 
garded with kindly and respectful feelings ; then dashing down the 
side, gallatfhly waved his beaver in the air, cheering his saucy little fri- 
gate until his throat was hoarse ; put ashore at Dock to spend the cash 
he had so honourably earned, after which, with a blithe heart and a 
good conscience, he would oned more tempt the faithless main, and 
while away many a middle watch in foreigit clin/es, by spinning yarns 
of the gallant frigate in which he had “ seen a little sarvice” amongst 
the Mounseers, the Yankees, and the Algerines. 


R. I. B. 
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u E tu, chi sa se mai 
# * Ti sovverrai di me ?** — 

Metast. 

Farewell, farewell to the land of the West, 

Farewell to thee, ebony Sarah, 

Farewell to the spot where 1 ’ve often been blest, 

On thy green sunny banks, Demerara. 

1 go to the isle that ’s far over the sea, 

The isle of the lilies and roses ; ° 

But mem’ry, Guiana, will dwell upon thee. 

Thy woolly black heads apd snub nose#. 

Ye nympBs of each shade chequer’d all the way down, 
Whose bosoms so soft there ’s no art in. 

From copper, pale-grey, or a clear white-o’-brown*. 

To the regular hue — Day and Martin. 

Mulattoes and Samboes, Mestees and Quadroons, 

The motley adopted of Venus, 

I fling from my harp its last dolorous tunes, 

Ere the waters shall tumble between us. 

Let Italy talk of her aquiline phiz, 

And Greece of her forms so inspiring; 

Let France boast her modes, and her rouge, and her friz, 
And Albion her maids- so retiring. 

1 care not — chill Europe for me has no charm, 

My thoughts o’er the ocean will follow 
The sun’s glowing daughters with pulses as warm 
As the rays of their father Apollo. 

From Angola’s shore, ’mid young graces and loves 
Who farm’d her along, but ne’er said words. 

In a cloud Venus came, all encircled by doves, 

As we ’re told by the grave Bryan Edwards. 

On the land of the West, the jet goddess dropp’d down, 
Where she alter’d the curve of the noses, 

And made them as broad, ^nd as fiat as her own. 

Since her African apotheosis. 

Two ivory rows which all whiteness eclipse, 

Bright pearls the poets have sung them, 

She placed ’twixt a pair of fresh pouting thick lips. 

That look “ as a bee had just stung them.” 

Then lifting the tresses that flow’d to the waist, 

Whence Cupids in ambush might shoot us. 

The goddess declar’d they showed very bad taste. 

And curled them up to a Brutus. 

Thus form’d was the siren fronj whom I depart, 

With sorrow, tp cross the wide ocean, 

Whose wav#s could as soon wash her out of my heart, 

As the sea wash her white — I ’ve a notion. 

Then fare thee well, Sally, Guiana’s dark belle, — 

Canes, cocoas, and lofty palmetoes. 

Cock-roaches, jack-spaniards, and agues farewell — 
Farewell fens, frogs, and muskitoes. 


It. M. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A SUBALTERN. 

NO. III. 

The retreat of the French army from Portugal commenced on the 
night of the 5th of March 1811, and was marked by acts more suited 
to a horde of barbarians than a European army. J 

On the fact being ascertained at our head-quarters, we were put in 
their tnflck, which, when once found, it would have been a difficult matter 
to lose ; the whole country through which they passed being a vast ex- 
tent of burning ruins. Not a town, not a village, and rarely a cottage 
escaped the general conflagratiori. The beautifuL town of Leyria was 
left a heap of ruins ; Pombal shared the same rate, and the magni- 
ficent convent of Alcoba^a was burned to the ground ; two of the finest 
organs in Eurdf>e were destroyed by this wanton act, and a century 
will be insufficient to repair the evils which a few months inflicted 
on this unfortunate country. 

Some marauders, who left their respective columns to explore those 
parts of the country, which from their mountainous and rocky situation 
were impassable for an army encumbered with baggage and cannon, 
surprised the unfortunate peasantry in those retreats which they had 
hitherto considered secure, and not only plundered them of their little 
remnant of provisions, but massacred all those who attempted to defend 
their property. The whole country consequently, with but few ex- 
ceptions, fell a prey to the fugitives of this ill-fated expedition, who, 
in their turn, suffered from the system of retaliation which was prac- 
tised by the people whenever an opportunity offered itself. 

Scenes of the most revolting nature were the natural attendants on 
such a barbarous mode of warfare, and scarcely a league was traversed 
by our army, in its advance, without our eyes being shocked by some 
frightful spectacle. The French army were doubtless much exaspe- 
rated against the Portuguese nation, in consequence of the manner in 
which they destroyed what would have contributed to the comforts 
of the former, who had been haAf-starved for six months in conse- 
quence of this conduct on the part of the people, and now, after so 
many privations, having a long retreat' before them, with a scanty 
allowance of provisions in their havresacks, it is more to be lamented 
than wondered at, that the march of the French troops was accom- 
panied by many circumstances which were disgraceful to them. 

On tin* 9th of March our advanced-gitfird came up with the rear of the 
enemy, commanded by Marshal Ney, in the neighbourhood of Pombul; 
the light division was warmly engaged, and some charges of cavalry 
took place on the high ground near the castle ; but the infantry of our 
division (the third) arrived i*>o late to support the light, and no 
decisive result was the consequence. *• • 

Massenu continued his retreat that night and next day ; but on the 
11th we found him posted on a rising ground near the village of Re- 
dinha ; our army formed in line on the plain, and an action of some 
consequence was expected ; but the French Marshal was so pressed in 
front, while his left was vigorously attacked, thf^t it was not with- 
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out sustaining a severe loss he effected his passage across the river 
Redinha. 

On the 15th we surprised their covering division while in the act of 
cooking near the village of Foz d’Arouce ; they retreated in the greatest 
hurry, leaving Several camp kettles full of meat behind them. As we 
approached the town, the road leading to it was covered with a number 
of horses, mules, and asses, all maimed; but the most disgusting sight 
yras about fifty of the asses floundering in the mud, some with their 
, throats half cut, while others were barbarously houghed, or otherwise 
injured. What the object „of this proceeding meant I never could 
guess ; the poor brutes could have been of no use to Us, or indeed any 
one else, as I believe they were unable to have travelled another 
league ; the meagre appearance of those creatures, with their back- 
bones and hips protruding through their hides, and their mangled and 
bleeding throats, produced a general feeling of disgust and commiser- 
ation, % 

The village of Foz d’Arouce was warmly contested, and more than 
once taken and retaken. Night put a stop to this affair, in which we 
sustained a loss of about four hundred men ; the enemy lost nearly a 
thousand hors de combat ; and, as usual, taking advantage of the night, 
and the numerous incidents which a retreating army possesses through 
such a country as Portugal — and commanded by an officer of such 
experience and ability as Marshal Ney — continued their retreat upon 
Guarda, having destroyed the bridge on the river Ceira as they 
retired. 

The army did not lose any officer of rank in the affair of Foz 
d'Arouce, but the service sustained a loss in Lieut. Heppenstal, — a, 
young man, who, had he lived, would have been an ornament to a pro- 
fession for which Nature seemed to have destined him. He was known 
to be one of the bravest men in* the army, but on this occasion his usual 
spirits deserted him. He moved along silent, inattentive, and abstract- 
ed — a brisk firing in our front soon roused ail his wonted energy, and 
he advanced with Ms men apparently cheerful as ever ; turning to a 
brother officer he said, <c You will laugh at what I am going to say ; 
you know I am not afraid die, but # l have a certain feeling that my 
race is nearly run.” " You jest,” said his friend. “ No, 1 don't,” was 
his reuly ; they shook hands, the light troops advanced, and in a few 
minutes the brave Heppenstal was a corpse. His presentiment was 
too just, and though I had heard of instances of the kind before, this 
was the first that came under u*y immediate observation. I ran up to 
the spot where he lay ; he was bleeding profusely ; his breast was pene- 
trated by two bullets, and a third passed through his forehedfl. His 
death was singular, and it appeared as if he was resolved to fulfil the 
destiny that he had marked out for himself. Our light troops were 
gradually retreating on their reinforcements, and were within a few 
paces of the columns of .infantry ; his men repeatedly called out to him 
to retire with the rest, but he, either not hearing, or not attending to 
what they said, remained, with his back against a pine-tree, dealing 
out death at every shot. Pressed as we were for time, we dug him a 
deep pave at the foot of the tree where he so gallantly lost his life, and 
we laid him in it without form or ceremony. 
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Nothing particular occurred after the action of Foz d’Arouco, until 
our arrival at Guarda ; as usual, we met with groups of murdered pea- 
santry and of French soldiers. At the entrance Of a cave, amidst 
these rocky mountains, lay an old man,* a womans and two young 
men, all dead. This cave, no doubt, had served them as an asylum 
the preceding winter, and appearances warranted the supposition that 
these poor creatures, in a vain effort to save their little store of provi- 
sions, fell victims to the ferocity of their murdercfs. The clothes of 
the two young peasants were torn to atoms, and bore ample testimony 
that tlnJy did not lose their lives without a* struggle to preserve them ; 
the hands of one were dreadfully mangled, as if in a last effort to save 
his life he had grasped the sword which ultimately dispatched hinj : 
beside him lay his companion/ his brother perhaps, covered with 
wounds ; and a little to the right was the old man. He lay on his 
back with his breast bare ; two large gashes were over his heart, and 
the back part of his head was beaten to pieces. Near him lay an old 
rusty bayonet fixed on a pole, which formerly served as a goad for 
oxen, and one of his hands grasped a bunch of hair, torn, no doubt, 
from the head of the assassin ; his old woman was in all probability 
strangled, as no wound appeared on her body. 

At some distance from this spot were two French soldiers of the 4th 
of the line, — their appearance was frightful. They had been wounded 
by our advance, and their companions either being too much occupied in 
providing for their own safety to think of them, or, their situation being 
too hopeless to entertain an idea of their surviving, they were aban- 
doned to the fury of the peasants, who invariably dodged on the flanks 
or iu the rear of our troops. Those poor wretches were surrounded by 
half a dozen Portuguese, who, after having plundered them, were 
taking that horrible vengeance too common during this contest. On 
the approach of our men they dispersed, *but, as we passed on, we could 
perceive them returning like vultures that have been scared away from 
their prey for the moment, but who return to it a^aiii with redoubled 
voraciousness. Both the Frenchmen were alive, and entreated us to 
put au end to their sufferings. I thought it would have been humane 
to do so, but Napoleon and Jaffa Hashed across me, and I turned away 
from the spot. 

During the entire of those operations, which lasted two or three and 
twenty days, the events which took place, save those I mention, are 
not worth recording. The light division, so celebrated even at this 
early period of the war, was ever in advance ; it had almost all the 
fighting us well as the fag ; while ours (the third) had plenty of fag 
but scarcely any fighting. ( The army, however, soon afterwards styled 
us u the fighting division/’ a title we never forfeited, for from our first 
formation as a division until the peace of 1814, that ,is to say five 
years, during which period we bought six general battles, stormed two 
towns, and were engaged in numberless nfinor combats, we never sus- 
tained a reverse. 

On the 30th of March, Gen. Picton arrived before Guarda ; his ap- 
proach to that town was not only unperceived, but seemed unexpected, 
having advanced to within two gun-shots of the town without meeting 
a vidette. Such conduct on the part of the Frexyh General was not 
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only culpable in the extreme, but showed the greatest presumption and 
confidence, because, had we a brigade of guns with us, and a few hun- 
dred cavalry, the five thousand men that occupied Guarda would have 
been forcea to lay down their arms. Fortunately for them, we had 
neither the one nor the other ; and instead of being in a condition to 
attack the town, we had the mortification to witness the French get- 
ting out of it, bag and baggage, as quick as they could. The scene of 
Confusion that the streets presented was great ; infantry, artillery, and 
baggage, men, women, and children, all mixed pell-mell together, hur- 
rying to the high road leading to Sabugal. Our cavalry came up 
shortly after the enemy had evacuated the place, hut too late to do 
much good. Some prisoners and baggage, and q few head of cattle, 
were captured ; and we took up our quarters in the town for the night. 

On the third of April we again, and for the last time in Portugal, 
encountered the enemy at Sabugal. The light division had a gallant 
affair with the corps of Gen. Reynier, and, though greatly outnumber- 
ed, they not only succeeded in forcing the position, but captured a 
howitzer and several prisoners : the third division soon after reached 
the ground, and its leading battalions, especially the 5th regiment, 
had deployed, and, having thrown in a heavy fire, were advancing with 
the bayonet, when a violent hail-storm came on, and completely hid the 
two armies from each other. Reynier hurried his divisions off the field, 
and this unlooked-for event snatched a brilliant exploit from us, as the 
total overthrow of this corps would have been in all probability the 
result. 

The French suffered severely, but they never fought better ; so 
rapidly did they fire, that instead of returning their ramrods, they 
stuck them in the ground for expedition, and continued to fight, until 
overpowered by our men, who are certainly better at close fighting 
than long shot. 

The enemy fought their howitzer well, and almost all the gunners 
lay dead about it : a young artillery officer was the first I took notice 
of; his uniform wag still on him, an unusual thing; he wore a blue 
frock-coat ; across his shoulder hung his cartouche-box ; and the mid- 
dle of his forehead was pierced by a pmsket-baU. His features, which 
were beautiful, showed, nevertheless, a painful distortion, and it was 
evident that the shock which deprived him of life, though momentary, 
was one of excruciating agony ; — beside him lay one of his gunners, 
whose appearance was altogether different from tnat of his officer. A 
round shot had taken off his thigh a few inches below the groin, and 
his death, though not as instantaneous, seemed to be void of pain. The 
bare stump exhibited a shocking sight,-— ‘the muscles, arteries, and 
flesh, all hanging in frightful confusion, presented the eye with a hor- 
rid sample of the effects of those means made use of by man for his 
own destruction : the ramrod of the gun«iwas near him ; his back rested 
against one of the wheels ; and there was that placid look in his coun- 
tenance which would lead you to think he had sat himself down to 
rest. 

The wounded having been all removed, and the enemy continuing 
their retreat, we bivouacked on the ground they had occupied at the 
commencement of l^ie action, and the next day we went into canton- 
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meats. The French re-crossed the Agueda, and Portugal ws», with 
the exception of Almeida, freed from their presence, after having occu- 
pied it for nearly eight months, and having inflicted 6n the inhabitants 
every misery it is possible to conceive. * • 0 

Four weeks had scarcely elapsed when we were again called into 
action. On the 2nd of May, Marshal Massena passed the river Agueda 
at Rodrigo, and moved upon Almeida, in order to supply it with pro- 
visions. He had left a garrison of three thousand irten in that fortress* 
commanded by General Brennier, in whom he placed much confidence. 
The French Marshal stationed his army on the river Azava, in the 
neighbourhood of Carpio, Espeja, and Gallegds ; and next day (the 
3rd) made a movement on Almeida. Lord Wellington made a cor- 
responding movement, and our army occupied a fine line of battle ; its 
right at Nava de Aver, the centre at Fuentes de Onore, and the left 
resting on the ruins of the Fort de la Conception ; in our front ran 
the little stream of Onore. Gen. Pack’s brigade of Portuguese 
invested Almeida. 

This position, though a desirable one in many respects, was not 
faultless; there were parts of it of difficult access; from the Fort of 
Conception, on our extreme left, to our centre at Fuentes de Onore, 
was mostly a rugged ravine, but the ground between Fuentes de Onore 
and Posobello, and between Posobello and Nava de Aver, was a conti- 
nued flat, and afforded a fine field for the French cavalry to manoeuvre 
upon ; they were much superior to ours in number, and thither it was 
supposed the enemy would direct his efforts, but the contrary was the 
case. Without waiting to ascertain the strength or weakness of the 
position. Marshal Massena, with that impetuosity which had formerly 
characterised him, ordered the village of Fuentes de Onore to be car- 
ried ; and to make bis success certain, the entire of the sixth corps was 
employed in the attack. The town was at this time occupied by some 
of our first division, consisting of the Highland regiments, supported 
by others of the line, and the light companies of the first and third 
division, commanded by Major l)ick, of the 42nd Highlanders, and 
Colonel Williams, of the 60th. The village was taken and re-taken 
several times, and night found both armies occupying each a part. 

Massena perceiving that the obstacles opposed to his carrying this 
point, which he considered the key of our position, were too great for 
him to surmount, employed himself the entire of the 4th in reconnoi- 
tring our line, and in making preparations for the battle which was to 
take place the following day. On our side we were not inactive : the 
avenues leading to Posobello and Fuentes were barricaded in the best 
manner the moment would allow ; temporary defences were construct- 
ed at the heads of the different streets, and trenches dug here and 
there, as a protection against the impetuous attacks expected from the 
cavalry of Gen. Mont Brun. * We lay down to rest, perfectly assured 
that cwery^ necessary precaution had been* tak»n by our General ; and 
as to the result of the battle, we looked upon that as certain, a series 
of engagements with the enemy having taught us to estimate our own 
prowess ; and being a good deal overcome with the heat of the weather, 
we lay down to rest, and slept soundly. 

Day had scarcely dawned, when the roar of artillery and musketry 
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annouifced the attack of Fuentes de Onore and Posobello. Five thou- 
sand men filled the latter village, and after a desperate conflict carried 
it with the bayonet. Gen. Mont Brun, at the head of the French 
cavalry, vigorously* attacked the right of our army ; but he was received 
with much steadiness by our seventh division, which, though it fought 
in line, repulsed the efforts made to break it, and drove back the 
cavalry in confusion. The light troops, immediately in front of the 
first and third divisions, were in like manner charged by bodies of the 
enemy's horse, but by manoeuvres well executed, in proper time, these 
attacks were rendered as fruitless as the main one against the right of 
our army. The officer 1 who commanded this advance, either too much 
elated with his success, or holding the efforts of the enemy in too light 
a point of view, unfortunately extended his men once more to the dis- 
tance at which light troops usually fight ; the consequence was fatal. 
The enemy, though defeated in his principal attack, was still powerful 
as a minor antagonist ; and seeing the impossibility of success against 
the main body, redoubled his efforts against those which were detach- 
ed: accordingly he charged with impetuosity the troops most exposed, 
amongst whom were those I have been describing : the bugle sounded 
to close, but whether to the centre, right, or left, I know not ; certain 
it is, however, that the men attempted to close to the right, when to the 
centre would have been more desirable, and before they could complete 
their movement, the French cavalry were mixed with them . 

Our division was posted on the high ground just above this plain ; 
a small rugged ravine separated us from our comrades ; but although 
the distance between us was short, we were, in effect, as far from them 
as if we were placed upon the rock of Lisbon : we felt much for their 
situation, but could not afford them the least assistance, and we saw 
them rode down and cut to pieces, without being able to rescue them, 
or even discharge one musket in their defence. 

Our heavy horse and Kith Light Dragoons executed some bril- 
liant charges, in each of whi^h they overthrew the French cavalry. 
An officer of our sta$f, who led on one of those attacks, unhorsed, and 
made prisoner Colonel La Motte, of the Kith French Chasseurs; but 
Don Julian Sanchez, the Guerilla chief, impelled more by valour than 
prudence, attacked with his Guerillas a first-rate French regiment ; 
the consequence was the total overthrow of the Spanish hero ; and as I 
believe this was the first attempt this species of troops ever made at a 
regular charge against a French regiment, so I hope, for their own 
sakes, it was their last. 

All the avenues leading to the town of Fuentes de Onore were in a 
moment filled with French troops ; it was occupied by our 71st and 
79th Highlanders, the 83rd, the light companies of the first and 
third division, and some German and Portuguese battalions, supported 
by the 24tli, 45th, 74th, and 88tli Britislf regiments, and the 9th and 
21st Portuguese. «* *’ 

The ninth corps, which formed the centre of the French army, ad- 
vanced with the characteristic impetuosity of their nation, and forcing 
down the barriers, which we had hastily constructed as a temporary 
defence, came rushing oh, and torrent-like, threatened to overwhelm 
all that opposed theip. Every street, and every angle of a street, were 
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the different theatres for the combatants ; inch by inch was gained and 
lost in turn. Whenever the enemy were forced back, fresh troops, 
and fresh energy on the part of their officers impelled them on again, 
and towards mid-day the town presented a‘ shocking*sight : our High- 
landers lay dead in heaps, while the other regiments, though less re- 
markable in dress, were scarcely so in the numbers of their slain ; the 
French grenadiers, with their immense caps and gaudy plumes, 
in piles of twenty and thirty together — some dea8, others wounded* 
with barely strength sufficient to move; their exhausted state, 
and the weight of their cumberous appointments, making it im- 
possible for them to crawl out of the range of the dreadful fire of 
grape and round shot which the enemy poured into the town : great 
numbers perished in this way, and many were pressed to death in the 
streets. 

It was now half-past twelve o’clock, and although the French troops 
which formed this attack had been several times reinforced, ours never 
had ; nevertheless the town was still in dispute. Massena, aware 
of its importance, and mortified at the pertinacity with which it was 
defended, ordered a fresh column of the ninth corps to reinforce those 
already engaged. Such a series of attacks, constantly supported by 
fresh troops, required exertions more than human to withstand ; every 
effort was made to sustain the post, but efforts, no matter how great, 
must have their limits. Our soldiers had been engaged in this un- 
equal contest for upwards of eight hours, the heat was moreover ex- 
cessive, and their ammunition was nearly expended. The High- 
landers were driven to the church-yard at the top of the village, and 
were lighting with the French grenadiers across the tomb-stones and 
graves; while the Oth French light infantry had penetrated as far as 
the chapel, distant but a few yards from our line, and were preparing 
to dehouchc upon our centre. Lord Wellington was on the spot, and 
surveyed what was passing with that immovable coolness for which he 
was remarkable ; the troops engaged in # the town were nearly worn out 
in the contest, and were about to retire, when theliBth regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel Alexander Wallace, and directed by General Mac- 
kinnon, changed the face of affairs. This battalion was ordered to 
advance with fixed bayonets and force back the enemy from the advan- 
tageous ground of which they had possessed themselves ; it advanced in 
column of sections, left in front, in double quick time, their fire-locks 
at the trail. As it passed down the road leading to the chapel, it was 
warmly cheered by the troops that lay at each side of the wall, but the 
soldiers made no reply to this greeting — they were placed in a situa- 
tion of great distinction, and they felt it ; they were going to fight, not 
only undef the eye of their own army and General, but also in the 
view of every soldier in the French army ; but although their feelings 
were wrought up to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, not one hurrah 
responded to the shouts that welcomed their advance, — there was no 
noise or talking in the ranks, the men stepped together at a smart trot, 
as if on a parade, headed by their brave Colonel. It so happened that 
the command of the company which led this attack devolved upon me. 
When we came within sight of the French 9th regiment, which were 
drawn up at the corner of the chapel, waiting for as, I turned round to 
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look at*the men of my company, they gave me a cheer that a lapse of 
eighteen years has not made me forget, and I thought that that mo- 
ment was the proudest of my life. The soldiers did not look as men 
usually do going into close fight— pale ; the trot down the road had 
heightened their complexions, and they were the picture of every thing 
tfyat a chosen body of troops ought to be. 

The enemy were not idle spectators of this movement ; they wit- 
nessed its commencement, and the regularity with which the advance 
was conducted made them fearful of the result. A battery of eight- 
pounders advanced at a gallop to an olive-grove on the opposite hank 
of the river, hoping by the effects of its fire to annihilate the 88th 
regiment, or, at all events embarrass its movement as much as possible ; 
but this battalion continued to press ori, joined by its exhausted com- 
rades, and the battery did little execution. 

On reaching the head of the village, this battalion was vigorously 
opposed by the 9th regiment, supported by some hundred of the Im- 
perial Guard, but it soon closed in with them, and, aided by tlie brave 
fellows that had so gallantly fought in the town all the morning, drove 
the enemy through the different streets at the point of the bayonet, 
and at length forced them into the river that separated the two armies. 
Several of our men fell on the French side of the water. About one 
hundred and fifty of the grenadiers of the Veteran Guard, in their 
flight, ran down a street that had been barricaded by us the day be- 
fore, and which was one of the few that escaped the fury of the morn- 
ing's assault ; but their disappointment was great, upon arriving at the 
bottom, to find themselves shut in ; — mistakes of this kind will some- 
times occur, and when they do, the result is easily imagined, — troops 
advancing to assault a town, uncertain of success, or flushed with vic- 
tory, have no great time to deliberate as to what they will do ; the 
thing is generally done in half the time the deliberation would occupy. 
In the present instance, every man was put to death ; but our soldiers, 
as soon as they had Jeisure, paid the enemy that respect which is due 
to brave men. This part of the attack was led by Lieut. George 
Johnston, of the 88th regiment. 

Two fellows of my regiment talking of it afterwards, one said, “ He 
never saw so close a race as it was between us and the French, when 
we ran down the street together the other, a lad from the Cuiragji 
of Kildare, of the name of Corney Fagan, said, “ It was a close race 
sure enough, for the French made a dead heat of it” 

(To be continued.) 
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[We are happy to be enabled to add the following Interesting communi- 
cation to the ingenious essay in our last Number. Tfiese papers, while 
they differ in their views of the question, will lead to a more accurate un- 
derstanding of the construction, probably various, of ancient war vessels. 
Few points of classic warfare are more interesting, and not one has 
remained so vague. — Ed.] * 

Mrf. Editor, — It is presumptuousness in one who is neither a 
scholar nor an antiquary, to touch on a subfect which has for a long 
time puzzled the imagination of both ; nevertheless, any fresh idea, 
although feebly supported by facts or reasonings, may perhaps serve 
to give a new direction to an old argument. 

The manner in which the ancients managed the oars of their larger 
galleys, has to me, as well as many others, frequently been the subject 
of amusing speculation, and the idea of regular tiers of lengthened 
oars, one over the other, being much too absurd to be entertained for 
an instant by any one at all acquainted with nautical affairs, I could 
only conceive that an accumulative force might be gained, without any 
sacrifice of ease and rapidity of working, by a multiplicity of small 
oars or paddles, used vertically instead of horizontally, the rowers 
standing up to their work in the same manner as is now practised by 
the Greek and Neapolitan boatmen. 

Being at Rome in the winter of 1827-8* I was naturally curious in 
searching for any antique pieces of sculpture that might throw a light 
on this interesting subject, and very soon had the satisfaction of see- 
ing in the Vatican a large bas-relief of an ancient galley, a Tri- 
reme, that confirmed in my own opinion the crude idea which I had 
already formed, and convinced me that the galleys exceeding one 
bank of oars were propelled by the action of a vertical, or nearly 
vertical force. § 

This paper, however, not being meant for an Essay on Ancient Gal- 
leys, 1 shall for the present merely endeavour to establish, as shortly as 
possible, what I perhaps ignorantly conceive to be an orijginal idea, 
leaving to a future opportunity the task of entering more into detail, 
and the supporting or weakening of my argument by a reference to an- 
cient authors, from whom alone any real corroborative information can 
be expected. 

I am inclined to suppose, that some galleys of the larger classes were 
constructed, as regards their propelling power, on a principle totally 
different from those carrying only one bank of oars. 

That their beams were extended to a considerable distance beyond 
the side, and served to support a platform or gangway pushed out like 
an architectural cornice, or the stern gallery of a modern line-of-battle 
ship, and occupying a central space on c&ch aide of about two-thirds of 
the whole length, or perhaps more : this I conceive to have been fitted 
with a side wall or bulwark , of the height of a man, and over all another 
deck, the whole forming a covered gallery impervious to the missile 
weapons of the enemy, and connected with the interior of the vessel 
by doors in the side or ail open space. 4 
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The lower deck of this gallery I suppose to have been pierced with 
holes in two , three, or more rows, according to the rate of the galley, 
that is, according a£ she was a Bireme, a Trireme , &c. ; the second row 
of holes being aljvdys placed' opposite to the intervals of the first, the 
third opposite to the second, and so forth, (chequer fashion,) which 
would give the greatest room for movement in the least possible space, 
and of course proportionally reduce the width of the gallerjr. 

/.Through these holes I imagine the oars to have been directed and 
there suspended, so as to allow of their being easily worked, taking a 
sloping direction along the vessel's side when at rest, ip the manner of 
the oars of the present day that are used with grumrnots . 

, Each of these oars must have been rowed by a single man, or in 
the largest galleys perhaps by two, because neither their position 
nor movement would allow of great length or weight, and it is plain 
that their action must have approached nearer to that of the paddle 
than the regular oar, and the propelling power, both in its position 
and movement, while in the water, be analogous to the paddles of a 
modern steam-boat. 

The deck above the rowers’ heads, I suppose to have served as a form- 
ing place for the troops preparatory to the attack, their reserve being 
always ready in the waist of the galley, completely under cover and 
ready to support the boarders on every point, by steps or ladders of 
communication leading to the ledge or cornice, while the flanks were 
protected by detachments oil the forecastle and poop. 


c 



A Oars. 

B Gallery. 

C Ledge on which the troops formed. 

I) Deck of the Galley, where troops remained in reserve 

E Ladder of comniuni cation. 

F Oar-coats. 

• 

These cornices when alongside of an enemy's galley, (and the nearly 
perpendicular position of the oars must have allowed a complete 
contact without impeding their movement,) being joined to those of 
the antagonist, would form a good firm footing for the fight, where 
even those troops tlje least accustomed to the sea could fight 
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securely ; and the rowers being at the same time sheltered from the 
darts and arrows of the enemy, the vessel must have been rarely 
disabled from retreat or flight ; we accordingly fin'd many records in 
history, of galleys escaping in squadrons* after a defeat, which they 
could hardly have done if their oars and crews had suffered in the 
combat. 

In support of the above conjectures I allege the historical facts ; first, 
that it was deemed a skilful manoeuvre to break tlfe oars of the enemy, 
a work, I should say, of comparatively little difficulty to a vessel of 
superior speed, Jiad they extended to any great distance from the side 
without protection, but of the greatest if protected as above described. 

2ndly, This manoeuvre was, I believe, always attempted by the 
small craft, which vessels, according to the idea I have ventured to put 
forth, could alone have accomplished their object by running rapidly 
under the gallery, sweeping off the blades of the oars, and probably 
wounding many of the rowers by the shock. A difficult and dan- 
gerous feat. 

3rdly, As I have already said, the facility of retreating after a dis- 
comfiture. 

4thly, The circumstance of each man being supplied with a cushion 
and leather thong, not to sit on, for a man soon gets accustomed to a 
hard seat, but probably to sling over his chest for the purpose of 
diminishing the unwholesome pressure of the oar. 

The fact related by some ancient author, of the rowers having gene- 
rally small limbs and posteriors, if it have any force, might possibly 
apply to the crews of those galleys with one bank of oars only, which 
were probably more numerous than the vessels of a larger class. 

Lastly. The testimony of the Bas-relief already spoken of, which 
represents a Trireme with the oars apparently as I have described, and 
what is very singular, furnished with what in the navy are called 
“ Rudder-coals ” — that is to say, pieces of strong painted canvass nailed 
round the rudder below, and to the “ f winter” above, so as to enclose 
the hole through which the former enters the stern of the ship, and 
keep the water from penetrating in rough and stormy weather. 

Now, these “ oar-coats ” as I* may call them, could have been of no 
possible use in any other than a perpendicular or nearly perpendicular 
position, and I think go far to support my argument. 

I do not know whether this curious piece of sculpture, (which is 
close by the great statue of Meleager in the Vatican,) has been tho- 
roughly examined by any writers on this subject, but if it has, nothing 
is more likely than that they should have omitted to notice the pecu- 
liarity above mentioned, unless they happened to be nautical men ; to 
me it was particularly curious, because I think it throws a glimmer- 
ing of light on a difficult and interesting subject. 

I Remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

* • H. E. N. 
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PRUSSIAN CAMP AT COBLENTZ. 

The following aocount of the autumn manoeuvres and encampments of 
the 8th Prussian Army-Corps at Coblentz in August last, is principally taken 
from the 10th Number of the Allgemeinc Militaer-Zeitung , which contains a 
minute Journal of the operations, accompanied by very able remarks upon 
the appearance and evolutions of the several corps, from the pen of an eye 
witness, the whole of which we regret that our limits do not admit of inserting. 
The troops, which were assembled at and in the neighbourhood of Cob- 
lentz, preparatory to the intended manoeuvres under the, command of His 
Royal Highness Prince "William, son of the King of Prussia, at first 
amounted to upwards of twenty-three thousand sabres and bayonets; but 
in consequence of the garrisons of Luxemburg, Tries, Saarlouis, and 
Mainz, having been ordered to return to their quarters in the beginning 
of August, and other dispositions of some regiments having been afterwards 
made, the numbers finally became, — 

8.400 Infantry. 

1.400 Cavalry with 1,400 horses. 

250 Artillery with 200 horses. 

300 Pioneers. 


Total 10,350 men, and 1,600 horses. 

The greater part of this force was Landwchr. 

NAMES OE THE GENERAL AND OTHER SUPERIOR PRUSSIAN OFFICERS. 

The General of Cavalry de Borstell — Commander-in-Chief of the 8th 
Corps d’Arniee at Coblentz. 

Lieut.-Gen. de Ryssel II. — Commanding the 16th division at Treves. 

Major-Gen. of Infantry de Rauch — Chief of the Corps of Engineers, resi- 
dent in Berlin. 

Lieut.-Gen. de Yalentini — Chief of Military Instruction, resident in 
Berlin. 

Lieut.-Gen. Aster— Inspector of the Third District of Engineers, &c. at 
Coblentz. 

Gen.-Major de Schlitz — Inspector of the Garrisons of Metz and Lux- 
emburg. 

Gen. -Major de Thiele II. — Commanding the 2nd Brigade of the Laml- 
wehr of the Royal Guard, resident at Berlin. 

Gen.-Major de Loebel — Commanding the I Oth Brigade of the Landwchr, 
at Treves. 

Gen.-Major de Rummel — Commanding the 15th Brigade of the Land- 
wehr in Cologne. 

Gen.-Major de Czettritz — Commanding the 1 6th Brigade of Cavalry of 
the line, at Tr&ves. 

Colonel de Hell wig— Commanding the 15th Brigade of Cavalry of the 
line, at Cologne. 

Colonel de Blanekenburg. — Commanding the 4th regiment of Dragoons, 
at Doutz. 

One part of the troops was quartered in Coblentz, Ehrenbreitstein, Neu- 
dorf, Andernach, and the*neiglibouring towns and villages ; the rest were 
encamped about four and a half English miles from Coblentz, on the left 
bank of the Rhine, between the village of Urmitz, and the road leading 
from Coblentz to Andernach. 


CAMP. 

Each infantry regimtnt was encamped in six rows of tents, forming three 
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battalion streets, which opened in front upon the place of arms. The num- 
ber of tents for one Landwehr regiment amounted to 171, viz. — 

1 Commander of the regiment. 

3 Commanders of battalions. 

5 Adjutants and Surgeons. 

12 Captains. 

12 Lieutenants. 

120 Rank and file. 

4 Band. 

4 Servants. 

6 Guard and drum. 

4 Clothing. 

171 Tents. * 

Exclusive of the officers' mess-tents (twelve in number) and the arm- 
tents, eight of which were attached to each battalion, the whole number of 
tents amounted to 978. Five large wells, each of which contained a prin- 
cipal reservoir, and fourteen water-cocks were dug ; the cooking places were 
built of tiles, with chimneys, and were provided with copper kettles. In 
order to preserve the lower edges of the tents, it was at first ordered that 
no trenches should be dug round them • but heavy rain having fallen during 
the first days of the encampment, this order was countermanded, and each 
tent was provided with a trench ; for the same reason the soldiers 7 ration of 
straw, which was originally ten pounds for five days, was doubled. The 
men received warm soup in ordinary (lays twice, and on cold or wet days 
three times daily. Numerous places of refreshment, from the most elegant 
rent duration to the commonest beer-house, were established in rear of the 
camp, not to mention hundreds of itinerant sutlers. The camp police was 
excellent, and not the most trifling excess was committed. They took par- 
ticular care that no unripe fruit was sold, which precaution saved the soldier 
from dysentery, and other injurious diseases. That under all these agree- 
able circumstances the camp was a centre of attraction to numerous spec- 
tators and visitors, may well he imagined. The road from Coblentz to the 
camp was at all times of the day covered with private carriages, public con- 
veyances, horsemen and pedestrians, and the joyous pilgrimage began with 
the first rays of the morning sun, and continued until late in the night. 

The period of exercise, which was fixed at four weeks, was divided as 
follows : — 

First Period .— From the 13th to the 19th of August (seven days). The 
fifteen infantry brigades were united on the 13th in Coblentz, and em- 
ployed in brigade movements. The cavalry exercised by regiments in their 
different garrisons. The Landwehr battalions and squadrons were assem- 
bled at the head-quarters of their several staffs, and spent the four first days 
in the details of outfit, and preparation for exercise. On the 17th of August, 
the Landwehr infantry, with the exception of the guards, marched into 
camp, and the cavalry into cantonments near Coblentz, where they passed 
the remaining three days of this period. The 2nd and 3rd battalions of 
the Guard- Landwehr regiment were assembled at Coblentz, and exercised 
during these seven days in detail. The four companies of skirmishers were 
drilled independently at theft: quarters in Wetzlar. The ten batteries of 
the 7th and 8th brigade of artillery were eftipkqied in the necessary prepara- 
tory exercises at their garrisons of Cologne and Coblentz. 

Second Period . — From the 20th to the 26th of August (seven days). On 
the 20th of August, the whole army-corps, with the exception of the skir- 
mishers, was assembled part in camp, part in the cantonments near Coblentz. 
The cavalry and infantry were exercised in brigades, according to the dispo- 
sitions of their commanders, as were the whole t$n batteries of artillery. 
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On the 25th, the four companies of skirmishers marched into their canton- 
ments near Coblentz. 

Third Period . — From the 27th of August to the 1st of September (six 
days). Two days division-map oeuvres with artillery : one day grand re- 
view and corps-manoeuvres ; one day corps-manoeuvres on an extensive 
scale ; one day field-manoeuvres, and one rest day. 

fourth Period . — From the 2nd to the 11th of September (ten days), grand 
exercises of the Corps, including the inspection by His ltoyal Highness 
Prance William, son ‘of His Majesty the King of Prussia, and the day of 
departure of the troops. 

As the detail of drill and preparatory exercises which immediately follows, 
possesses little interest for*the English military reader, we shall select such 
of the subsequent parts as are more calculated to prove acceptable, and first 
give the formation of an advanced guard, consisting of a regiment of cavalry 
and a battery of horse artillery. 

When a regiment of cavalry is required to form as advanced guard, both 
wings, called by the Prussians “ regimental divisions, "pass respectively so 
far to the right and left, as not only to admit of a battery of artillery occu- 
pying the interval thus left between them, but sufficient to cover the front 
of the line which may be iri their rear. The regiment then fronts ; the 
flank squadrons (1st and 4th) advance several hundred paces and halt, 
sending forward their 4th divisions, which immediately throw out skir- 
mishers. These skirmishers divide themselves over the whole line, having 
an interval in the centre sufficient for the operation of the artillery, which 
advancing, aligns itself w ith the flank squadrons, and unlimbers. The for- 
mation then assumes the following figure. 

Skirmishers o o o o o o o o o o 

Flank divisions — — « —» 

Flank squadrons 
Centre squadrons 

Should an attack he required, thp skirmishers are called in, the battery 
retires behind the rear squadrons, which closing in towards the centre, are 
joined by their flank squadrons and divisions, and the regiment advances to 
the charge. 

August 31. First corps. — Manoeuvre on an extended scale, between 
llubenach, Bassenheim, and Safftig, the enemy being marked. 

GENERAL ipEA. 

A hostile Army. — Corps has reached the neighbourhood of Bassenheim, 
with the intention of blockading Coblentz from the left banks of the Rhine 
and Moselle. 

Reinforcements have at the same time reached the opposing army, which 
permit of its advancing against the enemy, and offering a decisive combat. 

The enemy is driven back, and pursued through Bassenheim. 

DISPOSITION OF THE TROOPS. 

HOSTILE CORPS. 

Colonel and Chief of the Staff, von Brandenstein ; Commanders of Infan- 
try, Cavalry and Artillery, Majors von Baurnveister, Waldon, and Becker. 
Strength of the Corps, 12 battalions, 10 squadrons, 4 horse, and 4 foot bat- 
teries of Artillery. These battalions and squadrons were distinguished by 
flags. 

ARMY-CORPS OF COBLENTZ. 

General-Commanding, von Borstell, General of Cavalry ; Commanders of 
Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery, Lieut.-Gen. von Ryssel, Major-Gen. Baron 
von Czettritz, Colonel von Tnchsen. Strength of the corps, 20 battalions, 
22 squadrons, 2 horse, and 4 foot batteries of Artillery. 
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EXECUTION OF TIIE MANOEUVRES. 

First Moment . — The enemy’s advanced guard had occupied Riibenach 
and the MuhJen valley with some infantry battalions, apd the heights left of 
the village with guns, which commanded the high road to«Coblentz, and that 
to Bassenheim. The opposing advanced guard, which was behind Bassen- 
heim, attacked Rubenach in front and flanks with infantry and artillery, 
and obliged the enemy to evacuate the village, and fall back on his principal 
position; this lay in the centre of Muhlheim hill, Ithe left flank resting 
upon the woody and steep valley of Muhlheim, and the right upon the open 
and flat vale of Sondenheim. 

Second Moment . — The advanced guard of the Coblentz army debouched 
from Rubenach, and formed behind the hill under a constant engagement of 
skirmishers. Meantime the mail) body had taken up a position behind Bas- 
senheim, from whence it marched in three columns. The first column (first 
brigade) round Riibenach to the right, the second (third brigade) by the 
high road through Rubenach, and the third (fourth brigade) round the 
left of the village, under the protection of the advanced guard, which was 
already pushed farther forw ard ; the third and fourth brigades formed in 
order of battle upon the flat part of the Muhlheim hill. From hence the 
first brigade was detached to Muhlheim, in order to gain the Karlich hill, 
and enable the corps to surround the Muhlheim valley. 

Third Moment. — The advanced guard of the Coblentz army, in order to 
cover the march of the third and fourth brigades, attacked the enemy, but 
was driven back and obliged to retire behind the second line of the main 
body, which immediately advanced to the attack. The combat was obsti- 
nate. The lines of the Coblentz army were obliged to be several times re- 
lieved, until at length they succeeded in making the enemy give way. He 
conducted his retreat en eehiquier up to the point where a cross-road branch- 
ing off from the eha tissue loads to the Bassenheim mill. 

Fourth Moment. — The enemy continued his retreat, throwing back his 
left. The main body of the Coblentz army followed this movement, bring- 
ing their right forward, by which the enemy was brought with his rear on 
the Muhlheim valley. 

The heavy cavalry were stationed between Bassenheim and the Trier 
mad, which they followed to the heights of Winninger ; finding the enemy's 
cavalry in position here, thev attacked them, and, with the assistance of the 
liorse artillery, drove them from one position to another, passing llengsthof, 
as far as the Bassenheim hill, where they halted. 

Fifth Moment. — The enemy dfbw back his left by the Miihlheim valley, 
his centre and right upon Bassenheim, the main body of the Coblentz corps 
followed, and prepared to attack that place. Meantime the first brigade 
had parsed the Muhlheim valley, formed upon the Karlich hill, and pressed 
on without halting in rear of Bassenheim. As this brigade, however, could 
only he supported by a few ineffective guns from the main body, the enemy 
succeeded in surrounding it with a superior force, and it became placed in 
an embarrassing situation. — (Deviation from the Plan of Operations. ) 

Sixth Moment. — According to the original dispositions, Bassenheim w r as 
to have been obstinately defended, and the attack of the Coblentz army 
twice beat off ; but the unexpected advance of the first brigade, caused so 
great a part of the enemy's fdree to he detached to the Karlich hill, that 
Bassenheim was left weakly occupied, anti could be easily taken by the 
fourth brigade. The enemy’s cavalry had already retired through the place. 

The advanced guard of the Coblentz army marched to the left round 
Bassenheim, and gained the high road to Ochtendung. The fourth brigade 
advanced through the place itself, and the third brigade passed the Miihl- 
lieim valley over prepared column roads, below Bassenheim. 
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Seventh Moment . — According to the plan of operations, the attack upon 
the enemy's left dank on the Karlich hill, should have now taken place, but 
this had been already done by the first brigade in the Fifth Moment. 

Eighth Moment . — In the same manner the movements upon the enemy's 
front and flank, which even at this period of the operations intended to have 
caused the evacuation of Bassenheim, were also rendered superfluous. 

Xhe heavy cavalry of the Coblentz army had arrived on the Bassenheim 
hill ; here they crossed the road leading to Rubenaeh, marched to the right 
in rear of the infantry^ passed the Miihlheim valley by Hecker mill, on pre- 
pared column roads, ascended the Karlich hill and formed upon the right 
flank of the corps which in the next Moment (nine) were here ranged in 
order of battle. The cavalry took no farther part in the coin hat. 

Ninth Moment . — The enemy had concentrated his forces at and near the 
Safftig road, his rear towards Safftig; the Coblentz corps was upon the oppo- 
site hill of Karlich, having Bassenheim in its rear ; the cavalry, as above 
stated, upon the right flank of the infantry. 

The attack, which, according to the plan of operations, should have been 
now made, as well as the forming in position near the enemy on the Kreutz 
hill, nearer Safftig, by which it was to have been followed, did not take place, 
as the General Commanding ordered the combat to be broken off, and the 
manoeuvre to be ended. 

The infantry marched to their quarters and camp, the cavalry and horse- 
artillery trotted past in review order. 

The manoeuvres in the hilly, and partly difficult country had much fa- 
tigued the troops, who did not reach their quarters until five in the even- 
ing. Part of them had been twelve to fourteen hours under arms. 

8th September. — Field Manoeuvres in two corps. 

GENERAL IDEA. 

A hostile army corps intends to blockade Coblentz from the left hanks of 
the Rhine and Moselle. 

The reinforcements which have arrived for the relief of the place have 
encamped before it, and are enabled to offer battle to the enemy. 

The advanced guards have reached the heights between Bassenheim and 
Safftig, and taken up positions there. 

The enemy is driven % and pursued across the Nette. 

DISPOSITION OF THE TROOPS. 

Hostile Corps. — Major-General von Lobcll ; seven battalions, six squa- 
drons, two batteries of Artillery. 

COBLENTZ CORPS. 

Lieutenant-General von Ryssell ; nine battalions, eight squadrons, three 
batteries of Artillery. 

The movements commenced at nine o’clock. 

RELATION OF OPERATIONS. 

The advanced guards of both armies fell in witli each other on the high 
range which extends from Ochtendung between Bassenheim and Pfaffen- 
brush, towards Karlich, upon which both corps deployed, took up their ad- 
vanced guards, and became engaged in a warm combat. The road from 
Bassenheim to Saftig nearly divided the front of the contending infantry. 

The opposing cavalry made many attacks on the flat ground left of the 
Saftig road nearer Ochtendung, without either side deriving any decisive 
advantage. 

The enemy, however, was obliged to yield to superior numbers, and re- 
tired upon Saftig, which remained weakly occupied. While two battalions 
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passing the defile near the Kreutz hill, on the road from Walken to Saftig, 
covered the right wing, the main body of the infantry followed the high- 
road, and the cavalry fell back on the west of Saftig. 

The Coblentz corps followed up its advantages. Tne principal column, 
which took the high road, found less opposition at and n#ar Sartig, than it 
could possibly have expected ; the steep descent of the Kreutzberg was not 
even disputed by a single gun, although an excellent opportimity offered 
close by Saftig, of which, probably, want of artillery preventea advantage 
being taken. A second column of infantry proceeded to the right of tye 
great road, but the cavalry passed Saftig on the left, where they found the 
enemy** cavalry, and two batteries of horse artillery very advantageously 
posted, and wert* obliged to stand a cannonade. . The evacuation of Saftig, 
nowever, obliged the enemy's cavalry to retire, and they crossed the Nette 
near Plaidt. Upon this the enemy took up a position behind the Nette, be- 
tween Plaidt and Meissenheim, keeping as outposts the Old mill and Paper- 
mill, which they barricaded and strongly occupied ; unfortunately, how- 
ever, General von Lobell had not troops sufficient to fully occupy this 
strong position. 

The Coblentz corps now advanced upon the Nette, and endeavoured to 
break the enemy’s centre near the Old mill. Twelve guns were brought to 
bear upon this point, and poured in a hot fire. The cavalry advanced from 
the left upon Plaidt, but without being able to take any important part in 
the combat. 

The possession of the Old mill was contested with the greatest vehemence. 
To reinforce this point, the enemy brought up his columns close to the edge 
of the valley. It was now one o'clock in the afternoon. 

The Prince therefore ordered that the manoeuvres should be ended, deciding 
that the Coblentz army, notwithstanding its partial superiority in numbers, 
was too weak to force the passage of the Old mill, and that it was too late to 
go round by Meissenheim, as the troops had been eight hours under arms : 
the “ upper was therefore sounded, and the firing ceased on all points. In 
order now to prove the tactical attention of the troops, the Prince ordered 
the skirmishing call to be sounded : this was immediately echoed by all the 
bugles in the whole line, and the skirmishers were instantly out. They 
waited now for the signal to charge, in order to recommence the combat, 
but His Royal Highness expressed his satisfaction at the punctual fulfil- 
ment of his orders, and desired the arms to be laid down and the manoeuvre 
to be ended. 

The Prince then assembled the different commanders, and went through 
the whole manoeuvre with them, directing their attention, with the greatest 
knowledge of the subject, hut at the same time in the most friendly and 
instructive manner, to the faults that had been committed. On the whole, 
however, he expressed his perfect satisfaction at the manner in which the 
third and last day’s operations had been conducted. 

His Royal Highness then dismissed the army-corps in the most gra- 
cious terms, and in order to give the Landwehr a proof of his favour, 
shortened the period of exercise by two days, and permitted them to return 
home on the following morning, His Royal Highness having, in the orders 
for the dav, previously expressed his satisfaction at their condition and 
conduct. 

Many foreign officers are stated to have been present at the manoeuvres, 
and to have been constant guests at the splendid and hospitable board of 
Prince William. The English Generals were Sir John Elley, and Sir 
Charles Dovle. 

The kindness and attention of Prince William to all the British officers 
present at these reviews, induced Sir Charles Doyle, at the last public 
dinner given by that Prince to about 150 persons, to ask his permission to 
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give a toast in the English fashion, and that toast the health of His Royal 
Highness. He graciously assented, and Sir Charles mentioned the circum- 
stance to Sir John E^ley, requesting him to propose the toast ; hut Sir John 
and the other officers begged General Doyle to do so, who then rose and 
said in French, — ^ 

t Gentlemen, His Royal Highness Prince William has !>een graciously pleased to 
allqw me to give a toast — I mean to do so according to the custom of my own coun- 
try, and must therefore begin by requesting every one to drink what they now have 
in«their glasses,” (this vt-ry much amused every one, who instantly drank his wine,) 
“ and now, Gentlemen, you will he pleased to fill your glasses to the brim.” (This 
created great mirth, and every one hastened to obey. The General then .said) — 
u Gentlemen, by the gracious condescension of His Royal Highness, I have been 
permitted to do that which will, 1 know, gratify you all, and enables me to endea- 
vour to show to Ilis Royal Highness a mark of the respect, admiration, and gra- 
titude of my countrymen assembled round this ’table, by whom I am deputed to ex- 
press to His Royal Highness, how sensibly we feel his gracious condescension, and 
indeed kindness towards us all. Now, Gentlemen, drink off your wine, and in the 
English way, join me in hurras ! 1 will he your Plugelman.” 

Sir Charles Doyle then gave th^ee times three, which was admirably done 
with military precision, and gave a turn of mirth and good-humour, not 
easily described. The Prince himself seemed delighted, stretched his glass 
across the table to touch that of General Doyle, according to the German 
custom, and after dinner shoofe him most cordially by both hands. 


LIKE A SEA-BIRD O’ER THE OCEAN. 

BY MISS PARDOi:. 

Li k h a sea-bird o’er the ocean. 

Proudly does our vessel glide ; 

While her keel, .with steady motion, 

Parts the smooth and silver tide. 

On her sails the Moon is sleeping, 

As her canvass wooes the hre°ze ; 

Gallantly her course she’s keeping, 

O’er the wide and pathless seas. 

On, and on, in beauty riding. 

Swift she answers to the helm, 

O’er the waves in safety gliding. 

Which so soon may overwhelm. 

In the breeze her pennant streaming, — 
Mirth and music on her deck — 

Sad the heart which would be dreaming 
In this hour — of storm and wreck. 

Thus doth Youth, Joy’s anchor weighing, 
Gaily put his bark to sea ; 

Gentle gales around it playing, 

Canvass spread, and helm a-lee. 

But manhood comes — Life’s darker hour 
' Brings care and sorrow on its wave ; 

And ’mid his dream of pride and pow’r 
Man wakes to tempest, and a grave ! 
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A STRANOE SAIL. 

“ What praise, what glory shall the hero gain*? 

What joys await him on his native plain ? • 

* * * * 

Ah ! should the foe with force superior claim 
The palm of conquest, and reward of fame, 

Like unripe corn beneath the reaper’s han^l, 

He falls, the victim of his native land Jefferys. 

Whilst cruising in II. M. Ship Cleopatra, 450 miles to the south- 
ward of the Bermudas, we fell in with a warlike-looking ship, on the 
J2th February, 1800 ; chase was immediately given, and in a short 
time we hove- to along side of* her. She was a fine roomy corvette, 
mounting eighteen or twenty guns, under American colours, and called 
the if Leander her decks were crowded with men, mostly landsmen. 
The officers of the frigate were rubbing their hands with great glee, 
anticipating a rich prize ; and all were Dusy in conjecturing what she 
was, and where her destination could he, America being neutral at the 
time : that she was fitted for war there could be no question ; and it 
was equally apparent that she was not a national ship. From the 
vague and evasive answers which were given to the questions of the 
boarding officer by those of the Leander, and the appearance of saddles 
and accoutrements for dragoons between decks, suspicion began to arise 
as to the lawfulness of their intentions, and it was supposed that the 
assumed flag of the United States, which nation we knew was not 
numbered among the belligerents, was merely a cloak to cover their de- 
signs. Some amongst us thought that the system of Buccaneering had 
revived, and that the expedition was destined against the Spanish ports 
of South America, by the way, as in the olden time, of the Isthmus of 
Darien : others considered her as a pirdte of a new order, who intended 
to scour the coasts of Spanish America simultaneously by sea and land ; 
that the landsmen on board were to be employed in that way as 
“ Horse-marines while the most dishorning, tlidugh less enthusiastic 
speculators, soberly thought that the expedition, notwithstanding the 
mystery in which it appeared to % be involved, was duly authorised by 
some power. 

Several hours were consumed in endeavours to discover by inter- 
rogatories their intentions and destination, but to no purpose. The 
second-lieutenant and a midshipman of the frigate were sent on board 
to examine her minutely, to search her holds, and to find out what 
were the contents of her cargo : on requesting a light and lantern for 
this purpose, the chief officer under the captain, who appeared an 
active intelligent young man,* declined compliance, as an accident 
might happen, and the ship be set on fire: he at last reluctantly con- 
sented, and said he would hiraself bring it down. The Mid descended 
into the lowet deck, and was perfectly surprised at the appearance it 

* This gentleman’s name was Sullivan ; he was the son of a merchant (a native 
of Ireland) of Boston, in New England. The love of enterprise had led him to 
embark with Miranda, and in this unfortunate expedition he was taken prisoner, 
and condemned to the mines. It is singular that the Mid above spoken of, happen- 
ed to be on board the vessel of war which received Mr. S. t>ff Carthagena, when he 
escaped from prison. 
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made ; saddles, bridles, hussar-jackets, sabres, pistols, carbines, cloaks, 
belts, cartridge-boxes, helmets, and other trappings and habiliments of 
war, lay scattered ( about in every direction. After examining every 
part of this deck, ‘he went into the main-hatch-way to wait for the 
light ; in a short time the officer descended with it, and as the Mid 
took it from him, he whispered, “ Take my advice, and do not remove 
the light from the lantern,” and immediately jumped upon the main- 
d£ck. The Mid was not at all disposed to follow the Mate's advice, as 
he considered (under the influence of impressions which had been 
forced upon our minds from appearances, &c.) it had been given merely 
because he did not wish the cargo to be examined with scrutiny. On 
taking a glance along the line of hold, the Mid found an entire tier, 
fore-and-aft, of wine-pipes, and as he could not see what was beneath 
these, he laid himself down at length upon them, and taking the can- 
dle from the lantern, let it down in his hand, as far as the length of his 
arm would admit, between the angle formed by the chimes of the casks : 
this gave him a view down to the kelson , and there appeared to be 
three tiers of wine-pipes, and nothing else : whilst making sure of this, 
by removing from side to side of the vessel, and as far forward and aft 
as he could go, his attention was arrested by a confusion upon deck ; 
he was shortly afterwards called by name, and requested by the Mate 

to come upon deck. On going up he met Lieut. L , who informed 

him that, in consequence of his having taken the candle out of the lan- 
tern, and lowered it between the casks, the officers of the ship had be- 
come alarmed, and disclosed a part of their secret ; which was, that 
most of the casks contained gunpowder ! This article being contraband, 
the Captain of the ship, of course, could not be expected, except in a 
case of necessity, to make a gratuitous confession ; the necessity, how- 
ever, seemed very apparent, as .a spark from the candle lodging upon 
the chips and straw which lay at the bottom of the hold, would have 
set fire to the ship, and blown her up, and thus all their hopes of glory 
and gold would havQ ended “ in, smoke !" 

Our Lieutenant, (a nephew of Earl L ,) an accomplished, ho- 

nourable, and most worthy young officer, in the mean time, had been 
endeavouring to sift out from the Captain, officers and passengers, the 
destination of the armament, as it now clearly appeared that besides 
the crew, there were many soldiers on hoard, and a fat elderly gentle- 
man who was styled “ General hut’ as no farther information could 
be obtained, and the Commander pertinaciously refused to give a satis- 
factory account of his vessel, the Captain of the frigate sent to inform 
him that it was his intention to conduct him to the Admiral at Bermuda. 
Upon this intimation, the old gentleman who was styled “ General," 
requested permission to go on hoard the Cleopatra, to commune with 
her commander ; this was instantly granted, and he was taken on board 
in the frigate's boat. He was a fleshy, 4 swarthy man, about five feet 
eight or nine inches in Height, without the slightest airmilitaire about 
him ; had I been asked to guess his profession and nation, I certainly 
should have said he was a French traiteur ; to have taken him for a 
soldier and a Spaniard, I never should, so likely are we to be deceived 
in our opinions. The old gentleman had some difficulty to get up the 
ship's side, but he disdained assistance, and trivial as this circumstance 
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was, it served to show that there was energy in the mind, whatever 
want of it may have appeared in the outward semblance of the patriotic 
leader. On observing a young midshipman steering the boat, he re- 
marked that it was no wonder that the British were so superior to 
other nations at sea, when they enter at so early an age on their 
professional duties. 

The officers of the frigate were sanguine in their hopes that the aliip 
would be sent in, and prove a valuable prize, and there is little doubt 
that •had she been detained for adjudication, her condemnation would 
have followed*, although it is more than probable she would have been 
released ; but whether, under such peculiar circumstances, the Govern- 
ment at home would have paid her value as prize-money to the captors, 
is a question I cannot resolve ; however, this expectation of the officers, 
after the lapse of a few hours, was completely set aside : the old “ Ge- 
neral” was conveyed back to his ship, and in a short time we mutually 
separated. It afterwards appeared that the old gentleman was no other 
personage than the celebrated Gen. Miranda, and that this expedition 
(of which the Leander was the herald) was the first undertaken in the 
cause of South American independence, and had been fitted out in the 
United States of North America,* to act against the Caraccas ; he was 
himself a native of that part of the continent, but had been a general 
in the French Republican service. Our Government, it appeared, 
countenanced and encouraged this expedition : the General is stiid to 
have laid a letter from the Right Hon. William Pitt to himself, on the 
subject, before the Captain of this frigate," and this, according to the 
report on board, was the reason of his vessel not having been detained 
by the Cleopatra. The General’s expedition, as might have been anti- 
cipated, from the motley band who served under him, was unsuccess- 
ful, and he ultimately perished by treachery ; nevertheless, it roused 
the slumbering spirit of revolt throughout Spanish America, and which, 
after a severe struggle, has been crowned with success ; but, I believe, 
the name of Gen. Miranda is forgotten by his countrymen, who, most 
certainly, owe his memory some tribute for his having been, as it were, 
the directing spirit towards thejy emancipation. 

In the Cleopatra during a dark night, we came up unexpectedly 
alongside of a large ship, which being hailed, answered “ Marc Antony 
she, in her turn, askea “ What ship ? ” and the response was “ Cleopa- 
tra.” This is one of those coincidences often met with in the events 
of the world. A similar one occurred at a British port about two years 
ago, in the arrival, on the 18 th of June, of the ships Wellington and 
Waterloo. 

Antonio Ciego. 


• The Americans (par excellence ! ) not wishing to be confounded with the New 
States which have arisen in the Trans-Atlantic*('ontinent, appear to be desirous of 
an appellative consonant with that state of independence for which they so much 
pride themselves ; accordingly, we understand that the significant name of Fredonia 
has been substituted for that used in the text. 
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Amongst the numerous histories that have been published of a people 
fcot Jess entitled to admiration for their valour than to sympathy for the 
overthrow of their national independence, the production of a French author, 
advantageously known in the republic of letters, holds a distinguished place. 
One of the most brilliant eras of Poland, — the reign of John Sobieski, an 
epoch fertile in splendid recollections, and well calculated for the display of 
the historian’s talent, is that chosen by M. de Salvandy for the subject of his 
pages. To deal out even-handed justice to the author, — to assign to him, 
amongst historians, the exact position to which his merits entitle him, the 
reader must carefully distinguish two separate works interwoven, as it were, 
together: in the one, the glory of his hero forms the unvarying theme ; while 
the history of his country, traced in the other with a masterly, though not 
always with a faithful hand, seems introduced but to form the complement 
of the author’s task. The life of Sobieski may be pronounced a subject wor- 
thy the pen of M. de Salvandy, and were he but impartial with regard to 
the adversaries of his hero, the execution of his task would he perfect ; we 
therefore regret, that in the redundance of his admiration lie has sometimes 
forgotten to be just. A rapid glance at the history of Poland will lead the 
reader to form less flattering conclusions. The researches of Naruszewicz, 
Albetrandv, L'zacki, Ossolinski, Lelevel, &c. have thrown considerable light 
upon the obscurity of Polish annals. The publication of a French version of 
the first-mentioned author, which is expected shortly to appear, will render 
an important service to such as are anxious to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of the history of a country hitherto but imperfectly known, and who*e his- 
torians, having mostly written in their national language, have been little 
studied by the rest of Europe. Several narratives and documents on the 
state of Poland have been composed in the Latin tongue, but the historian 
who, like M. de Salvandy, collects Ijis stores of information from such scanty 
sources, must, of necessity, he inaccurate in his statements, bounded in bis 
ideas, and partial in his judgments. In the following rapid sketch of the 
principal eras of Polish history, we take upon ourselves to rectify some of 
the author’s errors. • * 

Lelevel, one of the most accurate and distinguished historians that Poland 
can boast, divide* the history of his country into four epochs. The first, 
extending from the earliest ages to the year 1139, includes the history of 
Poland in her most glorious days, Lechia (Great Poland), I’hrobatia 
(Little Poland,) Mazovig, Prussia, Silesia, Russia, and many other States, 
were at this epoch united under one absolute monarchy, during the exist- 
ence of which, a few nominal inefficient modifications opposed hut a feeble 
barrier to prerogative the most unlimited, and tyranny the most despotic. 

From the latter period to the year 1333, Poland, participated by the sole 
will and authority of Boleslas amongst his sons, continued to be divided into 
several duchies, the petty sovereigns of which successively invaded the ter- 
ritories of their brothers or relations. Weakened by repeated acts of aggres- 
sion on their own part or by invasion from their neighbours, these princes 
were compelled to claim the support and Assistance of their subjects, to 
whom, in return, they granted Various immunities and privileges, which in 
the end considerably diminished the royal power. At a later period, Wla- 
dislas Lokietek, surnamed the Short, united under his sway nearly the entire 
of the ancient principalities, forced the rest to acknowledge his absolute 
sovereignty, and reconquered for Poland the title of Kingdom, which she 
had almost lost. This state of things forms the second era. 

The reign of Casimiiatlie Great, the son of Lokietek, commences the third 
era. This last descendant of the Piasts died without issue in 1372, and at 
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his demise the crown of Poland became elective : nevertheless, the suffrages 
of the nation confirmed to the family of the Jagellons the hereditary right 
to the throne, which that illustrious race enjoyed till its total extinction. 
From the commencement of this era to the end of thg sixteenth century, 
public institutions, commerce, agriculture, science, and the arts, continued 
to flourish ; four universities were founded, complete toleration in matters 
of religion was established and protected by law, regular diets were ozon- 
ized, a general and impartial code of legislature was encouraged and pro- 
mulgated, and, though the progress of liberal ideas and the developement of 
a universal spirit of independence left no room for gigantic plans of con- 
quest, the dubious advantages of victory were amply compensated by the 
voluntary submission of surrounding states, jealous admirers of the govern- 
ment of Poland, and anxious to rival her prosperity. By a statute of Wisi- 
Jitza in the year 1347, slavery was discountenanced; every inhabitant of 
Poland was free ; the middle classes and the peasantry enjoyed the rights of 
citizens. We are at a loss to account for the astonishment expressed by M. 
de Salvandy, that a fine of merely a few marks was by this statute imposed 
on a Noble found guilty of assassination on the person of a serf; since the 
same advantage, if it can be so called, w r as enjoyed by the non-nobles, — a 
term which we prefer to that of serf, as in reality, at the period to which we 
allude, there were no serfs. It is true that by the statute of Wisilitza, a 
Noble was fined but ten marks for the assassination of a Cmeton (peasant), 
but as a sort of compensation for this cheap valuation of ignoble blood, a 
peasant paid but fifteen marks for the murder of a Noble, and even where 
the victim was of the most elevated rank, the utmost extent of the fine 
amounted to hut sixty marcs. By the foregoing observations, we would not 
be considered as advocating the moral justice of a statute which merely in- 
flicted a slight pecuniary fine for a crime in most civilized nations visited 
with capital punishment ; hut w f e regard the statute as scarcely objection- 
able, if* viewed simply as a matter of equal and retributive justice: for with 
regard to the price affixed upon the, sacrifice of human life, it must be con- 
fessed that the noble homicide had hut slight advantage over the less exalted 
assassin. At this epoch, and during along time throughout all Europe, 
assassination was punished by fiue, which was regarded in the light of a com- 
pensation allowed by law to the family of the deceased ; and rude as w r ere 
the times of which we write, in more civilized agcs»the aggressions of the 
strong have been more zealously protected, and the blood of the feeble more 
prodigally lavished. However, from a too high respect for acquired rights, 
the privileges wrested from the feuhle descendants of Boleslas, soon acquir- 
ed the force of laws. The immunity from imposts and many public taxes, 
the concession of various prerogatives, such as tlio^e of exercising juridical 
power, of coming, Nc. created castes in the nation. At a later period, the 
labouring classes, who were accustomed to serve only on ^foot in the army, 
and who wore consequently inefficient to check the rapid incursions of the 
Tartars, soon neglected altogether to share the fatigues and dangers of war- 
fare, and thus enabled the armed force, which constituted the cavalry, to 
form a separate order in the state : — an order which speedily claimed the 
exclusive enjoyment of all political power, and finally disputed the right of 
the other classes even to the privileges of citizenship. At last the diet of 
1490 completed the subjection*)!* the non-nobles, bv rendering them incapa- 
ble of holding landed property. Emancipation, however, was granted to 
such as might choose to devote themselves to the cultivation of the sciences ; 
many important privileges w ere reserved for them, and the cities of Cracow, 
Posen, Wilna, Leopol, and Dantzig, which represented the five principal 
provinces of Poland, preserved their political rights, and took a leading part 
whenever the states proceeded to the election of a Sovereign. 

Thus, during the course of the fifteenth century* the nobility gradually 
enlarged their power at the expense of national liberty. In the seventeenth, 
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the chief ranks of the state essayed, in their turn, to trample on the petty 
nobility, and to constitute an oligarchy; the attempt, however, met with 
the most obstinate resistance from the latter, and engendered that spirit of 
turbulence and anarphV, to which Poland may attribute her misfortunes and 
her downfall. By a strange coincidence, a respect for the heroic era of an- 
cient Rome, which was much in vogue at this period, exercised a singular 
influence on the political legislature of the time. Among many other imita- 
tions of a constitution# then so universally admired, we may mention the 
attempt to designate the lower orders by the title of Plebeians, (the plcbs of 
the Romans,) whilst the petty nobility were classed into a sort of people, 
(populus Romanuxy) and formed the clients of the higher nobility, or Patri- 
cians . Every citizen who rose unexpectedly to rank or dignity was styled 
novus homo; and the imitation extended even to the adoption of praniornina , 
cognomina , nomina, agnomina , and gentes . Soon afterwards the Hetmauns, 
or military generals, claimed the right to be invested with the powers of the 
ancient Roman dictators ; — the judges found that the jus honorarium was 
wanting to supply certain defects in the legislature ; and the diets, after the 
fashion of the Roman tribunes, sought to strengthen their power by the co- 
operation of the armed force. The diets formed the Comitia , and their laws 
and decrees acquired a force to which a Senatiis Consultum , or decision of the 
Patricians, was necessarily inferior in authority. Each representative of the 
people was called a tribune, and assumed the right of putting an absolute 
veto on the acts framed by the Patrician^: for thus, in the year 1562, wafts 
interpreted the famous royal grant of 1505: — “ Nihil novi constitui debeat , 
per nos et successores nostros , sine comm uni consiliariorum el nuntiorum ter~ 
restrium consensu.” The extinction of the race of the Jagellons in 1572 gave 
a degree of consistence to these extraordinary decrees, and the conditions im- 
posed, under the name of pacta convent a , on the Sovereigns who were after- 
wards elected, furnished the nobility with a pretext for multiplying their 
pretensions. Nevertheless, after the reign of Casimir the Great, the inter- 
nal strength of Poland successively increased. The enlightened spirit that 
prevailed under the reigns of the Sigismonds, opposed a salutary check to 
the anarchy of the Comitia, and the love of country which it inspired, stifled 
in their birth the jarring councils that might have proved injurious to the 
public welfare. At the same time, the refined manners of the nobility, 
evincing an additional* proof of civilization, rendered their authority sup- 
portable to the people and to the labouring classes. Thus we find, that at 
this brilliant era, the Greek empire, the crown of Bohemia, of Hungary, and 
of Denmark, the empire even of Germany* and the throne of Moscow, were 
offered to the family of the Jagellons. The benefits of instruction began to 
be felt even by the lowest classes of society ; the national language assumed 
a more perfect form ; and almost all the classic authors, ancient and modern, 
were translated. De Thou makes mention of the impression produced upon 
the Court of France by the Polish envoys sent to Paris, to offer the throne 
to Henry the Third. A celebrated writer who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, contrasting the merits of the two nations, (Italy and Poland,) at 
that time reputed the most civilized and the most learned, introduces th#> 
following question : — “ Of these tw o nations, which is the more deserving of 
praise, with regard to her perfection in the arts and sciences ? Must the 
palm he adjudged to the Italians, of whom n«t more than a hundredth part 
study the Latin and Greel^ languages, or display any taste for the arts and 
sciences ? Or must we pronounce in favour of the .Poles, a great number of 
whom are perfectly acquainted with both languages, and consecrate their 
entire existence to the cultivation of the sciences ? ” About the same time, 
Erasmus writes — “ Poland is the country of all who dare to be learned.” 
At this epoch, eighty-three towns of Poland possessed printing-presses, and 
Cracow alone could boa^t forty. Several Polish writers rendered themselves 
famous by their researches into the history of their country ; political and 
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abstract sciences were successfully cultivated; — even the softer attractions of 
the Muse were wooed. And yet this is the brilliant era which M. de Sal- 
vandy pronounces barbarous, and which he deems ufaproductive of interest 
or beneficial result ! Sans inttret comma dans resultht.” According to him* 
the history of Poland dates only from the accession of the house of W asa 
that is to say, from the moment of her decline. 

A retrograde movement towards the barbarity of darker ages irihy be 
dated from the end of the sixteenth century, a period at which the rest of 
Europe began to enjoy and appreciate the arts of civilized life. This gra- 
dual # declension, which had commenced with the reign of Sigismond-Wasa in 
I5W7, was accelerated in its progress by the government of that fanatic and 
ignorant Prince. The introduction of the Jesuits at his court was the signal 
for a persecution, directed at first against the Protestants, and afterwards 
against literature. The reign* of Sigismond-Wasa commences the fourth 
era of the History of Poland, and may be called the epoch of her decline. 

During a period of sixty years, that is, so long as the almost extinguished 
generation of the age of the Jagellons existed, the still flourishing condition 
of literature, and the splendour of some brilliant victories, shed a last ex- 
piring ray on the desolation of Poland. The labours of more than seven 
hundred illustrious authors, the invasion of Moscow, the capture of three 
Czars, that of Maximilian of Austria, and of the son of Charles the Ninth of 
Sweden, were among the events that lent a partial lustre to the annals of 
this period. But seventy years of external warfare and of religious discord 
gradually effaced the ancient splendour of Poland. The Protestants were 
banished from a country where, more than a century before, Sooinus had 
found an asylum against the persecutions of Europe, and where Montlue, to 
sustain the pretensions of Henry de Valois, had been compelled to make a 
public and solemn denial of his master’s participation in the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. The Muscovite Empire, till then obscure and unknown, 
made gradual inroads upon the frontiers of Poland, and the Turks pursued 
their conquests with vigour. In vain did the victories achieved by John 
Sobieski gild this gloomy epoch with a^ ray of borrowed glory ; persecution 
and intolerance had already commenced 'their work of devastation. In 1775 
no more than four printing- presses remained in the kingdom ; and to these 
manifold evils were added the horrors of foreign invasion. A spark of pa- 
triotism and a love for literature were lighted up for a moment under the 
sway of the feeble Poniatowski ; hut too late. Poniatowski sold his kingdom 
to Catherine, from whom he had purchased it : with the rest, Europe is 
sufficiently acquainted. • 

Thus the reign of John Sobieski does not constitute the era of Poland’s 
splendour, as M. de Salvandy appears to think, and as he would fain per- 
suade his reader. That reign, on the contrary, appertains to the period of 
Poland’s decline. Doubtless, in preserving Christianity from the attacks of. 
her inveterate foes, Sobieski in some degree merited the enthusiastic grati- 
tude of his countrymen, but Poland had already earned the admiration of 
Europe long before her triumphant standard waved before the walls of 
Vienna. Prom the commencement of the thirteenth century, her struggles 
against the Muscovites, the Tartars, and the Turks, had been incessant, and 
each victory gained over these barbarous states, was an additional pledge for 
the security and the repose of* Christian Europe. Jagellon, Tarnowski, Ba- 
thory, Zamoyski, and above ail, Czarniecki, whpm no toil could weary, no 
reverse discourage, — Czarniecki, like tho wounded lion, more terrible after 
momentary defeat ; these were heroes that might have disputed with Sobieski 
the palm both of genius and of valour. At the period to which we allude, 
such was the force of Poland in war, so slight seemed the effort with which 
her soldiers chained victory to their car, that Europe was scarce sensible of 
the danger that menaced her power, of the blood tjrnt was shed in her de- 
fence. We are therefore warranted in pronouncing our author’s admira- 
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tion for hid hero exaggerated and unjust. The death of Sobieski plunged 
Europe into mourning, but failed to elicit the more affecting tribute of his 
country’s tears. In war a hero, in peace he was not always a patriot. In 
vain does M. de Salv^iridy endeav6ur to prove that, deaf to the promptings of 
personal ambition, Sobieski aimed but to seat the Prince of Cond£ on the 
throne. Such is not the judgment pronounced by Lelevel on this episode of 
Polish history. “ The King,” (Michael Koributh) says Lelevel, “ was not 
without the noble qualities that distinguish a sovereign ; but such was the 
jealousy with which his elevation was regarded by the great (Sobieski and 
the Primate), that he could not succeed in meriting the title of a* good 
monarch ; a title to which, but for the hatred of some amongst his subjects, 
he might have founded a just claim/' Sobieski was in his turn beset by the 
rancorous opposition of his fellow-citizens. We are almost tempted to con- 
sider this a just retribution against one who u had, in presence of his whole 
army, ordered a Royal Manifesto to be burned, and who had issued procla- 
mations, in which he openly accused his monarch of treason,” a monarch too 
who carried forgiveness of injuries so far as to inscribe the name of his most 
deadly foe in the list of his testamentary executors. We may here remark, 
that, notwithstanding the severity with which our author judges the adver- 
saries of his hero, he has failed in establishing the total unworthiness of 
Koributh : he his proved that monarch weak, but there, it seems to us, was 
“ the head and front of his offending.” Cruelly was his weakness expiated 
by a reign of turbulence, of faction, and of internal discord. It would, in- 
deed, appear that Providence measures the penalty of offences in proportion 
to the elevation of the offender, and that when sovereigns are weighed in the 
eternal balance, mediocrity receives the chastisement of crime. 

The campaign of Vienna has ever been reckoned amongst Sobieski's most 
glorious achievements. Of that memorable event the pages of this Journal 
already present the most faithful and complete narrative on record ; other- 
wise we might have been tempted, in justice to Sobieski, to select a few 
fragments from M. de Salvandy's account of that portion of his hero's daz- 
zling career. 

The renown of Sobieski seems to have dazzled the judgment of his bio- 
grapher, and yet almost all his exploits may be traced to motives of personal 
or family interest. Closely allied to France ar long as Louis the XIVth 
flattered his ambition 4>y the promise of abandoning part of Prussia to his 
heirs, Sobieski became the partisan of Austria from the moment that the 
latter offered, as the price of his friendship, the concession of Moldavia to 
his sons. This fallacious hope engaged him, in opposition to the w r ishes of 
Poland, in a ruinous war with Turkey, in which his most splendid victories 
were pregnant with discomfiture to himself, and with advantage only to 
the enemies of his country. Abandoned by the Emperor, whose troops he 
* had waved before the walls of Vienna, and not knowing where to take up 
his winter quarters, he marched back to Poland with his decimated troops, 
as though he had experienced every reverse that the malice of fortune 
could inflict. Sobieski, who had conquered two kingdoms for Austria, 
dared not claim for Poland the comparatively insignificant fortress of Kam- 
inietz, which, before the war, a single word would have placed at his disposal: 
— a fortress which, three jfears after his death, again became the property 
of Poland. But the promise of Moldavia fdr his heirs was a potent spell, 
that, to the detriment of hin owif and his country’s glory, enabled him to de- 
vour in silence the grossest affronts, — the most glaring injuries. He sacri- 
ficed the independence of Hungary, rejected the alliance of France, forfeited 
the opportunity of humbling Imperial Austria, and subscribed a shameful 
treaty with Moscow, which, but for his chimerical illusion, he would not 
have signed even in the hour of disaster and defeat. 

These strictures on f the conduct of Sobieski cannot be judged by the 
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reader as severe, as the eulogium pronounced on that Monarch by his elo- 
quent historian appears to us exaggerated and undue. Notwithstanding 
his numberless triumphs, Poland does not acknowledge Sobieski for the 
most illustrious of her kings. Boleslas the f6under of tfhq kingdom, — Loki- 
etek and his son Casimir, — Hedwige of Anjou,— Jagellon, — the two Sigis- 
monds, who by the ties of fraternal affection united the nations of Lithuania 
and Poland,- - Bathory, who would have gained the title of legislator of *his 
country but for a violent death, which, after a glorious reign of ten years, 
deprived his people of his labours : — these, too, are princes whose names 
still adgni the annals of Poland, — whose deeds still live in the memory of 
her sons ! , 

One tribute of praise history must unquestionably award to the genius of 
Sobieski. Amongst the records of nations, it wouid perhaps be difficult to 
trace the name of a warrior who Has gained more battles in more desperate 
situations. Empty praise ! unavailing victories ! The one cannot varnish 
his many errors ; — the other could not preserve the liberties of his country, 
whose undisguised invaders he successfully combated, whilst he failed in 
unmasking the traitors whom she fostered in her bosom. 

We might point out many errors in M. de Salvandy’s history of Poland, 
which, though not fundamental, are yet of some importance. Amongst 
others, we may instance the assertion, that in 16*85 the Polds for the first 
time huxardcd the siege of a fortified place. “ The Polish press/' also ob- 
serves tliis author, u under the reign of John 111. published many more 
works than during the two preceding centuries. The national language, 
w hich till then had been neglected, rose to some degree of estimation ; and 
at that epoch particularly, the genius of the nation multiplied her literary 
monuments.” In contradiction to this statement, we quote the following 
remarks from tin; Literary History of Poland, published, in 1815, by Pro- 
fessor Bei it how.sk i. After a sketch of the state of Polish literature in the 
sixteenth century, the learned author observes: — “ This age produced the 
greatest number of authors, both in the national language, and in that of 
Cicero, Horace, and Livy. The former might, even at this day, serve as 
models for the purity, the chaste simplicity, and the nationality of their 
•style — tlic latter are held in the highest estimation even by strangers. 
The decline of literature must he dated from the introduction of the Jesuits 
in ](>:& , That religious order commenced the era of theological discussions, 
which was speedily succeeded by that of panegyrics. The affected introduc- 
tion of Latin phrases added still more to the corruption of the language. 
The victories of Sobieski, rather brilliant than useful, opened a wide field 
for panegyric. The Jesuit, Albert Bartochow ski, dedicated to Sobieski on 
his return from Vienna a pompous eulogium, better known by the title of 
4 ‘ Fulmen Orientis,” full of affected eloquence, — of frothy and obscure ideas. 
This composition, the style of which wgs called elegant and flowery, pleased the 
court excessively, and was consequently found worthy of universal imitation. 
The literature of Poland w as soon encumbered with panegyrics, in which in- 
dividuals wholly unknown were compared to Caesar or Alexander, and the 
authors of which, by way of displaying their erudition, were at pains to in- 
termingle Latin phrases with the language of the country. Such absurd 
affectation was the sole passport to public applause, &o. &c. — Such accord- 
ing to the high authority of Nenthowski, was the literary taste of Poland 
during the reign of Sobieski. * # 

We must here close our brief survey of the history of a country whose 
political situation may shortly exercise an important influence on the des- 
tinies of Europe. 
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A POPULAR 'VIEW OF FORTIFICATION AND GUNNERY. 
r NO. VII. 

In our last Number we spoke of mining as far as it could be effected 
by the pick and shovel* but when harder substances are to be encoun- 
tered than commoif earth* these are no longer of any avail : it is true, 
that in quarrying in sandstone* which consists of regular layers, the 
pick* the wedge* the hammer, &c. suffice ; but to make way 'through 
rock, good masonry, and hard clay* a more powerful agent is necessary, 
—and gunpowder is used to effect it by blasting away the part required. 

The instruments used in blasting ‘are very few and simple ; the 
borer or jumper is a cylindrical piece of iron, that varies in its length* 
thickness* and weight* according to the work to be done ; it has its end 
either pointed or formed into three edges* to suit the hardness of the 
rock to be bored. When the hole to be bored is small and not deep, a 
single man performs the work ; he drills a cylindrical hole* by holding 
the borer in his left hand* and as he keeps turning it continually* he 
strikes it with a hammer of about eight popnds weight, which he 
wields with his other hand. 

When the hole to be bored exceeds a foot in depth, and an inch and 
a half in diameter, one man* sitting down, holds the jumper, while 
another strikes its head with a hammer of ten or twelve pounds weight; 
the man who holds the jumper keeps turning it between every blow, 
feeds the hole with a little water* and cleans it out with an iron scraper, 
as it is perforated. Should the hole required be more than two and a 
half feet deep, the jumper must be about eight feet long* pointed at 
each end, and having a swell in the middle to add to its weight, and 
make it more convenient to grasp. The hole is begun as usual with 
the borer and hammer* and when some inches deep* the jumper is 
used ; one, two, or three men hold it in a ctanding position, and allow 
it to fall by its own weight into the hole ; raise it out and let it fall 
again ; these repeated blows of a long heavy jumper effect the required 
purpose rapidly : the hole is then car«efullv cleaned out, and is ready to 
receive the required charge of powder. The boring can easily be car- 
ried on in hard limestone at the rate of two feet per hour* with the 
jumper of large dimensions ; but with the small borer and hammer* at 
the rate of only one foot per hour. * 

The dimensions of holes vary according to the purpose required ; 
from half an inch to two and a half inches in diameter, and from six 
inches to many feet in depth. Of course, care must be taken that the 
line of least resistance is not in the direction of the hole ; that is* if a 
hole should be perforated parallel to the side of a rock for a depth of 
thirty-six inches* the distance of the liftle from the side of the rock 
should not exceed twenty-eight or thirty inches. 

It is difficult to say what the charge of powder ought to be ; there 
has never been any very precise rule given ; the experience of the 
miner* and the tenacity of the rock or masonry to be removed, being 
the chief guides. We shall soon give some examples of this kind of 
work* to serve as s^me little clue to the proper charges to be used. 
That (the charge) must be arranged before the bore is made ; then* 
the mode of proceeding is to fill it about half full with gunpowder ; to 
tamp and to prime it before it is fired* for which, afi iron pricker* 
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tipped with brass, is inserted, and kept close to the side of the hole, the 
brass end touching the powder ; (this is withdrawn afterwards to ad- 
mit the priming powder.) While the pricker remains, the tamping is 
performed by ramming burnt clay, pieces of pounded brick, stone and 
rubbish, with a bar of iron, which is nearly large enough to fill the 
hole, but having a groove in it to prevent the pricker being disturbed; 
the hole is thus filled, taking care to turn the prjcker often, as the 
tamping goes on. There is much danger ip this operation, especially 
where the pricker is altogether of iron, for a spark of fire arising from 
the collision of these substances, most likely to produce it, has often 
caused serious accidents. The wadding first laid over the powder, is 
gently and carefully forced down, but as the hole is more filled up, the 
miner rams the tamping stronger and harder till the hole be filled; the 
pricker is then withdrawn, and the small tubular space which it occu- 
pied, is filled with the priming powder : a piece of portfire, or slow 
burning match, is secured to the top of the priming by clay, which 
being lighted, gives the miner time to retire out of danger. 

We understand that tamping with sand is much practised in the 
quarrying in Scotland : and as tamping in the manner already describ- 
ed is a perilous operation, it is very desirable to use sand if it be as 
effectual; for not only will it ensure safety, simply to pour in sand 
over the powder till the hole be full, but it saves all the time that 
would be occupied by the common mode of tamping. In the “ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,” in treating of this subject, it is said — 

“ The writer of this article has also had considerable opportunities of 
trying the accuracy of these statements, as to the efficiency of sand , at the 
extensive quarrying operations which lately became necessary in cutting 
down a part of the Calton-hill, in forming the new approach to the city of 
Edinburgh, where upwards of 100,000 cubic, yards of rocky matters were re- 
moved, and gunpowder to the value of nearly 1000/. sterling was expended, 
chiefly in blasting rock, consisting of whinstone, or greenstone, much tra- 
versed by calcareous spar. The holes in this work were bored of various 
dimensions, both as to calibre and depth, ari'd also at all angles of inclination, 
from the perpendicular to the horizontal. Trials were here made with holes, 
from three to seven or eight feet in depth, and of a diameter from one inch 
to two and a half inches, when it was* invariably found, that when the powder 
was wadded with sand, the effect in tearing or blasting the rock was as great 
as when the more commonly followed method of ramming with pounded 
stone was adopted.” 

In priming holes tamped with sand, a clean dry wheaten straw, 
filled with powder, is put in before the sand is poured upon the charge; 
and if the hole should slope so much as to have a greater angle than 
45° with the horizon, by which the straw would be pressed upon and 
injured, a small cylindrical tube of sheet-copper must be provided to 
enclose it. 

In the article just quoted is' the following remark on blasting under 
water : — * 

“ Blasting with gunpowder under water, is necessarily performed in 
various operations of the engineer, particularly in the excavation of the 
foundations of piers, and in deepening the entrances of harbours. This is 
performed by inserting the charge of powder into the perforated rock, by 
means of a case or cartridge made of tin-plate. The lower part is made to 
fit the bore in the rock as nearly as may he ; from this a small pipe of the 
same metal is carried to the surface of the water, with the priming powder. 
Here wadding ii unnecessary, the pressure of the water upon the tin-case 
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superseding the necessity of any; and the explosive effects are generally 
greater, in proportion to the charge, than those in the open air. It may 
here be observed, ‘that explosions under water have, in some instances, been 

a iosed as a mode of attack in marine warfare ; and it is presumed that 
osions at considerable depths, might occasion such an impression on the 
water, and so disturb the equilibrium of the atmospheric pressure, as to be 
oapable of sinking large ships, or floating batteries.” 

That which has«been done to benefit commerce in canal road making, 
coal mining, &c. could never have been effected so extensively without 
the powerful agency of the explosive force of gunpowder. Id France, 
a tunnel of about seven miles in length, has been lately made ; and in 
England, on the canal joining the rivers Severn and Thames, at Mars- 
den-hill, there is a tunnel upwards bf three miles in length, both of 
which have been forced entirely through rock by the use of gun-powder. 

To illustrate this subject still farther, the annexed diagram, Fig. 
43, is added, from an actual experiment, detailed in Landmann’s 
Treatise on Mines: the tube el being an enlarged view of ab. 

Fig. 43. 



ab Hole bored in the rock of two inches and a half in diameter, and about two 
feet six inches dorp. 1 

cl The charge, consisting of fourteen ounces of powder, into which was inserted 
the (juiekmatch de , when the hole was filled up with very dry sand. 

/ A priming of loose powder on the top okthe quickmatch. 
gh Portfire to communicate with the priming. 

ikg Some loose sand or earth thrown upon the priming to prevent accidents from 
sparks, while the man lights the portfire. 
m 9 w, o, p, Represents the section of the excavation. 

The sand here answered the purpose most fully. The immense 
galleries excavated at Gibraltar, commanding the Neutral Ground, 
could alone have been executed by such an agent as gunpowder. 

The formidable escarpments that render the greatest part of Fort 
Regent at Jersey inaccessible, have been made by thus blasting the 
granite rock on which the fort is situated. 

At Gibraltar, where blasting is executed on a very great scale, and 
where the jumpers are of large dimensions, a bore, about twelve feet 
deep, is loaded at first with four or five pounds of powder (the line of 
least resistance being considerable, even ten or twelve feet) ; this first 
cliarg6 explodes without tearing off any part of the rock, and even 
sometimes without blowing out the tamping ; but it rends the bottom 
of the hole into crefices ; a second charge is then poured through the 
pricker hole, which being exploded, produces greater effects, ana more 
considerable fractures below ; another charge is poured in till all the 
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vacant places are filled ; and so on till the rock is torn asunder ; hence 
immense charges are sometimes used, and we understand that even a 
barrel of gunpowder has been expended in t^ie last charge. 

We now proceed to detail the usual modes that have* been followed 
to destroy bridges, revetements , and buildings , by mining or blasting ; 
the pick, shovel, lever, and pincher, being used when it is practicable* 
but in matter too hard for them, the borer, jumper, $nd blasting, must 
be substituted. 

Destruction of thg bridge of Huy, in the Bishopric of Liege, during 
the campaigns of Louis XIV. 

iC This bridge was of hard stone,; the piers were thirty feet long, and 
twenty-two feet thick above the offsets, and exclusive of the breakwaters at 
each extremity. (See Figs. 44 and 4.5.) 

Fig. 44. 



Twelve miners and a sufficient number of labourers were employed fifteen 
days in preparing four chambers in each pier; the branches a, b , and c, were 
eleven feet long, and the returns four feet. The two chambers, m and n, 
were eight feet distant from centre to centre of each other; and those 
marked / and o, were four feet from the former. The openings of the 
branches were made five feet above the surface of the water : the chambers 
/ and o, were each loaded with 500 pounds of powder, and those of m and «, 
with 400 pounds : the fire was communicated to the chambers in each pier 
at the same time ; for which purpose a hole, h , was made in the middle of 
the transverse measure of the bridge, and through the keying of the arch, 
to admit the powder hose* or savage, that was tied by a strong rope ; the 
ends r and .v being fixed to the central powder-hose, ik, ik< which was placed 
in casing tubes, fastened to the sides of the piers w?th iron cramps : the re- 
sult was successful, the fire reaching all the chambers at the same moment; 
three of the arches, A, B, and C, were instantly destroyed.* 

In this operation we find a period of fifteen days expended in pre- 
paration for the destruction of the bridge, a length of time rarely at 
command in operations of this kind. It is impossible for us to give 
better information on this subject than transcribing the following 


* Landmann’s Treatise on Mines. 
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Memorandum of the various modes practised in Spain under the Duke 
of Wellington. 

“^Memorandum on the, Blowing up of Bridges, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burgoyne, of the Corps of Royal Engineers, dated 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1814*. 

„ “ In the destruction of bridges during the Duke of Wellington’s cam- 
paigns, various methods were adopted according to the circumstances of 
the case. ° 

“ The bridges in the Peninsula were usually of stone, the arches from 
twenty to forty feet span semicircular, and of one stone, eighteeri inches or 
two feet in thickness. The loading of the arches was A sometimes of solid 
masonry, but commonly of loose stones or rubbish. 

“ The object required generally was .to destroy one arch, and in order to 
give the enemy the greatest inconvenience and delay, the largest arch, and 
where there was deep water, was preferred, excepting when want of time or 
ammunition made it advisable to select a particular one that might appear 
weaker than the others. 

“ The simplest principle of mining a bridge was found to be by lodging 
the powder on the haunch of the arch, and as near as could he on the centre 
of the width of the bridge, with the line of least resistance through the arch. 

“ The best mode of forming the mine, was where the side wallS of the 
bridge above the piers were slightly built and easily got at, and the loading 
of the arch of loose rubbish ; a small gallery was then run in A, 


Fig. 46. 



about five feet from the arch-stone, and when at the centre of the width of 
the bridge, a return was made to the arch,” (shown by the dotted line in the 
figure), “ and the powder lodged against it. 'J’here are not many occa- 
sions where this can be done under a very considerable time ; but when 
practicable it has many advantages ; the greatest resistance is obtained to 
the sides and above ; the ammunition is less likely to get injured from wet 
penetrating to it ; there is no obstruction to the road over the bridge while 
preparing, and less danger of accidents after it is loaded. In this case, the 
powder, saucisson, &c. are applied in the usual manner in mining; and the 
end to be lighted is kept within the surface of the wall to be sheltered from 
the weather. 

“ The common and quickest mode of mining a bridge is by sinking down 
from the road above to the arch, and lodging the powder in one mass on the 
centre of its width. To do ttys with good effect, the shaft CB, Fig. 47, 

Fig. 47. 
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should be sunk where there will be the greatest resistance gained above and 
to the sides, as at B. As the arch gives so much more resistance than the 
materials with which it is loaded, the distance to the gurface, therefore, 
should be twice, or three, or even four times more, at least in those direc- 
tions, than in that through the arch, in proportion to thfr nature of those 
materials. 

u In this way arches have been blown down with forty-five pounds qf 
powder, and after five or six hours' labour. 

“ The shaft should be sunk on one side of the centre 6f the width of the 
bridge, as at C, Fig. 48, (which is a plan of the bridge seen in section in 
Fig. 47, the dotted lines in Fig. 48, representing the spaces occupied by 
the arches :) # 

Fig. 48. 



and a little return made at the bottom to gain that situation for the powder, 
by which means there will be most resistance above, and a greater width of 
road left during the operation. 

“ In loading, the saucisson was brought up the shaft to within about one 
foot of the surface of the road, and then carried along a gutter or drain to 
the side of the bridge where it was lighted, whereby the road was entirely 
cleared, and a premature explosion from accident less likely to occur. The 
upper surface of the road was drained off as much as possible, to keep the 
wet from penetrating to the powder. 

“ When there was no time to sink a shaft as might be wished, as great 
resistance must be obtained as can be, by sinking as deep to the arch as 
there is time for, and increasing the effect by a loading of as much stone 
or other heavy materials from the parapet walls or elsewhere as can be 
applied. 

“ A bridge across the Carrion at Duenas was required to be mined in 
great haste, and it was found that the loading of the *rches was of solid 
masonry ; an opening was, therefore, made down to the crown of the arch 
1), Fig. 49 and 50, (Fig. 50 being a plan, and 49 a section of the arch 
destroyed.) * 

Fig. 49. 



about two feet six infcfres only ; 250 pounds of powder were lodged in rather 
a longitudinal direction along the width of the bridge, and a loading C 
applied of heavy stones and rubbish as high above the road of the bridge as 
could he without preventing carriages from passing: vahen fired, it made a 
gap EEEE across the bridge of fifteen feet, which is about half its span. 
a The French declare that 100 pounds of pow'der laid on the crown of an 
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arch, and without loading, would destroy it ; but, in a strong built bridge, I 
Should be sorry to apply so small a quantity. 

“ As on service £he time at command for this kind of operation is very 
uncertain ; it is a common and good mode to commence preparing in two 
places, one on the crown of the* arch and the other at the haunch, and then 
if not allowed time sufficient to complete the latter and better mode, the 
ppwder can be applied on the crown of the arch, and exploded with or with- 
out a loading of rubbish, according to circumstances ; .and it is much better 
to do that, than to 'xodge the powder in a shaft only partly sunk down to 
the haunch, although it should be deeper. 

t€ In some cases where the bridge is very wide, and the operation can be 
carried on with nicety, it may be right to divide the powder into mines F 
and G, Fig. 51, across its width ; 

Fig. 51. Fig. 52. 



but, in a rough operation, I would certainly never divide the powder; for 
although it was said once that a hole was blown through the centre of a 
wide arch, and a passage left on each side (which, however, 1 do not be- 
lieve,) — if it was so, certainly that same quantity of powder that gave so nice 
a shock, would not have injured the arch at all if divided. 

I have seen an instance where about half of the width of a bVidge FGII, 
Fig. 52, was blown down, which probably arose from dividing the powder in 
this manner. 

a There can be no reason whatever for dividing the powder between the 
different sides of the arch, as IK, Fig. 53 ; by doing so, a failure took place 
on the Coruna retreat ; and if it succeeds, there can be little doubt but that 
one of the mines would have done as w\3ll. Wherever the powder is divided, 
the explosion of the whole should be simultaneous ; the arrangements re- 
quire much precision, and the chances of failure are of course multiplied. 

“ Where a bridge is narrow, there can he no occasion for sinking the shaft 
down to the arch much deeper than half the width of the bridge, as the want 
of resistance at the sides will render the additional vertical resistance super- 
fluous. On one occasion a failure* occurred from a shaft being sunk down to 
a pier with the intention of destroying two arches ; hut which, although 
great perpendicular resistance was gained, blew out at the sides, and left 
the two arches perfect. 

“ When the effect of a mine can be secured to cut through the arch, the 
greater resistance that can be given even ih that direction, the better, as it 
will increase the effect orer the whole width of the bridge. 

(t As it generally happens on service, that the mine cannot be laid accord- 
ing to nice calculation, after applying it in the best way that circumstances 
will allow, the effect must be gained by increasing the quantity of powder. 
Under the chance of different difficulties that might occur, it was customary, 
when practicable, to send two, three, and even four barrels of powder, of 
ninety pounds each*, for the destruction of a bridge, although one would 
usually he sufficient. 
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“ When there was time, these mines were loaded with all the precautions 
commonly used ; viz. the powder in a box, and the saucisson in an auget ; 
and when to lie any time, the box and auget were pitched, and covered 
with straw, tarpawling, &c. to preserve the ammunition dry. When pressed 
for time and without the proper articles, the powder was lodged in the 
barrels it was brought in, or laid in a tarpawling, or in bags ; and the sau- 
cisson was laid without an auget, but with care that the stones or rubfiish 
should not choke it. The mine was lighted by a piecJ of port-fire tied into 
the end of the saucisson. 

“ Saucisson is so very easily made and carried, and so advantageous, that 
latterly we neve* failed having it with us ; in our first mines, indeed, for 
want of it, we cut off the ends of port-fires diagonally, and tied them toge- 
ther to pieces of stick the length necessary for the train ; but such a con- 
trivance is very bad, and owing to it Lieut. Davy was killed on Sir John 
Moore’s retreat; the mine exploding the instant he lighted it, probably 
from the fire of the composition dropping down to the powder, for which 
reason the end port-fire should be laid horizontally, and a little clay round 
it will give additional security. 

“ A small hollow round the powder in a mine will increase its effects. 

“ To destroy wooden bridges, powder was sometimes used and applied to 
the most important supports in the arch according to its construction ; but 
as there is no other resistance than the air, the quantity of powder should be 
large : ninety pounds have blown down a strong wooden arch. 

“ The common and best mode with a wooden bridge is to lay the planking 
bare, and to light a large fire upon them which will burn to the water’s edge 
if let alone ; but this will not do if the enemy cannot he kept from gaining 
possession of the bridge, for at least twelve hours after the fire is lighted. 

The Imperial Minister at War in France, issued a small Pamphlet 
in DU 4, containing some simple instructions for the defence and de- 
struction of bridges, the latter portion of which appears to be much in- 
ferior to those contained in the foregoing memorandum, by Colonel 
Burgoync. It says, 

" To destroy a stone bridge, a trench in the form of a cross is made in the 
crown of the arch, the branches of which We about ton feet long, and these 
are sunk down to the top of the arch stones ; see Fig. 54. 


Kig. f>4. 



161 pounds of powder (150 French pounds) are placed in each trench for a 
thickness of arch of three feet ; the powder is covered with strong planks, 
well loaded with rubbish, and fired by a powder hoso, which may be made 
as long as may be necessary.” 

U. S. Joohn. No. 27- Feb. 1831. u 
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Again, 

« Stone bridges may be destroyed by simply cutting a trench across the 
crown of the arch about eighteen inches deep, and placing 345 pounds of 
powder in it. This quantity has destroyed semicircular arches of twenty- 
five feet span, and four feet thick at the key ; see Fig. 55. 

“ Wooden bridges may he destroyed in three different ways ; they may 
be pulled to pieces, they may be burnt, or they may be blown up. 

“ When there is Aot time to destroy them, the planks are unspiked, and 
the timbers so separated, that they may be speedily removed when necessary. 
The wood should be either hidden or burnt, so that the enemy may not find 
it to re-establish the bridge. The best method to burd bridges is to tar 
them, and to cover and surround them with fascines, or tarred brush-wood, 
as represented in figure 56. 

Fig. 56. 



It will often be enough to burn the bays of the bridge which are nearest to 
the enemy. 

“ In order to blow up wooden bridges, 216 pounds of powder may be sus- 
pended under the superstructure, and fired as above described.” 

We conclude these examples of the destruction of bridges, bv the 
following interesting narrative of the passage of the Tainega river in 
Snain, at Amarante, by a detachment of Marshal Soult’s armv under 
Gen. Laborde, extracted from the Second Volume of Col. Napier s 
scientific and eloquent History of the Peninsular War. 

“The bridges of^Vlodin and ftavez above, and that of Canavezas below, 
Amarante, were destroyed; the T amega was in full flood, and running in n 
deep rocky bed; and the bridge in front of the French was mined, barred 
with three rows of palisades, and commanded bv a battery of ten guns. The 
Portuguese were in position the heights behind, from whence thev could 
discern all that was passing aft the bridge, and could reinforce at will the 
advanced guard which was posted in the suburb. 

“ 1 he 20th, the first barricade was reached by the flying sap ; but the fire 
of the Portuguese was so deadly, that Laborde abandoned the attack, and 
endeavoured to construct a bridge of tressels half a mile below ; this failed, 
and the efforts against the stone bridge were necessarily renewed. The 
mine on the other side was ingeniously formed ; the muzzle of a loaded 
musket entered the chamber, and a string: being tied at one end to the 
trigger, the other end was brought behind* the entrenchments, so that an 
explosion could he managed with the greatest precision as to time. 

“ The Wth, the <?entre barricade was burnt by Capt. Brochard, an en- 
gineer officer, who devised a method of forcing the passage, so singularly 
bold, that all the generals, and especially Gen. Fov, were opposed to it. 
The plan was. however, transmitted to Oporto; and Soult sent Gen. Ilulot. 
his first aide-de-camp to report if the project was feasible. Hulot approved 
of Brochard & proposal, and the latter commenced his operations on the 2nd 
of May. • 
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“ The troops were under arms, and disposed in the most convenient man- 
ner, as near the head of the bridge as the necessity of keeping them hidden 
would permit ; and at eight o’clock, all b$ing prepared, and the moon 
shining bright, twenty men were sent a little below the bjddge, and directed 
to open an oblique fire of musketry against the entrenchments. This being 
replied to, and the attention of the Portuguese attracted, a sapper, dressed 
in dark grey, crawled out, and pushed with his head a barrel of powder, 
which was likewise enveloped in grey cloth to deaden the sound, along that 
side of the bridge which was darkened by the shadow of the parapet : when 
he had placed his barifel against the entrenchment covering the Portuguese 
mine, he retired 'in the same manner. Two others followed in succession 
and retired without being discovered ; but the fourth, after placing the bar- 
rel, rose on his feet and ran back, but was immediately shot at and wounded. 
The fire of the Portuguese was now directed on the bridge itself; but as the 
barrels were not discovered, .after a time it ceased ; and a fifth sapper ad- 
vancing like the others, attached a sausage seventy yards long to the barrels. 
About two o'clock in the morning tire whole was completed ; and as the 
French kept very quiet, the Portuguese remained tranquil and unsuspicious. 

“ Brochard had calculated that the effect of four barrels exploding to- 
gether would destroy the Portuguese entrenchments, and burn the cord 
attached to their mine. The event proved that he was right ; for a thick 
fog arising about three o'clock, the sausage was fired, and the explosion 
made a large breach. Brochard, with his sappers, instantly jumped on the 
bridge, threw water into the mine, cut away all obstacles, and, followed by 
a column of grenadiers, was at the other side before the smoke cleared away. 
The grenadiers being supported by other troops, not only the suburb, hut 
the camp cm the height behind were carried without a check, and the Por- 
tuguese dispersing, fled over the mountains. 

'The execution of Capt. Brochard’s bold, ingenious, and successful ope- 
ration, cost only seven or eight men killed; while in the former futile 
attempts above a hundred and eighty men, besides many engineer officers, 
had fallen. It is, however, a singular fact, that there was a practicable ford 
near the bridge, unguarded, and apparently unknown to both sides.'* 

While it is impossible not to join in the full meed of praise given to 
Capt. Brochard, and while it is acknowledged that the contrivance of 
exploding the Portuguese mine by means of the loaded musket was in- 
genious ; yet, had there been a regularly secured powder hose to com- 
municate from the entrenchment' to the mine, the attempt would pro- 
bably not have been made ; as, had not CiM. Brochard had unquestion- 
able information of the arrangement mine by the Portuguese for 
exploding their mine, he could not have calculated on burning the cord 
attached to the loaded firelock — for lnuPhe merely guessed that the 
mine would have been fired in the usual manner by means of a powder 
hose, he would not have attempted to burn that, which would instantly 
have communicated to the mine and blown up the bridge. 
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PRECIS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF POLAND OF 1791 - 

BY^TIIE AUTHOR OF THADDEUS OF WARSAW. 

jV 

Yhr last Number of this Journal having given, under the head 
of “ Poland as it is,” a sketch of the Constitution granted a few 
years ago. by the late “ brave and kingly-spirited” Emperor Alex- 
ander, to that part of Poland annexed in 1815, as a kingdom, to the 
Russian empire, it may be interesting to our readers to see also, that 
former Constitution for which “ Kosciuszko fought and fell,” and the 
mild Stanislaus, last of the ancient lines of Polish Kings, laid down 
his crown. 

To render its objects clear to the English reader, we shall precede 
it with a few words of explanation, regarding the situation of the 
country at the period the Constitution of 1791 was framed. 

From the earliest times, the Poles had been a people of independent 
spirit, attached to monarchical government, yet jealous of their rights. 
But the people who felt this, and acted on it, must be understood to 
mean only those known by the name of the Nobles, or Equestrian 
order, and which we in England may understand by the term gentle- 
men ; as all belonged to the Equestrian order in Poland who were born 
above the rank of manufacturers and peasantry. These two latter 
classes were almost ail hereditary serfs of the nobility ; and, as such, for 
ages, had **io political existence in the country. But in the course 
of time, three or four of their native monarchs, of three successive 
dynasties, resolute in doing good, induced the nobility to lighten the 
yoke of their vassals. Thus, by degrees, the understandings of the 
iower orders of the nation became prepared, by a gradual enfran- 
chisement from the double bondage of a hopeless slavery, to receive 
with moderation, and a manly gratitude, the precious and important 
boon of personal flfedom and civil rights: this was completely given 
to them, under the heads of Burghers and Peasantry, ii) the Consti- 
tution of 1791. * 

We have shown in a fey^sentences above, how large a part of the 
people of Poland is comprifp^ --the term Nobles, or Equestrian order ; 
in fact, the whole of those f Mhks which in England we call nobility 
and gentry ; and from these the members of the Polish Government 
were duly elected to sit in two Houses, something in the manner of 
the British Parliament. Of this multitudinous nobility, the great offi- 
cers of the state possessed certain distinguished titles, such as Pala- 
tines, Castellons, &c. The Palatines are governors of provinces ; the 
Castellons hold a similar jurisdiction over lesser districts. These with 
the bishops, and the grand marshals of Pblaml and Litlmria, with the 
great chancellors, the great* generals, the great treasurers, &c. &c. 
(politically considered, because of their stations of service, the Great 
Lords,) form the Upper House of the State, that is, the Senate ; while 
the more ordinary part of the Equestrian order compose the House of 
Nuncios, or of Deputies, which, in general resemblance^ may be said to 
answer to our Lower^House — the House of Commons. After this little 
preliminary we proceed to the result itself. 
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THU CONSTITUTION OF POLAND AS ESTABLISHED IN THE FEAR 

1791 . • 

0 

Int the name of God, One in the Trinity. 

Stanislaus Augustus, by the Grace of God, and the Will of the Nation, 
King of Poland, &c. &c. &c. &c. together with the f States assembled in 
double number, to represent the whole Polish Nation. 

Convinced by experience, and deep considerations thereon, of the defects 
in our Government; and prizing more than life the external independence, 
and the internal freedom of the Nation, We do solemnly establish this pre- 
sent Constitution : which we declare to he inviolable in every part, till such 
period as shall be prescribed by the law in the Constitution itself; when the 
Nation, in its Representatives, may alter, on sound principles, such Articles 
as may be found insufficient. 

Article 1 — Religion. 

The Holy Roman Catholic Faith shall be the Established National Reli- 
gion. But as the same Christian Faith enjoins love to our neighbours. We, 
therefore, owe to all people of whatever creeds, peace in matters of faith, 
and the protection of Government ; lienee we assure to all persons in the 
Polish dominions, religious freedom. 

Art. II. — Norilitv, or the Equestrian Order. 

Revering the memory of our noble ancestors, and grateful to them as the 
founders of our national liberties. We, in justice, acknowledge the rank of 
the whole Equestrian Order in Poland to be equal, throughout all the de- 
grees of title and of station. All persons of that Order to be equal among 
themselves, not only in eligibility to all posts of honour, trust, or emolument, 
but in the rights of all privileges and prerogatives, personal liberty, and se- 
curity of territorial, or any other property. And it is declared, that no 
encroachment on these rights shall ever fie admitted, on any pretext what- 
ever: regard to the preservation of personal security, and of personal pro- 
perty, as by law established, being the bond of society, and the very principle 
of civil liberty. • N 

Art. III. — Towns and Burghers. 

The law enacted by the existing Diet, entitled “ Our Royal Free Towns, 
within the Dominions of the Republic of Poland/* We hold as part of the 
present Constitution ; as a true and efFectudL-si^pport of our common liber- 
ties, and of the general security. . 

Art. IV. — Thf. Peasantry. 

This labouring class of people, so numerous, and so valuable to a nation, 
We take under the protection of the Wotimet Law ; enacting, that whatever 
privileges, grants, and covenants, between landholders and their villagers, 
or their other husbandmen, either individually, or in a body, may be made, 
such acts shall import reciprocal obligations, not only binding on the present 
contracting parties, but on their successors in both relations. Thus having 
insured to the landholders evety legal right over their peasantry, and to 
encourage a manly population in our country, We proclaim a perfect free- 
dom, according to law, to all people resident in it, whether native of the 
land, or newly arrived to settle ; or who have emigrated, and wish to return 
to their coqntrv. We, therefore, declare most solemnly, that any person 
coming into Poland, from whatever part of the world, as soon as he sets his 
foot on the earth of our country, becomes its free citizen, and is at liberty to 
exercise his industry wherever he pleases, whether im towns or villages ; or 
to farm, and rent lands or houses for as long a term as may be agreed on, 
with privilege to remove after having fulfilled the obligations he may have 
entered into on*making his settlement. 
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,Akt. V.— Fokm of Government. 

All power in the civil compact shall be derived front the Nation ; the ob- 
ject of such powerMieing the integrity of the State, and the preservation of 
civil liberty and good order amongst the people in the equal scale of impor- 
tant justice. 

Three distinct powers, uniting in one Constitution, shall compose the 
Government of Pulana i — 

First — The Legislative Power : in the Diet, or States assembled. 

Second — The Executive Power: in the King and Council of Inspection. 

Third — The J udicial Power : in Tribunals and Magistrates. 

Art. VI.— The Legislative Power, or Diet, 

Being the Assembly of the States, shall be divided into two houses ; the 
House of Nuncios, or Deputies, and the House of Senate, where the King is 
to preside. 

The House of Nuncios, 

Being that of the Representatives of the Nation at large, shall possess the 
pre-eminence in the legislature : therefore, all great bills are to be passed 
first in that House ; namely, all general laws, constitutional, civil, and cri- 
minal ; and all perpetual taxes. Concerning all which, the King is to issue 
his propositions, by circular letters sent to the Dietines, (the primary elec- 
tion assemblies, who send the Nuncios as their representatives,) of every 
palatinate and every district, tor deliberation ; which propositions being then 
laid before the House, with the nation’s opinions, as expressed in the Die- 
tines' instructions to their representatives, shall be brought forward, without 
delay, for decision. This ll<m>e ha® also the first, cognizance of all particu- 
lar laws.; temporary taxes ; contracting public debts; regulation of public 
expenses ; making war or peace ; the ratification of treaties, political and 
commercial ; all diplomatic acts and conventions relative to the Jaws of 
nations, and the examination into and judging the executive departments: 
and the propositions for all which,' coiniug direct from the King to the House 
of Nuncio^, are to be discussed there before all private bills. 

The House of Senate 

Is to consist of Bishops, Palatines, Castellans, and the Minister® of State, 
under the Presidency of the King, who shall have but one vote, and the 
casting vote, in case of the division beii*g equal, which he may give person- 
ally, or by a message to the House. 

The Duty of the House of Senate 

Is a reconsideration of what has passed in the House of Nuncios. Every 
general law that passes there, is sent immediately to the Senate, where it is 
either accepted, or suspended until further national consideration. If ac- 
cepted, it is proclaimed a law in full power. If suspended, it *hall be deli- 
berated a second time in the next Diet. But if it be again agreed to by the 
Nuncios, the Senate must then give it assent. Also of every particular law ; 
on its having been first determined in the House of Nuncios, it must be sent 
up to the Senate, where, after discussion, ttiie votes of both Houses shall be 
computed together, and $e majority be considered the sense of tJie nation. 

Those Senators, who from a share in the Executive Power, are respon- 
sible to the nation, cannot have a vote in the Diet ; hut may be present in 
the .sittings, in order to furnish necessary information, or explanations to 
the States. 

The* Diet shall have an uninterrupted existence ; being always ready to 
meet* The member^ shall be renewed every two years. The length of the 
sessions shall be determined according to the law reacting Diets. 

The Dietines. 

* The law concern ng these primary election assemblies, as established by 
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the present Diet, shall he adhered to as a most essential part of the foun- 
dation of civil liberty. The majority of votes shall decide everything, 
whore public matters are to he legally discussed. Therefore, we abolish all 
sorts of confederacies, and confederate Diets, as ruinous to the public peace 
and prosperity. % 

An EXTRAORDINARY” DlET. B 

Being desirous to prevent, on one side, violent and rash changes in the 
National Constitution ; yet, on the other hand, considering the insufficiency 
of all human institutions; anti, therefore, the necessity of repairing the 
defects that may appear in ours, aftef’we have watched its effects on the 
public weal; we determine thej>erioft of twenty* live years, for an extra- 
ordinary Constitutional Diet; to be held for the sole purpose of revising the 
Constitution, and making the amendments which experience may have 
shown to he necessary. 

Art. VI The King, or Executive Power. 

No good government can exist without an effectual executive power. 
Experience has taught us, that neglecting this essential principle has been 
the origin of the worst calamities of Poland. Therefore we confide to the 
King, and his Council, the highest power of executing the laws. 

The duty of the Executive Power 

Shall he, to watch over the laws, and to see that they are strictly obeyed 
according to their fair import ; even to use compulsion, in their enforce- 
ment, should it he necessary. 

The Executive Power cannot assume the right of making laws, nor of 
giving them interpretation. It may not contract public debts; nor alter 
the uses of the national revenue. It cannot declare war; tior conclude defi- 
nitively any treaty, nor any diplomatic act. It is, indeed, admitted to 
carry on negotiations with foreign courts, and to facilitate temporary cir- 
cumstances, in many ways, hut always with reference to the Diet. 

% 

Tin Crown or Poland, 

* . 

We declare to he elective in regard to families. Having experienced the 
fatal effects of in ter rrynti ; and being desirous to prevent forever, all foreign 
influence with regard to our throne and government; as well as to ensure 
the nation at large, domestic tranquillity, we have on the maturest deli- 
beration, resolved to adopt hereditary succession in our Kings. The King’* 
person shall he sacred and inviolable; as no public act can proceed imme- 
diately from him, he cannot he in any maimer responsible to the nation. 
He is not an absolute monarch ; hut the father, and head of his peonle. 
The King, who, however, ought to possess every power of doing good, stall 
have the right of pardoning criminals condemned to death; except in the 
case of crimes against the state. In war, he shall have the supreme com- 
mand of the national forces. He may appoint his Generals; hut with re- 
ference to the States. He shall commission officers in the army, and other 
functionaries ; according to regulations hereafter to he expressed. And 
also appoint Bishops, Senators, and Ministers, o$ Members of the Executive 
Power. 

The King's Council op Inspection 

Is composed of the Primate, as head of the Clergy; the Minister of Po- 
lice, the Minister of Justice, the Minister of War, the Minister of Finance, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Of two Secretaries, to keep the protocols. 
The Prince Royal, on coining of age, may take a seat, there ; but shall have 
no vote. The ^farahal of the Diet, being chosen for two years, has also a 
right to be present in the Council: hut for the sole end of calling together 
the Diet, (which never dies,) under any necessary demand, in the case of 
the King refusing, or not being competent to do it. 
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The cases for such extraordinary convocations may be as follows:— In a 
pressing necessity concerning the law of nations ; for instance, on the emer- 
gency of some neighbouring war; in case of internal public disturbances; 
in the calamity of the King's death ; or in that of his dangerous illness. 
During discussions in the Council; after every member has spoken, the 
Kirig’s opinion shall be given, and decide the question. Every resolution of 
the Council shall be signed by the King, and countersigned by one of the 
ministers present, and then issued; but if all the members refuse their 
countersign, the King is obliged to relinquish his opinion. 

The Council of Inspection shall be responsible to the* nation ; and we 
decree, that when found guilty of any transgression of the laws, they shall 
be answerable with their persons and fortunes. Such impeachments shall 
be tried without delay, by tne Comitial tribunal, and receive final judgment. 
We establish four separate commissioners, subjected to the Executive 
Power — of Education ; of Police ; of War ; of Treasury. 

Art. VII.— Judicial Power. 

We ought to have locality ; that every man should know where to seek 
justice ; and every offender be able to see the ready arm of national law. 
We therefore establish, primary courts for each palatinate and district, 
composed of judges chosen at the Dietines, which are always to be prepared 
to administer justice. These courts shall be for the equestrian order, and 
all proprietors of landed property. There shall be separate courts for the 
free royal towns. Each province shall have a court, for the trial of causes 
relating to the peasantry ; who are, hereby, proved to be free. Besides all 
these, there shall be one Supreme Court for all classes, called Comitial 
Tribunal, composed of persons chosen at the opening of every Diet. This 
Court is to try all persons accused of crimes against the State. 

Art. VIII.— National Army, and Defence of the Country. 

The nation is bound to preserve its limits and possessions against inva- 
sion ; therefore, all the people are deemed the natural defenders of their 
country, a^d its liberties. The army may be considered only an efficient 
draft from the general mass of the Polish national force, every Pole being 
born part of the strength of the State. The nation owes to the organized 
army respect and reward ; because of its devoting itself wholly for the 
service or the country. The army owes to the nation, to guard the frontiers 
against outward enemies, and to maintain? the public peace within. 

Declaration of the States assembled. 

All laws and statutes, old and new, contrary to the present Constitution, 
or to any part of it, are hereby abolished. We swear before God and the 
country, to maintain and defend, with all possible means in our power, the 
present Constitution ; and we command all magistrates, and the National 
Army, to immediately take the same solemn oath. 

3rd of May 1791. 

This ratification of the liberties of the nation filled the whole 
country with gratitude and joy; and in t jnemory of so important an 
event, a church was directed to be built at the expense of the Public 
Treasury, and dedicated with this inscription : — 

“ To Divine Providence ; and to commemorate the restoration of Poland 
to Its ancient liberties, without the expense of a single drop of blood.” 

That this sacred temple may be re-opened; and with a similar in- 
scription, at least with no wanton addition to what has been already 
spilt, must be the prayer, of every true son of its builders; and the 
amen, echoed from all true men, of every other countiy. ' 
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GIBRALTAR EPIDEMIC OF 1838.* 

As Journalists specially devoted to whatever may be connected with the 
interests of our Army and Navy, we have not, while furnishing the exhila- 
rating sket ches of our Gibraltar correspondent, been without a wish to revive, 
from some competent source, an account of the calamitous Epidemic! which 
afflicted that garrison in 1828 . Our wishes have be A fulfilled by a corre- 
spondent who has forwarded us, from Scotland, some observations just pub- 
lished ’there, and from the manuscript of a medical gentleman, who was 
present during *the whole of the Epidemic : we are, therefore, induced to 
turn from our usual details of events of flood and field ; from descriptions 
of the jovial mess, and happy bivouac, to this subject of high hut melan- 
choly interest to 

u The man who knows no resting place, 

No dear delights of home.” 

The publication to which we allude is by Dr. Smith, of the 23rd Regiment 
Royal Welsh Fusileers. We understand that most of the points upon which 
this gentleman touches, have already been warmly, and, we believe, rather 
in temperately, discussed, in Medical Journals. The paper of Dr. Smith is 
the more acceptable to us, as it is a temperate production ; while, at the 
same time, he does not shrink from stating whatever he believes necessary 
for the illustration of important questions. 

We shall not enter into those points in Dr. Smith's paper, which medical 
men alone may be capable of fully comprehending ; but many facts of high 
interest to t^e mass of our Navy and Army, seem placed, by this gentleman, 
in so intelligible a shape, that they come home to the understanding of every 
Individual of ordinary capacity. 

It would appear that Sir William Pym, who has been for some years at 
the head of the Medical Department of the Quarantine Establishment of 
this Country, and whose nomination to ^tliat office, we believe, took place 
from presumed services at Gibraltar in former years, arrived in that garri- 
son, from England, towards the close of the lamentable visitation of 1828. 
After the disease had disappeared, a Medical Society or Academy, in Cadiz, 
requested the replies of this gentleman * to thirty-tw^questions connected 
with the origin, progress, &c. of the Epidemic ; which were, according to 
Dr. Smith, extremely judicious; and, by him, we have a translation of those 
questions, as well as of the answers of Sir William Pym; and then follow 
Dr. Smith’s observations on each answer. 

The points which we can venture to notice, in a work of this kind, are, 
chiefly, whether a disease accompanied, generally, with yellow skin, often 
also with vomiting of black or very dark-brown fluid, which disease has been 
known under different names, and has been, by Sir William Pym, named the 
Bulam Fever , from his belief that it was a particular disease imported, some 
years ago, into the West India islands, from the coast of Africa: — whether 
such a disease in reality can or cannot be conveyed, by various means, from 
the bodies of persons labouring under it, to the bodies of people in health, 
as the contagion of small-pox is known to be conveyed : — next, whether such 
a disease was or was not thus* transported, in the persons of the crew of a 
Swedish ship, from the Havannah, to the *Bay pf Gibraltar, in the year in 
question ; and, ultimately, whether it was propagated from that crew through 
the whole garrjpon. This, we apprehend, is what is considered, rigorously, 
propagation by contagion ; and for which absolute contact is not essentially 
necessary: but an emanation, in one way or other, from the body of a sick 
person, as by sleeping in the same room with him, or being exposed to effluvia 


* u Brief Sketch of the Fever which prevailed at Gibraltar in the Autumn of* 
1828$ together with Observations, Ac. Ac. By T. Smith, M.D., Surgeon 23rd 
Regiment or Reyal Welsh Fusileers.” 
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from his clothes, bedding, &c. seems essential to constitute what is meant by 
contagion. The definition of infection seems to be quite unsettled ; many 
using it, on some occasions, so a's to approach to what is now mom generally 
understood by the word contagion ; but it is sufficient for us, on the present 
occasion, to know that, in reference to the Gibraltar Epidemic, w*e may em- 
ploy it in the sense of a cause of disease referable, solely, to local circum- 
stances; not arising fuorn a specific yellow fever poison in the persons of sick 
people ; and, consequently, not from their bodies after death. In short, that 
the word infection , as applied to the Epidemic of Gibraltar, means that the 
disease was produced by persons breathing a specific malaria from the earth, 
the nature of which is unknown, as well as the exact causes of its production 
at that particular time. 

Non-contagionists, therefore, or those who, in the present discussion, sup- 
port the doctrine of infection as relating to the Gibraltar Epidemic, maintain 
that the disease produced there by the obscure malaria , was produced as 
many of our readers of the Navy and Army have seen other diseases pro- 
duced, by particular sorts of malaria , in various parts of the world, and as 
malaria of a kind better understood, is known to be generated sometimes in 
cellars, caves, and deep wells. Keeping these points in view, we cannot, as 
far as relates to the pamphlet before us, misunderstand the chief subjects of 
the controversy : — for, although J)r. Smith adduces such evidence as must 
altogether preclude doubt (in opposition to the statements of the Superin- 
tendent of Quarantine) as to some parts of Gibraltar having been, at the 
commencement of the Epidemic, crowded, badly constructed, and filthy, it 
would seem, from his observations on the progress of the disease, that this 
state of things was not indispensable for its production, although it appeared 
earlier in such localities. This, indeed, can be comprehended by every 
body ; ventilation, cleanliness, &c. being unfavourable to the more early 
spreading of other diseases believed to arise from atmospheric influence, 
though cleanliness, &c. have often proved insufficient to stop an Epidemic. 

Having said thus much, with a view to facilitate a just comprehension of 
the points at issue, we may now say a few words to show how deeply inter- 
ested numbers of the Army and Wavy must be in those questions; and we 
may on that account claim their attention. It is not the province, of such 
a Journal as this to dwell on the irrfportance of this Mibj otto the commercial 
interests of England^ as well as other nations: stiff! .‘e it to say, that if those 
professing themselves to he contagionists be wrong, the impediments and 
consequent loss to our commerce are, as far as this disease is concerned, quite 
indefensible; and the expenditure in the Quarantine Department may, 
therefore, be diminished. 

To all liable to serve in certain parts of the world, it is of importance that 
it should be ascertained, whether it be a fact, that on their going into a cer- 
tain limited spot, or into a ship where malaria of a certain kind is generated, 
ail precautions against an attack of yellow fever, by avoiding communication 
with sick persons, are of no avail; lor, according to non-contagionists, per- 
sons, when they go into those particular localities, begin to breathe the same 
deteriorated atmosphere as those who were taken ill in the first instance, 
* and are consequently, unless protected by a particular habit of body, equally 
liable to an attack. Again, it is of very grefct importance to know' w hether 
it be a fk ct, as many medical men of great experience assert (indeed, we 
believe, that we may sav a vast majority), that persons in health may, with 
perfect impunity, freely communicate with those who labour under yellow 
fever, as they may in the case of persons labouring under ague or catarrhal 
complaints. In reference to contagion, we can see how exceedingly absurd 
it must be to conclude, that because one person sickens of fever, after another 
with whom he has begn in close contact, therefore the last attacked must 
have taken it from the first; yet absurd as this seems, jt baa been a very 
comm m error ; although a slight examination of the facts might have shown 
that both patients had been attacked with a similar disease, frim both having 
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breathed air charged with a particular noxious principle. Even where people 
are exposed at precisely the same time to the same mathria , it by no means 
follows that they should be all attacked at thd same time, or even nearly so, as 
all those who have served in certain unhealthy climates, as Walcheren, &c. are 
well aware of ; for difference in constitution, previous residence in certain 
climates, &c. would then make the difference as to the period of attack. 'The 
proofs of a disease being contagious must, therefore, Ae in accordance with 
sound logic ; and it must he shown by contagionisls, that, with respect to 
yellow.fever, persons having the disease, and taken out of a 4 malaria circle , 
whether a ship*>r a place on shore, have aetmilly communicated a similar 
disease to persons also placed out of the influence of the particular locality ; 
this, moreover, to be conclusive, must not merely appear to have been the 
case in a few instances, in which Ihe precise facts regarding those cases may 
have been inaccessible ; but the same must take place so frequently, at least, 
as to become the rule, and the escapes owing to peculiar habits of body, &c. 
the exceptions. 

Now, contagion, and consequently importation, judged of as they must he 
by the above rules, arc precisely what Dr. Smith maintains have not been 
proved, in the instance oi the yellow fever of Gibraltar, in opposition to the 
statement of the gentleman at the head of the Medical Department of the 
(Quarantine. 

Dr. Smith, in referring to the years 1804, 1810, 1813, and 1814, in which 
the yellow fever made its appearance in Gibraltar, says, that in none of those 
years v\as the disease satisfactorily traced to a foreign source ; and that the 
failure oi the proofs of importation was so very decisive in 1814, that many 
people, whey the disease commenced in 1828, had a conviction on their 
minds of its having been of local origin, and of its being nun-contagious; — 
that it was not contagious, he says, “ they inferred from its never having 
been carried from one locality to another by persons, or other means ; from 
its not having spread either to Europa- flats, the Neutral-Ground, Windmill- 
Hill, or in the Hay amongst the shipping, although free communication be- 
tween the town and these places was permitted/' All this had, according to 
Dr. Smith, been established at Gibraltar in all the recorded Epidemics there 
preceding the last ; and w e shall see that he considers those points also 
proved, by himself and some of his colleagues, in the Epidemic of 1828 also. 

Our author shows, by reference to official documents from Dr. iiennen, 
(then chief Medical officer,) that the first cases of the disease, in 1828, ap- 
peared in the worst part of the tow*, and in a line with particular drains. lie 
gives, in support of this point, extracts from Dr. Heunen’s official reports, as 
well as the reports of a Committee appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor lo 
visit certain localities: that Committee suggested the destruction of some 
buildings, aud steps to be taken regarding drains, cess-pools, &c. Dr. Smith 
poiuts out that the corps of Sappers and Miners, whose barracks were near the 
unhealthy district and line of drains, furnished the first victims; and by the 
2nd of Sept, so many cases had occurred in the Garrison, that the Governor 
of the Spanish town of Algeciras, sent a Commission to Gibraltar on the day 
following, to examine and report upon the nature of the disease, for the in- 
formation of their Government. “ 'That Commission of medical men/’ Dr. 
Smith says, “ visited every case in the Garrison, and could not fail to have 
had their clothes saturated w ith the contagious principle, or then#elves con- 
taminated, had any contagious properties existed — true, and a very good 
first proof that the principle giving lise to the disease, as he says, could not 
be earned out of a certain .spot, if he had not omitted to show that none of 
those gentlemen had been attacked, and that, on their return to Algeciras, 
no Lnxaietto process had taken place. At present we must, presume that 
Dr. Smith never heard that any thing of this kiijd had taken place with 
respect to that Commission. 

Wo are furnished with a strong fact in the 12th Regiment having 44 Not 
a case after \he) wont to camp, (except among the orderlies and servants 
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who remained in town,) until the 23rd September, when the regiment com- 
menced again night ciuties in town, from which it had been relieved on going 
to camp, and then ,the fever became general in the corps. Mr. Amiel, Sur- 
geon of the regiment', states, that out of 92 women and 190 children, who 
were never allowed to pass beyond Bay-side (the entrance into the Garrison), 
not one had the fever, though several of them slept in the same beds with 
their husbands (and fathers?) labouring under the epidemic, and continued to 
use the same bedding.” Let such facts as these be but duly authenticated, 
and the whole fabric of contagion, as it relates to black vomit fever, must at 
once fall to the ground. W e cannot, for one moment, doubt of Dr. Smith being 
justified in making these statements; but, in a matter of such very great im- 
portance, a written document from Mr. Amjel would have been desirable: it is 
probable that this omission may be supplied by reference to Sir James M*G ri- 
gor’s office, where reports from medical officers stationed in various parts of the 
world, are collected. We have here, in the quotation made from Dr. Smith, if 
the facts can be authenticated, a proof the most positive that can well be con- 
ceived, of the source of the disease being limited to a particular spot : let it, 
we say again, be but authenticated. The confined space of a tent we consider, 
under the circumstances referred to, and in the month of September, in the 
climate of Andalusia, as having been particularly favourable for the propa- 
gation, in a family, of the disease, had it been contagious like small-pox. 

Respecting the 23rd Regiment, which was encamped, at an early period 
of the epidemic, on a plateau at the southern extremity of the Rock, Dr. 
Smith, being Surgeon of the regiment, must be received as quite competent 
evidence to the fact, that the disease “ was confined exclusively to those 
whose business led them to town.” The case of one man, who had been 
considered by some as an exception, was dysentery ” not fever. Dr. Smith 
also shows, that neither patients in hospitals, under treatment for different 
complaints of an ordinary kind, and who had not been particularly separated 
from yellow fever cases, nor the soldier servants in attendance on yellow 
fever patients, were attacked as if .the disease had been contagious ; on the 
contrary, none of those persons became affected, “ until the disease had be- 
come general in the district in which the hospital is situated ” He adds, 
that (( up to the time of Dr. Hennen's death, on the 3rd November, there 
was no prohibition te* a free communication between the hospitals and the 
camp.” Our author concludes his sketcli of the progress of the disease in 
his own regiment, by stating that he had himself daily communication w'ith 
the camp ; that all the officers, who avoided certain localities, remained well, 
though in contact with, and performing kind offices for their companions. 

We recollect that some years ago, an investigation, by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, took place, on the contagious nature of yellow 
fever, we believe, as well as plague: what an opportunity now presents 
itself for placing the question at rest respecting the former disease ! We 
sincerely trust that the opportunity may not be lost, while so many compe- 
tent witnesses can be cited. Let evidence, such as that just referred to from 
Dr. Smith, be thoroughly sifted : let the evidence of the other medical officers, 
who had charge of sick during the epidemic, be thoroughly sifted; and if 
Dr. Smith s statements cannot be shown to be erroneous, and that similar 
occurrences took place, to a more or less extint, in the other regiments of 
the Garrison, the problem must *be considered as solved ; there is no avoid- 
ing the conclusion that the disease is not contagious, and that it never could 
have been imported into Gibraltar or any other place. 

MPe know of no class of persons more capable than regimental medical 
officers, of bringing into the consideration of this question of contagion or 
non-contagion, the sort of evidence necessary for the guidance of Govern- 
ments; they have the best means of observing events closely; their state- 
ments, drawn up for public use, are subject to be checked, not only at 
medical offices at home and abroad, but also by registers, &c. in their 
regimental orderly-rooms; so that, going no farther tbftn the above 
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statements of Dr. Smith, a great impression will naturally he mado by them 
on all who are in the habit of giving such subjects a littjp consideration. 

Of the inhabitants encamped on the Neutral-Ground, on the appearance of 
the epidemic of 1828, a vast number never had the disease on former occa- 
sions : and what, let us ask, would have been the consequence if some of the 
following events occurred in a disease but half as contagious as small-pox ? 

“ In the Civil Hospital, such was the pressure for admission into that insti- 
tution, as to render it necessary to relieve the wards tlfe moment the patient 
passed the acme of the disease ; accordingly, convalescents were discharged 
in all stages, many of them having blood exuding from their gums (! !), and 
to some very poor people, the soiled blankets under which they had passed 
the disease, were given to them. The majority of these people went to the 
Neutral-Ground, where they recqvered rapidly, and where they slept with 
their families as usual, and mixing with whom they pleased. Where, then, 
existed the bugbear contagion ?” And all this during an autumn in Anda- 
lusia ! These are facts w hich, if capable of proof, are of prodigious im- 
portance. 

We repeat that we do not mean to throw the slightest doubt on the im- 
partiality of Dr. Smith, when we say that in these days of rigour, he might 
have expected that, as the circumstances were out of the circle of his own 
regiment, he should have furnished the public with his authority on a point 
which seems to prove so much. Our readers of the medical profession, have, 
no doubt, means of ascertaining whether those circumstances have, to their 
full extent, been stated by the gentleman in charge of the Hospital to which 
Dr. Smith refers. We have also Dr. Smith’s authority for the following 
fact: — “ Persons enjoying immunity, who strictly confined themselves to the 
different camps, as well as that of the disease never spreading in these places, 
was confirmed, by daily observation, in all the regiments of the Garrison.” 

In pursuing his historical sketch of the progress of the epidemic, our 
author remarks: — It was observed that cases at the beginning of the 
epidemic were more severe as well as more numerous in the 43rd, than in 
the other corps, and this was attributed to the nature of the duties of that 
regiment. Particular stations, as North and South Flat Bastions, South 
Port, ami the Convent Guards, were found to give rise to more concentrated 
forms of the fever than others.” The most unhealthy parts were, he says, 
in a line with, or near the drains of the district, whiefr had been for some 
time more particularly sickly. 

All parties, our author says, admitted that the disease was identical with 
the 4 ‘ black vomit fever” of the Wefet Indies and North America. 

In addition to Dr. Smith’s own proofs as to the disease not having been 
imported into Gibraltar, he refers to some others already before the public 
from Messrs. Fraser and Wilson : he also refers to the proceedings of a 
Commission appointed to inquire into this point, which have, no doubt, been 
long since transmitted to this country ; for he observes that both the late 
Colonial Secretary (Sir George Murray), and Sir James M‘G rigor, the 
Director General of Army Hospitals, are, as he understands, convinced that 
there is not the slightest ground for a belief in the importation of the dis- 
ease ; they therefore, no doubt, examined the Gibraltar documents, previous 
to forming this opinion. 

Dr. Smith, while fairly confe^ing that he is unable to explain the precise 
causes which gave rise to the epidemic, astonishes us greatly when, after 
giving it as his opinion that a general febrilizing influence had been present 
during the whole of the year 1828, at Gibraltar, he observes, that scarcely a 
month of that year passed, previous to the epidemic, without a case appear- 
ing. Here this gentleman would seem to he on as Arm ground as in regard 
to other points ; and we are furnished with the names of individuals: — of 
some of these, at least, there can be no doubt, if yellowness of shin and 
Mack vomit he proofs ; and it appears that one of the fatal cases, in which 
these two last symptoms took place, was admitted into the Civil Hospital as 
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' early a» the 1 1 th of January ! Only let this be shown by registers, or proper 
certificates, and the opinions as to the importation of a Bulam , or a Siam 
fever, fall at once to the ground, never more to rise ; for it appears, from 
documents referred to by Dr. Smith, that the ship suspected of having intro- 
duced the disease, did not arrive in Gibraltar Bay till the %9>th of June. Dr. 
Smith also adduces such authority as, in our opinion, cannot be resisted, in 
proof of the annual appearance at ' Gibraltar of black vomit fever . 

In our author’s paper we are given the names of six gentlemen, directed 
to be formed into a Commission at Gibraltar, to inquire into the origin of 
tiie Epidemic of 1828. Sir George Don, who it appears was named Presi- 
dent of that Commission, deputed the Superintendent of* Quarantine (Sir 
William Pym) to officiate for him in that capacity. The six members 
appointed by the Government of this country, were Colonel Chapman of the 
Royal Engineers (Civil Secretary at Gibraltar); Mr. Judge Howell; Sir 
William Pym, Superintendent of the Medical Department of the Quarantine 
of this country ; Dr. Broadfoot, who, we believe, is Medical Officer of the 
Gibraltar Qnarantine Department; Mr. Sweetland, Captain of the Port; 
and Lieut.-Colonel Falla, Town Major, and, at that time, at the head of the 
Police of Gibraltar: to these, Dr. Smith tells us, Dr. Barry (whose rank or 
station is not given) was added by Sir William Pym, as Secretary. 

In Dr Smith’s observations on the replies of the Superintendent of Quar- 
antine to the Academy of Cadiz, we are struck, as every one must he, with 
what he brings to our notice as to this gentleman (Sir W. Pym) being, in 
his official opinion on the above Commission, unable to fix the importation 
of the disease on a particular ship, notwithstanding, as Dr. Smith says, 
“ all his predilection for importation, afraid, from the evidence before the 
Board, to fix it on any particular ship, but refers it to the shipping in general.” 
This is, certainly, an extremely vague mariner of proving importation ; hut 
we find that the Superintendent goes a step farther, in his answers to the 
Cadiz Academy ; and that he there does name a ship (the Dygden, a Swe- 
dish vessel) as having been " justly suspected and, to these suspicions of 
the Superintendent, the public are invited to contrast the strong evidence 
from other quarters: we shall here confine ourselves to quoting the 
opinions of two of the gentlemen of the above Commission, respecting 
whom, we apprehend, a voice canpot be raised, as to a bias on this occa- 
sion. Mr. Judge dffo well : ‘‘Upon a careful review' of the proceedings 
before the Board, I am of opinion that, the evidence brought forward has 
totally failed to prove that the late epidemic disease was imported from 
any foreign source, either by the Sweetish ship Dygden, or by any other 
means: and I am farther of opinion that the late epidemic had its origin in 
Gibraltar.” In this opinion we recognize the clearness and precision of a 
British Judge. Hear Colonel Chapman's straight-forward opinion, given in 
an uncompromising soldier-like way :— a Judging from the evidence pro- 
duced before this Board, the manner in which it has been given, together 
with the description of persons who have been brought forward as witnesses, 
I am decidedly of opinion that the attempts to prove the introduction of the 
disease, after months of previous inquiry, by those who wish to prove it, 
have wholly failed.” We have here an explosion somewhat in the style of a 
true Engineer. What ! “ those who wish to prove it !** — “ description of per- 
sons brought forward /” — Enough, for us, at least, as to the above Commis- 
sion: but for these two pinions, ijre should suggest the importance of pub- 
lishing the whole of the proceedings ; we now, however, see the total in- 
utility of their being printed : Colonel Chapman would never have spoken 
out, thus plainly, without the strongest grounds. 

Our author furnishes, among other documents in proof of the disease not 
having been imported, a copy of the “ Bill of Health** of the ship in ques- 
tion, signed by the prefer authorities at the Havannah. Unless the authen- 
ticity Of this document can he disproved, or the purport of it invalidated, 
it needs $10 medical knowledge to discover, from it alone, that the disease 
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was not imported from the Havanmih for the simplest of all reasons, that 
that euuhl not have been exported which did not exist tjiere. 

Among many details brought forward by Dr. Smith, in refutation of the 
answers of the’ Superintendent, we are furnished with proofs that, as to’the 
statement of the latter gentleman regarding the seclusion of certain indivi- 
duals, and consequent immunity from the disease, there was no seelusiojp at 
all ; as they had not only some of them been in communication with several 
persons going about in public, but had actually been id contact with medi- 
cal men, who must he supposed to have been, at that time, many hours, 
daily, in their hospital*. 

Regarding the effects of certain localities, we are told, — "In Bossano's 
house, at Rosia, for example, many individuals in the upper story escaped 
the disease, while every person in Belasco’s family, living directly under 
them, and who had not passed the fever, was attacked. In another house, 
in the south, sixteen individuals died on the ground floor, and not one was 
taken ill in the upper !” lie notices another very curious fact that, during 
the Epidemic influence, monkeys, dogs, and birds, were affected with the 
prevalent disease. 

We are shown that, in Dr. Pym’s answer to the ninth question of the 
Cadiz Academy, he states that he knows of no instance of persons having 
been attacked with the fever in question a second time. On this, Dr. Smith 
remarks, — 44 If Sir William had shown the candour of a man anxious to elu- 
cidate the truth, he would have mentioned the case of Boyd, of the 23rd 
Regiment, Royal Welsh Fusileers, who died of the late Epidemic, after hav- 
ing had yellow fever in the West Indies. Many other well-authenticated 
cases of second attack could he brought forward. Sir Wm. Pym invariably 
showed an unreasonable degree of incredulity when those cases were men- 
tioned to him, though he was very anxious to recede, however equivocal, 
the testimony of those who favoured his own side of the question.” Our 
author thinks that a numerical statement, on this point, by the Superinten- 
dent, rests on questionable evidence. He is quite at a loss to know how 
that gentleman could lay claim to the discovery of an exemption from se- 
cond attacks, in Yellow Fever, when a Spanish author, whom he (Dr. S.) 
quotes, posted up on the corner* of the street a* on one occasion, hi s belief in 
the fact , <4 u year before he ( Dr. Pym ) ever thought of such a thing.” The 
proclamation itself is given, in Dr. Smith’s paper; bat we observe that 
allowance must he made for the orthography ol some of the Spanish words, 
as errors in this respect seem to have taken place, probably when the quo- 
tation passed through the British press. 

By his observations on the Superintendent's answers to the tenth ques- 
tion, we ha\e been perfectly astounded. Suffice it hereto observe, that 
from the end of the Gibraltar Epidemic of 1814s to the arrival of Dr. Iien- 
nen in that garrison, as Principal Medical Officer, in 182(5, there would 
seem to have been a sort of unwillingness to admit the black-vomit fever, 
whenever cases of it occurred, on the lists of diseases. On Dr. Hennen's 
arrival, diseases were clashed with more precision, and his Medical Topo- 
graphy (p. 119) is referred to in proof of the not uncommon appearance, to 
his own knowledge, of a black- vomit fever in Gibraltar, similar to that which 
prevailed there, epidemically, in 1828. 

At page 30 of Dr. Smith's paper it is observed, — 44 The moment the tem- 
perature became reduced, in consequence off a north-west wind, the fever 
subsided, and in one night, I may say, the febrific poison ceased to exist.” 
This is a highly important fact, and we believe, totally at variance with 
what usually occurs m regard to diseases deemed contagious. 

In one of the last pages of our author's pgmphlet he accuses Dr. David 
Barry 44 of not being more scrupulous in weighing evidence than his patron 
Sir Win. Pym.” lie lays various mis-statements at# the door of this last 
gentleman,— thinks some of his data visionary ; and, shows at page 39, that 
the exemption of persons on board ship, in the Bay, did not, as stated to the 
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Academy of Cadiz, by the Superintendent, arise from the communication 
with persons from the town having been cut off ; — he believes that “ proba- 
bly Sir Wm. Pym never expected that his replies to the Spanish Faculty 
would have been jpade public/* Dr. Smith states that he does not mean to 
impute motives of wilful or direct misrepresentation to the Superintendent, 
but thinks that that gentleman lias been led too far by “ his desire to strength- 
en *and support favourite opinions.” He observes that the Cadiz Academy 
will, from, the answers furnished them, have “to form their opinions of an 
important and fatal disease from mere dogmas and gratuitous assertions, 
contradicted by the observations of every unbiassed person in this garrison/’ 

We regret that our space does not permit that we should furnish our 
readers with many more excellent details calculated to throw great light 
upon subjects of such high interest : — the.dctails here furnished cannot fail, 
however, to make due impression ; they are the more worthy of attention, as 
the writer belongs to a class of men who cannot he suspected of being, in 
the remotest degree, influenced by motives of a nature foreign to the honour .of 
their profession — not that we mean to insinuate that those who may happen 
to hold certain appointments, or those who may expect one day to hold them, 
are influenced by any thing but their conscientious opinions. * 

Let vague statements and idle cavilling be for ever dismissed from this 
mighty question. Let the Medical officers of the Army and Navy, who 
have had experience in this disease, come forward, like Dr. Smith, with 
temper; but, at the same time, without fear. Let them recollect what the 
world at large expects from them, — fidelity towards their honourable profes- 
sion, and extreme accuracy in their statements. 

We can scarcely conceive a being more culpable than the Medical 
mail who, without a conscientious conviction, founded on facts of the most 
irresistible kind, would press a doctrine of non-contagion : — a doctrine 
likely, if not well founded, to bring about the certain death of numbers 
of his fellow-creatures. On the other hand, observe the monstrous degree 
of crime which must lie at the door of him who would strenuously ad- 
vocate the doctrine of contagion, without the most ample evidence from 
facts observe it, as applied to yellow fever, by Dr. Smith. — “ Believing the 
fever in question of foreign origin, and of a contagious nature, what are the 
measures pursued when it appears ( in any district or town ? — A cordon is in r 
stantly established, < -the inhabitants are shut up, all communication cut off, 
and those that are not fortunate enough to escape, before alarm is excited, 
in all probability fall victims to the disease. Fortunately for us in Gibral- 
tar, we have the means of escape in onr fc Uands ; and a removal to the Neu- 
tral Ground, Europa- flats, Windmill-Hill, or the Bay, insures safety ; but 
this is not the case in Cadiz, and many other large towns: — there the inhabi- 
tants must patiently wait their fate , like people in a house on fire with the 
doors and windows shut to prevent their getting out.” Yes, — if non-conta- 
gionists be right, those shut in are to wait, patiently, their sad fate, breathing 
the malaria , the deteriorated atmosphere we spoke of in the first part of our 
remarks. We have often heard of acting on the safe side, as long as there 
are doubts : — which, we would now ask, is to be called the safe side?— Is it 
that of contagion? — let the question be thoroughly sifted, before we decide, 
lest, by shutting people up in towns, confining them in ships, &c. wc may 
be consigning thousands to their graves, in the manner just noticed. 

It seems, then, that im Gibraltar Epidemics, the Spaniards cannot, from 
any apprehensions for their own safety, cut off our flight from the place of 
danger : but, it is said, if it be understood by the Spaniards and other neigh- 
bouring nations, that we are subject to the occurrence of cases of the black- 
Vomit-feVer every year, it will hurt the commerce of Gibraltar : the commu- 
nication with Spain may be cut off every autumn ; our supplies of a certain 
kind will become dearer, and our comforts in every wav diminished. Most 
true ;*ail this would, for a certain time at least, be likely to take place ; but 
if the question be finally settled at Gibraltar against contagion, a conviction 
of their error will be likely to take place in other countries : but suppose such 
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conviction should not take place ? then, we say, perish, for ever, all the con- 
siderations which we have mentioned, rather than aid, by the concealment 
of facts, the upholding- of a doctrine likely to lead to horrors in various parts 
of the world, but particularly in Spain, (and in our opn West India Colo- 
nies, indeed, as well as in other places) similar to those just pointed out in 
our quotation from Dr. Smith. 0 

We shall now close our observations on Dr. Smith's interesting paper, by 
adding one or two remarks, calculated to show, in addition to those^witn 
which we set out, how particularly numbers of our Navy and Army are in- 
terested In the issue of this long-pending question of the contagious or non- 
contagious nature of the yellow fever. If contagionists be right, we are jus- 
tified, w in the evgnt of our being present at a calamitous visitation of this dis- 
ease, in any part of the world, in abandoning our sick companion, our sick 
mess-mate, our* sick relative; and a commanding officer maybe held justified 
in interdicting our visits of consolation to the sick" soldier or sailor; in short, 
many things, at which our nature shudders, may be then justifiable. 

See, however, how the scene may become changed, should it be proved 
that the non-contagionists (those are here meant who believe that the causes 
are local) are right: — they tell you “ No; you need not forsake your rela- 
tive, friend, ; but the patient must be taken out of the place in which he 
was attacked ; remove him to some distance, to any spot where you perceive 
people are not attacked ; there you may stay with him, nurse him, and you 
may even sleep in the same room with him, without any risk, as you may 
were his disease ague : this has been proved, on so large a scale, and in so 
many different parts of the world, that no medical fact whatever is more 
fixed/* 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

NARRATIVE OP THE PENINSULAR WAR.* 

Thk title of this work leads the reader to expect a continuous history of 
the Peninsular War, whereas it is simply the personal narrative of its 
Author, embracing portions, certainly considerable, of that memorable 
struggle. For sketches of this nature, the Author’s position with the Army 
afforded him facilities not generally enjoyed. Attached to Gen. Leith in 
his mission to the North of Spain, and when subsequently at the head of a 
distinguished "British division in the field ; detached on the desultory and 
adventurous duties of rcconnoismnce , a prisoner, and again restored to the 
ranks of his countrymen. Ma jor Hay, witnessed more of the general movements, 
and experienced a greatershare of the vicissitudes of the war, than often fell 
to the lot of a subaltern officer. , Of these opportunities he appears to have 
derived the benefit: his impressions were, as the Author informs us, cur- 
rently recorded, and are now printed to add another leaf to the inexhaust- 
ible register of British feats upon the field of their imperishable fame. 

These volumes are agreeable, spirited, and intelligent — with a certain 
dash of the romantic and marvellous here and there, which add zest- to the 
ordinary details of campaigning, and impart an air of novelty to familiar 
scenes. His solitary panderings and “ hair-breadth 'scapes/* when hovering 
near Toledo in quest of information, are of this class; though we could 
banter the Author upon his surprise by the French, notwithstanding the 
laboured defence of his bad generalship. The nmrch as a prisoner with the 
French army, his release the day before the battle of Vittoria, and the inci- 
dents both before and after that battle, are features of the same character. 
The advance of Gen. Leith’s division at the battle of Salamanca is also de- 
scribed with great animation, as are indeed most of the military movements 

* A Narrative of the Peninsular War. By Major Leith Hay, F.R.S.E. p rolf. 
Edinburgh, 1831. ' * 
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witnessed by the Author. The work is also interspersed with an abundance 
of neatly executed and, we can attest, gdn^rklly faithful views of Peninsular 
scenery. 

THE LIFE ANQ, CORRESPONDENCE OF ADMIRAL LORD RODNEY.* 

It seems surprising, that no intimate and detailed biography of Rodney 
should have appeared till so late a moment as the present — nor is it credit- 
able to the age in which lie lived, that party rancour, as hinted by Gen. 
Mundy, should have thwarted an object so truly national, and retarded the 
reclamation of justice towards a name so illustrious in our Naval Annals. 

The volumes before us will, however, establish Lord Rodney’s title, if 
ever seriously disputed, to the esteem and admiration of hi^ country — whose 
annals, from the days of Marlborough to those of Wellington, present 
parallel examples of popular caprice. It really would appear, that in order 
to soar above the clouds of human prejudice and injustice, the public bene- 
factor should have passed the purifying ordeal of death. Yet is it not 
always even so — the spirit of Moore is still disquieted by detraction, nor is 
the memory of Abercrombie inviolate. Gen. Mundy bas adopted the most 
impartial and judicious course by making his noble relative recite bis own 
tale and opinions, through the medium of a correspondence nearly con- 
tinuous — the gaps being clearly though briefly supplied by the General; 
who has acquitted himself of his delicate task, even upon certain points 
which have recently been brought into friendly controversy, with temper, 
frankness, and good sense. Though the reader may fail to detect in the 
Correspondence of Rodney, the philosophical mind of ( 'ollingwood, he will 
discover in the former the most glowing evidence of vigorous character, un- 
daunted patriotism, and strong understanding. 

The following passage proves the value of that discriminative judgment by 
which the same end may he effected by different and even opposite means, 
according to the various character, genius, and circumstances of persons 
and times *, and is introduced into the work on occasion of one of the most 
provoking disappointments which any commander, perhaps, ever expe- 
rienced (West. Indies in the spring of 1780) ; for a certain victory had been 
ensured by the skilful arrangements and evolutions of the fleet, which were 
entirely frustrated by the barefaced disobedience of the captains, the major- 
ity of whom ought to have been brought to a court-martial. Rut justice could 
be satisfied at that time only by the trial and breaking of one of them; the ser- 
vice would not admit of the whole of the delinquents being tried. It was then 
that Rodney found it necessary to counteract the factious temper prevailing 
in the navy, by an uncompromising sternness of conduct, which being con- 
trary to what his captaips believed to be his natural disposition and practice, 
they were taking advantage of it, but were brought into due subordination 
upon seeing that their commander was not to be trifled with. It was on this 
occasion that the passage above alluded to is introduced, viz. : — 

6i The policy pursued by Lord Nelson for securing the obedience of his captains 
was the reverse of this, hut equally successful. This great commander cultivated 
the personal attichment of those under his orders, by familiar and confidential in- 
tercourse. After settling in his own mind the plan of a campaign, or mode of 
attack, he would, it is said, communicate it to his captains ; sometimes separately, 
sometimes collectively, as if to consult them on^the soundness of what he projected, 
putting the case to them in thg interrogative or consulting tone, as to what he 
had decided upon, leaving \n opening for their lights and corrections; and it is 
believed that he stated the case differently from what he had secretly decided on, 
but led them to offer an opinion and advice in accordance with his real determina- 
tion, in order to pay them the flattering compliment of having amended his plan. 
« Your idea,’ he would say, 6 is the better of the two.’ This illustrates how the 
end may be attained by different and even opposite means, according to the 
difference of circumstances. Lord Nelson’s captains had lived with him in affec- 

* The Life and Correspondence of Admiral Lord Rodney. By Major-General 
Mundy. 2 vols. London, 1C30. t 
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donate personal intercourse, loving and respecting him. Lord Rodney had little 
or no acquaintance with the great majority of his captains, and had reason to be- 
lieve that they neither loved nor respected him much ; but by a demeanour suited 
to such circumstances, he equally secured their obedienc^ and co-operation after 
the first misunderstanding and neglect of duty.'’ 


MILITARY MEMOIR OP THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.* ~ 

The military career of the Duke of Wellington fofms the commencement 
of a miscellaneous series entitled the “ Cabinet Library," conducted by the 
Editor of the “ Cabinet Cyclopaedia." The first volume of these Memoirs 
embraces a pefiod extending from the year 1787 , the date of the Duke's 
first commission at the age of 18 , down to the preparations for Massena’s 
invasion of Portugal in 1810 . The narrative comprehends a summary of the 
leading events in Europe and India during that busy period, of which it forms 
a limited history, in illustration of and dependent upon its principal subject. 

As a biographer, the popular author of t% Recollections of the Peninsula" 
has struck into a new walk of literature — and one, it may be thought, less 
congenial to the bent of his peculiar genius. Yet what author, and he a 
soldier, would not at least essay to mould his manner to so inspiring a 
theme as the career of Wellington? One obvious disadvantage narrows 
the present effect, while it promotes the composition of a subject so com- 
pletely national, — we mean its familiarity ; a disadvantage however which 
the very peculiarity of Capt. Sherer's style tends to neutralize by engrafting 
upon his materials its own freshness and originality. It is not our purpose, 
nor have we space to enter here into any analysis of this volume. It would 
he to rival the scrupulous industry of the author, which has led him to travel 
with so much success, and such venial defects, through a field so vast and 
various. 

We can perceive that the author is cramped by the narrative style ; his 
fine imagination wants play— but is ever and anon repelled by the rules of 
his subject. A habit of contemplative induction occasionally verges on 
digression, for winch another source of attraction is found in the personal 
acquaintance of the writer with many of the scenes described — scenes and 
events “ quorum pars fait ” It is difficult for a belted soldier, who h(is 
witnessed many of the triumphs he records, and traversed most of the 
localities he describes, to restrict himself within limits which circumscribe 
the later annalist, who coldly composes the features of the past, when their 
living and familiar expression is extinct. 

The office of biography, with reference to its public effect, is to dramatize 
real life, and point every scene. We admire the esprit de metier which 
guides the military biographer of Wellington ; even were individual pre- 
dilections wanting to induce such a feeling, the character of his hero and 
the nature of his subject could scarcely fail to inspire it in a less impas- 
sioned chronicler than Moyle Sherer. The tone of feeling and reflection 
which pervades the work, is in the characteristic mood of the writer — con- 
siderate, ardent, and chivalrous ; his principles, as might be expected, are 
sound and independent ; and his language is frequently rich in those beau- 
ties, and sometimes clogged with that exuberance, which distinguish his pre- 
vious productions. * 

The author, we believe, errs as to the supposed death of Palafox, who still 
lives, or at least was living twelve months ago, &nd is, we have understood, 
attached to Ferdinand's body-guard ; but he is fully borne out in his bene- 
volently qualified strictures on the character of that overrated leader. 

We think marginal dates might have been usefully added, and some ex- 
traneous matter retrenched. There is also perhaps less of original informa- 
tion respecting the Duke, than readers voracious of novelty may possibly 

* Military Memoirs of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington. By Captain 
Moyle Sherer. 2 vols. ♦ 
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look for ; but, unless His Grace should still farther emulate Csssar, and 
write his own commentaries, novelty is not to be expected in a field so 
curiously cleaned by* all the world. 

This volume appears to us an earnest of a work which will not discredit 
its illustrious subject. 

The following remarks on the return of our army from the expedition to 
Holland in 1T94, are just and apposite. 

“ Notwithstanding all their sufferings, the English soldiers returned home in 
good heart ; satisfied that they had maintained the national character for true 
valour on every occasion that offered for its display. They returned, too. with 
a feeling about the bonnets' rouges and sans culottes of republicap France, differing 
little from the prejudice of their forefathers against the wooden shoes and soup 
maigre of her monarchy. Well for England that they did. By this feeling, con- 
spiring with the old national antipathies, and combined with the good sense and 
right judgment of the reflecting, the pestilence of the licentious and infidel senti- 
ments which, at that period, poisoned the whole atmosphere of France, was stayed 
within the confines of her own conquests. The English spirit was the safeguard of 
the people from the corrupting and inflammatory language of those very levellers 
who were soon after trodden under foot by the iron heel of a military despot ; an 
idol of their own raising, and the object of a slavish though splendid worship. That 
spirit enabled England to carry through, with perseverance and patient*, a long 
and glorious war ; — a war, not as many perversely contend, for the weak cause 
and the weak house of Bourbon, but for her own sacred institutions. 

Somewhere the battle must have been fought ; and if Spain and the Netherlands 
had not furnished fields for the contest, it must sooner or later have been fought 
upon her own green hills at home ; and the pendants of her gallant fleets, instead 
of flying in constant triumph upon the far ocean, must have been drooping on 
the dull watch in sight of her own shores. That spirit in her fleets and armies, 
under the guidance of such instruments as God gave us in their leaders, has raised 
England to that pinnacle of power, wealth, and influence, to which she has now 
attained, and from which nothing but suicidal folly can cast her down ” 


Lloyd’s northern field sports.* 

There is an idiosyncrasy both in the Pursuits of Literature ” and of 
Game, which is delightfully developed in the sporting records of Mr. Lloyd. 
We have, Maga knows ! but littde leisure for literary or any other sort of 
recreation, but this wizard of the chase has beguiled us into some touch of 
our early enthusiasm, when the cares of U. S. J. pressed not on our time 
and spirit. * 

We are not acquainted with a work of its class at opce so fascinating and 
so manly as Mr. Lloyd's. Isaac Walton, in comparison, is a milksop and as 
cruel as a woman or a cat; — Daniell and Williamson and (-apt. Brown are 
not sufficiently identified with their descriptions o i f era natura , while our 
Nimrod and Bruin are ipmsimi , the very dramatic persona* themselves, 
playing their uncouth parts in a Boreal duello. Then there is all the sin- 
gleness of language and portraiture, *the totus in illo spirit of the Ursine 
historian to entrap and enchain us : moreover we admire the prowess, per- 
severance, and public principles of our hero, (Nimrod not Ursa,) who, 
adopting the vocation of Hercules, courts the mortal combat, and rids the 
Runic soil of its shaggy monsters. » 

We must not overlook the*useful, which is seasonably interspersed with 
the agreeable in Mr. Lloyd’s work. His details of the natural history, sta- 
tistics, and society of Scandinavia, if not elaborate, are at least clear and 
characteristic. These volumes, besides, are full of ferine plates, and are 
beautifully got up. We recommend them especially to the tenants of berths 
afloat and barrack-rooms. 

* Field Sports of thf North of Europe, comprised in a Personal Narrative of a 
Residence in Sweden and Norway in the Years 1827-20, By L. Lloyd, Esq. 
Second Edition, with Additions. 2 vols. 
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MODERN GREECE.* 

A Popular History of Greece, to the present time, was required. Mr. 
Emerson's work, passing cursorily over aeras elaborately treated of. by pre- 
vious writers, and dwelling upon a period comparatively neglected, namely, 
an epoch of six centuries, from the reign of Justinian down to the Crusades 
and Conquest of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, and carefully sketch- 
ing the remaining complicated period down to our flme, completes the out- 
line by a concise and moderate narrative of the late Greek Revolution. 

This linale is, however, by a practical metathesis, placed at the beginning 
instead of the* end of this t€ eventful history;" while at the same time the 
reader is recommended to postpone his acquaintance with Omega till he has 
communed with Alpha. Why pot have followed the natural arrangement 
in the order of the subject ? 

Mr. Emerson has displayed equal industry and adequacy to his task. His 
work is timely and valuable, and deserves to become popular upon the same 
grounds which have recommended Perceval’s History of Italy. 

The Journal of Capt. Trant contains many interesting and, we have no 
doubt, faithful sketches of Greece and its people, since the subsidence of 
hostilities consequent on her late revolution. Capt. Trant has, therefore, 
seen that country under an aspect comparatively new, as the field is survey- 
ed after the battle or the deluge has swept across it. His views and de- 
scriptions, though desultory, are intelligent, and display a warm, though 
not, as usually happens with Grecian travellers, an exaggerated feeling of 
his subject : his impressions were obviously derived from tacts and objects — 
not merely from “ classical recollections.” 

The opinions of Capt. Trant, regarding the government of Greece under 
its actual President, and many of his details on the condition of the people 
and the country, correspond with the accounts recorded in the 44 Notes on 
Greece,” given in our November Number. This fact alone would attest, at 
least in our eyes, the merits of his volume. 


KOTZEBUE’S NEW VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 

W k have not for a long time perused so interesting a work of its class, as 
the Narrative of Captain Kotzebue’s Second Voyage. That Commander, 
in the Russian vessel Enterprize, built and carefully equipped by order of 
the Emperor Alexander, circumnavigated the globe from 1823 to 1826; 
and has recorded his observations with a simple eloquence, a frank enthu- 
siasm, and a justness of description, which render his Journal one of the 
most pleasing extant. 

Captain Kotzebue's account of Tahaiti, and others of the South Sea 
Islands, is particularly copious and graphic; and his remarks on the influ- 
ence of the ignorant, though we^-meaning Missionaries, who, in reality, 
govern Tahaiti, deserve attention. 

The Nautical observations and charts contained in this Journal are 
valuable. 

♦ The History of Modern Greece from its Conquest by the Romans, B. C. 140, 
to the present Time. By James Emerson, Esfq. liwo Volumes. 

Narrative of a Journey through Greece in 1630, with Remarks upon the 
Actual State of the Naval and Military Power of the Ottoman Empire. By Capt. 
T. Abercromby Trant, Author of Two Years in Ava. 

•j* A new Voyage round the World, in the years 1823, 24, 25, and 26. By 
Otto Von Kotzebue, Post Captain in the Russian Imperial Navy. In 2 vols. 
London, 1830. % 
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The National Library. Vols. 
II. and III. — We have already noticed 
the First Volume of this 'promising and 
popular undertaking— Galt’s Life ' of 
Byrbn. The History V>r the Bible, 
by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, forms the Se- 
cond Vokime of the series. The histo- 
rical narhuive of this sacred subject, is 
preceded by a luminous introduction, and 
is carried in this volume from the com- 
mencement of the Mosaic records down to 
the times of David. The analysis of so 
crowded and complex a tissue of facts and 
opinions is managed with tact and clear- 
ness ; and the work promises to form an 
invaluable addition to domestic libraries. 

The First Volume of a History of 
Chemistry, by Dr. T. Thomson, com- 
poses the Third Volume ; and as a lucid 
and highly interesting coup-d'ceil of that 
noble science, from the earliest ages down 
to the days of Kirwan and Cavendish, 
adds weight to the pretensions of the 
National Library. 

Thf. Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vols. 
13 and 14.— The Thirteenth Volume of 
this series constitutes the first of a History 
of The Western World, commencing 
with that of The United States, 'i he 
work begins with a description of that 
great continent, and of its aboriginal in- 
habitants at the date of its discovery, and 
traces the successive settlements and con- 
sequent events down to the progress of 
the Colonial War in 1 77D. So far this 
promises to prove a valuable record. 

The Fourteenth Volume comprises a 
Discourse on the Study of Natu> 
ral Philosophy, by J. F. W. Her- 
schell, ALA., one of the most instructive 
and delightful works we have ever pe- 
rused. Learned without pedantry, — 
comprehensive yet concise, — and elegant 
though forcible in style, — this Discourse 
bears the impress of the varied talents of 
its very accomplished Author, whose re- 
putation it is eminently calculated to 
extend. 

The Edinburgh Cabinet Libra- 
ry— Another of the family, established 
lin the Northern Athens, and* opening with 
a somewhat refrigerating, though well- 
- treated subject— viz. “A Narrative of 
A«to*very and Adventure in th^ Pomut 
SEAS and Regions,” compiled by Pro- 
fessors Leslie and Jameson, and * Hugh 
Murray, Esq. These names of note give 
fitting earnest of the satisfactory execu- 
tion of this volume, which is neatly got 
up, aidorned with map and vignettes, and 
is as cheap as possible. 1 


Dibdin’s Sunday Library.— T he 
First Volume of a new quarterly work un- 
der the above head, professing to cull the 
most approved discourses and sentiments 
of the most eminent orthodox Divines, 
living and dead, for purposes of domestic 
instruction, sets out with some chosen spe- 
cimens from PorteuS, Paley, lilomfield, 
Horsley, &c. Such a work ait the present 
moment, if well conducted, as it promises 
to be, is entitled to patronage. 

Family Cabinet AVlas. — The 8th 
and 9th ]>arts of this highly-finished little 
work keep pace with their predecessors. 
The map of Ilindostan might, perhaps, 
have been clearer; and we should have 
liked a double space and scale for Eng- 
land, but this is much more easily said 
than done. 

Our confine 1 limits and still crowded 
table constrain us to request the indul- 
gence of Authors, Editors, and Artists, 
while rather than delay our notices for 
another month, we dispose of them with 
more brevity than may befit their merits ; 
it being understood, however, that we 
may recur to the subjects thus touched 
upon. 

The Military Bijou. John Shipp 
claims for his second publication, the Mi- 
litary Bijou, and for himself, our re- 
nevved commendation and sympathy. His 
Bijou is a very gay, and grave, and graphic 
medley — though there are some subjects 
which he touches without judgment. We 
may extract some of his liistoriettes ou 
future occasions. 

The Annual Biography and Obi- 
tuary for the last year, is a work of 
merit ; not the less so — as being indebted 
to o ( ur own pages for some of its best 
matter. 

The Harmonicon for January is 
u most' musical,” but far from being 
“most melancholy.” It is an intelligent 
and entertaining work in its department, 
and appears to have its “crotchets” as 
well as u graces,” like other leading 
critirs. 

Topography of the United 
States. We have before us Six Parts of a 
History and Topography of the 
Unitei/States — Edited by John How- 
ard Hinton, A.M., and illustrated with 
views. The letter-press of this work is 
well-compiled and neatly executed : the 
views are exceedingly beautiful, and are 
worth the price of the numbers. We 
shall give a more detailed notice of it lieie- 
after. 
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TO TIIE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

» 

The Medical Department of the Army, Fast apd Present . 

Mr. Editor, — The number of your excellent Journal for June last, con- 
tains a letter, signed “ A Constant Reader/’ upon the administration or the 
Medical Department of the Army, my recent perusal *>f which letter, over- 
looked by me at the time, has given rise to the following remarks upon the 
department in general : this being a subject of much importance, not only 
to the immediate comfort and well-being of the soldier, but to the interests 
of the Army and country at large, 1 trust you will give my communication 
a place in one of your early numbers. Your correspondent begins his letter 
by regretting that the Medical Department “ has long been on the decline, 
and that, unless reformed and re-invigorated, it will soon lose all that 
remains of its respectability and farther on, he says that “ we must come 
back to former times. The present system of management was got up in a 
hurry, and was as complete a job as ever was got up to advance one party, 
and depress another; to put men without science or learning above what- 
ever remained of either in the department," &c. Now, Mr. Editor, before 
we can draw any comparison between the present and the past times, I must 
first give, in as brief and impartial a way as I can, a specimen or two of the 
state of the department, and of its administration in, what your intelligent 
correspondent calls, u former times." Let us only go back, for example, 
thirty-five or thirty-six years, that is to say, to the period immediately sub- 
sequent to the breaking out of the first French revolutionary war; and let 
us begin by taking his own account of the then mode of raising young 
medical recruits for the Army. “At this time,” lie says, “ every apothe- 
cary's boy that could he laid hold of, was taken into the service, and 
employed in the hospitals as a surgeon’s mate, most of whom had very little 
professional knowledge. Yet those who survived the filth and contagion of 
the Flanders’ hospitals, acquired a practical experience in the detail of 
military duties, and some, from their humanity and attention, made friends, 
gained promotion, and eventually high rank in the service/’ This picture 
is, 1 think, highly overcharged, and seems chiefly intended to caricature the 
qualifications of a useful and meritorious class of officers, who form the very 
pith of the Army Medical Department. That many inadequate persons 
got themselves admitted into that, and into every department of the service, 
is most likely ; and at that grand epoch, in particular, when almost all 
continental Europe was up in arms against France, and when, let us recol- 
lect, a very large augmentation had been suddenly made to the British 
army, it is ‘more than probable that a greater than ordinary number of half- 
educated young medical men got employment in the Dutch campaign. In 
fact, such, we know, was the demand, and such the difficulty of procuring 
surgeons’ mates at that extraordinary conjuncture, that travelling expenses 
were actually offered, and allowed to the young cemdidates coming from 
remote parts of the country ; and it is not unlikely that some of these 
tyrnes, probably from hurry, or the emergency of the moment, did not 
undergo the requisite, or possibly any examination at all, before they were 
ordered abroad with the expedition to Holland, and became thus entrusted 
with the lives of officers and men. But what yas the cause of all this? 
And what was this remarkable dearth of medical aspirants, of every de- 
scription, owing to ? — a dearth, too, which was also heavily, and often expe- 
rienced in after expeditions ? W as it owing to any absolute scarcity of 
medical talent in the country? Certainly not: but, obviously, to a want of 
a proper army medical representation at the time, to a want of that liberal 
encouragement, and of that honourable and gentleqiau-likc treatment and 
consideration, which, to the shame of the medical administration, and to the 
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disgrace of the British government, ought to have been held out, and 
secured, to the medical officers long before; and which alone would have 
induced greater numbers, particularly of well-educated gentlemen , to enter 
the subordinate grades of the medical staff. A great change for the better 
was certainly demanded, not in regard to pay only, but in order to stand in 
the stead of that most impolitic system of vexatious restraint, and coercive 
usages, so ungenial to the cultivation of science, which had so long obtained 
in the Army, and from the operation of which powerful drawbacks the 
junior medical officers, of all tne ranks of the British army, perhaps were 
the least protected. The wonder indeed is, that any young man, of even 
the most moderate acquirements, much less, of talent, of whom there were 
many, should have been found courageous enough, so hum bite, or so devoted 
to his country's service, as to embrace such an unpromising speculation as 
the uncommissioned situation of a surgeoa’s mate, or even the office of a 
regimental surgeon itself, under such disadvantages as existed in those days. 
The first dawn of improvement in the pay and allowances of the medical 
officers, I believe, since the days of Queen Anne, occurred at the end of the 
year 1790’, when royal commissions, for the first time, were granted to the 
assistant surgeon; and the necessaries of life being then much enhanced 
in value, an increase was made to his pittance of pay, viz., from three 
shillings to five shillings per diem ; being equal to the wages of a common 
mechanic. Thus was, no doubt, conferred some small degree of respect- 
ability upon this long neglected and degraded officer which he never pos- 
sessed before, together with a slight diminution of the chances of ruin or 
starvation from common wants and necessities of life. Come we next to 
give an account of the mode of appointing the next class of medical officers 
to the Army, viz. the physicians to the forces, at the period in question, 
which your correspondent has not adverted to at all. At that time, viz. 
1794-5, and even for a long time afterwards, 1 believe no person was ever 
recommended for this rank unless he happened to be a member of an 
English University, or of the London College of Physicians. Any raw, 
inexperienced, young Englishman, though only just emerging from study, 
and merely provided with the all-sufficient talisman of a doctor’s, or even 
only a bachelor's degree in physic, or above all, upon liis becoming a 
member of the London College, was at once deemed professionally eligible 
to this important commission ; by .virtue of wiiich he might, perchance, he 
destined, by the contingencies of war, or other unforeseen causes, to super- 
intend the Medical arrangements, and provide for the professional wants of 
a large army, in continental or tropical warfare, during times of peril and 
difficulty, about which duties he couhTof course know little or nothing; 
while other candidates for the office, better qualified in all respects, but who 
were not members of Oxford or Cambridge, where, by the by, medicine is not 
taught — though graduates of other British Universities having medical schools, 
and who had neglected to pay fifty guineas, the expiatory salvo, or fee of 
admittance, into the London College of Physicians — were rejected as unfit 
for the service. Those were the days, Mr. Editor, when medical jobbing, 
undue partialities, and national prejudices, were alike unknown, and un- 
heard of; those were the days when the highest, and most honoured post in 
the department of that time was held by an individual who was not only, at 
’ one and the same time, a court physician, ,a private practitioner, but also 
president of the College of Physicians, ana of the Army Medical Board, 
nead guardian, ex officio} of the health of the British Army, and sole 
arbiter and patron of the physicians of his Majesty’s forces: a man, like- 
wise, be it acknowledged, not a pretender, but of the highest professional 
rank and unblemished honour ; of courteous manners, and of rare classical 
attainments as a scholar. With the Physician-General were associated two 
other colleagues, constituting the Army Medical Board ; both of these col- 
leagues well gifted tfith professional talents. To the members of this 
triumvirate, jointly and severally, were confided the onerous administra- 
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tion and prime direction of Army Medical affairs ; and with them rested the 
nomination of the medical officers in general for the Army, both at home 
and abroad. 

The above, I fear, Mr. Editor, will be found but tdo correct an account 
of the medical affairs of the Army, and of the apparent manner of their 
administration formerly ; it may be thence easily conjectured in what degree 
of estimation and “ respectability” the department in general must .have 
been then held, by the other ranks of the service, and by the country more 
especially, in that golden age ; if J imagine rightly? that very age, which 
your correspondent so feelingly regrets, arid seems to wish for again, when 
science and learning did actually preside, and long preside at the helm, but 
their possessors* were unfortunately destitute of that official tact, energy, 
experience and devoted attention so indispensable to the discharge of such 
important duties as the direction of a great public department, and which 
could alone insure success to the wisest measures. 

Let us now contrast the above picture with the state of the department 
from the time that the authority of the Physician and Surgeon-General, the 
two oldest and most influential members of the Board, began to fail, and 
finally to cease, until the present time. 

Allow me to observe, in limine , that I do not deny to both those gentlemen, 
as members of the Medical Administration, the best and most upright inten- 
tions of advancing the public service, as far as their judgments, qualifications, 
old prejudices, and their divided time allowed of ; and I admit that the latter 
gentleman, a man of high professional knowledge, was often very assiduously 
and usefully employed ; perhaps, more so than any of his predecessors, in his 
own branch of the department ; but the most prominent and by far the most 
active member of the Medical Administration, beyond all question, was Mr. 
Knight, the Inspector-General, who came into the Board about the year 
1803 ; from which epoch we may fairly begin to date the gradual decline of 
the power and influence of his two colleagues, and the improvement of the 
Department itself in vigour and efficiency. That gentleman, unseduced by 
private practice, by his own individual exertions and authority as Inspector- 
General, aided by those of a great host of active deputies created on pur- 
pose by himself, arid distributed every w here, had the merit and influence to 
first organize and institute a regular and at the same time a simple and 
efficacious plan of financial economy, long wanted for regimental hospitals. 
By the authority he assumed in so doing, he virtually trenched upon, and 
eventually superseded, to all intents and purposes, the jurisdiction of the 
Surgeon-General over regimental infirmaries ; and by the manifest success 
of his measures, in improving those establishments, he paved the way to an 
abolition of most of the ill-conducted general hospitals then in Great 
Britain, by practically showing that they could be almost entirely dispensed 
with in this country : at the same time that he ventured to exercise some 
degree of control over the practice of some of the Medical officers, where 
he thought interference or suggestions called for. Now, although unpopu- 
larity at the first attended the introduction of Mr. Knight s new code of 
regulations into the Army, either on account of the rigour and terror with 
which they were enforced, or from their operation in detail, being exceed- 
ingly laborious as a weekly arithmetical task to the surgeons; and having, 
obviously, more reference to Dietetics than to Therapeutics j yet it admits 
of no doubt that his success ufes most complete, and the result highly bene- 
ficial. As a set-off against the expense 'of the new Inspectorial system, 
order and economy were strongly inculcated, and much money saved : the 
Medical duties were also performed with more regularity and energy : the 
condition and wants of the sick soldier were more attended to; the general 
conduct and professional talents of the Medical officers, by means of fre- 
quent written correspondence with the Inspector-General, or with his dele- 
gates, and weekly sick returns; were brought mo^p under probation, and 
their exertions stimulated, while their merits or defects were thereby ren- 
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dered more conspicuous than could have been the case under the former 
system of management, if any thing deserving the name of system could 
ever be said to have previously existed under the old regime. Mr. Knight 
might have had his partialities and foibles, and some part of his system its 
errors ; some of his deputies, too, might have possessed less of learning and 
professional talent, have occasionally manifested less of courtesy and sound 
discretion, than of zeal and ardour for the rather ungrateful and unphiloso- 
phical duties of minute inspection, and a nice calculation of pennies saved ; 
nevertheless, it must Ite acknowledged the plan was good in principle, and 
found to work well ; in proof of which it may be stated that, with certain 
modifications and emendations, the self-same code of instructions is essen- 
tially preserved, and still continues to be acted upon in the Army Hospitals 
to the present day. In the successful issue of Mr. Knight’s laborious exer- 
tions, particularly in this experiment for t}ie reform of Regimental Hos- 
pitals, which was strenuously carried on by himself as a mere individual 
member of the Board, independent of, and partly, as it were, in the very 
face of both his colleagues, we have a triumphant instance of the vast 
advantage a man possesses who to a certain share of professional attain- 
ments adds plain good sense, experience, industry and knowledge of busi- 
ness, over another who possesses even a superiority of mere learning and 
talent, without other qualities as necessary to render those talents useful to 
the world. 

On the dissolution of the ancient and discordant Medical Board in 1810, ac- 
celerated, no doubt, by a vivid recollection of the dreadful mortality expe- 
rienced by the ill-fated and mis-mamiged expedition to Walcheren the year 
before — a mortality, bv the by, for which the Medical Board was inordinately, 
and perhaps too undeservedly blamed, a new r administration was formed of 
three old Army Medical Officers, w ho w ere jointly vested with the same pow ers 
and patronage as individually possessed by the members of the old Board, 
but they were prohibited from private practice. This Board gave place to 
another, composed of only two members, in the year 1815; which Board 
still continues to direct the affairs of the Department with as much credit 
to themselves as with advantage to the country, being surpassed in the 
energetic discharge of their duties by none of their predecessors. It is 
not my object, Mr. Editor, to defend the conduct of the Berkeley Street 
Administration, hut as a bare act of justice to the merits of the present 
Director-General, I may be permitted to remark, that whatever is meant to 
be insinuated against him, no one of his predecessors has done more to ume- 
mittingly promote and infuse, throughout the Medical ranks of the Army, 
an indefatigable spirit of professional research, and daily self-improvement ; 
and, at the same time, to inculcate the study and cultivation of such 
branches of collateral science as have any affinity, or relation to the study 
and advancement of medicine. Such zealous efforts cannot fail, with even 
ordinary talent and exertions, and with minds desirous of improvement, to 
be fruitful in practice, and to enlarge and extend the knowledge, and honour- 
able acquirements of those who, while fortunately surrounded by many and 
peculiar advantages, are religiously entrusted by the State with the due care 
of the sick soldier. Nor is this all If any one thing more than another 
entitles the head of the present Board to lasting praise and gratitude, it is 
the very principal share which he had in the f establishment and support of 
the Army Medical Officers’ Widows’ Fund, e as well as in that of their 
Orphans’ Benevolent Furnfc: — institutions, though yet in their infancy, the 
advantages of which both speak for themselves already. But to quit this 
digression. From what 1ms been stated in the course of these remarks, 
1 may fairly assume that the character and acquirements of the Medi- 
cal Officers of the Army are superior now' to what they ever were for- 
merly, and that the department from its present state of complete efficiency 
is justly entitled to th® entire rcsnect and confidence of the Army, and 
of the country at large. To the labours of the Army practitioners iu the 
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course of the last twenty-five years, it must be acknowledged the medical 
profession is under considerable obligations for various improvements in 
medical and surgical practice, which are daily found beneficial to suffering 
humanity. The well-known names of some. of these Army Medical gentle* 
men at this moment stand high upon the lists of professional fame and 
honourable practice in the walks of civil life. Since the accession of his 
present Majesty, the pay of the Medical Officers has been farther increased 
by a warrant, which, amongst other matters, has changed the title of Army , 
rhysioian to that of Assistant Inspector-General, “ with a view to obtain a 
more regular gradation of Medical ranks.” It would have been for the good 
of the service, to have at the same time done away with the artificial divi- 
sion or barrier *in the Medical duties, thrown up by the fashion of the 
times, between the Physician and the Surgeon : — a distinction, as repugnant 
to nature and common sense, as .absurd in principle; as it is inconvenient, 
ruinous, and mischievous in practice every where ; and it must be particu- 
larly so on service with an army abroad, subject to the various contingen- 
cies of battle and disease, where no hand should be idle if there is any thing 
to be done. As the previous medical education, if complete in principles, for 
either office, is, or ought to be, essentially the same, no man can be fit for the 
one, and unfit for the other, in theory at least. The choice of physic or of 
surgery, intended as a distinct and limited practical pursuit, being therefore 
a mere matter of taste or expediency, the duties, rank and pay, both of the 
Physician and Surgeon, supposing their respective labours to be of equal 
value and moment, should be blended, equalized and assimilated according 
to length of service, livery Medical officer, hereafter, of whatever de- 
scription, whether his predilection he for physic or surgery, before being 
appointed to the Army, should he engaged and proved to be fully compe- 
tent to undertake the practice of either branch of duty, indifferently, when- 
soever he is called upon by any kind of emergency, to do so: — and he 
should always he made to commence his service in the Army, like other 
officers, at the bottom of the list , as an Assistant Surgeon, never at the top, or 
near the top, as an Assistant Inspector-General. The stumbling-block and 
“ rock of offence” to the regular gradation of medical ranks, caused by the 
anomalous character and rank of Assistant Inspector-General, as he is at 
present eligible, direct from civil life, and employed for limited duty only, 
would thus, in time, be gradually removed and for ever abolished; together 
with what portion might remain of invidiousness or jealousy between two 
hitherto opposed sects, as it were, of meritorious officers, the Medical and 
Surgical, who should always cordially unite and cheerfully co-operate in one 
common routine of duties, one with another, according to the exigencies of 
the service. The provisions of his Majesty’s warrant, above referred to, 
extend only to the personal pay of the different ranks. Now I cannot help 
remarking, that 1 think every Regimental Surgeon and Assistant-Surgeon, 
after fifteen, and ten years* service as such, in the regular Army, respectively, 
should have assigned to them the quarters, emoluments and definitive privi- 
leges of a Field Officer and Captain relatively. In consideration of the 
expense of instruments and professional books, the pay of the Assistant- Sur- 
geon is surely rated too low : I may also observe that the rates of pension 
for the widows of Medical officers, as fixed in the year 1826, is also on too 
low a scale, comparatively w # ith those of the widows of other military 
officers, and viewed in connexion with thp long services and consequent 
rate of pay of their late husbands. When tl te widows* pension list is 
revised, this remarkable oversight will, I hope, be remedied.* 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 

18tli Dec. 1830. A Friend to Justice. 

* The pension of a Capt fin’s widow is equal to about om- fourth of the husband's, 
pay . the widow’s pension of a burgeon, after twenty-five or thirty-years’ service, is 
ittle more than one -tenth part of the husband's pay. 
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Mi$~statementi respecting some recent Military Promotions . 

Mr. Editor, — My attention has been drawn to a series of misrepresenta- 
tions which have appeared in almost all the diurnal prints, relative to some 
late army promotions ; mis-statements, whether wilful or undesigned, which, 
from the gross exaggerations and errors of their details, are little calculated 
to effect any good purpose ; I feel the injury those representations must do 
to tfie army at large, without benefiting the cause which these authors pre- 
tend to advocate, anddhough unknown to either of the individuals mention- 
ed, I wish to explain the real facts of two recent promotions, which have 
raised much animadversion among the would-be military politicians. 

The Commander of the Forces has been taunted “ for permitting Lord 
Brudenell, of the 8th Hussars, to retire on the unattached step of Lieut.- 
Colonel, he having only entered the army in the year 1 8 25.” As there is 
an express regulation against any person being promoted to field-officer till 
he has served six years, X doubted the fact from the first, and on reference 
to the Army List, 1 find him Cornet in the same regiment (the 8th Hus- 
sars), of May 6th, 1824 : his promotion to Major has doubtless been swift, 
as it is dated August 3rd, 1830 ; hut it must be taken into consideration, 
that he purchased all the intermediate steps; with respect to that of Lieut.- 
Colonel, it was altogether luck. An arrangement having been lately made 
to dispense with second majors of cavalry, the option was allowed to the senior 
of each regiment to retire as an unattached lieutenant-colonel, and if he 
refused, it was offered to the junior: any major who had been in the same 
situation as Lord Brudenell would have had the same choice. 

It has since been stated as another instance of flagrant injustice to old 
officers, that Major W. XV. Coles, of the 2nd Life Guards, being only a major 
of 1825, has received the brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel, whereby he is placed 
over many older officers. Now, by inspecting the Army List for many 
years back, it will be found, that in all instances the senior, and in most 
cases both the majors of the Life Guards, have been brevet lieutenant- 
colonels. Besides, Colonel Coles is by no means a young officer, being a 
captain of 1812, and in the early part of 1824 served as second senior cap- 
tain of the 12th Lancers, from which he purchased the unattached in 1825, 
paying the difference to come in again in 1829. 

With the hope that the above corrections will induce those patriotic 
paragraphers to be more careful in their assertions for the future, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Friend to the Service. 

January 9th, 1831. * 

1\S. The system of unattached seems to me to be most unjustly decried ; 
it is, I think, calculated more than any thing to increase the respectability, 
without impairing the efficiency of the service ; the expense to the public is 
but trifling, when compared to the advantages derived from having young 
and able officers. The regular routine of full pay promotion is so tedious, 
in a small force like our peace establishment, that we find, of necessity, men 
placed in situations little adapted to their time of life ; and should a new war 
break out, (which it is but natural to expect must one time occur,) 1 fear 
there are few of the veterans who so nobly deported themselves in the last , 
that would be equal to the active duties of staff and regimental officers. 
Then the unattached will be found the only and best resource. 


Naval Brevets. 

Mr. Editor, — In continuation of the suggestions on Naval Brevets which 
were inserted in your valuable Journal for January, give me leave again to 
offer some farther hints respecting a class of officers amongst whom are 
some that mainly contributed to the glory of our navy during the war be- 
tween 1793 and 1814—1 mean Commanders , a rank which I believe most, if 
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not all, old officers condemn. It is one that all Lieutenants aspired to, as 
the stepping stone to farther preferment ; but how many are there on that 
list who, as First Lieutenants, were the ornaments of the service, and receiv- 
ed the rank of Commander from having served in hard-fought general or sin- 
gle-ship actions, but, alas ! from want of interest, have tfcere stuck. 

What officer now holding the higher ranks in our naval service can deny 
that, during the war, the First Lieutenants of line-of-battle ships and fri- 
gates were the sole persons on whom the whole responsibility of equipments 
for service and the internal regulation of the ship# devolved ? the Cap- 
tains very naturally taking advantage of being in port, to spend their time 
with their families, knowing and feeling that in their absence the First 
Lieutenant was ht his post ; and I may farther add, that to him the crews of 
ships looked up with much more confidence than to their Captain. 

I therefore consider that the rank of Commander should he done away 
with in our naval service, and that Lieutenants, when found deserving of 
promotion, should at once be made Captains . A certain number of the 
junior (say 200) might continue to command sloops above ten guns (all under 
being commanded by Lieutenants), and moving up the list of Captains to the 
higher rate of pay and ships, as vacancies occur by promotion, death, &c. 
This would insure a constant succession of young active officers of the best 
description, without adding one sixpence to the expense of the country, and 
would restore to their proper place in the service that invaluable class of 
officers. First Lieutenants, whose zeal and ardour is now completely damped 
by having a Commander placed between them and their Captain ; — a most 
invidious and disagreeable situation for the Commander, who neither feels 
as Captain nor Lieutenant. 

A Captain of some teaks’ standing. 

7th January 1831. 


The Old Subaltern. 

Mr. Editor, — I should feel sincerely obliged by your inserting this letter 
in your very valuable and independent Journal. Through its medium I am 
desirous of entreating the well-merited sympathy and consideration of the 
higher powers, to the present and increasingly neglected state of the old and 
deserving subalterns, many of whom have been for a quarter of a century in 
the service. To the feeling and reflective mind, no observations are required 
on the numerous anxieties, privations, and petty annoyances, inseparable from 
such a lengthened career in the lowest rank, with the most limited pay, and 
most unceasing routine of minor duties. Confidence in the justice and 
nobleness of our present truly popular and patriotic Sovereign, induced 
many of them to indulge a hope, that their exclusion alone from all partici- 
pation in brevet promotions, would be deviated from by the proper authori- 
ties on the appropriate occasion of such a Monarch’s accession. Hope, as 
usual, told them a too flattering tale. Yet, doubtless in the eyes of even- 
handed Justice, their long services, involving the principal portion of all fag 
and hardship, have as sacred a claim as those of the more favoured higher 
ranks. For the omission 1 blame not the last nor any former Administration, 
but the system ; and as the present age is too enlightened to deem former 
practice an excuse for injustice, and as the present Ministers appear per- 
fectly free from the general reproach of Ministers of all ages and countries, 
of being behind the spirit of the age, I trust that there is great reason to antici- 
pate a corresponding expansion of the brevet on the approaching coronation. 
Many anxious minds are now directed to that period, as it is universally 
believed that the services of the old Lieutenants of 1812, 13, and 14, are to 
be remembered, not by granting them the brevet rank of Captain, with an 
adequate increase of pay, but by offering them a mo^ distressing alternative, 
viz. to retire with the rank of Captain on the poor pittance of five shillings 
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a day. Surely such a boon is unworthy of great and glorious Britain, 
crowned, as she is, with , the imperishable laurels of last war, by the brilliant 
Achievements and innumerable sacrifices of our sailors and soldiers. Far 
more to her honour and advantage will it be, to reward those Lieutenants 
with the brevet rank of Captain, and retain them in active service. The 
duties of the Captains would by such an act be somewhat relieved, a measure 
rendered almost indispensable by the late increase of Brevet Majors ; it 
would also have the effect of diminishing an anomaly that exists in the East 
Indies, where all the Lieutenants, after fifteen years, have the rank of 
Captains. Should the principle of Retired Captains be, however, persevered 
in, it much requires the modification of a Captain’s proper half-pay of seven 
shillings a day, and the country would, I am sure, rather applaud than 
censure the Government for such a measure, on being informed that the 
very junior Lieutenants m the army benefited by it had been nineteen 
years, and the very Juniors of the corps of Royal Marines upwards of 
twenty-four in the service. The gracious and discerning qualities of the 
present Prime Minister, the present First Lord of the Admiralty, fund the 
Commander of the Forces, encourage the anxious hope, that this appeal 
to their justice and good feeling will not he in vain, and that the result 
will be such as to soothe the mind and relieve the distress of many a 
meritorious and suffering individual of the Army and Marines, whom fate 
has doomed to the cheerless and care-worn situation of 

A Gray-headed Subaltern. 

Plymouth, January 1831. 


The Gulf of Florida Stream . 

Mr. Editor, — It may be probable that the writer in the United Service 
Journal, under the signature of Argo , has not seen k< an examination into the 
true cause of the Gulf of Florida Stream,” published in 180 k — He says, 
“ The popular theory is not from actual investigation ; and as ("apt. Turkey 
said 4 so far from the trade wind being the cause of the western flow of the 
water, that current may be the cause of the wind.’ I am told there is no 
sign of it in the sea of Mexico, and that in the Yucatan channel ail east 
current of thirty miles has been felt in the twenty-four hours.” 

By the Yucatan channel, it may be probable the writer means the passage 
between Cape Catouch, the northern point of the Peninsula of Yucatan, 
(English, Tucatan) and Cape Antonia on the west end of the island of Cuba. 
Be that as it may, or the time that Capt. Tuckey used the expression 
quoted, in the publication mentioned, the writer will find an investigation 
into the true cause of the famed Gulf Stream, deduced from facts ascer- 
tained by the writer while in those seas for some years, and which he found 
corroborated by recorded observations ; all bearing testimony that the trade 
wind cannot be the cause of the current running continually northward 
through the Florida Channel, with more or less rapidity, occasioned by evi- 
dent causes. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your humble servant, 

The Author of an Examination into the 
TRUE CAUst OF THE GULF STREAM. 


El Bodon. 

Mr. Editor, — The letter of G, I. which appeared in your last Number, 
in reply to mine of the 19th of October, obliges me to trouble you again with 
a few lines relative to Jfre affair which took place near El Bodon, on the 25th 
of September, 1811. 
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G. I. asks me, if the 83rd regiment was not brought up by Major-Gen. 
Colville, with the 77th regiment and 21st Portuguese, to reinforce the post 
occupied by the 5th regiment and the guns ? To which question I . decidedly 
reply that if was not. * 

I am perfectly aware of the loss sustained by the 83rd regiment on that 
day ; but I am also aware that that loss was chiefly, if not wholly, occasioned 
by the explosion of a shell in the middle of that battalion square, during the 
general retreat of the third division towards Fuente Guinaldo, and after the 
last great charge made by the enemy's cavalry on the 5th and 77th 
regiments. 

If my former letter had not appeared too long, I might in it* have ob- 
served that the«ixth division and other troops, who were engaged early on the 
same morning on the Azava to our left, had as much influence on the affair 
in question, as either the light or the fourth divisions, which were quite as 
far off, one on the right of the Agueda and the other six miles in our rear, 
ami neither of them within sight of the enemy during the action ; hut I con- 
tented myself with showing that the expression only remaining division was 
misapplied to the fourth, as the whole army had been moved up from their 
cantonments. 

In regard to the time of day when Gen. Colville was first informed that 
the 5th regiment was ordered to support the guns, G. I/s recollections and 
mine are at total variance ; and I have not found in his letter any thing to 
make me doubt the accuracy of what I before advanced either in this or any 
other respect. 

I am. Sir, 

Y our obedient servant, 

8th January, 1831. G. S. 


The Emperor of Russia, and the Russian Army . 

Mu. Editor, — The observations in several of the English newspapers of 
late, relative to the Emperor of Russia, and the Russian nation in general, 
are considered by many persons, and particularly by military men, who are 
acquainted with the ltussans, to he exceedingly gross and unworthy ; and 
although remarks of such tendency can only mislead the ignorant, they cer- 
tainly tend to give to foreigners in general a bad opinion of the English 
character. They create hostility and bad feeling towards England in other 
countries, and consequently do a national injury. 

One paper, the Morning Herald* which frequently speaks of the Emperor 
of Russia in very unmeasured terms, and which, during the late war in Tur- 
key, was pre-eminent in finding fault with the operations of the Russian 
army, has very recently made the following singular remark : — <c France, 
the bravest and most enlightened, next to England.” This is a broad as- 
sumption. May we not refer the most partial to the extraordinary acts of 
courage, patience, and perseverance exemplified by the Russian armies 
during the war against Napoleon, and ask, whether any nation can produce 
examples more remarkable than the battles of Eylau and Borodino, the 
latter avowedly the most extraordinary in ancient or modern history ? 

Does any nation boast of having conquered a greater army thau that of 
Napoleon in the year 1812, or t>f having surmounted greater difficulties than 
that of the General Diebitch in the battle# and passage of the Balcan, and 
the conquest of the Turkish empire ? 

With respect to the French and English nations being more enlightened, 
it may perhaps be added, that the word “ enlightened” is a dangerous word 
—a word of considerable import, and fraught with the most dangerous cir- 
cumstances. Without presuming to speak of the crimes existing in France, 
we may perhaps trace to the overweening kindness of some persons for 
enlightening all mankind the dreadful increase of crime which is making 
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such strides in this country, and which are not to be, found in the less en- 
lightened Russia. 

Do we hear, for instance, in St. Petersburg, of such almost innumerable 
robberies and burglaries, of so many instances of failures and breach of 
faith of agents ancj bankers ? Do we hear in any part' of Russia of so many 
attempts at assassination and destruction of property by fire, and of such 
varjpus acts of extreme wickedness that have been exemplified for a very 
considerable time past, at every period of assizes, and in every county ? 
We may therefore cdhsider, if we consider fairly, that Russia, if not so en- 
lightened, is far more happy, because the people are more virtuous than we 
are here. 

Thq Russians are at this moment under the sway of one of the most noble 
of mankind, in every respect. A monarch the most powerful in Europe, 
he is at once generous and affable to all who approach him : and as the 
writer of these few remarks is acquainted with the Russian army, he is 
enabled to speak of the Emperor and of the Russian army with candour and 
with truth. He is not led away by letters dated from Warsaw and from 
the Banks of the Danube, but which are formed and written in the Strand 
of London. 

The Russians possess every qualification requisite to form the military 
officer ; and since the eventful period of the career of Napoleon, no army 
has made more direct and rapid progress towards improvement in every 
arm of the service. A very considerable portion of the Russian officers are 
highly educated, and what is more, they improve that education by a con- 
tinual application to the study of languages, and the study of history, which 
may be called the true study of their profession. The lives of the most 
illustrious of mankind cannot fail to give pleasure and to afford instruction 
to those who read them, and to adorn the mind and understanding. Great 
practice in the field will form the officer in his earlier days, but a due ap- 
plication to study and literature are requisite to complete his character and 
render him superior to other men. I repeat, that men of such character are 
to be found in the Russian army. 

The Russian soldier is brave*, and not only brave, but persevering and 
patient ; content on occasions of the greatest moment with scanty allow- 
ance of food, and obedient without murmuring to the commands of his 
superiors. 

The history of the late war in Turkey sufficiently point out the talents 
of the Russian generals ; talents which, 1 trust, may again check the spirit 
of tumult in various countries ; and as an admirer without undue partiality 
of the Russian character, I cannot dftubt but they will again prevail to 
assure the peace of Europe. 

An English Officer. 


Yeomanry Cavalry . 

Mr. Editor, — As your excellent Journal embraces every department of 
the service, I beg to call the attention of your readers to an arm of our 
military system, which recent events have again called into action, and 
whose utility has been most fully proved, I mean the Yeomanry Cavalry; 
and from having myself witnessed their exemplary, firm, and excellent 
conduct in Wiltshire during the late riots ki that county, I am anxious to 
put before your numerous readers the efficiency of this constitutional force, 
in fact the ’National Guards of England. I am glad to see that the present 
noble Secretary for the Home Department is repealing the unfortunate and 
misjudged measure of Lord Lansdowne, and that many new corps are being 
raised throughout the country. I shall take the liberty of addressing you 
again on this subject : 

f And am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Hampton, Jan. 19th 1831. An Old Dragoon Officer. 
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AfKAIRR at IhOME AND ABROAD. 
— The detestable system of incendia- 
rism, accompanied ny a growing spirit 
of assassination, still proceeds in our 
provinces; because, while the law and 
Sts agents labour to allay it, a part of 
the press, in concert with the confede- 
rates of the parties or their dupes, fans 
the flame. In the disturbed comities, 
the enactments framed to repress out- 
rages so enormous and anti-social, have 
been administered by the Special Com- 
missions with signal patience, discri- 
mination, and clemency: yet neither 
the Judges nor their judgments have 
escaped the shafts of designing decla- 
mation. Safe in their own property, 
secure in their persons and “ machi- 
nery /’ (for the press takes care of its 
own,) and surrounded by vigilant safe- 
guards, there are not wanting reckless 
egotists who, in the teeth of their own 
“ marching" maxims, adopt the cause 
of the violators of all law and right, 
and the enemies of " mind" and ma- 
chines— denouncing the lives and pro- 
perties of the community at large as 
secondary to the impunity of banded 
outlaws ! The trials of the latter fur* 
nish deplorable evidence of their sa- 
vage and wanton excesses, led, as they 
are proved to have been, by persons 
above want. Can the most inveterate 
trader in popular cant maintain that 
British subjects of all classes are to be 
deliberately forced from their occupa- 
tions — stoned — battered with iron bars 
— shot at— plundered— burned out— 
and menaced, without a claim to legal 
protection or penal retribution? Is 
it not in evidence that where violence 
chanced to fall short of downright mur- 
der, the animus to kill was present 
or is actual death less a calamity than 
domestic ruin, or a permanent and tor- 
meuting disability? 

In Ireland the system of agitation 
has reached a crisis, and is on the ewe 
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of receiving its quietus. Mr. O’Con- 
nell, whose conduct verges on insanity, 
and who, by recommending a run upon 
the banks, tending to a stagnation of 
trade and the beggary of thousands, 
has declared himself, and is acknow- 
ledged to be, the bitterest enemy of 
his country, has been arrested with 
several of his besotted adherents, and 
will be immediately brought to trial by 
indictment. The tide has turned ; 
and the vain and vacillating dema- 
gogue will ere long rival the obscurity 
of his pseudo-prototype of the Nether- 
lands. 

The state of the Continent, as re- 
gards the question of government or 
anarchy, war or peace, resembles the 
condition of a volcano, smoking ere it 
flames. 

The Emperor of Russia has issued a 
Manifesto explanatory of the causes 
and agents of the Polish revolt. This 
document attributes the Insurrection 
to a conspiracy cemented some two or 
three years back amongst a few sub- 
lieutenants of the Military School at 
Warsaw : checked by the Russian suc- 
cesses in the Turkish war, it found a 
fresh stimulus in the French revolution, 
and exploded on the 29th Nov. The 
enthusiasm of the Russians appears to 
be excited upon this question, and the 
Emperor Nicolas seems resolved to 
reduce the Poles to subjection by a 
powerful military effort. 

The latter, on the other hand, have 
elected Gen. Chlopicki, Dictator— have 
summoned the Diet — are preparing for 
defence, and have issued theircounter- 
manifesto. * 

France is sedulously arming, and 
her demagogues are speaking out for 
war, — a consummation apparently not 
distant, and only limited by the time 
required for the completion of her 
warlike armaments. By the month of 
March it is expected that 400,000 re- 
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f|ular troops will be ready to take the 

It appears that measures are in pro- 
gress for the withdrawal of the French 
Army from Algiers and its Depen- 
dencies — with the exception of four 
regiiWents destined to continue the 
occupation of that u Colony” — for so 
it is termed by the French Papers. 
Since the French troops have been in 
possession of the Algerine territory, 
they have employed themselves, with 
characteristic activity, in revolutioniz- 
ing their new acquisition. An Opera 
had been established in Algiers, the 
French modes introduced, and many 
salutary municipal regulations carried 
into effect. 

Belgium still appears to flounder 
hopelessly amidst the difficulties into 
which she has plunged. Her incon- 
gruous Congress talks where it should 
act, offends where it should conciliate, 
and plays diplomacy so villanously, 
as to have excited the reproof even 
of the uncourtly French Court. That 
Assembly, amidst protests and resig- 
nations, still vacillates in the choice of 
a Sovereign, but their obliquity of tact 
will doubtless incline them to the 
most impolitic selection, unless in the 
interim, famine and impending par 
should drive the people to insist on 
the election of a Prince of the House 
of Orange. 

A propos — who is Villain the 
Fourteenth? Does the Provisional 
Government consist of so many Mem- 
bers ? If so, is Van de Weyer No. I ? 

Holland submits sulkily to the dicta 
of the “ Five Great Powers — the 
links, however, between her people 
and the "Sovereign appear to be drawn 
closer, and the energies of both to be 
concentrating for any national effort 
which may be imposed upon them by 
external aggression. 

# An insurrection upon the new prin- 
ciple recently broke out at Gottingen 
in Hanover, but was speedily suppress-/ 
ed by the admirable measures 6f the 
Viceroy. This freak was merely an 
extra “ 1 Henown” of the Biirschen — 
inspired by beer, tobacco, and senti- 
ment 1 

The sturdy Burghers of Basle, hav- 
ing certain anti-liberal* notions of 
meurn md'tuum, have beaten tbe In- 


surgent bumpkins of their rural com- 
munes ; the latter having, it is averred, 
been excited to violence by French 
Emissaries. 

Supply ofArmstotheContinent. 
— A contract has been entered into 
by the French Government, through 
Mr. Rothschild, with the Birming- 
ham manufacturers, for the supply of 
140,000 stand of arms, of which 20,000 
are ready. The whole contract is to 
be completed in seven months. The 
price of each stand is twenty-eight 
francs, or twenty-three shillings ster- 
ling. During the war, the price per 
stand contracted for by the British 
Government, was thirty-six shillings. 
At that period the manufacturers of 
Birmingham could return an average 
of 300,000 stand of arms in the year ; 
at present, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion of hands, they can set up 200, 000, 
while the manufacturers of London 
can produce another 100,000. 

Roland also has been negotiating for 
.50,000 stand, hut required their safe 
delivery in Poland, which the manu- 
facturers declined. Holland and Bel- 
gium have also been treating for a 
supply, but could not come to terms. 

Intelligence of Capt. Ross. — 
We copy the following paragraph from 
Jameson’s Edinburgh New Philosophi- 
cal Journal : — “ Two accounts of the 
progress of Capt. Ross’s exploratory 
voyage have reached us. We give them 
as communicated to us. — According to 
one account, Capt. Ross was met with in 
Baffin's Bay, in August 182.9, where, 
having suffered damage during hard 
weather, he fortunately was enabled, 
from the wreck of a (rreenland ship, 
to refit. He afterwards steered north- 
ward, and has not since been heard of. 
— The other account represents our 
adventurous commander and his brave 
crew as having been forced back to 
Lively Bay, in Baffin’s Bay, where 
they spent last winter.” 

Trfji First Loud of the Admi- 
ralty's Intentions towards tiie 
Navy. — At the dinner given on occa- 
sion of the re-election of Sir James 
Graham, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, for the county of Cumberland, 
te The Navy of Great Britain,” was 
given, upon which Sir James Graham 
is reported to have said, " While I 
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hold office, its patronage shall never 
be prostituted by me to party or poli- 
tical purposes, wjhich I should conceive 
to be an act of the basest kind. — 
(Applause.)— My object shall be to 
bring forward neglected and unobtru- 
sive merit ; to reduce the expense of 
the Navy, and at the same time to 
render its services still more effective 
to the country." 

Mi t.iTi a Regiments ordered for 
Training and Exercise. — The 
following Militia Corps have bgen 
ordered for training and exercise : 
— English — Cambridgeshire, Car- 
marthenshire, Cheshire, Cumberland, 
Derbyshire, Devon, East and North, 
Essex, East and West, Hertford- 
shire, Kent, East and West, Lan- 
cashire, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, Leicester- 
shire, London, Middlesex, East and 
West, Montgomeryshire, Norfolk 
East, Northumberland, Nottingham- 
shire, Staffordshire, Suffolk, East and 
West, Surry, 1st and 2nd, Sussex, 
Warwickshire, Westminster, Wilt- 
shire, Worcestershire, York, 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd. — Scotch — Fifeshire, Lanark- 
shire, Perthshire, Renfrewshire. 

Royal Astronomical Society. — 
The third meeting of the current ses- 
sion of this Society was held on Fri- 
day the 11th ult. Sir James South, 
President, in the chair. At. the meet- 
ing of the council this day, the Gold 
Medal, presented annually by the So- 
ciety, was, we understand, awarded to 
Capt. Henry Kater, half-pay, 62nd 
Regiment, for his Floating Vertical* 
Collimator. 

At the meeting of the Society the 
following papers wore read : — A me- 
thod of computing omiltations, by 
Mr. MaoLear. A letter from Pro- 
fessor Nicolai, with his observations, 
and those of Professor Swerd, of Ve- 
nus about her inferior conjunction, 
and of the Comet discovered by Gam- 
hart. A letter from Professor Stm- 
tini, with observations of the r%ht 
ascension of Venus about her infe- 
rior conjunction, as recommended by 
Professor Airy, and also containing 
observations of the comet discovered 
last year by Gambart. A letter from 
Professor Bianchi, containing observa- 
tions on the same subject. A letter 
from Professor Struve, with observa- 


tions of the occupation of Aldebaran 
and other stars by the moon, at Dor- 
pat. ^ Two notds by Mr. Lubbock, 
upon the comet Halley. Sir James 
South informed the meeting, that the 
King had been graciously pleated to 
become the patron of the Society, and 
that the negotiations respecting the 
charter were nearly completed. Sir 
James also read a letter which he had 
received from Mr. Herapath, stating, 
that a little after six, on the previous 
morning, he had observed a brilliant 
comet in the east, a few degrees above 
the horizon. It appeared to equal stars 
of the second magnitude in splendour, 
and had a tail from one to tvro degrees 
long. At about a quarter to seven, it 
was GO 0 49' from A returns, and 52° 44' 
from Alpha in Lyra; so that, by a 
rough projection, its place was Sagit- 
tarius, 22J° with 11° north latitude. 
Sir James then stated that he also 
had had a glimpse of the stranger , 
hut from its almost instantly disap- 
pearing, he was not at that time ena- 
bled to determine its precise situa- 
tion in the heavens. A considerable 
number of fellows and associates were 
elected into the society. 

Geographical Society. — At a 
late .meeting of this Society, a paper 
was communicated by Capt. W. II. 
Smyth, R.N. on the position of the 
Columbretes. They consist of some 
islets and rocks on the coast of Valen- 
cia, in the Mediterranean; the largest 
lying in lat. 39° 56' N. and long. 0°43' 
E. The attention of Capt. Smyth 
had been directed to these rock9 during 
his survey of the Mediterranean, from 
the evidence of their volcanic origin as 
well as their dangerous nature, and 
the circumstance of their affording a 
resort for pirates. They are said to 
he overrun by snakes of beautifully 
variegated colours, and although un- 
inhabited, are much frequented by pi- 
ratical vessels. Capt. Smyth entered, 
into some detail of their geological 
constructions as well as their proper 
nomenclature. They are generally 
called the Columbretes, but are hamed 
Mont Calibra in the old charts. The 
principal feature attending them con- 
sists in the port, which is named Port 
Tofino, occupying the mouth of what 
evidently appears to have been the 
2 
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crater of a volcano. The Moorish 
ssebece and galiots lie concealed in this 
port, and from thence issue forth on 
their piratical excursions. The islets 
amount to fourteen In number, extend 
about two miles, in a SSE. direction 
from “ the largest, which is also the 
northernmost, and are nearly level 
with the surface of the sea. Some of 
the rocks rise to a considerable height 
in pinnacles, affording a distant view 
from the top. Amongst them is one 
which has exactly the appearance of a 
ship under sail. Capt. Smyth’s paper 
was accompanied by a plan and view 
of these rocks. The Secretary, Com. 
M'Konochie, afterwards read an ex- 
tract which he had made from the log- 
book of the ship Lay ton, communicated 
by her master, Mr. J. Hurst. This 
ship, in a voyage from Sydney to Ma- 
nilla, in crossing the Caroline chain of 
islands, fell in with the Hogolen Is- 
lands, belonging to the Ulean group. 
Passing to the N.W. of them, the Lay- 
ton discovered a reef extending twenty 
miles to the S.S.E. from the southern 
point of the Island Anomina. T he 
former islands do not appear in most 
charts, and the latter is erroneously 
called Lamurrec. According to Kru- 
senstern, the Island Lamurrec is one of 
a group of thirteen, about 100 lea- 
gues to the westward, and the Island 
of Anomina, which is inhabited, was 
discovered in 1801 by Capt. Ibargoita, 
in the ship Phillipine. Mr. Hurst 
confirms the opinion of its being inha- 
bited. Its position is 8° 36' N fat. and 
130° E. long., and it received its pre- 
sent name from the discoverer, be- 
cause it had never before appeared on 
the charts. The track of tne Phillip- 
ine passes to the westward of the Is- 
land, by which means the reef extend- 
ing to the S.E. was unobserved. The 
Layton narrowly escaped being wreck- 
ed on these reefs, which will form a va- 
luable addition to the erroneous charts 
of a part of the ocean fraught with 
danger. The thanks of «the Society 
were voted to Capt. Smyth and Mr. 
H^rst for their communications. 

.Marine Painter to His Ma- 
jesty.— Mr. Huggins, some of the 
engravings from whose paintings we 
have on former occasions recommend- 
ed to the attention of our readers, has 


lately received the appointment of 
Marine Painter to his Majesty. This 
honourable distinction having been 
conferred on an individual, whose 
home had been the sea for the space 
of a quarter of a century, is an extra- 
ordinary instance of what talent aided 
by application can achieve, when ex- 
erted even against the most unfavour- 
able circumstances. This appoint- 
ment is as strong ji proof of that 
consideration, which has been so fre- 
quently manifested by His Majesty 
towards the members of his own pro- 
fession, as it is honourable, as a testi- 
mony of excellence, to the artist. The 
late efforts of the burin, from this gen- 
tleman’s paintings that we have seen, 
are, “ Tne Active Cutter, (’apt. Ha- 
milton, signalizing the l)utch Fleet 
being at sea,” — which led to the glo- 
rious Victory of Camperdown, — and 
“ The Island of Madeira, with the 
Brig Comet, Capt. Thomas Armston, 
entering the Bay of Funcal” — and are 
evidences of the truth and correct- 
ness, particularly in the rigging, &c. 
of the shipping, which characterise 
this gentleman's performances. 

A painting, by [the same Artist, of 
the Excellent, 74, Capt. Collingwood, 
breaking the Line at the engagement 
off Cape St. Vincent, will be exhibited 
at the British Gallery, Pall-Mall, on 
the 1st of Feb. 


ARRIVALS, SAILINGS, AND 1N- 
„ CIDENTS IN THE FLEET. 

Portsmouth, Jan. 1st . — The Wind- 
sor Castle, 74, Capt. Hon. 1). P. Bou- 
verie, arrived this afternoon from Mal- 
ta and Gibraltar. She sailed from 
Malta (in company with the Glouces- 
ter, 74, Captain Coffin), on the 27th 
November, and arrived at Gibraltar 
on the 15th Dec. where she remained 
48 hours, and on quitting the anchor- 
age took on board the 43rd Regt. ; the 
Glohcester was then discovered ap- 
proaching in the offing. The Britan- 
nia (with the flag of Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm), Blond, Scylla, and Hind cutter, 
were at Napoli di Romania. The 
Blonde was on the point of being dis- 
patched to Alexandria, to wait the ar- 
rival of Sir John Malcolm, from Bom- 
bay. The Wasp sailed from Malta on 
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the 21th November, to join the Admi- 
ral, 'The Madagascar arrived at Mal- 
ta, under the command of Lieut. 
Geary, two da£s before the Windsor 
(Juatle left, with the remains of her 
late ( Captain, Sir Robert Spencer. On 
the 3rd of that month the Madagascar 
reached Alexandria, with Lord Clare 
and suite ; at four o’clock, Sir Robert, 
in good health and spirits, sat down to 
dinner with his jiarty, at six he was 
taken ill, and died the next morning 
at nine o’clock, llis remains were to 
be interred at Malta, as soon as' the 
Madagascar’s term of quarantine had 
expired. The Melville had not re- 
ceived pratique at Malta, after her 
arrival, from the Admiral; she was 
expected to sail for Corfu the day af- 
ter the Windsor Castle left. 

The Maidstone frigate was at the 
Mauritius on the 1st September. The 
Tweed frigate left the Mauritius, for 
the (’ape and England, on the 2nd 
September. The Pallas frigate arri- 
ved at Lisbon on the 15th December, 
and was to sail for the Mediterranean 
the following day. The Rose sloop- 
of-war arrived at Burbadoes on the 
8th November, and sailed on the 11th 
for Jamaica. The Britain frigate was 
at Lisbon on the 18th December. 

The Wanderer transport arrived at 
Margate on the 2<>th December, from 
the Cape of Good Hope ; the Black 
"Joke arrived at Fernando 1N> on the 
14th Nov. from a cruise ; the Scylla 
arrived at Smyrna on the Kith Nov. 

The Rainbow frigate arrived at Gib- 
raltar on the l(ith Dec. from Plymouth. 

On the 28th Dec. sailed the Snipe 
and Highflyer cutters, to the Eastward. 
20th, arrived the Linnet cutter, from 
Plymouth. 30th, sailed the Cracker 
cutter, on a cruise. Jan. 1st, arrived 
the Starling cutter, from Jersey. 

Plymouth. Jan . 1#/. — The Savage, 
JO-gun brig, was launched from this 
dock-yard on Wednesday, the 29th 
Dec. The Revenge, 71, is xuav un- 
dergoing inspection, and as yet she lias 
beeu found in a perfectly sound state, 
although one of the oldest vessels in 
the navy, and constantly on service. 
The Columbia, steamer, Lieut. Ede, 
arrived from Malta on the 20th Dec. 

Portsmouth, Jan. 8 th. — The Espoir, 
10, Commander Gre ville, arrived on the 


2nd Jan. having left the Cape of Good 
Hope on the 29th Oct. ; arrived at St. 
Helena 9th Nov, and sailed the 17th ; 
arrived at Ascension 22nd, and sailed 
25th Nov. Thef Island of Ascension 
was very healthy, and a friend who 
had not visited it for the last*three 
years, until tliis time in the Espoir, 
states that it has much improved in 
its resources. The Badger, 10, was at 
the Mauritius. The Curlew had ar- 
rived at the Cape, and was going to 
relieve the Badger. The Tweed, at 
the (’ape, was ordered to proceed to 
England. 

His Majesty’s sloop Childers, 18, 
Commander Robert Deans, arrived 
from North Shields on the 29th Dec. 

Letters from the Dryad, 4*2, Com- 
modore Hayes, dated the 27th October, 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, state her ar- 
rival there, with her tender, the Sea- 
flower, on the previous day, after a 
passage of twenty days, from Scilly 
islands. The Dryad was to proceed 
in a few days for the (’ape de Verd 
Islands, and thence to Sierra Leone. 
The Seaflower (which kept company 
with the frigate the whole of the way), 
was to sail, on the same day, on a 
cruise, and to meet t*he Dryad at 
Siyrra Leone. 

The Crocodile frigate was at Ba- 
tavia on the 17th August : the Har- 
py, and Sparrowliawk sloop-of-war, 
were at Vera Cruz on the 10th Nov. : 
the Volage frigate arrived at Rio Ja- 
neiro on the 10th November, from the 
River Plate. 

Plymouth , Jan. 7th . — His Majesty's 
ship Windsor Castle, 74, Captain the 
Hon. I). P. Bouverie, arrived here 
from Portsmouth, to be paid off, sur- 
veyed, and reported up. 

His Majesty’s schooner Pickle, 5, 
Lieut. Thomas Taplen, sailed on the 
4th for the W est Indies. 

The Bramble cutter, 10, sailed on 
the 4th for Portsmouth. The Me- 
teor steamer, Lieut. Symons, arrived 
on 3he :y-il from Portsmouth, and 
sailed on the 4th for Falmouth. 

The Reindeer arrived at Vera Cruz 
from Falmouth, Oct, 23, and sailed on 
the 28th for Tampico. The Nightin- 
gale arrived at Barbadoes from Fal- 
mouth, Nov. 13. 

Portsmouth , Jan. 15JA.— The Wind-. 
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sor Castle, 74, Capt. lion. D. 1\ Bou- 
verie, whiofa sailed a few days since 
from this port to Plymouth, to be paid 
off, on her arrival there was ordered to 
be fitted for Channel service. The 
Gloucester, 74, Captain Coffin, sailed 
from' Gibraltar for England, on the 
morning of the 20th Dec. but being 
becalmed in the afternoon, the current 
sat her on the Pearl llock, where she 
remained for about an hour, and then 
returned to Gibraltar to he hove down. 
It w r as thought that a portion of the 
rock was sticking to her bottom. 

Malta , Dec. 20th . — The Countess of 
Harcourt transport, from Corfu, -ran 
on the Island of Correnti, near Cape 
Passano, on the 1 8th ; where 250 sol- 
diers, who were on board, and all the 
crew, w ere safely landed. 

The Druid frigate, Capt. Hamilton, 
arrived at Bahia, from Rio de Janeiro, 
on the 15th Nov.; the Southampton 
frigate arrived at Singapore, from a 
cruise, on the 6th of Sept. 

The Tyne, 28, Capt. Hope, pro- 
ceeds to South America. Mr. Fox, re- 
cently appointed Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from this country to Buenos 
Ayres, and Mr. Gore, Secretary of Le- 
gation, go out in her as passengers. 

The Espoir, 10, Commander G Se- 
ville, was paid off. The ship’s com- 
pany generously subscribed the sum of 
7/. H*. for the Grampus hospital ship, 
in the river Thames. 

The Bramble cutter, 10, Lieut. Has- 
well, arrived at Portsmouth on the .Oth 
Jan. from Plymouth ; she returned on 
the following day, to be paid off at 
that port. 

The Cordelia, 10, Commander IIo- 
tham, sailed on the 10th, for Bermuda. 

Jan. 14th, sailed the Cracker, High- 
flyer, and Linnet cutters, on a cruise ; 
and the Supply, naval transport, to 
Plymouth and Milford, for stores for 
those Dock-yards. 

Plymouth, Jan. 1 6th . — The Bramble 
cutter arrived on the 11th from Ports- 
mouth, and came into harbor oif the 
following day to be paid off. 

The Minden, 74, and Malabar, 75, 
have been taken to their moorings up 
the river, having undergone their tri- 
ennial inspection, and had their defects 
made good. - 

His Majesty's ship Pallas, sailed 
from Lisbon, 16th Dec. The Thetis 


from Lima, and Lapwing from Fal- 
mouth, arrived at Rio Janeiro, 10th 
Nov., and Zephyr from Falmouth , 13th 
ditto. The Barracouta sailed from 
Rio for Buenos Ayres, 17th Nov., and 
Volage for Montevideo, 20th. 

Portsmouth, Jan. 22 <1 . — The Tweed, 
28, Capt. Right Hon. Lord H. J. S. 
Churchill, arrived last evening from 
the Cape of Good Hope, having been 
relieved on that station bv the Talbot, 
28, Capt. Dickinson, C.B. which reach- 
ed there on the 20th Nov. from St. 
Helena. The Tweed sailed from the 
(’ape on the 26th of that month ; touch- 
ed at the Island of St. Helena on 
the 10th Dec. and sailed again on 
the 12th. The Island was perfectly 
healthy. On the day of the Tweed’s 
arrival there, the Governor, Brigadier- 
General Dallas.opened the Ladder, on 
what is termed Ladder-Hill, for the 
accommodation of the public to ascend 
and descend, which appeared to an- 
swer extremely well. The Tweed also 
touched at Ascension, where she found 
lying there the Black Joke, tender to 
the Athol, which sailed for the Coast 
the day the Tweed left. The garrison 
on the Islancl were all well, and were 
at that time employed in erecting bat- 
teries, &c. The Curlew, 10, Com- 
mander Trotter, sailed on the 22nd 
Nov. from the Cape, to join Commo- 
dore Schomberg, in the Maidstone, at 
the Mauritius. 

The Childers, 18, Commander Ro- 
bert Deans; sailed on the 16th Jan. for 
Leith. 

On the 17th sailed the Cracker cut- 
ter, on a cruise. On the 1 8th arrived 
the Sparrow from Plymouth ; she is 
preparing to be paid off. On the 10th 
arrived the Highflyer cutter, with 
supernumeraries from Newhaven ; she 
returned the day following. On the 
22nd arrived the Cracker cutter, from 
a cruise. .Sailed on a cruise, the Star- 
ling tender. 

Thd Herald yacht. Commander Gor- 
don, was paid off on the 22nd ; and the 
Arrow cutter, Lieut. Thrackston, on 
the l 8th. 

The Success, 28, is to be sold or 
broken up in India, and Cap. Jervolse 
and the crew are to bring home the 
Calcutta, 84, (new) from Bombay. 

At Spithcad — Tyne, Tweed. In 
harbour — St. Vincent, Royal George, 
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Wellesley, Ganges, Belvidera, Un- 
daunted, Sapphire, Actmon, Onyx. 

Plymouth , Jan. 22nd , — His Majes- 
ty's ship Primrose, 18, Commander W. 
Broughton, arrived yesterday from the 
Coast, of Africa, last from Sierra Le- 
one, which she left on the 7th Decem- 
ber. From the activity of the squa- 
dron the slave trade had received a 
check. On the southern coast of the 
Bay of Lovengo the Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, and Brazilians had given up 
slaving, and destroyed their forts and 
establishments. The Primrose visited 
that quarter in August last, and saw 
the bleached bones of nearly 100 slaves, 
whom the King of Leango had brought 
to the coast, but finding no ships there, 
had butchered, in cold blood, because, 
as he said, he could not afford to feed 
them ! The boats of the Conflict, 10, 
Lieut. Smithers, had captured a slaver 
off Tongu, after a gallant action, the 
Primrose being in sight at the time. 
The Medina, 20, Commander Webb, 
has also captured a slave brig called 
the Fajorito, a Spaniard, which had 
been sent into Sierra Leone, and the 
slaves condemned, hut the vessel was 
allowed to depart, llis Majesty’s ship 
Dryad, 42, Capt. John Ilayes, Conflict, 
12, Lieut. George Smithers, and Plum- 
per, 12, Lieut. Adams, were at Sierra 
Leone when the Primrose left; the 
Plumper was very sickly. The Sea- 
flower, Lieut. Huntlv, was cruising off 
the Gallinas ; and His Majesty’s ship 
Athol, 28, Capt. A. Gordon, off the 
Tongus. The Black Joke, Lieut. 
Ramsey, imd Medina, Commander 
Webb, were in the Bight of Benin. 
The Primrose had been absent three 
years and four months. On the 7th 
of Sept, she captured, after a sharp ac- 
tion of twelve minutes, the celebrated 
slave-ship Velos Passagera, with 55.5 
slaves on board. The Velos had five 
feet greater beam than the Athol, 28, 
and is the largest slaver ever taken. 
Her fighting force was more thay dou- 
ble that of the Primrose. The Prim- 
rose has brought home 28 of her crew 
and her mate, to be tried for piracy. 
The Primrose fell in with llis Majes- 
ty's ship Galatea, 42, Capt. Napier, on 
the 23rd Dec. in lat, 18° 3. N. and 
29° 6. W. 

His Majesty's ship Britomart, l(b 


Lord Edward Russell, was paid off in- 
to ordinary on the 17th Jan. and the 
Savage, new 10-gun brig, was commis- 
sioned the same day, the whole of the 
officers and crewfr of the Britomart 
being thus transferred into the Savage. 

His Majesty’s ships MerseyanfLSia- 
ney arrived at Barbadoes the 15th 
Nov. The Nightingale arrived at 
Barbadoes the 15th Nov. and sailed the 
same day for St. Vincent’s. The Ran- 
ger sailed from Barbadoes for the Lee- 
ward the 11th Nov. The Confiance 
arrived at Gibraltar, from Falmouth 
and Lisbon, the 21st Dec., and sailed 
the 5f3rd for Malta and Corfu. The 
Laps ing sailed from Bahia for Rio de 
Janeiro the 4th Nov. The Southamp- 
ton arrived at Singapore from a cruise 
the 6th Sept. The Etna arrived at 
Madeira from Plymouth the 9th Nov. 
and sailed the 12th for Teneriffe and 
Africa. The Galatea arrived at Ma- 
deira from Portsmouth the 7th Dec., 
and sailed the 10th for St. Vincent's. 
The Sphvnx arrived at Madeira from 
Falmouth the 23rd Dec., and sailed 
the 21th for the Brazils. The Scylla 
sailed from Smyrna for Napoli di Ro- 
mania the 28th Nov. 

In llamoaze — Caledonia, Kent, Re- 
venge, Ariadne. Nautilus, Savage, 
Bramble, Leveret, Camm and Colum- 
bia steam-vessels. 

Island — Vigilant. 

Sound — Windsor Castle, Primrose. 


Movements in the Army. — 3rd 
Light Dragoons from Nottingham to 
York ; 9 th Lancers from Bath to 
Hampton Court ; 14th Light Dragoons 
from Windsor to Coventry ; 2nd Bat- 
talion 1st Foot (Madras) on passage 
home; 11th Foot Depot from Isle of 
Wight to Gosport; 27th Foot (Bar- 
badoes) on passage borne ; 36th Foot 
Depot from Fermoy to Spike Island; 
43rd Foot from Gibraltar to Winches- 
ter ; 71st Foot from Kingston to York, 
Upper Canada; 87th Foot from Ply- 
mouth to Devonport ; (ordered for the 
Mauritius/) 90th Foot (Corfu) on pas- 
sage home; 98th Foot Depot from 
Devonport to Plymouth. — Errata— * 
The Service Companies of the 8th Foot 
are at Halifax, N. S. not Blackburn; 
but the Depot Companies are at the 
latter place. * 
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METEbROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

KEPT AT THE OBSERVATORY OF CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD. 


JL 


DEC. 

1830. 

Six'* Thermoracte t 

I 


At 3 P.M. 

Pluvla- 

meter 

Inches. 

Evnpora- 

tor 

Inches. 

Winds at 3 P.M. 

Maxim. 

Degrees. 

Minim. 

Degrees. 

Iiarom. 

Inches. 

Thermo. 

Degrees. 

"g;r 

$ 1 

430 

41-2 

30*03 

41*2 

790 

*036 

*035 

E. light airs, dark sky. 

X 2 

410 

39-8 

29*80 

40*2 

787 

— - 

*020 

S.E. light airs, inipenet. sky. 

9 3 

40*3 

39*3 

29*67 

40*3 

797 

*015 

*015 

N. Relight airs, with mist. 

T i 4 

40-0 

39*0 

29*80 

39*8 

796 

*020 

*015 

N . E. fresh breeze, showei s. 

0 5 

40*5 

38-9 

29*61 

39*7 

819 

— 

*015 

E.N.E. blowing hind. 

3) 6 

41*3 

39*0 

29*18 

41*3 

810 

. — 

•005 

S.E. to E. blowing fresh. 

3 7 

43 8 

4D4 

29*23 

41*7 

817 

— 

•005 

S.E. blowing fresh, dark. 

$ 6 

443 

44 0 

29*27 

44*1 

818 

— 

•005 

N.E. light aits, dense clouds. 

X 9 

44*8 

43*0 

29*00 

43*8 

825 

*580 

•005 

N. light airs, slight runs. 

Q 10 

44-0 

43‘2 

29*14 

44*0 

780 

*010 

*005 

W.N.W. fresh breezes. 

1> U 

47-9 

40*7 

29*31 

45*3 

042 

— 

*005 

W.S.W. blowing fresh. 

0 12 

410 

36*0 

29*70 

39*8 

739 

— 

frozen 

N.W. blowing hard, snow. 

]) 13 

38*0 

32*4 

30*23 

34*8 

554 

— 

— 

Nf.W. by W. light breeze. 

<? 14 

360 

32*2 

30*30 

30*0 

749 

— 

— 

W. light airs, cloudy. 

5 15 

36*8 

34*3 

30*34 

36*3 

709 

— 

— 

W. by S. light airs, dark. 

x 10 

38*8 

330 

30*30 

37*3 

700 


— 

W. by N. very light airs. 

9 ir 

360 

32*8 

30*00 

35*3 

783 


— 

N. light breeze, a little suow. 

I? 18 

36-4 

32-5 

29*95 

36*0 

781 

— 

— 

W.S.W. fresh bieeze, fine. 

0 19 

30-7 

30*4 

29*93 

3-4*8 

783 j 

; 

— 

S.W. blowing fresh, fine. 

3> 20 

390 

31*5 

29*08 

38*2 

060 ! 

1 — 

— 

N.W. blowing hard, fine. 

3 21 

38*3 

34*6 

29*77 

37*8 

756 i 

*220 

— 

S.W. fresh bieeze, beautiful. 

$ 22 

40 '7 

33*2 j 

29*05 

38*3 

635 | 

*185 

•200 

W.S.W. light breeze*, fine. 

X 23 

426 

30*6 

29*50 

38*4 

572 

r— 

frozen 

N.W. light breeze, .biighl. 

9 24 

33-4 

23*6 

29*47 

27*4 

683 

— 

— 

N.N.W. blowing fresh, fine. 

T> 25 

30‘6 

22*0 

29*33 

20*5 

712 

— 

— 

N.W. light breezes, fine. 

0 20 

292 

24*4 

29*32 

28*3 

738 

1 

— 

S.E. very light airs, fine. 

3) 27 

330 

26*8 

j 29*05 

33*0 

782 

1 — 

— 

S. by E. light airs, snow. 

$ 23 

42-5 

380 

> 29 40 

38 0 

783 | 

1 *476 

•230 

W.S.W. light breeze, line. 

1 g 29 

33*0 

2 6*0 

| 29*60 

31*8 

708 j 

— 

frozen 

S.W. fresh breezes, fine. 

X 30 

37-0 

! 36*5 

, 29*29 

37*0 

800 j 

*358 

— 

E. by N . blowing fresh. 

9 31 

432 | 

! 34*3 

29*40 | 

43*2 

796 ! 

*080 

*200 | 

W.S.W. a gale, very <buk. 


GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, 
Ac. 

THE NAVY. 

CIRCULAR. 

^Admiralty-Office, Jan. 15, 1831. 
My Lords Commissioners of tlie Ad- 
miralty are pleased to direct that, in fu- 
ture, no Masters’ Assistants, or Volun- 
teers of the second class, shall be entered 
in the complements of His Majesty's 
ships, except only such as have already 
served in those ratings, who will be allow- 
ed to be re-entered and to continue in the 
service, upon the application of such Cap- 
tains or Commanders as may \^ish td have 
them, to the extent of the scheme of the 
Peace Establishment, dated 1st Jan. 1830. 

!fhe number of volunteers of the first 
class in each rate is to be as follows, viz : — 


1st Rates, Guard Ships .... 4 
2nd do. do. ..... 3 

3rd do. do. . L .... 3 


1st and 2nd Rates, Sea- going Ships 4 


3rd, 4th, and 5th Rates .... 3 

6th Rates, and Sloops with 115 men 2 
( 10 Gun Brigs 1 

And sea-going ships of all classes are to 
be allowed to hear, as part complement, a 
number of college volunteers, equal to that 
of the volunteers of the first class: hut 
this regulation is not to take effect in 
ships at present in commission, except as 
vacancies occur. 

Their Lordships are also pleased to di- 
rect that no captains’ clerks he in future 
entered, who may not have already served 
in that rating on hoard one of his Majes- 
ty’s ships ; and that the name of the 
captain’s clerk be included in the quar- 
terly returns of officers serving on board. 

An amended copy of the Peace Esta- 
blishment will he issued as soon as it can 
conveniently be prepared. 

George Elliot. 

To all Commanders -in-Chief, Captains, 
Commanders, and Commanding Officers, 
of his Majesty’s ships and vessels. 
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THE ARMY. 

memobandum pointing out the 

COURSE OF PROCEEDING IN EACH 

CANE OF DISCHARGE. 

Discharges under the existing Regula- 
tions of the Army, may be divided 
into the following Heads: — 

1st Discharges for disability, giving a 
claim to pension, and requiring the 
soldier’s personal appearance before 
the Commissioners at Chelsea, or Kil- 
muinharn. 

2nd. Discharges giving a claim to pen- 
sion, the soldier’s personal appear- 
ance before the Commissioners being 
dispensed with. 

3rd. Discharges under the 46th Article 
of the pensioner regulations : by pur- 
chase, or receiving gratuities. 

4th. Discharges abroad,' the soldier re- 
maining in the country, 

5th. Discharges by reduction, or in 
consequence of the soldier’s period 
of service having expired. 

6th. Discharges with ignomy, or where 
the claim to pension has been for- 
feited. 

7 t.h. Discharges of men under three 
years’ service, not likely to make 
effective soldiers. 

FIRST HEAD. 

Discharges for disability under twenty- 
four years’ service in the cavalry, or 
twenty-one years’ in the infantry, or 
above those periods if the soldier’s 
claim is to a disability pension. 

1. A soldier is not to be discharged on 
account of disability, unless the existence 
thereof is satisfactorily ascertained, and 
the infirmity is calculated to render tin* 
man permanently unfit for military ser- 
vice. 

2 The commanding officer and regi- 
mental medical officer having determined 
that a case is proper to be brought for- 
ward for discharge, the latter will draw 
up an abstract of the history of the dis- 
ease, in clear terms, so as to enable the 
military authorities to understand the na- 
ture and degree of the disability. 

3. A report Of the case of every soldier 
proposed for discharge on account of un- 
fitness for service, is to be made by the 
commanding officer of the regiment to the 
general officer under whom he is serving, 
accompanied by the regimental surgeon’s 
abstract of the case ; the general officer, 
in all practicable cases, will personally in- 
spect the man assisted by the superior 
medical officer under his command, refer- 
ring to these documents.— If the general 


officer deem the case to, be a proper one 
for discharge, a report is , to be prepared 
as prescribed by the General Order of the 
1st January, 1830,* and forwarded to the 
Adjutant General, or the Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral commanding ifi Ireland, as the case 
may require. 

4. If the case appear to the *Com- 
mander-in-Chief, .according to the report 
made, to be one for discharge, and pen- 
sion, the soldier will be ordered to the 
Invalid Depot at Chatham, or to the Ge- 
neral Hospital in Dublin. 

5. Previous to the soldier leaving his 
corps for the Invalid Depot, a regimental 
board will assemble to investigate his ser- 
vices, character, accounts, and claims. 

6. The proceedings of the Board, with 
the surgeon’s abstract mentioned in Ar- 
ticle 2, annexed thereto, (which the ge- 
neral officer will return to thq command- 
ing officer, after he has inspected the 
man,) the soldier’s discharge, and the 
parchment certificate, will be transmitted 
to the commandant at Chatham, or to the 
proper officer in Dublin. 

7 . According to the report of the mili- 
tary and medical authorities at Chatham, 
or Dublin, the Adjutant-General will give 
the necessary orders for the soldier’s ap- 
pearance before the Commissioners, or for 
his rejoining his regiment, Or for his final , 
discharge. 

8. A soldier, who having been proposed 
for • discharge, is ordered by the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, in consequence of the 
report made on his case at Chatham or 
Dublin, to be retained in the service, is 
not to be again brought forward for dis- 
charge until the expiration of one year, 
from the date of the Commander-in* 
Chief’s decision. 

9. The commandant at Chatham will 
transmit the discharges and other docu- 
ments for the men who are ordered the 
Commander-in-Chief to appear before the 
Commissioners, to the Adjutant-General, 
at least twelve days before the meeting of 
the Board, (the Chelsea Boards are per- 
manently held on the second Wednesday 
in each month), the Adjutant-General 
forwarding them to Chelsea Hospital, so 
as to arrive one week before the Board 
day : the men will appear at the Board, 
and tlfe principle medical officer at Chat- 
ham will attend the Board with an ab- 
stract of his professional observations on 
each man’s case. 

10. The Commissioners having decided 
on the soldier’s case, the man will receive 
his Chelsea instructions, and a parchment 
certificate of discharge, confirmed by the 
Adjutant* General, and will be paid ii* 
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London by the pay. master of the Chatham 
Depfit, the: marching allowance to the 
place of his enlistment, according to the 
general regulations dn that head : the 
marching money pa|d to the soldier will 
be inserted on the back of his parchment 
certificate. 

1*1'. The discharge of a soldier having a 
claim to pension will not be finally con- 
firmed, until the claim shall have been 
decided by the Commissioners. 

MEN SENT HOME FROM ABROAD, RE- 
COMMENDED TO BE DISCHARGED AS 

UNFIT. 

12. When the regimental medical in- 
vestigation of the case of a soldier con- 
sidered unfit, shall have been held abroad, 
the general officer commanding on the 
station will order the soldier to a conva- 
lescent station abroad, or to the Invalid 
Depot at Chatham. 

13. The general officer will take care 
that the medical staff officers have full 
opportunity of investigating the cusps of 
soldiers sent home for the purpose of be- 
ing discharged as unfit, before the men 
are permitted to embark. When the ge- 
neral officer’s sanction to the men being 
sent home, is received by the commanding 
officer of the regiment, the regimental 
Board will assemble, and the several dis- 
charges, proceedings of the Board, and 
parchment certificates, are to be forward- 
ed, (carefully sealed up,) to the com- 
mandant at Chatham, with a Dote of the 
men’s name on the cover. 

14. The services, &c. of a soldier sent 
home to be discharged are to be balanced, 
and inserted in the discharge up to the 
end of the month in which the regimental 
Board sits. 

15. The services of a soldier recom- 
mended for discharge at home, are to be 
balanced by the regimental Board to the 
date on which the regimental Board sits. 

SECOND HEAD. 

Discharges to Pension without Personal 
Appearance. 

Two Classes . 

- 1st* Men discharged as worn out, hav- 
ing served twenty-one ^earsi in the 
infantry, or twenty-four years in the 
* 1 /i (, cavalry. 

2nd. Men having completed the above 
periods of actual service, discharged 
at their own request to pension, un- 
der Articles 4, 6, and 47, of the Pen- 
sion Regulations, of the 14th No- 
vember, 1829. 


First Class . 

CASES OF MEN WORN OUT. 

16. The course of proceeding pointed 
out in Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, fi, and 6, of this 
memorandum, will be followed, except that 
in some cases of extreme length of service, 
and obvious disability, the Commander-in- 
Chief will order the men to he discharged 
nt the regiment, instead of sending them 
to Chatham ; in such cases the proceedings 
of the regimental Board, and the other 
documents, will he transmitted direct to 
the Adjutant* General, instead of to the 
commandant at Chatham as, pointed out 
in Article 6. 

17. The proceedings of the regimental 
Board, and the other documents, are to 
be forwarded to the Adjutant-General by 
the commanding officer of the regiment, 
or by the dfejguandant at Chatham, ac- 
cording as the man is discharged at his 
regiment or sent to Chatham, so as to 
arrive at least fourteen days previous to 
the ensuing Board at Chelsea, (held on 
the second Wednesday in the month, 1 the 
parchment certificate of discharge will be 
returned, confirmed by the Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, for the date of the Board, —the sol- 
dier will continue with his corps, or at 
Chatham, in receipt of pay, to the date of 
confirmation of his discharge, — he will 
then he paid twenty days’ pay, and the 
difference of marching money, as an al- 
lowance to carry him home, and his pen- 
sion will commence at the expiration of 
such twenty days’ pay, being twenty days 
after the Chelsea Board decided on his 
case. 

Second Class . 

men Discharged to pension at 

* THEIR OWN REQUEST, AFTER 21 OR 

24 years’ actual service. 

18. A return of the men desirous of ob- 
taining discharges with reduced pensions, 
under Articles 4, 6, and 47, of the Pen- 
sioner Regulations, is to be made to the 
Commander-in-Chief, in the form pre- 
scribed in the circular letter dated Horse- 
Guards, 17th May 1830. 

1 9 . The two years granted for Waterloo 
may be stated as actual service for men 
of this class. 

20. Discharges, with reduced pensions 
as non-commissioned officers, Cannot he 
extended to more than two serjeants, and 
two corporals, in each battalion per 
annum. 

21. A non-commissioned officer must 
have served three years immediately pre- 
ceding his discharge, in the rank from 
which he is discharged, to entitle him to 
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have Ilia claim to pension considered in 
that rank. 

22. When the Commander-In-Chief's 
sanction has been obtained for the sol- 
dier’s discharge, a regimental Board will 
assemble ; and the proceedings of the 
Board, the soldier’s discharge, and the 
parchment certificate, will he transmitted 
by the commanding officer to the Adju- 
tant-General, so as to arrive not less than 
fourteen days before the ensuing Board ; 
the course of proceeding in regard to the 
soldier’s pay, the allowance to carry him 
home, and the commencement of his pen- 
sion, will he the same as laid down in 
Article 17, for soldiers discharged at their 
regiment as worn out. 

Both Classes . 

23. The discharges of the men will be 
transmitted by the Adjutant- General to 
the Secretary -at- War, at least ten days 
before the ensuing Board at Chelsea, and 
will be forwarded by the Secretary-at- 
War to the Commissioners seven days 
previous to the Board, in a letter dis- 
pensing with the soldiers’ appearance. 

24. Commanding officers in fonvarding 
the discharges to the Adjutant-General, 
will invariably state the soldier’s intended 
place of residence ; the dates prescribed 
for transmitting discharges must be care- 
fully attended to. 

The pensions of soldiers whose personal 
appearance is dispensed with, commencing 
at a fixed date, that is, twenty days af- 
ter the Board day, it will he obvious, to 
prevent double issues, that the regimental 
pay of the men should cease on the day 
for which their parchment certificates are 
confirmed, and the allowance to carry 
them home commence on the following* 
day ; arrangements should ahvays he made 
to have the man ready for discharge accord- 
ingly — if circumstances arise after a sol- 
dier’s discharge has been transmitted to 
the Adjutant- General which may render 
it impracticable to send away the man on 
the ensuing Board day, (the second Wed- 
nesday in the month) a notification there- 
of should be made to the Secretary-at- 
War previous to the Board day, in order 
that a special arrangement may, in inch 
case, be made with the Commissioners as 
to the date on which the Pension shall 
commence. 

THIRD HEAD. 

Discharges under Article forty-six of the 
Pensioner Regulations. 

2a. Commanding officers will keep a 
record, according to the order of dates, of 
all applications which may be made to 


them for discharges, an# in recommend- 
ing individuals, they Will, be careful to 
give the preference, to men according to 
the goodness of their character. „ 

2(r, An interval o| thirty days is to 
elapse between the soldier’s application to 
obtain a free discharge, and the command* 
ing officer’s consent to recommend the 
discharge. The withdrawal of the appli- 
cation, on the part of the man, or the re- 
fusal of the Commanding officer, are to be 
recorded. 

27* The form in which the application 
is to be made by the commanding officer 
to the Commander-in-Chief, is prescribed 
in the circular letter from the Horse- 
Guards, dated 17th May, 1330. 

28. In stating the service of men ap- 
plying for discharge under Article forty- 
six of the Pensioner Regulations, Water- 
loo may be included, also East and West 
India service for soldiers enlisted previous 
to the 15th March, 1818. 

20. When the Commander-in-Chief’s 
sanction for the discharge of a soldier 
with a gratuity of pay is received, the 
commanding officer, in conjunction -with, 
the pay-master, will ascertain the sum to 
which the soldier is entitled, and if the 
amount is not to be paid by the pay-mas- 
ter, will transmit a statement to the Se- 
cretary-at-War on the prescribed printed 
form. 

30. The regimental Board is then to 
assemble, and the proceedings of the 
Board, the Soldier’s discharge, and the 
parchment certificate, are to be trans- 
mitted to the Adjutant-General. 

31. When the statement mentioned in 
Article twenty-nine is received at the 
War-Office, a communication will be 
made to the commanding officer, stating 
the name and station of the party by 
whom the gratuity will be paid — this in- 
formation is invariably to be inserted, 
under the commanding officer’s direction, 
on the face of the soldier’s parchment 
certificate of discharge, and the soldier is 
to be instructed to present Ms parchment 
certificate, within two months after his 
discharge, to the party who is to pay the 
money. 

32. The soldier will receive pay to the 
date foi* which his parchment certificate is 
confirmed by* the Adjutant-General if 
the War- Office notification of the party 
by whom the gratuity will be paid, shall 
not have reached the regiment on that 
date, the Soldier’s pay wifi be allowed to 
the day on which it arrives. 

33. A soldier receiving a free discharge 
with or without a gratuity of full pay, 
under Article forty-six of the Pensioner 
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Regulation*, is to be paid inarching mo- 
ney to the place of his enlistment, under 
the general regulations for the issue of 
marching money to discharged soldiers ; 
but a soldier who purchases liis discharge, 
under Article forty-six of the Pensioner 
Regulations, is not to receive marching 
money, his pay and military allowances 
ceasing on the date for which his parch- 
ment certificate is confirmed. 

34. If the soldier is going to reside, and 
receive his gratuity, at a place more dis- 
tant than his place of enlistment, and 
the marching money to which he is en- 
titled is not sufficient to carry him home, 
care must be taken that he does not leave 
the regiment unprovided with sufficient 
funds to take him to his final destination ; 
when necessary, an application should lie 
made to the War-Office for an authority 
to issue to him a proportion of his gra- 
tuity at the regiment. 

35. The gratuities of full pay are to be 
paid at the respective rates of pay of the 
cavalry, guards, and infantry of the line, 
(excluding additional pay for length of 
service), but a non-commissioned officer 
is not to receive his gratuity at the rate 
of pay of his rank, unless he shall have 
served three years in his rank without 
interruption and immediately preceding 
his discharge. 

A gratuity of six months pay is to be 
'stated at half, and a gratuity of three 
months pay at a quarter, of the annual 
amount of the pay of the soldier for a 
year, and not according to the number of 
days in the ensuing six or three months. 

36‘. The discharges and proceedings of 
the Board for all men discharged under 
the provisions of the forty-sixth Article 
of the Pension Warrant, will be periodi- 
cally transmitted by the Adjutant-General 
to the Secretary-at- War, with a list of 
the men. 

37. Care is to be taken that the decla- 
ration on the back of the discharge is 
signed by all soldiers accepting discharges 
under Article forty-six of the Pensioner 
Regulations, and that the purport of the 
declaration is fully explained to the soldier 
before he signs it. 

FOURTH HEAD. # 

ir 

Discharges Abroad, the Soldier remaining 
in the Country. 

Two Classen . 

1st. Discharges to Pension, as disabled 
after twenty-four years* service in 
the Cavalry, or twenty-one years’ 
.emce in the Infantry, or at the 


soldier’s own request after those 
periods of Service. 

2nd. Discharges under Article forty-six, 
of the Pensioner Regulations. 

First Class. 

MEN TO RECEIVE TENSIONS AS 
WORN OUT. 

3H. The cases of discharge on foreign 
stations to pension, are confined to men 
who have served twenty-one years in the 
infantry, or twenty&mr years in the Ca- 
valry. 

,33. The general or other officer com- 
manding on the station, on receiving the 
report of the commanding officer of the 
regiment of the unfitness for farther ser- 
vice of a soldier, who is desirous of re- 
maining and receiving his pension abroad, 
will inspect the man, assisted hy the prin- 
cipal medical officer under his command ; 
— if t!ie general officer, when the man 
shall have undergone proper medical 
treatment, deem the case proper for dis- 
charge, the regimental Board will assem- 
ble, anil the general officer will transmit 
the proceedings of the Board, the soldier’s 
discharge, and the parchment certificate 
to the Adjutant- General in England. 

40. The discharge and proceedings of 
the regimental Board will be transmitted 
by the Adjutant-General to the War- 
Office, and thence forwarded to the (Join, 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital, in a letter 
from the Secretary- at- War, dispensing 
with the .soldier’s appearance. 

The Secretary- at- War will notify to 
the regiment abroad the rate of pension 
awarded by the Commissioners transmit- 
ting the Chelsea instructions, and tlu» 
t parchment certificate of discharge ; until 
these documents arrive, the man will not 
be considered as finally discharged, or re. 
leased from his engagement .as a soldier. 

MEN DISCHAIUJED TO PENSION A't 

THEIR OWN REQUEST WHO REMAIN 

ABROAD. 

41. The Commander-in-Chief having 
authorised the general officer to discharge 
men at their own request, to the reduced 
rate of pension, after twenty-four years 
actual service in the cavalry, or twenty- 
one years in the infantry, the general 
officer on receiving an application for tin? 
discharge of a soldier of tills class, will, if 
he approve of the application, direct the 
Regimental Board to assemble, transmit- 
ting the discharge and proceedings to the 
Adjutant-General, and will at once con- 
firm the parchment certificate of discharge 
for the last day of the month in which the 
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Regimental Board is held, causing it to be 
delivered to the soldier, who will be per- 
mitted to leave his corps, and settle in 
such situation abroad as lie may prefer. 

The proceedings of the Regimental 
Board and soldier’s discharge, will be for- 
warded by the Adjutant-General to the 
War-Office, and from thence transmitted 
to Chelsea Hospital, in a letter from the 
Secretary at War, dispensing with the 
soldier’s personal appearance. 

The Secretary at War, in notifying the 
rate of pension to the regiment, will trans- 
mit the Chelsea Instructions to lie deli- 
vered through the commanding officer to 
the man, unless the man has settled else- 
where, in which case the instructions will 
be forwarded to the man at his place of 
settlement. 

42. The services, pay, accounts, and 
clothing of a soldier who is to be pen- 
sioned abroad, whether for disability, or 
at his own request, will be balanced up to 
the last day of the month in which the 
Regimental Hoard is held. If the soldier 
is discharged for disability, lie will receive 
pay until his Chelsea instructions and 
parchment certificate arrive ; if he is dis- 
charged at his own request, he will after 
the last day of the month in which the 
Regimental Hoard is held, having been 
relieved from duty and furnished with his 
parchment certificate of discharge, receive 
the reduced rate of pension to which he 
may be entitled, viz. ten-pence a day if a 
private, and if anon-commissioned officer, 
and entitled to pension as such, the rate 
prescribed by the Supplementary Article of 
the Pensioner Warrant, dated 30th July, 
1890. 

SECOND CLASS. % 

Men Discharged Abroad, under Art. 4G 
of the Pensioner Regulations. 

43. The general officer commanding on 
the station having been authorised by the 
General-Oommanding-in-Chief, to grant 
discharges under the provisions of the 46th 
Article of the Pensioner Regulations, to 
men who are desirous of settling abroad, 
will, on receiving from the commanding 
officer of a regiment an application for a 
soldier's discharge and approving thereof, 
direct the Regimental Board to assemble 
and transmit to the Adjutant- General in 
England, the proceedings and the man’s 
discharge. 

44. Soldiers who are to he discharged 
abroad, and who are recommended by their 
commanding officer to the general officer 
commanding on the station, will, in *eer- 
tain cases, receive grants of land m the 


colony in which they are serving, or in 
some other colony, if they are at a station 
where colonization may not be advisable 
or practicable ; in tne latter case they will 
he provided with passages at the public 
expense to their place of settlement. 

When the soldier is to settle in the co- 
lony where he is serving, or if going else- 
where, is riot to he provided with a pas- 
sage at the public expense, the general 
officer will confirm the man’s parchment 
certificate for the last* day of the month in 
which the Regimental Hoard is held, but 
when the soldier has obtained a grant of 
land in any other colony, and is to lie pro- 
vided with a passage to his settlement, he 
will not be released from military law, or 
finally discharged, until he reaches his 
settlement ; the general officer will trans- 
mit the parchment certificate to the Go- 
vernor, or other proper authority on the 
station to which the man is going, who 
will deliver it to the man when he is lo- 
cated, inserting at such period, the date 
of confirmation. 

4.5 . The discharged soldier will receive 
his gratuity of pay at such place as may 
be most for his advantage ; if a man set- 
tles at a place where his gratuity can be ‘ 
paid to him by the paymaster of* his regi- 
ment, that course is to be adopted, but if 
the man’s settlement is distant from his 
regiment, or in another command, the 
commanding officer will communicate with 
the ‘general officer commanding on the 
station, where the man is to settle, re- 
questing him to direct the money to be 
paid out of the military chest, or by the 
paymaster of any regiment in his com- 
mand. 

When the gratuity is not paid by the 
paymaster of the regiment to which the 
discharged soldier belongs, the command- 
ing officer of the regiment will notify to 
the Secretary-at-War, the measures which 
have been taken for the payment of the 
money. 

The higher rates of gratuity fixed by 
the scales in the 4Ctli Article of the Pen- 
sioner Regulations for men discharged 
abroad, are not admissible for men who 
are sent from foreign stations to be dis- 
charged, receiving* their gratuity at home ; 
those *rates are only admissible for men 
who are actually discharged abroad, to 
locate or settle in the colonies^ 

FIFTH HEAD. 

Discharges by Reduction, or in conse- 
quence of the Soldier’s limited period of 

Service having expired. 

46. The Commander -in* Chief’s autho- 
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rity for the discharge of a soldier of this 
class having been received by the com- 
manding officer, the Regimental Board 
will assemble, the proceedings thereof, to- 
gether with the disijiarge of the man and 
the parchment certificate, will be trans- 
mitted to the Adjutant-General ; the man 
will continue with his regiment in receipt 
of pay until his parchment certificate is 
returned confirmed ; he will then receive 
marching money to his place of enlistment 
under the General .Regulations for the 
issue of marching money to discharged 
soldiers; but if a soldier, whose limited 
period of service is expired, is serving 
abroad, and wishes to be finally discharg- 
ed there, the general officer commanding 
on the station will discharge him, con- 
firming his parchment certificate, and 
transmitting the discharge and proceed- 
ings of the Board to the Adjutant- Gene- 
ral in England. 

47. If a soldier about to he discharged 
by reduction has a claim to pension for 
service alone, or to a gratuity, the Kegi- 
mental Board will assemble, and having 
sent through the Adjutant- General the 
discharge, and the necessary documents 
to the War Office, the rate of pension, or 
gratuity, will be decided by the Secretary- 
at-War, or by the Commissioners of Chel- 
sea Hospital, as the case may require, the 
decision being communicated to the regi- 
ment by the Secretary -at- War. 

SIXTH HEAD. 

Men Discharged with Ignominy, or whose 

Claim to Pension has been forfeited. 

48. A soldier convicted of desertion for- 
feitsall claim to additional pay and pension: 
the sentence of the court-martial by which 
such soldier is tried, is to be recorded on 
his discharge ; if his claim to pension 
shall have been restored, the date of the 
authority to be also recorded in the dis- 
charge. 

49. A soldier convicted by a court- 
martial of disgraceful conduct, may l>e 
sentenced to forfeit additional pay and 
pension, and may be recommended by the 
Court to be discharged with ignominy, 
the sentence of the Court with the charge, 
distinctly specifying the cause of the sol- 
dier's dismissal with ignominy, to Be re- 
corded in his discharge. 

50. The offences for which a soldier 
. may be convicted of disgraceful conduct, 
ana sentenced to the penalties thereof, are 
specified in the Articles of War, and are 
particularly specified in the War 0 if ice 
Circular of the 23rd Ndv. 1829. The 


record of a soldier having been discharged 
with ignominy, is only to be made on a 
soldier’s discharge, and on his parchment 
certificate, when the man has been con- 
victed and sentenced to be discharged with 
ignominy, and the sentence confirmed. 

51. If the Commander-in-Chief, ori the 
report of the case, approve of the man's 
discharge agreeably to the recommendation 
of the court, the proceedings of the regi- 
mental Board, and the other documents 
are, in the usual manner, to be transmit- 
ted to the Adjutant-General, who will 
forward the discharge and proceedings of 
theJ Board to the Secretary at War, re- 
turning the parchment certificate to the 
commanding officer. 

52. No pay or military allowances are 
to be charged for a soldier discharged with 
ignominy, beyond the date for which his 
parchment certificate of discharge is con- 
firmed, a man so discharged having no 
claim to marching money. 

53. The names of soldiers who have 
been discharged with ignominy, or whose 
claim to pension lias been forfeited, will 
lie notified by the Secretary at War, at 
his discretion, to the parishes to which 
the men belong, on the Secretary at War 
receiving the discharges from the Adju- 
tant General, and previous to the trans- 
mission of those documents to Chelsea 
Hospital. 

SEVENTH HEAD. 

Men of short service discharged as ineli- 
gible, or unqualified for, the profes- 
sion of a soldier. 

54. Recruits under three years’ service, 
who are never likely to make good sol- 
diers, may be reported once a year, after 
the summer half yearly inspection, for 
the purpose of being discharged. 

55. The cases of such men are to be 
reported in the form prescribed in the in- 
structions from the Army Medical Board, 
dated 30th July 1830. 

56. If the Commander-in-Chief on re- 
ceiving the Report approve of the discharge 
of the men, having caused such investiga- 
tion to be made relating to their enlist- 
ment as he may think proper, the pro- 
ceedings of the regimental Board, and the 
other documents are to he transmitted by 
the Adjutant-General to the Secretary at 
War, for the purpose of being forwarded 
to Chelsea Hospital. The men will re- 
ceive the usual marching money to carry 
them to the place of their enlistment ; if 
in any case it shall he deemed proper to 
give & man of this class on his discharge 
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any gratuity or allowance beyond the 
regulated inarching money, a special 
notification thereof will be made to the 
commanding officer by the Secretary- 
at-War. 


Geneiial Observations. 

57* Decision of Commissioners notified by 
the Secretary -at- War . 

The Secretary-at-War will in every 
case communicate to the regiment from 
which the soldier is discharged, the deci- 
sion of the Commissioners of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, stating the rate of pension awarded, 
or the giound on which the soldier’s claim 
may have been rejected ; this information, 
when received by the commanding officer, 
is to be inserted in the regimental record 
of the soldier’s services. 

58. General officers commanding on Fo- 
reign stations are not finally to dis- 
charge men coming home . 

General officers commanding abroad 
will not finally discharge men who are to 
obtain discharges at their own request, if 
the men are to receive their pension or 
gratuity in this country — in such cases 
the men are to he seut to Chatham the 
same as other soldiers for discharge, the 
proper documents being transmitted with 
them ; the commandant at Chatham will 
take the necessary steps in regard to the 
pensiou or gratuity of the men, communi- 
cating with the Secretary-at-War and 
Adjutant General as may he required. 

59. Proceedings in Ireland . 

Such parts of this memorandum as re- 
late to sending men to Chatham, are to 
he understood by commanding officers of 
regiments stationed in Ireland, as apply- 
ing to the General Hospital in Dublin; 
communications on the subject of dis- 
charges in that country being had with 
the Lieutenant-General Commanding, or 
the Deputy Adjutant General in Dublin. 

GO. Gratuities for Meritorious Service, 

Whenever the commanding officer of a 
regiment may deem it proper to recom- 
mend a soldier for the reward lor merito- 
rious conduct, under the 50th Article of 
the Pensioner Regulations, he will trans- 
mit a distinct and- separate recommenda- 
tion to the Adjutant General for the con- 
sideration of the Commander-in- Chief, 


independent of any memorandum which 
may appear in the face of the man’s dis- 
charge. If the Commander-in-Chief on 
a review of the man's service, character, 
and conduct, as set forth in his discharge, 
approve of the recommendation, he will 
confirm it, and transmit it to the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital, by whom 
the gratuity will he paid. The Commis- 
sioners will notify the payment to the 
Secretary-at-War, who will communicate 
it to the commanding officer to be pub- 
lished in regimental orders, and recorded 
in the regimental register of the soldier’s 
services. 

War-Office, 30th July 1830. 


PROMOTIONS & APPOINTMENTS. 

NAVY r . 

PROMOTIONS. 

C a i*t \ 1 n — H. E. Napier. 

Commanders — John B. B. MHIardy ; James 
Savage. 

Lieutenants — H. R. Henry ; R. F. Stopj£rd; 
J. Campbell ; T. Mattock. 

So it or, on — A. Lane. 

LIEUTENANTS RETIRING WITH THE RANK OF 

Commanders. 

W. N otter, R. Saunter, G. Timins, A. Ingrain, 
11. Evans, J. Fulton, R. Tucker (supernumerary 
Lieutenant of the Tala vein), B. S. Mosey, T. Har- 
iis, It. W ootid, W. E. Drake, P. Despourrius, W. 
Jameson, D. Chanibcis, C. Spencer, N. Mauser, 
(J. Wood, E. P. Tregurtlut, E. F. Thomas, B. 
Smith, W. Shaw, l). Barton, J. Dalrytnple, H. 
Jvennett, H. Pook, W. Pardoe, G. I). Porter, W, 
Reiki, C. A. Lennoek, W. Lam brick, M. Fitsge- 
rald, R. XV. Clarke, (i. Barnard, and M. Ley. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Vice-Admiral — T he Hon. Sir Henry Hothain 
to the command of the Mediterranean Station, 
vice Sir Pulteney Malcolm. 

Captains-— L yons, from the Blonde to the Ma- 
dagascar, vice Sir It. Spencer, dec. ; Sir T. Pasley, 
Bart, (acting) to the Blonde; Senhouse, to the 
Asia. 

Commanders — C. Graham, to the Rattlesnake, 
vice Pasley ; Styles, to the Asia ; The Right Hon. 
Lord Edward Russell, from the Britomart, With 
the whole of the officers and men, to the Savage. 

Lieutenants— H. Berners, to the Philomel; 
J. Campbell, to the Maidstone ; Blatchley and H. 
M. E. Allen, to the Acteon; J. Bowden, J. T. 
Yates, T. Hare, L. Charleston, W. Stone, (a) W, 
Y. Gill, H. J. Hill, G. Mason, D. B. H. Grant, 
and H. 1>. Foster, to tjie Hyperion ; Jt. Lowcay, 
J. Loveless, E. Nicholl, R. C. Brown, T. P. 
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Wheeler, and John Evans, (b) to the Talavera ; 
A- Campbell and VV. Stnrges, to the Ordinary at 
Sbeerness; A. Wall and V. P. Hunter, to the 
Kent Coast Blockade ; E. Montmorency, Warden 
at Sheerness Doek-yarjj, vice Waller, dec.; K. 
Ardand and E. G. Palmer, to the ('oast Guard 
.Service. 

Af/STEit — W. B. Robinson, to the Aeteon. 

Assistant-Surgeon* — J. Mac Jbrey, to the 
Winchester (sup.); I). Buchanan, to the Tyne; 
Craig, to th$ Cracker, cutter; J. Brown, to the 
Ganges; C ihv. White, tp the Aeteon ; J. Peters, 
to the Hermes (steamer, jacket) ; A. Anderson, to 
the Caledonia; Durie, to the St. Vincent (sup.); 
Lambert, to the St. Vincent (sup.) 

Pti users — M‘ Arthur, to the Aeteon ; T. Wil- 
liams, to the Hyperton; Vidal, to the Asia; Ough- 
lon, to the Ganges. 


ARMY. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Dec. 21. 

Royal Regt. of Artillery. — Gent. Cadet Fte- 
derick Wodehouse, to be Sec. Lieut, vice Rogers, 
prom. 

Ordnance Medical Department. — Sec. Assist. - 
Slug. Charles Dempsey, to be First Assist. Surg. 
vice Robinson, dec.; Johnson Savage, M.D. to be 
Sec. Assist.-Surg. vice Dempsey, prom. 


WAR-OFFICE, Dec. 28. 

2nd Regt. of Dr. Gds. — Cornet Henry Robert 
Addison, to be Adjt. vice Charlton, who res. the 
Adjutancy only. 

2nd Regt. of Foot. — Staff' Assist.-Surg. Thomas 
Fox, M.l). to be Assist.-Surg. vice Leithead, dec. 

15th Ditto, — George Parker, gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Norton, prom. 

03rd Ditto. — Lieut. Richard Fry, to be Capt. 
without p. vice Hughes, dec. ; Ens. Arthur Cun- 
lifte Pole, to be Lieut, vice Fry. 

75th Ditto. — Capt. CUgrfes James Welsh, from 
h. p. to be Capt. vice John Duncan King, who 
oxe. receiving the difference. 

88th Ditto. — Henry Townsend, gerit. to be Ens. 
by p. vice Lord, app. to the Oth Foot. 

Unattached. — To be Captnins of Inf. without p. 
— Lieut. William Foden Holt, trom 80th Foot; 
Lieut. James Pickering, from 40th Foot. 

Staff. — To be Aides-de-camp to the King, with 
the rank of Colonel in the army. — Lieut.-Col. 
Walter Tremenheere, Royal Marines; Lieut. -Col. 
Harry Percival Lewis, Royal Marines. 

Hospital Staff. — Dep.-Ins. Robert Moore Peilc, 
M.D. to be Dep. Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals; Dep.- 
Insp. Jajfnes Pitcairn, M.D. to be Dep.-lnsp.-Gen. 
of Hospitals. i * 

WHITEHALL, Dec. 30. 

The King has been pleased to direct letters pa- 
tent to be parsed under the Great Seal, appoint- 
ing Lieut.- CoL William leader Maborly, to be 
Master-Surveyor and Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance of the Uniled Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 


The King has also been pleased to direct letter* 
patent tube passed under the Great Seal, granting 
to Charles Tennyson, Esq. the office of Clerk of 
the Ordnance of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The King has also been pleased to duect letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting 
to Captain the lion. Henry Duncan, C.B. the 
office ol Storekeeper «t the Ordnance of the 
United Kingdom ol Great Bntain and Ireland. 


OFFICE OF OKhNANCE, Dec. 28. 

Rl. Regt. of ArtilUry. — Vet. Surg. James Burt, 
trim h. p. to be Vet. Surg. vice John Percivall, 
dec. 


WAR OFFICE, Dec. 31. 

4th Regt. Light Dts. — Capt. William Havelock, 
to be Major, by p. vice Brown, who rets. ; Lieut. 
Sir Keith Alexander Jackson, Bart, to be Capt. 
by p. vice Haveloi k ; Cor. David Gordon, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Jackson ; Gent. Cadet William 
Ironside, Irom RJ. Mil. Coll, to be Coi.by p. viee 
Gordon. 

13th Light Dr s. — Majm Mansell Bowers, to be 
Lient.-Colonel by p. vice Boy sc, who ret.; Capt. 
Edward G. Tayloi, to be Major, by p. vice Bow 
ers; Lieut. William Digby Hamilton, to be Capt. 
by p. vice Taylor; Cm. Meyrirk Jones, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Hamilton ; Thomas Tournay, 
gent, to he Cor. by p. vice Jones. 

1st or (iron. Regt. Foot Gds. — Lieut, and Capt. 
Hon. Francis Henry Needham, to be Capt. and 
Lieut. -Col on el, by p. vice Vernon, who rets.; 
Ens. and Lient. Francis Crosvenor llood, to he 
Lieut, and Capt. by p. vice Needham ; Maitland 
Dashwood, gent, to he Ens. and Lieut, by p. vice 
Hood. 

Coldstr. Regt. Foot Gds. — Capt. Edward Har- 
vey, from h. p. to be Lieut, and Capt. viee George 
Bentinrk, wbo exe. roc, the diff. 

3id Regt. Foot Guards. — Lieut, and Capt. 
^Thomas Wedgwood, to be Capt. and Lieut. Col. 
by p. vice Talbot, who ret. ; Ens. and Lieut. 
Nathaniel Micklethwaite, to he Lieut, and ('apt. 
by p. vice Wedgwood ; William Frederick By ng, 
gent, to be Ens. and Lieut, by p. vice Mickle- 
tliwaite. 

15th Regt. of Foot. — Capt. Thomas A. Drought, 
to be Major,* by p. vice Eden, prom.; Lieut. 
Richard Long Battersby, lo be Capt. by p. vice 
Drought ; Ens. George Finder, to be Lient by p. 
vice Battersby ; Fitzwilliam Walker, gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice Finder. 

23rd Foot. — Lieut. George Francis, from li. p. 
of 1 6 th Foot, to be Lieut, vice John PowelJ 
Matthews, who exe. rer. diff. 

2ffth Ditto.-— John Lancelot Jndson, gent, to be 
Ens. without p. vice Baird, cashiered. 

56th Ditto.— Ens. Robert Manners, from 7ffth 
Foot, to be Lieut, without p. vice Aylmer, who 
ret. 

75th Ditto. — Lieut. John Henry Harriet Boys, 
to be Capt. by p. vice Welsh, who ret. ; Ens. 
George Bligli Moultrie, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Boys. 
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Foot* — Capt. James Hamilton' Anstnitiioi, 
from h. p. to bn 1 Capt. vice George John Smart, 
who. exc. rec. diff. 

78th Ditto, — Michie Forbes, gent, to lie Eus. 
without p, vice Manners, prom, in 5fllh Foot. 

86ih Ditto.* -Capt. Janies Barrett, to be Major, 
by p. vice Creagh, piorn. ; Lieut. Lewis Halliday, 
to be Capt. by p. vice Banett; Ens. Owen 
Phibbs, to be Lieut, by p. vice Halliday ; Charles 
Thomas Muruy, genl. to be Ens. by p. vice 
Phibbs. 

Fnatt, — To bo Licut.-Cols. of Inf. by p - -Major 
John Eden, from 1.5lh Foot; Major Michael 
Cteagli, from Hfllh Foot. * 

To be Capts. of Int. without p. — Lieut. William 
Atkin, from 77th Foot; Lieut, and A(ljt. George 
Lloyd Hodges, tiom Ken tilling Dis. at Bristol.* 
Mem. — The com. of Lieut. John Bmlcigh, of 
the Ceylon Regt. has been dated the 24th ot June 
1829, instead of the 30th of Dec. 1828 ; Brevet 
Colonel Andrew Brown, on h. p. nnatt. has been 
allowed to retire from the service by the sale ot 
an unatt. com. ; Lieut. -Col. Samuel Clapeiton, on 
retired h. p. of the Royal Munnes has been 
allowed to retiie from the service by the sale ot 
an unatt. com. 

3 \ Nt’ All v 3, ls.'il . 

Mem. — The 1». p, of the under mentioned ollioei* 
has been cancelled from hi inst. inclusive, upon 
thcii rec. a commuted allowance tor their coins. . — 
Lieut. William Bigoe Bmhanan, h. p. 27 ( 1 , 
Foot; Lieut. John Christian Cretin, h. p. 4th 
Foot; Lieut. James King, h. p. 35th Foot; Lieut. 
Robert Christie, h. p. 1st Foot Guards; Lieut. 
Charles Joseph Kelly Monck, h. p. 43id Foot ; 
Lieut. John Henry Munnik, h. p. 73rd Foot; 
Cor. Bernhard William Diechslei, h. p. Foreign 
Troops of the Royal Waggon Tram. 

His Majesty lias been pleased to approve of the 
H8th Foot, oi Cunuaught Rangcis, retiming on its 
colours and appointments the Harp and Clown, 
with the motto “ (Juis sepaiubit?” in addition to 
the other badges and devices which it has been 
authorised to bear, in commemoration of its dis 
tinguisbed services on various occasions. 

« 

JANUARY 4. 

12th Regt. of Light Pis.— Limit. Ficdeiick 
William Hamilton, to hi* Capt. by p, vice Beiev- 
ford, prom.; Cor. Jonathan Childe, to be Lieut, 
by p. vjee Hamilton ; John James Callcy, gent, to 
he Coi. by p. vice Childe. 

Lnatt. — Capt. William Bcresfonf} from 12t!i 
Ligiit Drs. to be Major of Inf. by p. 

Mem. — Major Thomas Josephus Baines, upon 
h. p. unatt. has been allowed to retire from the 
service, by the sale of an unatt. com. 

JANUARY II. 

^ lfith Regt. of Light Drs. — Cor. and Adjt. James 
Salmoiul, to have the rank of Lieut. 

15lh Regt. of Foot. — Lieut. James Roy Norton, 
from 55th Foot, to be Lieut, vice, Hird, app. to 
74th Foot. 

18th Foot. — Ass.-Surg. Thomas Ward Jesum, 
from 1), p, 3oth Fool, lobe Ass.-Surg. vice Lewis, 
piom. 

U. 8. Jouhn. No. 27. Feb. 1831. 


20tii Foot. — Lieut. Richard Saunders, irom 
b. p. 90th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Johu Wiliier* 
Shelly, who exc. 

22nd Ditto. — To be Licuts. — Lieut. Michael 
Carey, from h. p. 83rd Foot, vice Gordon, prom.; 
Lieut. James H. Mackrell, from 02nd Foot, vice 
Reardon, prom. 

31st Ditio. — Lieut. Charles Alexander Shep- 
paid, from h. p. 14th Foot, to be Lieut, viee<U|t>hn 
Edwards, who exc. rec. ditf. 

35lh Ditto. — Lieut. Geotge Bayley, from 44th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Butler, prom..*, 

39th Ditto. — Lieut, George Cresiwcll, from 
h. p. 3rd Foot Guardi# w be Lieut, vice Robert- 
son, prom. 

40th Ditto. — Lieut. James Adamson, from h. p. 
Royal African Corps, to be Lieut, vice Pickering, 
prom. 

44th Ditto, — Lieut. John Ft. John, from h. p. 
12th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Bayly, app. to 35th 
Foot. 

4!)th Ditto. — Lieut. Charles Dutton, from li. p, 
95th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Thomas Fredeiick 
Richardson, who exc. 

55lh Ditto.— To he Lie tits. — Lieut, Hector 
Maeijuaire, from h. p. 4lh West India Regt. vice 
Norton, app. to 15th Foot ; Lieut. Robert Logan, 
liom h. p. 3 1st Foot, vice Cochrane, prom. ; 
Lieut. Fredeiick Hoard man Codd, from 2nd West 
Indii llegt. vice Foy, app. to 71st Foot. 

59th Ditto. —Lieut. Samuel Grayson, from h. p. 
91th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Atwell, app. to 74tli 
Foot. 

57th Ditto. — Lieut. Samuel Robbins, from h. p. 
ISth Foot, to be Lieut, vice Loit, app. to 92nd 
Foot. 

58 th Ditto.—- Lieut. Thomas Lillie, from li. p. 
59th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Boys, prom. 

70lhJDitto. — Lieut. John Reown Jameson, from 
li. p. 27th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Dalgaty, app. 
to 2nd West India Regt. 

71st Ditto. — Lieut. Fdvvard Foy, from 55 Jh 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Aithur Jones, who ret. 
upon h. p. 1st Foot. 

74th Ditto. — Lieut. Charles Wickham Hird, 
from 15th Foot, to be Lieut, vice James Stewart, 
who ret. upon h. p. 4th West India Regt. 

78ih Ditto. — Lieut. Thomas J. Taylor, to be 
Capt. without p. vice Lardy , dec. ; Ens. Thomas 
Wi ngate, to be Lieut, vice Taylor; Alexander 
Thompson Munio, gent, to be Ens. vice Wingate. 

hthli Ditto. — Lieut. William Thornton Ser- 
vautes, from h. p. 90th Foot, to be Lieut, vice 
Keogh, prom. 

IlitTh Ditto. — Ens. and Adjt, D. Cyllard, to havfc 
the rank of Lieut. 

99th Ditto.— Lieut. Patrick King Nplan, from 
h. p. Canadian Fenclbles, to be Lieut, Vice War- 
ren, prom. 

99th Ditto. — Lieut. Frederick Browne RtyNfll, 
fioiu 1st »West India Regt. to be Lfr-ut. vice 
Bimyon, whose ,tpp. has not taken place. 

1st West India Regt. — Capt. Garrett JIugh 
Fitzgerald, from h. p. 37th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Augustine Fitzgerald Evans, who exc* ; Lieut. 
William Burke, from h. p. 53rd Foot, to be Lieut. , 
vice Russell, app. to 99th Foot; Lieut. Edward 
Middleton, from h. p. Royal African Corps, to be 
Lieut, vice Downie, |from. 
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and Weijt India Regt. — Lieut. Joseph Hoskins, 
from ha p. lit Foot, to be Lieut, vice Codd, app. 
to 55th Foot ; Lieut. John Sin ale Dalgety, from 
70th Foot, to be Lieut, vice John Russell, who 
ret, upon h. p. arth Foot! 

Staff,— Lient. George Francis, from 23 1 d Foot, 
to be Adjt. of a Reciuihng District, v>ce Hodges, 
prom. 

]fc«p. Staff. — Hosp.-Ass James Dimerum, 
from h. p. to be Ass.-Suig. to the Fotces, vice 
Baird, appointed to 2(ith Foot. 

Memoraafum. The title of the officers who are 
upon the Wtflf-piiy as Inspectors and Deputy In 
spectors of Hospitals, has been alteied to that of 
Inspectoi -General and f)eputy Inspector-General 
from the 29th July 1830, but this change is not to 
be attended with any additional expense to the 
public. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Jan. 15. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery. — Maior-Geneia! 
Brooke Young, to be Colonel-Commandant, vice 
Seward, deceased. 

WAR OFFICE, Jan. 17. 

Memorandum, — His Majesty lias been pleased 
to declare himself Colonel in-Chicf of the House- 
hold Brigade of Cavalry, consisting of the 1st and 
2nd Regiments of Life Guards, and the Royal 
Regiment of Horse Guards. 

Royal Regt. of Hoi se Gds. — Cornet William 
Murray, to be Lieut, by p. vice Cosby , piom. ; 
Ens. Alexander Thompson Munro, from 78tl» 
Fool, to^be Cor. by p. \iee Munay , Cor. Alex- 
ander Thompson Mupro, to b'* Ad it. vice Cosby, 
prom. 

1st Regt. Dr. Gds. — Lieut. John Roden Morris, 
to be Capt. by p. vice Skinner, who rets. ; Cm. 
Hop. William Drake liby, to be Lieut* by p. 
vice Morris; Hastings David Sands, gent., to be 
Cor. by p. vice Irby. 

7th Dr. Gds. — William Saudi la rids, gent, to he 
Cor. by p. vice Shirley, app. to 7th Light Drs. 

4th Regl. Light Drs. —Cm. William Skipwilh, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Henderson, prom. ; Law- 
rence Dalglelsh, gent, to be Cor. by p. vice Skip- 
with. 

Ttb Light Drs.- -Coi. Aribnr Shirley, fiom 7th 
Dr. Gds. to be Coi. vice Cox, who tets. 

1st Regt. Foot,— Quaiterinast. Hugh 1V1 air, from 
late 2nd Rl. Vet. Bat. to be Quarter mast, vice 
Lachlan M‘Kay, who rets, on h. p. 

16th Ditto.— Lieut. Henry Coppinger, from h. 
p, 60th Foot, tt> be Lieut, vice Dcakius, app, to 
23rd Foot. . 

23rd Ditto. — Lieut. John Dcakins, from 16th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Francis, app. Adjt. of a 
Recruiting District. 

34th Ditto. — Quartermast. William Pepperall, 
from h. p, 32nd Foot, to be, Quarterrpast. vice 
Howe, who ret. with a commutation allowance. 

, 42nd Ditto. — Lachlan Macquarie, gent, to be 
Ensigfa, by p* vice Lord Cardross, whose app. has 
not taken place, 

54th Ditto. — Arthur Herbert, Rent, to be Ens, 
b p. vice Nevill, app. to 1st Dr. Gds. 


73rd Foot. — Ens. William Dawson, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Daly, who rets.; Walter Bores, 
ford Failure, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Dawson. 

79th Ditto. — Lient. Robert Manners, from 50th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Macdonell, piom. 

84th Ditto. — Laurence Luke White, gent, to be 
Fills, by p. vice Goslin, prom. 

91st Ditto. — Ens. Bredalbane Campbell, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Lloyd, who ret.; Archibald 
Campbell, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice B. Camp- 
bell. 

1st West India Regt. — Capt. Robert Hughes, 
from h. p. to he Capt. vice Fit'/. Gerald, who lets. 

Ciiattaebed. — Lieut. John Alexandra Hender- 
son, tiorn 4th Light Drs. to be Capt. ot lut. by p. 

Brevet. — Lieut.-Col. Hon. Lincoln Stanhope, 
hi p. nnatl. to he Colonel in the Army, lie 
having returned the regulated dittoieiice to lull- 
pay of Infantry ; Lieut.-Col. Wllhaip Cross, h, p. 
nnatt. to be Colonel in the Army, he having re- 
paid the difference he received on exchanging to 
half pay. 

Memoranda.-- -The Clnistian names of Lieut. 
Schneider, on h. p. nnatt. au* Robert VVilmut. 

The rank of Surgeon Camilleri, of the Royal 
Malta Fencibles, is local and temporary in the 
island of iffdia only. 


JANUARY 25. 

2nd Regt. of Life (ids.— Major George Gieen- 
wood, to be Major and Lieut. Col. 

1st Ifegt. Drs.- -Coi. William Henry Pesbo- 
lougli, to he Lient. by p. voe Pitman, who ret. ; 
Betti am W ode-house, gent, to be Coi. by p. vice 
i)i sboiough. 

4th Regt. of Foot. — Lieut. Thomas D.oke, fiom 
h. p. ot 3rd Regt. to be Lieut, repaying dill, to 
Half-Pay Fund, vice Collhnrst pioin. 

12th Foot. — Ens. John '1 hompson, to be Adjt. 
vice Dunn, who ics. the Adiutancv only, 

3 lid Ditto. — Lieut. Claike Marks Caldwell, to 
be Cant, by p. vice Kelly, who let. ; Ens. I hom:i< 
Bunbniy Gough, to be Lieut, by p. vice Caldwell 
John Henderson, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice 
Gough. 

a 41st Ditto.— Lieut. Hon. W. F. O’Callaghan, 
from 371li Regt. to be Lieut, vice Ross whose 
app. has not taken place. 

56th Ditto. : — Ens. John Geoige Strarhey, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Manners, app. to 79'li Regt. ; 
Thomas G. B. M‘ Neill, gent, to be Ens. by p. 
vice Stracliey. 

61st Ditto. — Ens. John Maclean, from h. p. of 
the Bahama Garrison Company, to be Ens. vice 
Barlow, whose app. has not taken place. 

67th Ditto. — Capt. Thomas Limit, from h. p. to 
be Capt. vice Heibert Henry Vaughan, who exc. 
rec. diff. 

75*h Ditto. — William Horn, gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice Monltrce, prom. 

86th Ditto. — Ens. James Gilchrist, from h, p, 
of 60th Regt. to be Ens. vice Gallwey, prom, in 
Ceylon Regt. 

Ceylon Regt.— Ens. James Gallwey, fiom 80th 
Regt to be First Lieut, without p. vice Thomas 
Phelan, dismissed the service. 
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IN COMMISSION. , 

Tin* Yachts, Packets, and Tenders are omitted in this statement. 


SHEER NESS AND NORTH SEA STATION. 

\ ico-Adimial Sir John Poo Bercsford, Bart. K.C.B. 


SHIRS. 

GUNS. COMM A N TIERS. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Basilisk . . . 

10 

. Lieut. J. A. Wright . 

Cruiser. 

Childers . . . 

18 

% Com. R. Deans . . 

Leith. Shields. 

Coidclia . . . 

10 

. Coin. C. Hotham . . 

Sheet ness. Cruiser. 

Donegal . . . 

78 

. Capt. J. Dick . . . 

Guard ship. Nore. 

Martial . . . 

12 

. Lieut. R. M'Kirdy* . 

Ciuiser, 

Pm men Recent 

120 

, Capt. J. W. 1). Dundas 

Sheerness. Flag-ship. 

Surly, cnllef 

10 

. Lieut. H. James . . 

Cruiser. 

Swan, cutter . 

10 

. Lieut. J. Goldie (a) . 

Cruiser. 

Sa mu rang . . 

28 

. Capt. W. F. Martin . 

$ Oct. 10th, returned fiom Mediterranean. Dec. 
( Newcastle. 

Sail 0 Onus 

200 





PORTS MOITH STATIO N . 



Admiral Sir Thomas Foley, C C.B. 

Ai row, cuttei . . 

10 

Lieut. E. Thraekstou 

Ci nisei. 

Cr.ickei, cutter 

1 

Lieut. J. P. Roepel . 

Cnusei . 

(hinges . . . . 

81 

(’apt. G. Burden . . 

Guard ship. Portsmouth. 

Meteor, steam vessel . 

Lieu!. W. H. Symons 

Cruiser. 

Sr. S INTENT . . 

120 

Capt. 11. Paikef* . . 

Fi.ai; shii'. Portsmouth. 

S|iarrow .... 

10 

Lieut. J. Mott at . . 

C miser. 

Sylvia , . . . 

1 

Lieut. T. Spaik . . 

Ci uiser. * 




r 20 Ih Oct. returned from Western Islands, lu 

rndauiiled . . . 

40 

Capt. E. Harvey . . 

! Harbour. Paid oft, 2ud Nov. and recoin* 
* missioned. 

Wellesley . . . 

74 

Capt. S. C. Rowley 

Portsmouth. Guard-ship. 

Sail H Guns 

:tic 





PLYMOUTH STATION. 



Admiral Sir Manley Dixon, K.C.B. 

Ariadne 


Capt. C. Phillips . . 

/Nov. 8th, paid oft, and recommissioned. Ply* 


\ mouth Sound. 

Bi amble, culler . 

10 

. Lieut. J. Harvey . , 

Kalmonth. Cruiser. 

<AU‘DONI\ . . 

120 

Capt. R. Curry . . 

Plymouth. Flag-ship. 

K cut 

78 

Capt. S. Pyin . . . 

Plymouth Guard ship. 

N tint lit!** .... 

10 

\ Com. Rt. Hon. Lord 
/ G. Paulet . . . 

$ Lisbon. l»th Nov. ai lived at Lisbon. 

( Dec. returned to Plymouth. 

Reveng 

70 

Capt. J. Hillyai, t*.». 

Plymouth. Guard-ship. 

\ igil.im .... 

12 

laeiit. R. Loney . . 

Falmouth and Lisbon. 

YV imism’ Castle 

70 

Sf Capt. Hon. D. P. 

( Bonveiie . . . 

^ Plymouth, from Mediterranean. 

Sail t> duns 410 





IRISH STATION. 



Rear Admiral Hon. &it Cliarhs Paget, Kt. K.C.1L 

Dispitch .... 

18 

Corn. E. A. Frankland 

Cruiser, Cork. * 

N urn oil .... 

20 

Com. S. Radford . . 

Cruiser. Cork. 

Orestes .... 

18 

Com. W. N. Glascock 

Cork. Nov. Galway. 

Peml 

20 

Com. G. C. Blake » 

Cork. Cruiser. 

Pike 

12 

Lieut. J. G. WTgley . 

Cork. Cruiser. 

Pyladen .... 

18 

Com. P. D. H. Hay . 


Sr.Miit unis . . 

24 

Capt. M. F. F. Berkely 

Cork. Flag-ship. 

Trmculo .... 

~r 

18 

Com. Sr. Price . . . 

Cork. Cruiser. • 


Sail ft (Inns 148 
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MEDITERRANEAN STATION. 

V ice-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, K.C.B- 


Alligator . . 


Blonde . . 


Britannia $ 


Madagascar . 


Melville . . 


Pelican . . 


Philomel . . 
Procris * . . 


Raiubow 


• - 4 

Rapid . . . 
Rattlesnake . 


Sail 17 Cans 508 


Atholl . 
Conflict . 

Dryad . 

favourite 
Medina . 


COMSANDKRS. 


Capt. C. P. Yorke 


Capt. E. Lyons . . 


Capt. W.J.H. Johnstone, 
Corn. E. Wodehome. 
Capt. F. H. Coffin . 

J. Geary, (acting) . . 

Capt. C. J. W. Nesham 


Capt. M. H. Dixon . 


Com. J. Gape . . . 

Coin. (!. Graham . . 
Com. VV. T. Griffiths 


Capt. Sir John Franklin 


Com. A.M. Hawkins 

Com. C. H. Swinburne 
Capt. SirT. Pasley, lit. 

Com. J. Hindnfarsli . 
Com. B. Popham 


DISTRIBUTION. 

r 21st July, off Algiers. 2nd Aug. Malta. 12th 
-J Ang. Zante. Smyrna. Napoli. Oct. at Ca- 
l rabusa. 

{ 31st July, left Constantinople. Pith Ang* at 
Zante. Malta, to 8th Sept. 15th Nov. Na- 
poli di Romania. 

4 Flagship. 12th Ang. Zante, from Corfu. 
* J Napoli, 30th Nov. 

( 18th July, Gibraltar, from Algieis, Malta, 27 tb 
£ Ang. Tripoli. Malta, 27th Oct. 

$ July, Malta. 15th Oct. sailed for Corfu. 20th 
j> , December, sailed from Gibraltar. 

4 25th July, Malta. 14th Ang. Genoa. Malta, 
( Oct. Alexandria. Malta, Nov. 
r 25th July, Malta. 18th Aug. Zante. Napoli. 
* 4th Sept. Malta. 15th Oct. Napoli di Ro- 
( mania. 

^ 8th Sept, returned from Halifax. 30th Oct. 
J sailed for Lisbon. 4th Nov. put back to Ply- 
( mouth. 1th Dec. sailed tor Mediterranean, 
r 10th Aug. left Portsmouth, for the Mediterra- 
n nean. Otli Sept, oil Malta. 15th Oct. at Na~ 
( poli di Romania. Nov. Malta. 

Malta. Oct. Alexandria. Nov. Malta. 

Ionian Island. Nov. at Cortn. 
f 10th Nov. sailed from Portsmouth. 27tli Nov. 
j sailed from Plymouth, for Mediteiranean, and 
j put back with loss of bowsprit. 4th Dec. 

sailed ; lotii Dec. arrived at Gibraltar. 

\ 2 T th Oct, ai rived at Plymouth, from Woolwich. 
( Nov. sailed for Mediterranean. 

Malta. Nov. at Napoli di Romania. 

Ionian Islands. Nov. llHh Corfu. 

^ July, at Malta. Ang. Corfn. Smyrna. ,T>th 
) Nov. at Napoli di Romania. 

4 Algiers. Malta. Aug. Smyrna. Oct. Napoli 
( di Romania. Alexandria. 25th Nov, M.il:a. 


AFRICAN STATION. 


Plumper 


Commodore 
Capt. A. Gordon . 
Lieut. G. Smithers 

Capt. J. Hayes, c.b. 

Com. J. Harrison 
Cora. E. Webb 

Lieut. J. Adams (1?) 
Com. W. Broughton 


J. Hayes, C.B. 

. ‘Gold Coast. Accra. Oct. 20th, at Ascension. 

. July, Sierra Leone. Gambia. Oct. at Asccusion. 
. 4 Flag-shiv* 20th Sept, sailed for Africa, from 

£ Portsmouth. 20th Oct. at Tenerifle. 

. 20th Nov. at Gibraltar. 

> ' Gold Coast. Ascension. Fernando Po, Nov. 

4 Ascension. St. Helena. Sierra Leone. Nov. 
\ Gold Coast. 

4 Bight of Benin. Prince’s Island. Oct. at As- 
( cension. 2lst Jan. arrived at Plymouth. 


, Badger . . 
Curlew * • 

jMfAI WTONS . 


4U % < ** 

■A f rf J 

M~l , 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE STATION. 

Commodore C. M. Schomberg, C.B. 

Com. # G. F. ( Stowe . Madagascar. St. Mary’s. Sept. Mauritius. 

Com. H. D, Trotter « Madeira. Rio Janeiro, Nov. Cape of Good Hope. 
Com. F. Harding . v . Island of St. Mary. Oct. at Mauritius. 

4 Capt. C. M. Sehom- i 

C berg* C«B. * • Flag-ship. Madagascar. Oct. Mauritius. 

4 Capt, R, Dickin- > Aug. at Madeira. Oct. St, Helena. Nov. lfltli, 
C son, o.B. . . ,4 Cape of Good Hope. 

1 C H!‘j R 8. H CtaihtU \ Manrttiu '' Not> C "P e of ({o "‘ l He P f - 
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m 


SHIPS* 


GUNS. 

Challenges 

. . 

. 28 

Comet . . 

* * 

18 

Ciocodile 

. . 

. 28 

Cruiser . 

. . 

. 18 

Satellite . 

• • 

. 18 

Southampton 

. 52 

Success . 

. . 

. 28* 

Wolf . e 

. . 

18 

Zebia . . 

. . 

. 18 

— 


■ 

Sail ft 

Guns 

226 

w 

Blanche . 


46 

Champion 


18 

Columbine 


18 

Falcon 


10 

Firefly 


3 

Ciasshoppei 


18 

Harpy 


10 

Hyacinth . 


18 

learns . . 


10 

Kangaioo 


3 

Magnilicent 


4 

Manly 


12 

Mersey 


. 26 

Minx . . 


. 3 

Nimble . 


. 5 

North Star 


. 28 

Pickle. . 


. 5 

Pint hei . 


5 

Man lunse 


. 18 

Rang* t • 


. 28 

Rose . . 


. 16 , 

Shannon . 


. 46 . 

Skipjack . 


5 

Slaney , 


, 20 

Spar row hawk . , 

. 18 

Speedwell 


. 5 

Victor 


. 18 

WlNCHKSTUR . , 

. 32 

- - 




Sail 28 

Guns 

470 

Alert . . 


. 18 

Algerine . 

. . 

, 10 

Clio , . 

• • 

. 18 

Dn*W 

. . 

» 46 

Eden . . 


. 26 

lightning 

. * 

. 18 


EAST INDIA STATION. 

Rear-Admiral Sir E. W. C. R. Owen, K.C.B. 

COMMANDERS. * DISTRIBUTION. 

Capt C. H. Freermmtle, Trincomalce. July, at ^pmbay. 

Capt. A. A. Sandilands, Penang. Malacca. July, Madras. 

_ , __ ( Sidney, New South Wales, Sumatra. Aug, 

Capt. J. W. Montague J 30 th at Batavia. 

Com. J. E. G. Colpoys*, Swan River. 

Com. J. M. Laws . . Meigui. Coast of Tanasserim, July. 

_ . „ „ . (Fug ship. Madras. July, tffenang. Sfcpt. 

Capt. P. Kislier . . ’ SlBC!ipore . 

Capt. W. C. Jervoise . Swan River. , 

4 , xtr „ . ( Sailed 18th Sept, from Plymouth. MadelfW*. 

Cum. W. Hainloy . . J 0c , Rio, Nov. 

Coni. I). l)e Saiurftrez, Madias. June, at Penang. July, Sincapore* 


Vice Admiral E. G. Colpoys. 


( ("apt. A. Farquhar, 

) r.B. K.H. . . . 

Com. F. V . Cotton. . 
Com. J. W. (labiicl . 

Com. H. G. Colpoys . 
Lieut. E. Holland . . 
Com. J. E Eiskine . 

Com. J. P. D. Lai com 
Coin. R. M. Jackson 
Coni.T. M. Cnrne . 
Lieut, W. Shoitland 
Lieut. T. Gill , . . 

Lieut. J . Wheatley 
(’apt. G. W. 


) Aug. Jamaica. Oct. at Halifax. Bermudft, 
$ Nov. loth. 

Nt wioundland. Oct. Halifax. Bermuda, Nov, 

$ 1st Sept, sailed from Portsmouth. Oct. at Ber- 
( muda. 

Oct. (’ape of Good Hope. Sailed for Bermuda, 
Coast ot Cuba. 

Jamaica. Aug, Honduras. Vera Crux, 

(Jamaica. Chagies. Port Royal, in Oct. Nov. 
( 20th at Vera Cruz. 

Halit, ix. Oct. 20th, at Bermuda. 

( Jamaica. St. Jago de Cuba, Sept^ k Pprt Royal, 
( Oct. Chagies, 4 , * 

Jamaica. Oct. Bahamas. £r 

Port Royal. 

(Newfoundland. Oct at Halifax. St John’s. 
I Bermuda, Nov. 

Jamaica. Sept. Maranhain. Barbadoes, Nov. 


(Capt. G. W. 0. > 

} Courtenay . . $ 

Lieut. J. Simpson . Bahamas. 

Lient. J. M'Honncli . Bahamas. * 

5 ^ "Low! P age t” ! \ Havana. Oct. Halifax. Bermuda, Nov. 


Lieut. T. Taplen 
Lieut. W, S. Tulloh * 
Com. C. H. Williams 

Capt W. Walpole 
Com. E. W. Pilkington 

Capt. B. Clement 

Lieut. J. Roclie . . . 
Com. C. Paiker(c) . 
Com. I). Mayne . . 
Lieut. W. Warren . 
Com. R. Keane . . 
Capt. C. J. AusteA . . 


Sailed from Plymouth, 4th Jan. 

Bahamas. 

Sailed 4th December from Plymouth. 

( Barbadoes. Tiimdad. Martinique, Nov. at 
f Barbados*. 

( Halifax, Aug. Oct Barbadoes. Nov. at Her* 
( muda. 

( Bermuda, in Aug. Barbadoes, Sept La Guay 
\ ra. Porto Cabello, Oct Caithagena. 
Bahamas. 

Aug. at Jamaica. Nov. at Barbadoes. * 
Port Royal, Aug. Vera Cruz, Nov. 

Jamaica, Oct, 

Port Royal. Garthagena. Havana. Halifax, Oct, 
Flag-ship. Aug. Halifax. Nov, Bermuda, 


SOUTH AMERICAN STATION. 

Rear-Admiral T. Baker, C.B. 

Com. J. G, Fitzgerald Lima. Guayaquil, July. 

Com. C. Talbot . . River Plata, Sept. Rio Janeiro, Oct 
Com. J. J. Onslow . Madeira. OdL at Rip Janeiro. 

| ^ miiionj 1 I 1 *! | B * Wa - A«g. • Pernmlwco. Oet No*, et fcp« t . 
Capt. W. p. W. Owen Valparaiso, July, 

Com, T. Dickinson * A*S* Valparaiso. 
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SHIPS. guns. commanders. 

Seringapatam . . 40 . \ ° WaUk “av“' 7 '. { 

Thetis 46 t 

Tribune . . . . 42 . Capt. J. A* tinntze • 


Volagc . 

Wahvit* 


* ( (’apt. Right Hon. 

™ * / Lord Colchester . 

76 . Capt. S. Burgess . . 


DISTRIBUTION. 

24th June, at Sandwich Islands. 

Lima. Nov. *at Rio Janeiro. 

Valparaiso, July. Coquimbo. Callao. 

) Bahia'. Aug. Rio Janeiro. Sept. Bahia. Monte 
$ Videa, Oct. Rio Janeiro, Nov. 

Rlag-sh ii*. Rio Janeiro, Sept. 


Sail 11 

Guns 

372 

COAST BLOCKADE AND PACKET SERVICE. 

Talavera . 


74 

. Capt. H. Pigot , . Downs. 

Hyperion 


42 

, Capt. W. J. Mingaye Newhaven. ♦ 

,;3btrea 

. . . 

6 

. Capt. W. King . . Falmouth. 

Sail 3 

Guns 

122 

* 




SHIPS ON PARTICULAR SERVICE. 

Briton , 


46 

. Capt. J. D. Markland Western Islands. Dec. at Lisbon. 

Chanticleer 


2 

. Com. H. Foster . . Maranham. Sept, at Para. Scientific Expedition. 

Galatea . 


42 

n v , ( 15lh Oct. sailed from Portsmouth, for the West 

. Capt. C. Napier, c.b. J Indies, with the Governor of St. Vincent. 

Sulphur . 

. . . 

8 

. Com. \V. T. Dance . Swan River. 


Sail 4 Cuns 98 


FITTING FOR SERVICE. 


Action . 
Asia . . 

Belvidera 
Gannet . 
Savage . 

Sapphire . 
Tyne , . 


Coin. Hon. 


n.F.W. Grey ^ 
Capt. H. F. Senhonse 


18 . 


, Commissioned 2nd Nov. at Portsmouth, for Me- 
diterranean. 

^ Commissioned at Portsmouth fo» the Hag of Sir 
( H. Hotham in the Mediterranean. 

Capt. Hon. 11. S.Daato \ C«nm>i»»lon«I S#th Nov. for Mediterranean, at 
r ( Portsmouth. 

Com. M. H. Sweney Commissioued 20th Nov. at Chatham. 

) Commissioned at Plymouth, 17th Jan. for Chan- 
\ nel Service (new). 

> Commissioned 20th Nov. at Portsmouth, for 
$ West Indies. 

'( Commissioned 21st Oct. at Portsmouth, for 
$ South America. 


S Com. Rt. H on. laird 
) K. Russell . . . 

4Jfl (Capt. Hon. W.Wcl- 

* ) lesley .... 

28 . Capt. C. Hope* . . 


Sait 7 Guns 245 

SURVEYING SERVICE. 

./Etna ..... 6 . Com. E. Belcher . Africa. Teneriffo, Nov. 

Blossom .... 16 . Com. It, Owen . . Oct. Honduras. 

Investigator . . . lc . Mr. G. Thomas . . Shetland Islands. River Thames. 

Mastiff .... 6 . Lieut. J. Wolfe . . Morea. 

Meteor .... s . Com. R. Copeland . Morea. 

Monkey .... . Lieut. B. Allen . . Tender to Blossom. 

Protector ... 2 . Com. W. Jewett . . North Sea. Thames. 

feail 7 Guns 38 

TOTAL IN COMMISSION. SAIL 134, — GUNS 3583 


PAID OFF INTO ORDINARY, SINCE JULY 1830. 


Adventure , , 

. 6 . 

Com. P. P. King 

Beagle . . . 

U . 

Com. R. Fitzroy . * . 

Britomart . . 

10 . 

Com. -J. JolnLon . . 

Clinker . . 

. 12 , 

Lieut. G. W. Matson . 

Espoir . . . 

. 10 . 

Com. H.F. Greville . 

Herald . . . . 

. 10 , 

Com. R. Gordon , . 

- Mosquito. ., . 

. 10 . 

Com. C. Rentham 

Rifleman . . . 

. 18 . 

fora. R. S. Triscott . 


. 10 t 

Com. C, Basden . . 


From South America. Nov, at Woolwich. 

$ From South America. Paid off at Plymouth 
l 30th Oct. 

At* Plymouth, 11th Nov. Commissioned 22ntl 
Nov. by Lord E. Russell. Commander and 
crew turned over to the Savage. 

From Africa, 6th Oct. paid off at Portsmouth. 

J Cape of Good Hope. At Portsmouth, 
I 15th Jan. 

S Nov. 11th, returned to Portsmouth, from Que* 
J bee, with Sir James Kempt. 

From Mediterranean. At Plymouth, 20th Oct. 
From Mediterranean. At Portsmouth, 26th Nov, 
From Mediterranean. At Plymonth, 18th Sept. 
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TABULAR VIEW 

Of* Pay, Allowance?, Pensions, &e. of the Royal Navy arid Royal Marines.* 
ROYAL NAVY PAY. 

CLASSES AND DENOMINATIONS OF HIS MAJESTY'S SHIP'S. 

1. Rated Ships, viz:-— > 

First Hate. — All three-decked Ships. — Second Rate.— -One of His Majesty's Yachts, and Ml 
two-decked Ships of 80 Onus and upwards. — Third Rate.— -His Majesty's other Yachts, and 
all Ships of 70 Gnn|, and less than 80.— Fourth Rate. — Ships of 50 Guns, and less fh#o 70.— 
Fifth Rate. — Ships ©t 30 Guns, and less than 50. — Sixth Rati;. — Ships of 24 Guns, aa^v 
less than 30. ’ v 

2. Sloops and Bomb-Vessels. 

3. Gnn-Brigs, Cnfters, Schooners, and other small Vessels. 


Nett Sica Pat of the Fi.ao Officers of His Majesty's Fleet, with the Nett Sea Pay and Number, 
of their Retinue ; the Number of Commission, Wan ant, Petty, and Non-Commissioned Officers; 
and the Ratings of every Description both of Seamen and Marines allowed to each Class of His 
Majesty’s Ships, with their Rates ot‘ Nett Sea Pay tespectively ; and distinguishing the several 
Classes for sharing the produce ol Seizures. J 

FLAG PAY. 

,i‘. S. d. 

Admiral of the Fleet <} o o f SKA PAY per Diem, besides which 

\drniral 5 0 0 I every Commander in-Chicf receives a 

Vice Admiral 4 0 0-^ further surr; of 3/. per Diem, While 

Real -Admiral, or Commodore of the Fiist Class# . { I his Flag is flying within the limits of 

Captain of the Fleet $ f his station. 


In Flag Ships all the Lieutenants (including one extra as Flag Lieutenant) are aUowedi <KL 
per Diem in addition to their Pay. 


Classes for 
distribution 
of Seizures. 


ii. 


m-J 


1V '{ 

VI 1.^ 


£. «. 

l I 


1 11 6 


2 

15 


Physician of the Fleet of less than 3 Years’ Seivice as such 
Physician of the Fleet of more than 3, and less than 10 Years' / 

Service f 

Physician of the Fleet of more than 10 Years’ Service 

Mastei of the Fleet 

Secretary to the Admit al ot the Fleet 

Secretary to an Admiral, Commgnder-in Chief 
Secretary to a Vice or Rear Admiral, Commander-in-Chief 
Secretary to a Junior Flag Officer or Commodore . . 

Two Clerks to Secretaries of Commanders in Chief, each 
One Clerk to Secretaries of Junior Flag Officers or Commodores 

Admiral's Coxswain 2 11 

Admiral's Steward > ] 

Admiral's Cook . . 114 

Admiral’s Domestics J 

* The numbers of these Ratings are 


2 
7 

38 7 
30 13 
23 0 
11 10 
4 14 
3 18 


per Diem 

per Mens. 


Admiral of the Fleet 
Admiral . 

Vice Admiral . 


Rear Admirul, or Commodore of the# 

First Class ) 

Captain of the Fleet .... 3 

! a — 


SURGEONS. 

Surgeons of less than a Years' Service . ^ , > ■" 

Surgeons of more than 6 and less than 10 Years* Service *, , 
Surgeons of more than 10 and less than 20 Years* Service ' \ 
Surgeons of more than 20 Years’ Service . . v . 

Sturgeons of Hospital Ships of whatever length of Service , 


£. s. .it 

. 0 10 0 per Diem. 

. 0 110 

. 0 14 0 

. 0 18 0 

f 0 18 0 


• The Army is given in om* last Number, and the East -India Company will he given in oflr ties 
Number. 
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Total. 1 211 I I 194 I j 174 ; 
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RATES OF HALF-PAY.— ROYAL NAVY AND MARINES. 


'' FLA^^MjpERS. 

Admiral of the Flee«fe’ : r 
; ; Admirals . ' %W . 

Vice-Adrhirals 
Hear Ditto 

captains. 

, To Oach of the first 100 as they stand on 
l * the general List of Officers in Se- 
niority 

Td each of die next 150 

To the rest .... 

> COMMANDERS. 

.To each of the first 150 on the List . 
TO the remainder 

lieutenants. 

To each of the first 300 on the List . 
To each of the next 700 
To the remainder 

ROYAL MARINES. 

Colonels 

Lieutenant'-Colonds 

Majors 

Captains •' 

First-Lieutenant of 7 Years’ standing 
The rest 

Second-Lieutenants 

MASTERS. 

To die first 100 on the List (being qua- 
lified for first or second rates 


PAYABLE QUARTERLY. 

Per* Diem. 

£ s.d. 

. 3 3 0 To the nej 
2 2 0 third or i 
, 1 12 6 The remain 
15 0 in the Ni 


To the next 200 (being qualified for > 
third or fourth . ) 

The remainder having served 5 Years' J 
in the Navy, 2 of which as acting or I 
Second- M aster, or as Master's Mate { 
or Midshipman . . J 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physicians — After 10 Year*’ Service 
„ 3 Years’ • 

Under that time 

? SURGEONS. 

Six Years’ Service 
Undo that time 

ASS I ST A N T-S U RG KO N 8. 

Three Years’ Service 
Two Years’ . 

Dispensers 

CHAPI.A1NH. 

After eight Years’ Service at Sea, or \ 
ten in Harbour . . ) 

For each Year's longer Service than 8 i 
at sea or lo in Harbour, fid. per diem ! 
additional till it teach . J 

PURSERS. 

To the first 100 on the List 
„ next 200 „ 

The remainder 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS.— ROYAL NAVY.* 

Per Annum. 
£ h. d. 

The Widow of a Flag Officer of His Majesty’s Fleet . . 120 0 0 

The Widow of a Superannuated Rear-Admiral . . 100 0 0 

The Widow of a Captain of three Years’ standing . . 00 0 0 

The Widow of a Captain under three Years’ standing . 80 O 0 

The Widow of a Commander . . . . 70 0 0 

The Widow of a Superannuated Commandlr . (JO 0 0 

The Widow of an Inspector of Hospitals. . . . 70 0 0 

The Widow of a Physic ian of a Hospital, or of the Fleet . GO 0 o 

The Widow of a Lieutenant . . . • 50 0 0 

The Widow of a Master . . . . 40 0 O 

The Widow of a Chaplain . . . . 40 0 0 

The Widow of a Surgeon . . . . 40 0 0 

The Widow of a Purser . . . . 40 0 0 

The Widow of an Assistant- Surgeon . . . 36 0 0 

The Widow of a Boatswain, Conner, Carpenter, or Second Mas- ) ,^r y o y 
ter of a Yacht, or Master of a Naval Vessel f . . > 

t If married subsequent to 30th June, 1830, not entitled to any pension. 



WIDOWS” PENSIONS—. ROYAL MARINES. 

* Per Annum. 


■ T-he Widow of a General Officer . . » 120 0 0 

1 ‘ the Widow of a Colonel ... . . . 90 0 o 

/;< The Widow of a Lieutenant-Colonel . . . 80 0 0 

Widow of a Mqjor. . . . 70 0 o 

The Widow of a Captain . , . . . 50 0 0 

the Wldpw of « Lieutenant and Surgeon. . * . 40 0 0 

Tlie Widow of a Second Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon , 36 0 0 


jf For the Rules «ndt Orders granting Pensions. See our last Volume, p, 76&. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug. 0th. At Kandy, Ceylon, the Lady of 
Colonel Lindsay, 78th Highlanders, of a son. 

Dee. 24th. At the Royal Barracks, Dublin, the 
Lady of Capt. W. P. Baylypti$u<i Highlanders, 
of a son. 

At Ottery, the Lady of Ueut. S. Shairp, R.N. 
of a daughter. 

At Woolwich, the Lady of Lieut, and Adjutant 
Browne, Royal Marines, of a son. 

At Westhorpe, Nottinghamshire, the Lady of 
Rob. Warrant!, Esq. late Majot nth Dim. of a son. 

In Kilkenny, the Lady of Lieut. Arthur Wight- 
inan, 21st Fusilecrs, of a daughter. * 

At Plymouth, the Lady of Lieut. Stephen 
Butcher, R.N. of a daughter. 

Jan. 1 0th. At Eaglcsearnie, the Lady of Major- 
fien. the Hon. Patrick Stuart, of a daughter. 

Jan. 10th. The Lady of Major-Gen. Muoro, of 
Poyntr, field, of a son. 

Jan. I3th. The Lady of Capt. LilHcrnp, com- 
manding His Majesty's ships in ordinal y , Ports- 
mouth, of a son. 

Jan. 25th, at Nevvpoit Pagnall, the Lady of 
Lieut. George Morris, R.N. of a son. 

In London, the Lady of the Hon. Lieut-Col. 
Standish O'Grady, M.P. of a daughter. 

At Athlonc, the Lady of R. Fitzgerald Ring, 
Esq. 08th Light Infantry, of a daughter. 

At the Royal Barracks, Dublin, the Lady ol 
Capt W. Bayly, 92nd Highlanders, of a son. 

MARRIED. 

Dec. lKth. At East Stouchonsc Chapel, Lieut. 
H. (». Stiuldy, H.N. of Paignton, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Davy Elba, of the same place, widow of the late 
J. W. Ellia, Esq. R.N. late Dispenser of Green- 
wich Hospital. 

At Westhourne, Lieut, Worstold, R.N. to Miss 
Maria Atm Ilipkin, of Rccion Park. 

At Camberwell, Robert Malcolm, Esq. Surgeon, 
Royal Navy, to Caroline, widow of James W'll 
kinson, Esq. late of Malta. 

Doe. 30th. At Cork, Capt, John P. Westropj), 
11th Regiment, only sou of the late Colonel 
Westropp of the Royal Marines, to Eliza Albina, 
daughter of Richard Spread, Esq. of Bally cannon, 
County of Cork. 

Dee. 30th. Capt. Edward Twopenny, 78TU 
Highlanders, son of the Rev. Richard Twopenny, 
Rector of Little Caslertou, to Elizabeth Deborah, 
eldest daughter of the late John Burnett, Esq. 
Judge-Admiral of Scotland. 

Jan, 27th, at Woodford Church, Lieut.-ColoucI 
Thornton, Oren. Guards, to Sophia, second daugh- 
ter of Brice Pearse, Esq. of Munklam, Essex. 

At Castle Hyde Church, Capt. Abrahan* Craw- 
ford, R.N. to Sophia, daughter of the Rev. J. 
Mocktcr, of Rockville. 

At Mylor, Cornwall, Capt. R. Boucant, of the 
East India Service, to Miss W. Penn, only 
daughter of Mr. James Penn, of li. M. Victualling 
Department at Mylor. 

In London, Capt. Litchfield, Roy al Navy, to 
Louisa, only daughter of the late Henry Charles 
Litchfield, Esq. 

Jan. 4lh. At Montrose, Capt, Archibald Mac- 
uclH, Forfar Militia, formerly Captain in the 01st 
Regiment, son of the late Colonel ArcblSaW 


Macneill, of Colonsay, Argyleahire, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter ofAke late Colin Alison, K»q. 
of Easter Brakie. 

Jan. 5th. At Fo B enj am In Htwtjpnti 

R.N. of the Coast Guard wp on, Polruan, Jo Miss 
H carle, daughter of Capt.THearle, R*N. cV rWey.. 

Jan. Rth. At Glenbuckie House, Perthshire, 
Capt. Robert Stewart, of the Hon. $Mt India 
Company’s Service, Bengal Establishment, to 
Anne, eldest daughter of Capt. Duncan Stewart, 
of (Denbnckic. 

At llailly Cottage, near Largs, Capt. W» 

Kent, R. N. to Susannah Elizabeth, third daughter' 
of the late John Rankin, Esq. of Greenock. 

In I'eter’s Chinch, Dublin, Capt. Kelsall»of the*, 
70th Regiment, to Sarah, only daughter of Thomas 
Holmes, of Upper Bagot.street, Esq. 

At Reading, T. Kirkby, Esq. R.N. to Louisa, 
eldest daughter of the late K. Becher, Esq. of the 
East India Company’s Service. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 27th 1830. Colonel Armstrong, h. p. 
Nova Scotia Fencibles. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONELS, 

Jones, h. p. 81st Foot. 

C. P. Barton, h. p. Unattached. 

Feb. 28th. In London, Denby, East Judin 
Company’s Service. 

May 23id. At Ber ham pore, Morrell, East India 
Company’s Service. 

June 23rd. At Worcester, Grant, East India 
Company’s Service. 

June 25th. At Calcutta, Monatt, East ludla 
Company’s Service. 

MAJORS. 

l'Vlding, 23rd Foot. 

April 30th. At Cumberland, Hodgson, East 
Iudia Company’s Service. 

Mallory, h. p. Unattached. 

CAPTAINS. 

Oct. 31st, 1829. At Campbeltown, Argyllshire, 
Frederick Campbell, b. p. 94th Foot. 

March 1st, 1830. Ballinghall, h, p. Rl. Marines. 

April 9th. Lord Elibank, h. p. Colds. Gds, 

April 29th. Keith, h. p. Royal Marines. 

Quin, h. p. 25th Foot. 

May 28(h. Hancock, late of Royal Marines. 

June 4th. At Hobart’s Town, New South 
Wales, Hughes, (J3rd Foot. 

In Dublin, Keogh, late 4th Royal Veteran Bat. 

June 10th. At Bombay, Story, 20th Foot. 

Leith, 49th Foot. 

July 21st. In India, Andrews, 44th Foot 

Sept. 29th. Chartres, h. p. Royal Marines. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Aug. loth, 1828. At Leominster, United States, 
Solomgn, h. p. 104th Foot. 

May 3rd, 1829. Carne, h. p, 58th Foot. 

Aug. 23rd, 1830. , At Corittin, near Bath, Eyre, 
h. p. I6llr Foot. 

* Hammond, 0th Foot. 

Sept. 24th. At Jamaica, Coonibe, Royal Arfil. 

TEueas Macpherson, h. p. 03rd Foot. 

Oct, 24th. At Hcadington, near Oxford, Ro«M 
ley, h. p. 4th Dragtons. 

Breton, h. p. 36th Foot. , '!*.& 

©ct, 8lst. At Quebec, Weathermens, ty-gf 
Canadian Fencibles. 
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DEATHS. 


Oct, 26th. Pancrazi, h. p. Corsican Rangers. 

Nov. 2nd. At Boulogne, Windsor, b. p. 62nd 

Foot. 

Nov. 26th. Rudd, Fort Major at Sheerness. 

Dec, 21 st* Sutcliffe, late 1st Iloyal Veteran 
Battalion. 

Jen. 12th. Barford, h. pi Royal Marines. 

aSCtQND-LIKlI TENANTS AND ENSIGNS. 

Wright, late 6th Royal Veteran Battalion. 

Feb. 0th, 1830. Davidson, Royal Marines. 

Feb. 19th. Bassan, it. p. Royal Marines. 

Beckwith, Royal Marines. 

Newbolt, b. p. 2nd Ceylon Regiment. <- 

Aug. 23rd, 1820. At Vastizza, in tbe Morea, 
Dep.-Assist.-Com.-Gen. Toole. 

July 8th, 1830. Surgeon Boggs, h. p. Staff. 

June 6th. At Sea, Assist. Sur. Leithead, 2nd Ft. 

Dec. 13th. At Woolwich, Veterinary Surgeon 
Percival, Royal Artillery. 

APOTHECARIES. 

Sept. 3rd. At Quebec, Montgomery, h. p. Staff. 

Nov. 12th. At Malta, lliff, h. p. Staff'. 

Drowned in the Bay of Coquimbo, South Ame- 
rica, by the accidental upsetting of a boat, whilst 
proceeding from the ship to the shore, Capt. 
A. B. Bingham, of the Thetis frigate. 

Oct. 16th, At Glasgow, Lieut.-Gen. David 
Shank. This veteran officer commenced his mili- 
tary career as a Lieutenant in the Loyalists, under 
the Earl of Dnnmore, in Virginia, in 1776. He 
was present at the defence ot Goyn’s Island ; and 
at the battle of Long Island, 27th Aug. 1776, lie 
served as a volunteer. In the following year lie 
was appointed to a Lieutenancy in the Queen's 
Rangers. He was present when (ion. Howe’s 
army moved into New Jersey, and when it em- 
barked for the Chesapeake. He iva? engaged* in 
the battle of Brandywine, when out of twenty- 
one officers present of his regiment, fourteen were 
killed and wounded. Such was the conduct of 
the gallant corps, that Gen. Knyphausen, who 
commanded the column it led that day, desired 
his Aide de-Camp on the held of battle, to inform 
Gen. Sir William Howe, he had not words suffi- 
cient to expiess the good conduct of the Rangers. 
Lieut. Shank commanded the picket of his regiment 
at the battle of Germanstow n , near Philadelphia, on 
the 4th of Oct. and bad the good fortune to check the 
column of the rebels who attacked the right of the 
army, for which service he was warmly thanked 
by his commanding officer. Lieut. Shank conti- 
nued on all occasions to participate with the corps 
In its fatigues, toils, and dangers, and was with 
the army on its retreat troin Philadelphia, and at 
the buttle of Monmouth. In 1778 he succeeded 
to a company. He was with the regiment at the 
siege of Charlestown ; returned to New York 
with Sir Henry Clinton, and was immediately 
after engaged m the skirmish at* Springfield. 
Being selected by Colonel Simroe, Capt, Shank 
was appointed, in 1770, to a troop of Drigoons ; 
and he afterwards commanded the cavalry of the' 
Queen's Rangers in the expedition to Virginia, 
tinder Gefterals Arnold, Philips, and lx>rd Corn- 
wallis, during which period he was most actively 
employed, and particularly engaged in a severe 
action at Spencer's Ordinary. During the defence 
of York Town in 1781, Capt. Shank, under the 
■direction of Colonel TarU tou, was pr&t&iff af the 


yharge on the Due de Lanzun’s cavalry in front 
of the poet of Gloucester, but which was rendered 
abortive by the firm anti judicious position in 
which the enemy received it.,, The surrender of 
the British army took place, Capt. Shank returned 
to New York, and at the peace which soon fol- 
lowed, went hornet, The Queen's Rangers were 
disbanded in 1783, ami from that period till 1791, 
Capt, Shank was on half-pay. On Colonel Simeoe 
being nominated Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada, with leave to raise a small corps of 400 
rank and file, Capt. Shank was appointed senior 
officer, and left to raise # tlie men in England, 
which, having accomplished, his corps was per- 
mitted to take again the name of the Queen’s 
Rangers, were equipped as light infantry, and 
embarked for Canada in 1792. He received 
the brevet of Major in 1794. Major-Gen, Sim- 
eoe, on his return to Europe in 1796, left 
Major Shank in command of the troops in 
Upper Canada. In 1798 he was promoted to 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and retained to England in 
the following year. At the peace of Amiens in 
1802, the Queen’s Rangers were again led need. 
In 1803, Lieut.-Colonel Shank was appointed to 
the Lieutenant-Colonelcy ot the Canadian Fen- 
eibles, commanded by Colonel Thomas Deter. 
Government finding that a spirit of emigration to 
Canada prevailed in the Highlands ot Scotland, 
authorised Colonel Peters to engage to take the 
families of such as chose to enlist, and consequent!} 
about 750 hue >oung men were soon assembled at 
Glasgow ; but being ordered to enibarkTor the 
armj depot, in the Isle of Wight, a spirit of 
distrust lose amongst them that Government did 
not mean to send them to Canada ; mutiny 
ensued, and the corps was ultimately disbanded. 
About one-half immediately engaged in the 78th, 
70th, and othei regiments. About twenty non- 
commissioned officers and drummers were permit- 
ted to remain with the corps, and in 1805, 
embaiked with it for Canada. Col, Shank served 
with the regiment in Canada for some years. He 
became a Major-General in 1811 ; and a Lieute- 
nant-General in 1823. 

Dec. 30ih. At his son's residence in the Royal 
Naval Hosp. Stoneliouse, Capt. Vinter, li. p. R. M. 

At Efham, Commander R. Chamberlain, 1822. 

Rear-Admiral John Kendall, retired 1795. He 
accompanied the Hon, Capt. Byron, in the Dol- 
phin ot 20 guns, on a voyage of discovery round 
the world, which was completed in twenty -two 
months and six days. He subsequently served 
under the same commander on the coast of North 
America, where he was promoted, 24th Nov, 1778, 
to the rank of Post Captain, since which time lie 
was not employed. 

Capt. Thomas Thinsh, 1800. 

Lieut| E, B, Sutherland, 1827. 

Lieut. J. N. Martin, R. M. 1779. 

Mr. John Maccanasb, Surgeon R. N. 1706, 

At Wyke Regis, Mr. Wilkinson, aged 79. He 
for a long series of years was an officer employed 
in the command of his Majesty’s Revenue Cruiser 
Greyhound. 

At his bouse, Richmond Terrace, Clifton, in hjs 
91st year, Lieut.-Gen. Bright, late of the Royal 
Marines, and many y*ars Cotprnandaut of the 
Plymouth Division. 

At Taunton, iq his 41*t year ; Isaac Downing, 
Esq. Iktc Major in the 69th Regiment ol Foot. 



DEATHS. 


At the Royal Naval Hospital, Stonehouse, Mr. 
John Dove, Assistant-Surgeon of his Majesty's 
ship, Windsor Castle. 

In Limerick, Lieut Thomas Yokes, late of the 
60th Rifles, 

Jan. 5 h. Suddenly, in the 77th year of his 
age, Mr. Haswell, II. N. father of Capt. Has well > 
K. N. The deceased on the mOriiing of his death 
had been to the Dock yard to receive his pension, 
and on his return to his son’s house, wheie he in- 
tended to (line, was suddenly taken ill, and ex- 
pired in a few minutes. 

Jaa. Ql h. Lieut.-General Lethbridge, aged 71. 
Lieut. -Gen. Robeit Lc% bridge entered the set- 
vice in 1776, at the age of 16, as an Ensign in 
the 60th ; he joined ids legiinent in the same year 
at St. Augustine, in East Florida, He served in 
the expedition under Major-Gen. Augustine 
Provost, to Georgia ; and was at the siege ot 
Sunbury. In 1780 he proceeded to Jamaica, 
wheie he seived five years. In 17 Hi) he joined 
tite 1st battalion 60th at Niagara, from whence he 
accompanied it to Montreal, and served in Cana- 
da till July 1703, when he returned to England, 
in November of the same year, Loid Amherst, 
then Commandcr-in-Chief of lus Majesty’s forces, 
appointed him one of his Aldes-dc-camps, which 
situation he held until the appointment of the 
Duke of York as Commandcr-iu-Chicf in Feb. 
1705. He was then appointed by the Maiquis of 
Townslicnd one of his Aides de-eamps, and con- 
tinued to act as such until his promotion to the 
Majority of the 3id battalion 00th in Dee. 1795 ; 
lie joined his regiment at St. Vincents, and was 
sent to command a post in the Charib country. 
On the termination of hostilities, he returned to 
England, and exchanging into the ‘2nd battalion, 
again pioceeded to Moutreal. The 2nd battalion 
being di at ted, this officer was, in 1802, appomted 
to the 4th battalion, which lie joined iu Jamaica. 
In 1804 he came home, and was appointed lu- 
spectmg Field Officer of the Enniskillen distiict, 
an J subsequently of the .Shrewsbury, in 1812, l^» 
became Inspecting Field Officer of Militia in 
Canada, where lie sewed till 1813, when being 
included in the promotion of Lient.-Gcnerals 
<>f June of that year, he again returned to England? 
and vve believe was not subsequently empteyed. 

Jan. 8th. At Plwnouth,agcd 73, Hicluud Bed- 
dek, Esq. Purser, R. N. 

Jan. 8th. Lient, Thomas Jones, R. N. late of 
his Majesty’s ship Caledonia. 

In London, Major Alex. Watkins, Bengal Service. 

Capt. Henry Atkinson, h. p. of the 20th Light 
Diagoous. 

Jan. Dih. At Ayr, Capt. John Shaw, late of the 
76th Regiment. 

Jau. 14th, At Joy eit, near Hartford, Ann, the 
Wife of Win* 11. Whitehurst, Esq. Purser, R. N. 

Jan. IPth. At his residence', Whitedale House, 
Hambledon, in the 61st year of his age, John 
Eligh, E»q. Rear-Ad. of the Red Squadron, U.U. 

At Ids house, Great Ohesterfordj Essex, aged 
71, James M agents, M.D. the senior physician in 
His Majesty’s navy. Dr. M. was a native of the 
county Down, in Ireland, and was of a very an- 
cient and distinguished family in that country, 
being lineally descended from the Vlsctmnts of 
Heagh. Dr. Magenis entered into the naval ser- 
vice iu early life, serving in the East and West 
Indies, and was present in the glorious battle Of 


(he 12th of April. He was promoted to the rank 
of full surgeon in 1782. Shortly after his promo 
tioti, and in consequence of ill health, occasioned 
by long services in a tsopical climate, he' obtained 
two yesft-s leave of absence, during which period 
he travelled all over Gidmny, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Turkej& %e last ships in which 
Dr. Magcuis served, were the Endymipn and 
Quebec frigates, in tlie latter, however, he did 
not go to sea. The Dr. subsequently settled in 
private practice iu London, but on account of the 
Revolutionary .war, he was in a very few years 
called upon to serve as surgeon and medical 
superintendent of prisoners of war at one of the 
depfits. The prisoners had great reason to be 
grateful on account of Dr. Magenis's appoint* 
inent, for, notwithstanding the most liberal allow- 
ance of provisions aud necessaries of every kind 
ordered by the British government to be sup- 
plied to those unfortunates, but for the zeal 
and integiity of I)r. M., they would have 
been supplied with inferior * articles. The 
Doctor’s services at this depot were not over- 
looked by Lord Spencer, then first Lord of the 
Admiralty, who, on a vacancy occurring in April 
1800, appointed him Physician to the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Plymouth, and afterwards at Haslar 
aud Deal, in which capacity he continued until 
1812, when, from severe attacks of rheumatism, 
he was constrained to go on half-pay. Some 
months after this Dr. M. purchased a small estate 
at Chesterford, in Essex, the residence of the late 
distinguished traveller Mr. Eustace, who died in 
Italy. Di. Magenis was a large and valuable con- 
tributor to the early volumes of the Medical and 
Physical Journal. Some ot his observations have 
been transcribed almost verbatim into more 
standard works, particularly those on dropsy and 
on the use of digitalis in pthisis puitnonalis. 
Besides these he contributed to various other pe- 
riodicals. In his epistolaiy correspondence he 
proved himself a most elegant and nervous writer, 
his language strong and well chosen, and his pe- 
riods short and pithy. Dr. Magenis was remark- 
aide for neatness in dress, and most gentlemanly 
deportment in society j; for his hospitality, and for 
being methodical iu every thing he did. Dr. 
Magenis may be said to have had no acquaint- 
ances — they were all his friends. In the domestic 
arrangements and construction of hospitals, he 
was equally intelligent. 

Jau. 22nd. at Limerick, Alfred Trevelyan, Eaq. 
late of the 32nd Regt. third son of Sir John Tre- 
velyan, Bart. 

Jan. 27Ri. at Brighton, Captain Michael Hare, 
of the Sussex Militia, late of the 6th Regt. of 
Foot, deeply and deservedly lamented by his late 
brother officers and friends. 

April 29, 1880, at Dieppe in France, Capt. G. 
Keith, I|oyai Marines, son of the late Lieut. Alex. 
Keith, fhN. arid grandson of Col. G. Keith, Spa- 
nish R oyai Army, who lost his life at the Pass of 
Gleuskee£t|719, a very near relation of Lord 
M breach al, having followed his and the Preten- 
der’s fortunes from 1715. 

At Reading, in his 74th year, Lieut.-Col. Bal- 
colm, late of the 1st or King’s Dragoon Guards. 

At Huntley, Capt.^ohn Gordon, late 95lli Regt, 

Thomas William Bridges, Esq. of Chessiugton, 
Surrey, formerly of the 4th Dragoon Guards, and 
only Ohild of the late General Thomas Bridges* 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 

From the overflowing evidences we receive of the stiong ami 
general feeling on the subject of a Distinction for servut, we are in- 
duced to promote that object by every means in our power. With 
thi&.vicwv, and in furtherance of the proposition for petitioning lie- 
Majesty, we thiow cmt the following draft of a biief meiuoti.il, fioui 
which all actvssmy (let ills .ue disc irded, the pnntiple done bun 
humbly submit ted to II is Gracious M ijesty. 

The mode of obtaining signatures to such a petition, ami all othu 
proceedings for forwarding it, will of course rest with otheis. The 
measures, however, which may be in consequence adopted, sli ill 10- 
ceive our best support, 

V FI IT ION TO 11U MM, 

We, the officers of your Majesty’* IWnni) Sfiuk l, who, m urn- 
fortuity with existing regulations, have been hitbeifo e\ch dul tiom 
any distinctive mark of service in actual con 11 ids with the mum, 
venture, with dutiful respect, to appeal to your Majesty's sympathy 
andjttstice. 

That -wc have fearlessly and devotedly served our cmmtiy by mu 
and land your Majesty t an attest, — for your Majesty has lought tor 
her amidfet us. 

If honourable scars, unboasted stml un ecu, confei distinction, it u 
our pride that many of us bear while dl June braved them:— -but wo 
wear no external sign to mark us to our peaceful ecnnp itnots, as men 
wfa<* perilled life and limb in their defence. 

- We therefore humbly pray, that your M ijesty may be guciously 
‘ple&sedj to confer upon us some symbol, wlucli may distm >uisb its 
Wearer as one who lias manful! \ discharged the hist rlntv oi ,1 utuur, 
ftiud, if the fortune of war have spared him the ability* is ieid\ to 
resume it the call of his country and your Majesty s commamh 

For this favour, us in duty hound, we shall ever pi ay , \c 


Tb© tuttunortifttiou ©f w X. i" , U I) ri uh I 11^ to » 1 rt« tm out pii mt Nnuibu Sli uld h 
fluit the vh.WA it vn$ in rt m \ vul loi < hi m a 

Jftoirt Iht Sawio sm h.tu biuii nuibt* to tm<l n>nm foi * I) V ( U \ * » tbee, mouth 

“ Blank” will hud tu tla ^<ih litvt i hi„nul in out pun a \mnbu t( tl»* (hjnHiuni <»t 
Which he i|vrib,is, 4 u tson tot the pnsij in< tm »t < lus jmjh 1 

<)»r M Com.Uixt Subscribes” sull sti tint vu promou tin <apu upon whuti Ik utilus n it- 
Insertion 4 l lust u •* jurmiks vwsfiM w»t, tt4i, j-sUt tt- Hun < hi 

Cni«. M vtUl su» ih it wtr hive iidtiuri lin Mst tnmmmm ih n u bit It tlu length <»t th< fuunu 
Km w prevent til us frofti t|oin y . The et ^nomuil tmuiuhi, itspitUnu why |» ht injunis, 

ft Uii|>\vu to us, hut, bunt, latbu &ifh<ult, {ft pulnpilus pnituU thine tin Oml \ in* |. i « mn 
» erf bwiHf being lorwu a. t 

tyX nnabli tor th* pt« wwt to 4© thin ickhowh ii i tltemupl ot I nut If W#])’ 

h 

V* * J * ^l‘pv u> *u# to < «pn r.'er^ui&t so m to Hint hH ohj* t op. W I> « M ll I oth< » 

^ Jenllnel,” <r A Tin ml to Un Wooikn Wtljs,” Milts Vmy* « A In ml 1 > cfj \ s j 
** 9 f, r/* ** Mon 1 An, hjivi bun hu ivul mui 111 ttty i c ©tributu n** dl nmlo 
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CONDITION AND PflOSPEtfTO Of fftt nAft* 

Tun British Navy, in all its operations and changes, is 
to most classes. Politically, it is the palladium of this jWtaftd pMpip 
our pride is gratified in its history, and onr confides&e l^aoaefy 
support. Science watches its progress towards perfection with l^gpj 
attention ; for, to science the Navy is indebted for its existent 1W 
“ oak leviathan” may be termed the child of practical philosophy/ 
astronomer knows, that, on his calculations, the seaman d&fea4« m 
safet) , and general literature is indebted to his soundings W 
pleasing source^ of information. * / 

Ilavmg said thus much on the importance of the subject, sjbsll it 
once enter on the present condition and prospects of the Naijk f ^ 
The service may be congratulated on tlie very abfe 
its elahps and wishes have been recently supported ami 




liM i-La tl jS: ..Llliil 


marked a period in each public department, and the attention of the 
Navy has been roused to a consideration of the present state m tw 
profession with a view to its future improvement; The jtempMet 
atlubuted to Admiral Penrose, some time ago noticed by th$* jotaip. 
has been read by the public with avidity , and although it ^tlined 
little new matter, still the mere fact that it treated of thp 
that the points were strongly put and simply expressed, Wf 

ensure it attention from every class; At a time when 


vulscd by Revolution, And “ the vapours of putrifying 
are polluting the land, every Englishman look$ to the redd ilie£ 
guard of his country, its wooden walls. On the Contiuen^i jigjy 
maybe called upon to act only an auxiliary part ; but otoM mtom 
she is first, and the whole commeice of the world is at her dispoiak 
That it is the policy of England to depend mainly on hue# $ iik 
means of attacking her enemies, and as a protection egejtait& for4g*j 
invasion, is daily becoming more evident ; and mufey tbtesp 
stances it was tint Penrose's pamphlet attracted such general notice* 
The country was surprised to be informed just at the period vylio» 
she w as expecting to draw on lief resources, that, by a pMUW of 
management and abuse, these resources were scarcely 


management and abuse, these resources were scarcely prawip®! 
instead of keeping pace with improvement in foreign 
science in its other branches at home, our dockyards pffcff InlM 
no w ay advanced in point of efficiency since the pes&e > tWrf 
ment had invariably been treated by the Navy Board of 
l W4 that, in short, to “ leave well aWue/ had been the wrt# 
to whose care the groat and |f^#4ior arm of the 
entrusted, * * i 

Right or wrong, indignation was the ^general feeling f awl t 
of the pamphlet was great a» its coaiMpendea were immoiw 





principal proposal* me systematic pistrucvmn oj our 9 
the practice of gunnery, originally suggested % Sj* 
was immediately acceded to, and a m ngval gunnery^ on fp|d 
the Excellent at Portsmouth, though at present 

,n Enwm5 V siSTuctfew, n-lmt naval oflMtt* US* *ww, «%, 

V S. .Tcht**. No. 2B. Mabch 1031. * y \ 
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CONDITION AND PROSPKCTS OP T1IK NAVY. 


different ways, made public their opinions ; and the observations which 
follow, owe their rise to the perusal of a pamphlet by a “ Commander/’ 
which purports to boa supplement to that above mentioned. It speaks 
well for the profession to have $o able an advocate. The writer evinces 
high feeling and a cultivated understanding, and commands our re- 
spect, although many of the following remarks are directly opposed to 
his Views. 

After a preamble, of which much might have been spared, as few 
care about the feelings of an anonymous writer, which, as he aims at 
concealment, can scarcely be supposed sincere, — importance alone 
attaches to his facts, — lie goes on to the subject of the classification of 
our ships, a subject already treated in detail in the pages of this Journal ; 
but first lie indulges in some speculations and alarms about the naval 
power of the United States. Let him make his mind easy upon that 
score. So little is the great inland and agricultural mass of the Ame- 
rican population, which lias extended so rapidly to the westward of late 
years, interested about maritime affairs ; indeed, so anxious are they 
to keep power and emolument out of the hands of their rivals, the old 
Atlantic States, that in the President’s last message, lie avowed it 
was not the intention of the Government to do more tlmn maintain the 
small existing force afloat ; and that in future, the care of the naval de- 
partment would be to accumulate in the navy yards, such a stock of 
materials as would be sufficient, in the event of a. war, to build and 
equip a fleet. Now as any struggle for maritime superiority would 
probably be as short as it would be fierce; we “ calculate” that our 
Transatlantic friends mean wisely to have nothing to say to it, and 
that whilst we are “ battling the watch,” the Americans intend to look 
on, secure from foreign aggression, tranquil from policy and good sense, 
and strong in the firmness of their union. 

With regard to France, the author is right. The extraordinary 
care which our enlightened neighbours have devoted to their marine, 
has created a promise of formidable results. They have reconstituted 
their Naval Estblishments, which have now an ensemble well worthy of 
our imitation. They have followed the example of the Americans, in 
building powerful ships, and have encouraged and adopted every 
improvement in Nautical science. Determined that no possible chance 
of advantage shall have been overlooked in the event of war, it is 
the object of the French to give their officers a proper scientific edu- 
cation ; and it has been asserted on good authority, that the French 
naval officers form one of the most talented and best informed 
classes in that country, that thev are full of ardour, and burning to re- 
deem their fame. The policy of their Government is clear. They will 
not attempt to cope with us, as formerly, single-handed, but it will be 
their care to place themselves in such a position, as that on hostilities 
commencing, they may be a nucleus round which the other navies of 
Europe may form. Their dockyards afe small, but well organized 
and complete ; and for *he tops and discipline, let those speak who 
have witnessed their performances in the Mediterranean. 

The classification of our ships is of vast importance, and difficult, 
not so much in the suggestion, as in the execution. We have but 
to look to what oilier nations are doing in order to determine on the 
best rates, throwing aside all attachment to old models, and suiting 
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our opinions nwl speculations to the times. The most obvious arrange- 
ment seems to be that hitherto adopted by the Americans, and in the 
course of being followed by the French. t 

I. A large three-decked ship, carrying from 120 to 130 guns, like 
the Pennsylvania (3010 tons), Wagrani and Nelson. 

II. A two-decked ship, like the Ohio, carrying with guns on*her 
gangways, 102 guns, tvithout them 90. 

Ill- A 00-gun frigate, not less than 1700 tons, like Brandywine, 

( 1 7*^0 tons,) and Barham, (170*0.) 

IV. A corvette from 24 to 23 guns, like the Boston, (700 tons,) 
or what the razeed I/Aigle will be, and wliat the ships built after the 
Hebe, and cut down, would be. 

V. A ten-gun brig, and 

VI. The separate but not less important class of steamers. 

In such ships, and in such only, British seamen will stand a fair 
chance. They will be in the situation where their bravery and noble 
spirit alone deserve to be placed, by a country which owes much 
of its riches and success to their exertion. These are unexceptionable 
classes, containing English frigates, which can never receive orders 
"not to engage ships of superior force/* meaning American frigates; 
and in which Captains will never be placed in the heart-breaking 
dilemma of either running away from an enemy nominally of the same 
class and with the same number of decks, and being branded in his 
country as a coward, or of submitting to be butchered and disgraced 
by a ship large enough to swallow him. 

Such must be the inevitable consequence of following the suggestions 
of the "Commander/' A 74, such as the Northumberland, which lie 
recommends, would not be a safe ship to sendee sea on a declaration of 
war. If she had the misfortune to fall in \yith the North Carolina, a two- 
decked ship of 102 guns, the Americans would laugh at her and blow her 
to atoms. Besides, were such a class proposed, instead of the Northum- 
berland, which did not sail particularly well, the writer might have re- 
commended the beautiful, the swift, the handy Bulwark. With regard 
to the Baltic requiring ships of a small draft of water, let him visit the 
remains of the St. Lawrence, on the lakes, a two-decked ship of 2305 
tons, run up by Sir James Yco, in six weeks, and he will find, that that 
immense vessel only drew eighteen feet of water. Nelson certainly 
gained many of his victories in such ships as the Ramillies ; but it is 
doubtful whether that illustrious hero would accomplish much now in 
such an English two-decker, against, for instance, a ship called last 
year the Royal Charles, at L’Oricnt, a 100-gun French two-decker. 
So long as nine years ago, Mr. Tupinier published his opinions on this 
class : he says, 

“ An unanswerable reason ought to induce us to discontinue having 74- 
gun ships of the line; this is, that frigates, armed with long twenty-four 
pounders being at present numerous in foreign navies, whenever it happens 
that the state of the weather will not permit one of these ships to use her 
lower-deck guns, she will have but the long eighteen pounders of her main- 
deck to oppose to one of the new frigates, and her safety and the honour of her 
flag will be compromised. Now, it frequently happens, that owing to their 
lower tier of guns being carried so low, our seventy-fours are obliged to keep 
the ports of their thirty-six pounders closed, particularly the lee ones; and 
1 ‘ u 2 
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it follows, that the most disastrous position for them to be in, whilst engaged 
with a twenty-four-pounder frigate, would be to have tlie weather gage of 
her/' 

The idea, then, of continuing the antiquated seventy-four, must be 
dismissed. Cut them down to such splendid frigates as the Barham, 
which may be economically done. The Lancaster and Winchester mea- 
sure only 1460 tons, that is, they are 290 tons smaller than the foreign 
sixties. The Barham performed admirably, and wlion she lay at Spit- 
head, on her return from the West Indies, was in every respect a credit 
to the British Navy. 

After reading the above, can it be believed that' ? a naval officer 
should write in this way ? The pamphlet, speaking of the Endymion, 
of 44 guns and 1260 tons, says, “ Such' a ship, well-manned and well- 
managed, might go alongside the finest single-decked ship in the world” 
(the Potomac for instance, a 1750 ton 60) “ with perfect confidence 
of success/* She must be a witch indeed. 

The new Nondescripts, frigates mounting only 36 guns, of heavy 
calibre, are generally found fault with. Tlie Commander naturally 
asks, what are they meant for ? A corvette might fairly decline to 
fight them, and a sixty would annihilate them. Another novelty has 
just been announced ; we give her size and armament alongside of an 
American's of the same class, which will speak for itself. 


Ships. 

Date. 

Description of Guns, 

No. of Guns. 

Tons. 

Men. 

New English Corvettes 
Acorn and Argus. 

1831 

18 Medium 32 pounders 

L 

IS 

rude i 500 

Not known. 

Arneiican Cui vette 
Lexington. 

I Hit! 

4 Long 24 poutidets 

20 Medium ditto 

21 

030 

1 Capt, *1 Lie it ts. 

8 Mids. 180 Men. 


The idea of converting the 46 and 42-gun frigates into fine cor- 
vettes is excellent ; and the actual transformation of L’Aigle bids fair 
for the execution of this just and reasonable project. 

All agree in condemning the vfrhole race * of, frigate-built, 28s, 
26s, and 24s, called sloops-of-war ; and it is only a pity that the talents 
of such men as Sir Robert Seppings, Dr. Inman, and Capt. Symonds, 
should have been thrown away in the construction of such trash. This 
condemnation is extended over the well-known experimental corvettes, 
not in point of form, for the Columbine is, perhaps, the prettiest and 
the fastest vessel of her size that ever swam, hut in point of utility. 
Some are even bold enough to ask, what is the use of an 18-gun 
brig as at present* armed ? Fatally have we purchased our experi- 
ence of the total inefficiency of these ^vessels. The fate of Peake, 
of Manners, and of Dickenson, and their gallant companies, who fell a 
sacrifice to the employifient of this class, might have taught us more 
wisdom. In carrying despatches, looking after privateers, and acting 
as scouts to a fleet, they are constantly, as we found to our cost, liable 
to the chance of falling in with large corvettes, and the numerical 
force of the guns they carried, forbade their captains to decline the une- 
qual contest. The<praclice of converting them into Shipptes, as was 
frequently done by the late Admiralty, is not without precedent; the 
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sailing of the Scorpion in the war was considerably improved by the 
addition of a third mast. Politically they carry greater importance 
thus rigged. The South American States were found to pay atten- 
tion to the “ corvetta” when they thought nothing of a brig. But 
brig or ship, it is neither just nor politic to put officers into vessels itt 
which they feel themselves bound to engage a superior enemy. ‘For- 
tunately, m the case of these vessels, there is a simple remedy : con- 
vert them into 10-gun brigs, and give them a more powerful armament, 
say 2 long eighteens and 8 medium 24-pounders. Thus, the weight 
would not be increased, but would be carried to greater advantage, ana 
although an expensive vessel of her class, she would be very effective, 
and certainly not liable to the, cruel fate which she invariably expe* 
riences, as at present equipped. 

We now come to the useful but much abused 10-gun brig, and we 
make bold to say, that with a few alterations in the build, a more eco- 
nomical and effective class, for general purposes, does not exist in the 
Navy. All who have commanded them admit them to be excellent 
sea-boats, and they have been known to sail, as in the instance of the 
Calliope, which tried with Pandora, as well as the eighteens. , . Such 
vessels are better than schooners. How many have gone round Cape 
Horn ! a voyage which no American schooner, with her long masts 
and low hull could with safety attempt. In addition to a fuller bow 
and more beam, we would add to the recommendations of the “ Com- 
mander/' a little lining in the run, and the lump to be removed in her 
bilge just under the main channels. 

To carry mails they are infinitely superior to the old hired packet. 
They are on a more respectable footing, and have accommodations 
scarcely inferior. The class which they superseded, whose principal 
dimensions were limited by the Navy. Board, were complete coffins, 
and unsightly to look at. The following statement may be relied on. 
The fastest rate ever attained by the Princess Elizabeth hired packet, 
never exceeded eight arid a half knots, whereas the Frolic, 10-gun 
brig, also a packet, has been known to go nine knots on a bow-line. 

Steam-ships, the existence of which is not hinted at by the pam- 
phlet, will form the sixth class. hat powerful engine of modern war- 
fare aught to* enter largely into every naval person's consideration. 
In this we are preceded by the French. Impressed with the im- 
portance of having steam inen-of-war, our neighbours, as early as 
1820, sent two officers to America to ascertain and report upon the 
properties of the celebrated steam-vessels of that country. They were 
(’apt. Mongery of the Navy, and M. Marestier of the Corps of Ma- 
rine Engineers. Both accounts have been published by the French 
Government, and in speaking of the labours of M. Marestier, the 
Members of the Institute say, “ they do honour to the corps which 
produced such an engineer,* as well as to the naval administration 
which employed him." * • * 

The Minister of Marine, in his report which prefaces the printed 
Budget of 1830, announces— 

a That the arrangements necessary to the transformation of the cannon 
foundry of the Island of lndret, on the Loire, into an establishment for the 
supply of engines for the use of the steam-ship dock-yard at that place, were 
not commenced till the end of 1828. However, notwithstanding the delays 
occasioned by a severe winter, it is presumed that the works will be suffijj 
ciently advanced for them to be inactive operation by the beginning of 1830* 
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, This steam dock-yard has already litted out one vessel, Le Pelican. 
She had four wheels and four engines, of 60 horse power; the length 
153 feet. The machine was made at Indret, and the engineers who 
directed it belonged to the establishment. Two steam-frigates are 
now building at this place, the Castor and Crocodile. They are sister 
shipp : length on deck, 161 English feet ; keel, 150; extreme breadth 
on deck (where the timbers in the fore and after parts curve outwards 
to cover the wheel which is amidships), 36 feet, 4 inches; breadth 
amidships, 25 feet; and calculated to draw about 12 feet water. 
They will be armed according to a Ministerial dispatch of the 25th of 
Feb. 1830, which orders that steam-frigates of from l2() to 200 horse- 
power and upwards, are to be armed with six 24-pounder carronades, 
and three of Paixhans’ new guns, carrying a hollow shell shot, and 
having a twelve inch bore. The weight of this gun is inferior to that 
of a long 32-pounder. 

Last May, the keels of three other steam-ships were being laid down 
at Indret — -the Chimere, Salamandre, and Vautour, of the same dimen- 
sions as those decribed above. In short, the French had nine armed 
steam-ships afloat, and nine were constructing in 1830, that is, their 
steam navy already consists of eighteen ships. When we consider 
this fact ; when we consider the powers of the steam-ship, that she 
may, almost under all circumstances, escape from a sailing vessel, ami 
may have it in her power, as in the instance of a calm, to destroy a 
three-decker ; when we hear captains in the navy avow that at the 
breaking out of a war, they would sooner command a cruising steam- 
ship than the favoured Endymion, — it is really surprising — melancholy 
— to find that there is not one steam man-of-war on our Navy List. 
That although a house has been finished some time, the construction of 
engines has not even commenced in our dock-yards ; and, finally, tl at a 
naval officer should in writing on the State of the Navy, not refer 
to the existence of a steam-ship ! Can it be believed that a nation 
which claims the honour of the invention, should be so stupidly 
behindhand in its most important application ? 

Our sixth class then should consist of large and small vessels, and 
the larger or steam-frigate should have an establishment as novel as its 
wondrous engine. Supposing her of 800 or 1000 tons burden, 4 cap- 
tain should command her with four lieutenants ; the office of master, as 
at present constituted, being much better performed by lieutenants, 
with a proportion of midshipmen and warrant officers. 140 men would 
be sufficient to manage lier simple sails, and man two powerful boats and 
two swift galleys. She should be armed with four of Gen. Miller's 
bomb-cannon, two long 24-pounders, and four 68 pound carronades ; 
in all ten guns. A draft of twelve feet water would be quite sufficient. 
As many of the portions of the engine as possible, with the boilers, 
should be situated below the surface of the water ; the boilers ought to 
be many^at least six or eigh(», with a means of stepping the communi- 
cation, as fitted by the french, to prevent an accident occurring to one, 
affecting the whole engine. Those parts unavoidably exposed, as the 
paddle-boxes, should be defended by a barricade, or covering of felt 
or cotton, sufficiently thick to destroy the effect of a shot, and covered 
with patent water-proof coating and tarpaulin to defend it from the 
weather. Colonel Ifaixhans, moreover, recommends fortifying the bow 
with plates of iron. With the power of making from ten to twelve 
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miles an hour, with all the capabilities enumerated, and shot-proof, 
who would not be proud to earn his laurels and make his fortune in 
such a splendid vessel ? • 

The command of the smaller steamers should devolve on command- 
ers or lieutenants, according to circumstances. Ttey would be dis- 
posable for general purposes, for the service of the seaports, for carry- 
ing mails and despatches, to attend fleets and line-of-battle ships, and 
occasionally to look after privateers. 

The administration of the Navy is a point little attended to in the 
profession. Accustomed to a system of discipline which commands 
unlimited obedience, officers are unwilling to examine or to question 
the motives or power of thqse who are above them in authority. 
Thus it is that complaints and recriminations are constantly raised 
against the inferior agents of the government, whilst no attention 
whatever is bestowed on the focus from whence all these errors radiate. 
There is no public service which requires more uniformity of action 
than the Navy, and yet there is none so disjointed in all its parts. We 
have an Admiralty to give us laws and orders ; a Navy Board, reckon- 
ing in its numbers at this moment, one admiral and one retired cap- 
tain, to construct our ships ; an Ordnance Board, composed of army offi- 
cers, to supply our guns, and a Victualling Board, at the head of which 
is a Major-general, all corresponding together by letter, or in a great 
measure independent of each other. How is it possible then to expect 
that so unconnected a body can produce an advantageous effect ? The 
consequence is, that we find responsibility improperly bestowed, and 
many important functions inadequately fulfilled. It is hard, under 
these circumstances, to find fault with individuals. It is but fair to 
give them credit for doing their best, and few have sinecures. It is 
the system which requires remodelling, and as the “ Commander” ob- 
serves, there never was a finer opening for a young statesman to dis- 
tinguish himself and gain the gratitude of the nation, than that which 
is now presented to the first Lord of the Admiralty. 

In 1828, it was recommended to the Finance Committee to increase 
the Council or Junior Lords of the Admiralty from four to six. Now, 
as the object of the Committee # was reduction, the necessity of such 
a measure must have been pressing : let then one of these be the 
Comptroller of the Navy, and the other the Major-General of the 
Victualling Office. There would be no additional expense to the 
country, and no inconvenience, as both these officers are constantly at 
the Admiralty, but viva voce communications and uniformity of action. 
This would also give room for the permanent appointment of one of 
the Lords as an inspector, an office of crying necessity. 

The system of inspection, admirable in its effects, and peculiarly 
gratifying to the Navy, was one of the chief amongst the various 
benefits which accrued to u$ on the appointment of our illustrious 
Sovereign to be Lord High Admiral ; and during the shortfcperiocl of 
its existence, it gave an impulse which is not to this hour forgotten. 
Wliat a check was it upon neglect or indifference, and what a reward 
for the three years* labours of a captain to know, that on his return 
to his country, his ship would be visited by one well capable of esti- 
mating and rewarding his zeal and exertions, who would condescend to 
listen to his suggestions and ask his opinions ! Such a man returned 
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to Ms fireside-proud of his profession, and happy that the result of his 
endeavours had been witnessed, and his merits (at least) acknowledged. 

With regard to the Ordnance Board composed, as above mentioned, 
of army officers, it frequently occurs that plans and opinions are sub- 
mitted to them founded on some intricate question of ship-building, 
and requiring, to decide upon them, a knowledge of the actual prac- 
tice of naval gunnery in all weathers and in all situations. What can 
a soldier be expected to know on questions so purely naval? A 
natural but hopeless suggestion occurs, that a proportion of naval offi- 
cers should sit at the Board equal to the relative value $md importance 
of the army and navy stores over which the department presides. 

On the subject of the Victualling Office, it may not be uninteresting 
to quote some portions of the Report of the Count d’Argont, that pre- 
cedes the ordinance, suppressing the French Victualling Office, and 
creating a Fifth Direction at the Admiralty under the title of the 
Victualling Direction. 

Paris, 13tli December. 1830. 

“ Sm, — The service of victualling the navy forms a separate establish- 
ment, which is neither in accordance with the principles of ministerial 
responsibility, with the rules of general subordination, nor with the pre- 
cautions prescribed by law in matters of public expenditure. In fact, a 
Victualling Office established at Paris, placed in juxtaposition with the 
Admiralty, and not incorporated with it, is not subject in its details to the 
orders of the Minister. By the forms of the establishment, and bv the na- 
ture of its relations, it is independent of that general system which centres 
every thing in the Admiralty- It follows, that on subjects relating to the 
details of a service over which he has no real control, but only an imper- 
fect general superintendence, although the minister may be under a no- 
minal, it is unjust to impose upon him a real responsibility. This separa- 
tion of the Victualling Board, which is felt at the centre, is doubly incon- 
venient at the extremities. In the seaports, the agents of this office form a 
distinct body, which only communicates with the central Establishment, and 
only receives its orders from that quarter, and is consequently quite clear of 
the authority of the Prefet Maritime (Port Admiral), and of the superin- 
tendence of the inspectors, in direct opposition to the rules which govern the 
rest of the service. ******* 

a The ordinance which I have the hpnour to submit to your Majesty, is 
intended to make the victualling of the Navy a part of the general system ; 
if your Majesty deigns to approve of it, measures have been taken that it 
may be put in execution after the 1st of January 1831. 

“ 1 am, &c. See. See. 

(Signed) Count d'Argout.” 

Then follows the ordinance. 

The Dock-yards are a part of the Navy Board, and are as much sepa- 
rated from the general service as it is possible to divide two departments 
so intimately connected. To show the way they are governed : — At 
Deptford there is no chief officer ; at Weolwich-yard all are masters ; 
Chatham jpd Sheerness, eighteen miles apart, are under the same in- 
dividual, a civilian ; Portsmouth and Plymouth, under naval officers ; 
and Pembroke, in a new character, under the master shipwright. How 
simple it would be to appoint a naval officer to all, with rank according 
to tne importance of the Dock-yard. At Woolwich, such an arrange- 
ment would be particularly beneficial, as now, officers fitting out, have 
no head to apply to. * 

The accounts seem to partake of the general character. “ The pre- 
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sent system of Navy accounts,” says Mr. Abbot in 1828, “ is altogether 
disjointed, and made up of many elaborate branches without a trunk to 
unite them.” 

Now for the actual arrangements of the Dock-yards. Before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, Mr. Barrow stated the follow- 
ing comparison between the management of a private yard, and one 
of our Dock-yards. 

“ In Woolwich yard we have two hundred and forty-eight shipwrights, 
eighteen clerks, six masters of trades, eight foremen, eight measurers, eleven 
cabin-keepers; besides surgeon, boatswain, warders and other people. In 
the private yard, where I said there were two hundred and fifty wiipwrighte, 
there is one foreman, one measurer, two clerks, and ten labourers. In our 
Dock -yards, the price of productive labour, compared to that of unproductive, 
is as 1 to 3J; that is to say, for every 3/. &v. paid to the men, there is 1/. paid for 
superintendence and other expenses of the yard, which is certainly enormous. 

In one of the principal Dock-yards in France, the superintendence bears 
a proportion to the labour of 1 to 

Such is the organization of the British Navy ; and it cannot be too 
often repeated, that if it goes wrong, it is the system, not the indi- 
vidual which is to blame. It is unjust to Leap obloquy upon the 
surveyor of the Navy, and then to find fault with him for replying 
when he is attacked. On the contrary, the honest warmth, free from afi 
mystification, which Sir Robert Seppings has evinced in the pages of 
this Journal, should be hailed as a pledge of his sincerity. To be 
branded at once with ignorance, obstinacy and ill-will, was too much 
to be borne, ami we surely have a better earnest of upright conduct 
from the virtuous indignation which repels the attack of the accuser 
than from that dogged indifference which is mute under the unmerited 
lash. The dagger of the assassin is not less fatal, because it stabs you 
in the dark. 

It is known that Sir Robert is an advocate of the system of razeeing 
at the Navy Board. The scientific journals of Europe are so many 
records of his talents and indefatigable exertions. The institution of 
the splendid Naval Museum at Somerset House is a monument of his 
public spirit, and were all departments as well filled, we should not 
now complain of the absence of it Naval Library. Sir Robert's general 
k indues of maimer and attention to the professional suggestions of 
officers who have seen him on business, are not, we believe, impeached, 
and instead of being dabbed at by every naval scribbler, he is justly 
entitled, in many respects, to command the respect and gratitude of the 
Navy. 

These remarks apply equally to the case of another individual, who 
has fallen under the severe displeasure of the “ Commander.” The 
accomplished writer referred to, is well able to fight his own battles : 
a veteran in literature, he ne^ds not our defence. 

Before taking leave of the “ Pamphlet,” it may be well to give his 
Coimnandership a hint about duelling, for the laws of which, see the 
last number of the Journal. He says in his preface, that if he has 
offended any body, “ he will be forthcoming at any time in the cha- 
racter of a gentleman.” The English of which is, that he will fight 
them. Now, the two individuals above mentioned are the only ones 
to which this intimation can possibly apply ; but the author may rest 
secure, that the one is too busy, and the other too snug at his cottage. 
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to think of exposing their bodies at this inclement season to his 
weapon. Besides, had he the misfortune to shoot or stab one or both 
of tnem in such if quarrel, what would Sir Richard say to him ? He 
would certainly be remanded. 

We now come'to consider the officers of the Navy, and we enter upon 
the subject with satisfaction, as one treating of a class of pefsons who 
for noble conduct, general information, and simplicity of manners, are 
not excelled. No maladministration affects them. With their articles 
of war as undefined as their native element, they have always gone 
straightforward, implicitly obedient to their instructions, but not the 
less grateful for any encouragement which may have been from time 
to time accorded to them. The present Admiralty are well acquainted 
with their wants. They know the relative merits of the old and young 
schools, and will so amalgamate the two us to produce an efficient Navy. 

It has been recently stated, that “ a deficiency in seamanship exists 
at this moment.” To the Navy this slur certainly does not apply, for 
formerly, on the same authority, “ Lieutenants could seldom be procured 
sufficiently versed in seamanship to perform, during the most active part 
of the war, the common duties of seamanship,” and were frequently 
obliged to quit their ships in consequence. Now, excepting in a very 
few cases, no such disgrace has befallen ns for the last ten years. The 
improved state of the Merchant Service is likewise a direct contradic- 
tion to this statement. Look at the practice twenty years ago. What 
shall we say to reeving geers through two blocks as big as hogsheads, 
and lowering a yard half way down to reef a course ? The seamen of 
1831 would scorn such ignorance of principles. Did the seaman of 
old understand sailmaking, ropemaking, and shipbuilding, as he now 
does ? Did he in any way understand the mechanism of the machine 
over which he had the control? No; the good old “ rule of thumb” 
was his guide. Let the able writer who asserted this, go on board the 
Belvidera, Action, or Sapphire, in Portsmouth harbour, or the first 
outward bound West Indiaman which anchors at Spithead, and then 
let us hear what he says about modern seamanship. 

There is one hardship upon officers which ought to be removed. The 
Captain of a British man-of-war invariably and unavoidably goes to 
sea in debt, from the expense of fitting out his cabin. Let the Admi- 
ralty imitate the excellent example of the French Navy, which sup- 
plies the cabin furniture. What would the world say to a captain who 
gaVe an ambassador a plank to eat his meals on ? Our Government 
give him no more ; and it is shameful for the country to ride off upon 
the public spirit and feeling of its servants. 

The officers commanding packets are impfbperly situated. By be- 
ing entitled to receive a passage money, they are placed nearly in the 
rank of purveyors, and instead of turning to account an excellent 
school for improvement in the knowledge of foreign harbours, and 
of all varieties of service, the lieutenants when appointed to such 
commands, are considered virtually to have given up their profession. 
Let the pecuniary business be entrusted to a purser, and the officers 
themselves would be grateful for the alteration. Why should not 
these commands be changed like the rest of the Navy ? What an 
opening would it not afford to the employment of meritorious officers. 
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One word about the education of our Midshipmen. It is hard to see 
foreign navies giving those who serve them the advantage of an excellent 
education, while our own young men are totally neglected. The Naval 
College, for the employment of a child's mind, is a better system than 
any other ; but will it be believed, that except in a few instances, the 
instruction of a boy after the age of thirteen in the Navy, is either left 
to himself, or entrusted to the care of an individual who, it has* been 
elsewhere observed, “ ranks with the ship's cook, messes with the mid* 
shipmen, and has no cabin." The exception mentioned is in the case 
where the chaplain, a competent person, has been induced to under- 
take the joint office. The remedy for the evil is easy and unobjection- 
able, and one that has been tried and approved. Incorporate finally 
and inseparably the two o Hides of chaplain and schoolmaster. Let 
the sons of naval and dock-yard officers, in short, persons used to 
the sea, lie educated for the express purpose, and in the mean time 
ordain all the best of the present school masters, amongst whom are 
some able men. # 

The progress of science, particularly nautical science, has been rapid 
of late years, but the books in which it is contained are scarce, and 
generally beyond the means of a lialf-pay officer ; moreover, such works 
are not found in circulating libraries. lie hears of the deeds of his 
predecessors, but he cannot afford to read them. All knowledge of 
foreign navies is shut out from him ; but he lias the mortification of 
seeing the naval hospitals of Plymouth and Ilaslar, within the last two 
years, gratuitously supplied with large medical libraries, whilst he is 
denied even a»building in which, himself, to establish one. It may be 
mentioned, that every French dock-yard has been supplied with a 
library since the time of Louis the Fourteenth. A Library, appended 
to the College at Portsmouth, would be an imperishable monument 
of Sir James Graham's administration! 

The question of abolishing pressing, brings the British seaman, 
who on all hands is considered as noble, as brave, and as able as ever, 
constantly under discussion ; and on that subject, it is only by col- 
lecting the best opinions on both sides that we can hope to form a 
judgment. Sir George Oockburn, in giving his evidence before the 
Finance Committee in 1828, stated the French system to be this : — 

4< They have a mode of manning their fleet much more quick than we 
Jiaye of manning ours. Every seaman and fisherman in F ranee is obliged to 
give his name to an agent or commissary at the different ports where they 
reside, and he cannot enter a merchant-ship or proceed to sea, without leave 
from that agent; and the moment men arc wanted for the public service, 
they go to those ports, and those agents send up the number of men wanted 
for the service, and they therefore need not be, in manning any number of 
ships, longer than is necessary to march the seamen, under charge of troops, 
from the several ports to the naval stations w here the ships are. 1 consider 
this a great deal worse than the press-gang, 1 believe there is a limit to 
the term of service, v (eight years.) “ It gives the Government a complete 
command over all the seamen. No merchant slfip can clear out without the 
agent having certified that he knows every man that goes in her. Those 
who are not married, and have no children, are first selected for the public 
service, and so on." 

Commander Cochrane has ably advocated this system. By experi- 
ence it is found in France, that no man is deterged from following the 
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sea from the operation of the registry described ; and reserving to our- 
selves the power of pressing if necessary, it seems to deserve, at least, 
the negative praise that it can do no harm. 

In conclusion, one word about the workmen at the Efock-yards may 
not be misplaced* The young shipwrights and apprentices are not 
educated, as they ought to be, by the Government, and since the esta- 
blishment of the school of naval architecture and the reduction of the 
quarter- men,* no hope of rising to the highest branches of the business 
is held out to them ; consequently, there is little first-rate talent or 
emulation existing amongst the class of workmen. Lef an opening be 
made for them, devote one hour out of their daily labour to their in- 
struction, they, oil their parts, will be glad to contribute another, and 
appoint a mathematical instructor during these hours at a small salary. 
One half of the first situations in the dock-yards might then be bene* 
ficially filled with the pupils of the architectural school, and one half 
with those mechanics whose talents will have enabled them to pass 
the necessary examination. As there are many degrees of station to 
fill, it might be well to constitute a corps of officers— Marine En- 
gineers ; to do away with all bonds and pecuniary securities ; give them 
a uniform; let them take a few voyages; and/finally, and above all, 
place them in the class of gentlemen. 

These remarks have been thrown together not in the vain hope 
that the plans incidentally mentioned in them shall meet with either 
favour or adoption, but to check the many erroneous opinions which 
have lately gone forth to the Navy in the shape of pamphlets, with all 
their cumbrous paraphernalia of prefaces, dedications, and apologies ; 
after all, limited in their views, often intemperate in their expressions. 

We are no alarmists on the subject of the Navy; with all its 
imperfections, it is still tremendous; and, thanks to the fine spirit 
which pervades its government, its officers, and its men, it is still 
efficient. One instance will suffice. In 1827, the Warspite, of 
78 guns, returned from the circumnavigation of the globe, and 
anchored at Spithead. His present Majesty, as Lord High Admiral, 
returning from a cruise of inspection, went for that purpose imme- 
diately on board of her. His Royal Highness expressed himself well 
satisfied she was all that a British mrtn-of-war ought to be. The ex- 
cellence of her internal discipline was only equalled by the beauty of 
her external appearance. So good was the construction of this ship, 
thd& ten days from the time of her first anchoring after this arduous 
voyage, she was reported to the Admiralty ready to sail for Lisbon. 
.Now she had had the advantage of a thorough repair by the present 
siurveyors of the Navy, and the Warspite was commanded by an officer 
who had entered the service since the peace ! If the British Navy be 
regarded with reference to itself alone, it is sufficient as it stands; but 
if the Marine of other countries is in progress of improvement, to sup- 
port our present relative superiority, we must advance in a greater or 
at least in an equal ratio. ’ Let us not, however, feel doubtful of future 
success, but with a firm determination to do justice bv our own officers 
and men, let us set our minds to keep “ a-head" with the navies of 
foreign countries. 


* Since the above went to ,,re^ the « Musters of Trades” have also been done 
away with m the Dock-yjfrds. 
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L Wah is tlje greatest of all games of chance ; its minutest opera- 
tions, even to the gaining of a cross or step of brevet rank, are con- 
stantly subject to the interference of Fortune who is a*female ; — having 

• “ Pour n'en pas dire plus, 

Les d^fauts de son sexe et peu de ses vertus.*’ 

2* We have lately been told from high authority, that all wars are 
unchristian, and the phrase sounds well ; but like many other lofty 
sentences, it will hardly stand the test of close investigation. Was the 
Median war unchristian on the part of the heathen Greeks ; or were 
the people of Syracuse and of Carthage acting an unchristian part in de- 
fending themselves against the Athenians and the Romans ? Was the 
war waged by the Swiss against Charles the Bold, that of the German 
Protestants against the Catholics, or of the Spaniards against Napoleon, 
so very unchristian ? would it have been more becoming in those na- 
tions, and many others that could be named, to have submitted to 
“ slaughter and to shame/' rather than to have manfully defended the 
blessings Providence had deigned to bestow upon them ? or are the 
safety and independence of nations never assailed till fleets and armies 
are actually let loose upon them ? Frederick's irruption into Saxony 
in 1756* was a defensive measure, as the results amply proved and 
justified. Utopian doctrines of human excellence and perfectibility 
sound vastly well in rhetorical declamation, but history tells a different 
tale, and it is only by trying the present by the past, and by making 
the result of our observation our guide for the future, that a safe line 
of military policy can4)e gained : for, 

“ What can we reason hut from what we know ?" 

3. A knowledge of war will never be acquired by staff service alone ; 
for the strength of armies depends much more on the composition of 
the troops than on the skill of their leaders, and unless the former act 
up to the plans of the latter, tacticians, strategists, and staff officers of all 
ranks and degrees, exert their skill in vain ; and it is only in the ranks 
as a regimental officer that a proper knowledge of the power, feeling, 
and disposition of the troops can be acquired. “ Soldiers/' says Beren- 
lmrst, “ form the basis, commanders of regiments and of companies the 
columns, of a well-proportioned military rotunda, they support the 
mighty cupola on which they long uphold, if it must be so, even a 
hollow Hercules against all the storms of war." 

4. The Quarterly Review,* in speaking of the rapid promotion of 
some young noblemen, formerly asserted that their presence in the 
army added “ lustre to a profession already honourable.” This is like 
“ gilding refined gold /’ for tfie profession of arjns, that profession on 
which the lives of hundreds of thousands, millions of treasure, arid the 
ultimate fate of nations depend, must itself bfe a source of honour, in- 
dependent of all exterior aid, except what it may derive from the good 

Review of Dopin’s Military Forces of Great Britain. 
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conduct of it* members, and from acting up to the full extent of it* 
noble obligations. 

5* The qualities most essential to an officer are, presence of mind 
and quickness of observation ; for in war much depends on the dis- 
covery and the use made of the proper moment : he must be an able 
judge of human nature, for the purpose of correctly placing and appre- 
ciating his subordinates; his disposition must be cheerful, in order to 
encourage them under hardships ; and his exertions to alleviate their 
sufferings, should bear proofs of kindliness of feeling. Placed by his 
profession in the first ranks of society, he must not only possess the 
knowledge required by that profession, but the manners and acquire- 
ments belonging to the rank in which he is called upon to move. The 
loftiest sentiments of chivalry must at a'll times form the guides of his 
conduct, because our whole system of discipline and subordination is 
founded upon honour, a rock of adamant, that if once undermined, will 
not fail to bury in its fall the proud fabric it has hitherto so nobly 
supported. Of an officer's courage it is needless to speak : no danger 
should appal or disturb him ; for in the darkest turmoil of battle there 
must be light in his soul capable of guiding and directing his inferiors ; 
and as the powers of the mind are in no slight degree dependent on 
the powers of the body, he must possess a constitution capable of bear- 
ing up against the manifold toils and privations to which his profession 
will naturally expose him. Without reverting to the higher descrip- 
tion of military genius that appears on the scene about once in a cen- 
tury, are the qualities here enumerated of such every-day occurrence 
as to justify a limitation of the class from which they are to be selected ? 

6. Bating what is effected by fashion, the tendency of which is at 
present decidedly hostile to all manly and patriotic feeling, the aristocracy 
of England contain within themselves more of the elements of real 
greatness than are to be found ‘in any other class of equal numbers in 
any country of the world ; but even this will not justify the promotion 
of the highest Peer of the realm over the head of the youngest officer 
of fortune, unless on the plea of superior merit ; because the favoured 
individual may in the particular instance happen to be the least meri- 
torious, and his promotion may ultimately cause the loss of valuable 
lives that under the able leader might have been saved. To give 
naval or military preferment, therefore, on any Sthcr ground but that 
of real or supposed merit, would be nothing short of tendering men's 
lives in Moloch sacrifice at the shrine of aristocratic ambition. 

7* It sometimes happens in war, that men rise to rank on the mere 
tide of events, which they could no more assist in guiding than the 
straw can direct the whirlwind that bears it aloft. The uninitiated, 
When they see such persons in their exalted stations, naturally 

“ - Stare, 

And woqder how the devil thfy got there/' 

8. War is the soldier's business, and the sole criterion of his merit ; 
for even the most acute observer cannot know what a man will be in 
war, as it is what no man can even know of himself. 

9. Recommendation is a matter of great difficulty — it is painful for 
the applicants to solicit recommendation ; the request must be equally 
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painful to the person applied to, unless lie can grant it to its full ex- 
tent. Hut there are many deserving individuals in the army not 
exactly suited to the profession, hardly capable of doing justice to the 
rank they hold, fvtill less fitted for a higher station. In what manner 
are such men to be recommended ? The most upright men also rise 
occasionally to power and command, without possessing that knowledge 
of human nature which constitutes by far the most essential of all mili- 
tary qualities : such persons are, of course, no very eminent judges of 
merit ; they will at times mistake humble and unobtrusive talent for 
weakness, and forward impudence for genius ; at others they will see 
nothing but impertinent presumption, in manly and independent bear- 
ing, and find merit only in the bowing courtier or fawning sycophant. 
This is independent even of the> favour, partialities, and affections, as 
well as of the little jealousies and darker feelings that so constantly 
adhere to that “sad Acheron of sorrow" the human heart, and but too 
often tend to obscure the judgment of the bravest and the best. 

10. From ordinary men an ordinary recommendation may at least 
pass unobserved ; but when a man possessing great influence, more from 
the station to which his talents have raised him in public estimation, 
than from mere professional rank, undertakes to recommend a subordi- 
nate officer, lie is in honour bound to use his utmost exertions to render 
it effectual, because a cold or common-place recommendation from an in- 
dividual who is known, or believed to be capable of forming an accurate 
opinion, is far more injurious than advantageous, “ it damns with faint 
praise." 

11. In the Article Defensive Force, in the last Number of the 
Westminster Review, (page 4,) the writer, after asking against whom 
armies are to fight, says — certainly not against those who pay them ;* 
meaning of course to assert, that the people, high and low, pay the 
army. 

This is the sort of language often addressed by drunken rustics to 
soldiers with whom they are squabbling, and is well enough adapted to 
that state and station ; whether equally well suited to the pages of a very 
grave review is a different question, but the fallacy of the assertion 
may be easily shown. No party, or set of individuals in the commu- 
nity, can say that they pay any of those who contribute by their exer- 
tions to the general stock of wealth or productiveness of the country 
at large ; because the pay and income of all is but a sharing of that 
general wealth resulting from the combined exertions of the entire 
community. That some may be over and some under paid, is a fit 
matter for legislative consideration, but cannot possibly affect the prin- 
ciple — that all who contribute by their labour to the general store of 
wealth, are entitled to share a fair proportion of that wealth. The 
army, whose exertions keep all the parts of the body politic together, 
and in their proper places, and under whose protection the productive 
labour of the country can alont? be carried on, get far less for the dan- 
gerous and difficult task that falls to their share than any other class 
of the community, and yet forsooth they are to be told that the people, 
or any set of people, pay them. As well might the cabbage in a 
Dutchman's garden boast of its magnanimity in paying the dyke that 
protects it from the fury of the ocean ; without the dyke, that here 
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represents the army, the very soil from whence the cabbage derives its 
fullblown honour, pride, and nourishment, would be swept away by. the 
* first spring-tide. * 

18. 1 It is said in* the same Review, at page 2, “ that m#re of the misery 
Had desolation that has come over the present generation, must be at- 
tributed to stanaing armies than to any other cause/* Were it not for 
the«evil effected, the unblushing effrontery with which the radical and 
levelling press advances any piece of falsehood and folly that for a time 
may suit their purpose, would be in the highest degree amusing. But 
unfortunately, such falsehood produces mischief before it can be con- 
tradicted, even if contradiction w ere of avail, which it is not ; for, like 
the Judge of facetious memory, who, for fear of being puzzled, would 
listen only to one side of a question, .violent party -men read only to 
strengthen their opinions, and wdth a view to gratify their vanity by 
the perusal of opinions similar to those they already entertain. Such a 
state of things only could have occasioned the foolish assertion above 
mentioned ; for there is nothing that history so elearly establishes as 
the fact, that civilization has never advanced, or been able to hold its 
ground, except by the aid of a well-regulated military force. Well trained 
armies have invariably been the forerunners or the hand-in-hand com- 
panions of peace, security, and the arts of peace, nor have the latter 
ever been able to outlive the fall of the former. The schoolmaster has 
effected his boasted progress only by holding fast the skirts of the 
soldier’s coat, but Las never yet ventured to show his face beyond the 
reach of the protecting bayonet. Let that philanthropic instrument he 
once put down, and where will be the security afforded by the primer 
against the dagger and the bludgeon ? 

13. The radical and levelling press, whose ignorance will make future 
generations blush for their ancestors, has by violence, falsehood, and 
misrepresentation overturned two tlironcs within as many 'months, and 
has shaken to their very foundation the oldest and best established in- 
stitutions of our own country. This gigantic force lias for years directed 
its fiercest attacks against the British army, but has not yet been able 
to destroy, or even to weaken, its popularity : the failure may seem 
strange to some, but the cause is as simple as it is evident and honour- 
able. Notwithstanding the mass of miserable and mawkish cant that 
has been disseminated in our days, there is yet an honest manliness of 
feeling about the people of Britain that makes them delight 'even in 
the contemplation of aeeds of hardihood and danger ; and makes them 
proud of the unrivalled achievements of their sons, brothers, and coun- 
trymen, as well as of the country that produced, and of the institutions 
that fostered, such men, because it enables the most peaceful citizens 
to say with inward satisfaction— Even such would have been my conduct 
had chance placed me in the ranks of war, instead of casting my lot in 
a, happier ami more peaceful sphere ! 

14. In times of revolution, worthlessness is, more frequently than 
worth, a passport to preferment ; a circumstance that amply accounts for 
the number of agitators and reformers that every age produces. 

J. M. ' 
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by an orricEit or dragoons. 

• 

Nkarly fifteen years have elapsed since the announcement of peace: 
military topics, however, are still discussed with great interest, and the 
details of an old campaign are listened to patiently, and even sought 
for by those who have followed the more peaceful professions ; and the 
advocate or the parish pastor speaks with pride of the military feats of 
his countrymen*. It more properly belongs to the military man to 
divide the meed of praise among the different arms or branches of the 
service ; and perhaps this glorions allocation has not been gone into with 
perfect fairness. 

The British infantry has been recognised by all as the best in 
Europe-: the excellence of the artillery is incontestable. The engineer 
department has possessed many brave and learned officers, as well as a 
most able advocate in the historian of the Sieges. The cavalry alone 
has been excepted from the boon of unmixed eulogium, and has even 
been censured by many as not having fulfilled its allotted share in the 
great contest. It is the object of the writer of these pages to prove 
that this charge is unjust, and to offer a few remarks on the subject. 
He has but one object in view, the welfare of an army in whose ranks 
he has passed many happy days, and professing, as he feels, perfect 
singleness of intention, he will deeply regret if he chances to give 
umbrage to any individual. 

It may, perhaps, be denied, that the British cavalry stands in need 
of justification ; such is truly our opinion ; but it must be apparent to 
every minute observer, that a different feeling is entertained by many 
of our most distinguished officers; and It is still more to be observed, 
that in most of the works on the Peninsular war, little notice is taken 
of the cavalry affairs ; if noticed at all, they are generally slurred over 
in a cursory manner. A certain unfriendly sentiment is entertained by 
the infantry against the horseman. The dragoon, on the other hand, 
frequently affects to look down on the faniassin. It would be well for 
the good of the service that these ■follies were at an end. The French 
army has an object in decrying British cavalry ; having been beaten in 
every pitched battle, it is quite impossible to deny the merit of the foot 
soldier; but as tin* French cavalry was generally very superior to the 
British in point of number, and the British horse, on that account, 
precluded from having any marked influence on the battle, this cir- 
cumstance gives the Frenchman the opportunity to assert one point of 
superiority. The French cavalry is doubtless a most gallant corps, 
yet their services in the Peninsula are certainly less than might have 
been expected from the lieroet^of Austerlitz, &c. 

We trust that this sketch may not hewiewed as an ex parte state- 
ment, seeking unfairly to exalt or depreciate any portion of the British 
army ; the writer lias no such object in view. An elevc of the gallant, 
devoted Moore, he is not likely to undervalue British infantry : in- 
deed, a man of common sense could scarcely so far lose sight of the 
fields of Vimiera, Talavera, Salamanca, and Waterloo. On the other 
hand, having made several campaigns, as an officer ,»in two distinguish- 
ed cavalry regiments, he will not be suspected of injustice to that arm. 

(b S. Joitun. No. 28. March 1831 x 
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It is necessary to add, that every opportunity will be taken to compare 
the comparative effect produced by the British and French ^cavalry. 

At the commencement of the war on the Peninsula/there remained 
in the army but,, few who had witnessed an active campaign. From 
the time of the breaking out of the revolutionary war, nothing of great 
importance had been executed by the British army. Part of the in- 
fantry had occasionally been employed in desultory warfare, and on 
several occasions had an opportunity to evince the bravery and disci- 
pline of British soldiers. Among these feats of whr, Alexandria and 
Maida must always be claimed as brilliant examples of British valour 
and skill. In the different expeditions which were undertaken, as di- 
versions, the difficulty of transporting dragoons had induced the chiefs 
to forego the use of that arm, while the field of operation was fre- 
quently of too small extent to admit of the movements of cavalry. 
During the war previous to 1808, we can only call to mind one affair 
of cavalry at all worthy of notice — that of Villars en Couche, where 
the 15th Light Dragoons defeated a very superior body of the enemy, 
and having rescued the Emperor of Austria, the order of Maria 
Theresa was conferred on every officer present on that memorable 
occasion. 

During this uninteresting epoch, the British army was little esteem- 
ed by the continental powers. The part of the French army opposed 
to our troops in Egypt, was ready to acknowledge the valour of the 
red wall of Britain. Alexandria and Maida were known to all as scenes 
of British glory, but these were slender achievements for so large an 
army, and indeed were knotvn to great part of the Continent only through 
the garbled medium of the Moniteur, while Europe was kept in con- 
tinued excitement by the campaigns of the French in Italy, Austria, 
and Prussia. The cavalry wa& nearly confined to the British islands ; 
the equipment and discipline were not neglected, hut never employed. 
It appeared as a useless appendage to the army, which might have 
been dispensed with, — save the labours of the men as orderlies, and 
the officers as a glittering addition to the county ball-room. We re- 
member communicating to a waiter in a county town, where, at the 
head of a recruiting party, we had fur some months been playing /7w- 
mabk , that we had received an order to proceed forthwith to Portsmouth 
for embarkation. Dick's immediate answer was, “ But you 7/ buy off!” 
We really had some little military ardour, but found it quite hopeless 
to convince him of the napkin of the expediency of the proposed 
change. From the year 1808, we must date a new epoch in Britisli 
military annals : although the army had been inactive, the boar was 
whetting his tusks, and while the greatest pains were bestowed on the 
organization of the troops, a General was forming on the plains of 
Hindostan, whose talents and foresight,. had been surpassed by none, 
and who has ever been most willing to ascribe to the troops under his 
command, an ample shafe of the merit assigned to himself. 

Sir A. Wellesley landed on the coast of Portugal in the month of 
August 1808, totally unprovided with cavalry ; but shortly afterwards 
he was joined by 200 of the 20th Light Dragoons, who came from Sicily, 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Taylor. The battle of Vimiera 
was fought on the 21st. The French force was somewhat inferior to 
ours, and the weak effort they made in consequence of dividing their 
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force into three columns of attack, never allowed them even a moment- 
ary hope of success. The French were very superior in horsemen. 
Gen. Margaroi\, by the French account, was at the head of 1200 
cavalry, the greatest part of which were heavy dragoons. Little could 
he expected from the British dragoons ; an opportunity, however, did 
offer, and was seized on by Colonel Taylor, who, observing that* La* 
horde’s division was in confusion from the heavy fire it had sustained, 
rushed forward, and fiercely charging the infantry, completed their 
rout, and made numerous prisoners. Having done so much, they were 
unable to resist .the attack of a large body of French dragoons, and the 
20th retired, leaving their gallant chief among the slain. The French 
cavalry was of material use to their infantry in this battle, as they 
formed a gallant front to cover their formation after their repulse ; but 
thirteen guns remained in our hands, and we heard of no attempt on 
the part of the French horsemen to retake them. Tliiebault speaks of 
many brilliant charges made by the French cavalry, but as they came 
into collision with our troops on no occasion except the one mentioned 
when they repulsed the victorious 20tli Light Dragoons, we are in- 
clined to believe, that when the French speak of their troops, executant 
de belles charges, they mean little more than what we technically name 
demonstrations. 

The convention of Cintra having accomplished the first object for 
which a British army had been sent to the Peninsula, viz. the deliver- 
ance of Portugal, including the surrender of its fortresses, all of which 
were in the hands of the French, the active operations of the army 
were at an end. It is no part of our intention to write an account of 
the war, nor even to take a military or political view of the subject; so 
far we must venture to intrude our opinion as to say, that Gen. Junol 
richly deserved to be hanged for making a treaty by which he surreu- 
tlercu two fortresses which he might have retained till they were re- 
lieved by the Emperor, which could have been accomplished by Napo- 
leon in less than three months, probably with little loss to the French 
army, save the stores of plunder which they had amassed, and which 
the * convention allowed them quietly to carry off. The writer is 
ashamed to say that he has not yeJL seen Sir Ilew Dairy mple’s publish- 
ed memoir, in which he no doubt amply justifies bis conduct: the best 
excuse we can make is, that no justification is necessary. 

Early in October, ail army for the assistance of the {Spanish patriots 
was committed* to Sir John Moore, and before the middle of that 
month, the different corps were on the march to Salamanca, which had 
been selected as the place of rendezvous. It had been deemed neces- 
sary, in consequence of the information received at Lisbon, to send the 
cavalry round by Escurial, and it was not till the 20th of December 
that the British cavalry was united at Toro, under the command of 
Lord Paget. It was composed* of the 7th* 10th, 15th, and 18th British 
Hussars/ and the 3rd Hussars of the German Legion, and formed a 
body of about 2400 sabres. 

No more perplexing situation can be imagined than that of the Bri- 
tish cavalry. The French were greatly superior in number, flushed by 
recent success, and commanded by able and experienced otticers : it is 
only necessary to mention Gen. Frauceschi, who was decidedly one of 
the most able officers in the French army. Lord Paget and his gallant 
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troops do not appear to have been awed by these circumstances. ^ The 
General lost no time in assorting his superiority : having received infor- 
mation that 700 Chasseurs a choral were at Sagaliun, finder the com- 
mand of Gen. Dobelle, Lord Paget marched to attack them at the 
head of the lOth'and loth Hussars, and so confident was his Lordship 
of success* that he sent the 10th round the town to cut off the retreat 
of the enemy, while he attacked them in front with the 15th. The 
French picket was surprised and taken, with the exception of one or 
two men, who, having escaped, gave the alarm, and allowed time to the 
French brigade to form, which they accomplished under very favour- 
able circumstances, having a ravine in their front ; and the ground 
being covered with snow, rendered tlie c attack more perplexing : Lord 
Paget, however, ordered the charge, which was made with the greatest 
vigour. The Chasseurs, who received the charge without advancing to 
meet their antagonists, were completely overthrown ; many were killed 
and wounded, and 157 prisoners, including two colonels and eleven or 
twelve inferior officers, were secured. One French author states De- 
belle's loss at 200; but, at the lowest calculation, 157 is an enormous 
number of prisoners for one regiment to make, and must appear so to 
those who have witnessed the difficulty of securing cavalry prisoners: 
even when they are utterly destroyed as a body, small parties and sin- 
gle horsemen escape their conquerors. We can confidently assert, that 
on many occasions not one-half of the prisoners who had surrendered 
have been eventually secured. The loss of the 1 5th 011 this occasion 
was very trifling, not exceeding thirty in killed and wounded, and some 
even of that small number were wounded by chance, in the French 
scuffle of retiring. We remember one hussar of the 15th, whose horse 
had fallen in the snow; while he was in the act of remounting, a 
French trooper, escaping from .the throng, passed him, and seizing the 
fair occasion, by a cut of his sabre extended the mouth to the ear on 
each side : the w ound speedily healed, and the man long continued in 
the regiment, though his personal charms were not enhanced by the 
application of the French cosmetick. 

On the commencement of the retreat which occurred only three 1 days 
after the gallant affair at Sagaliun, t foe French pushed forward strong 
bodies of cavalry, which was the occasion of numerous combats, all of 
whiclAenninated most gloriously for the British. At Villa Pamlo, a 
strong detachment of French cavalry was attacked by Colonel Leigh, 
under the direction of Lord Paget, with two squadrons of the 10th 
Hussars ; the French were posted on a steep hill ; the soil a heavy 
clay, saturated with wet from the incessant rains, rendered the attack 
more difficult ; the 10th overcame those difficulties and completely 
overthrew the French, killing twenty of their number and making a 
hundred prisoners. Another instance is mentioned in the Narrative of 
Sir John Moore’s Campaign* from which the foregoing anecdote is 
copied: C{ The 10th Dragoons had signalized themselves in several 
former skirmishes; they were successful in six different attacks. 
Capt. Jones, when at Palencia, ventured to charge a hundred French 
dragoons with only thirty British ; fourteen of the enemy were killed 
and six made prisoners. In a letter addressed to Lord Castlereagh 
by Sit John Moore, dated December 28th, after recounting the 
affair of Sagahun, oir John adds, “ there have been taken by the 
cavalry since our march from Salamanca from 400 to 5(H), besides a 
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considerable number of killed ; our cavalry is very superior in quality 
to any the French have, and the right spirit has been infused into 
them by the example and instruction of their two leaders, Lord Paget 
and Brlg.-Gen. % Stewart.” 

The last opportunity afforded to Lord Paget of evincing liis supe- 
riority occurred on the 29th : the main body of infantry having left 
Beneveute, Gen. Lefebre, thinking that nothing remained bu£ the 
cavalry pickets, which were posted near the Esla, distant about a mile 
from the town, crossed that river with the Chasseurs of the Imperial 
Guard, which we have repeatedly heard mentioned by French officers 
as the best cavalry in the service. The affair which followed is thus 
described in Sir John Moore’s Narrative : — 

“ At nine o’clock a.m. 500 or 000 of the Imperial Guard plunged into the 
river ami crossed over; they were immediately opposed hv the pickets under 
Colonel Otway, which, when united, amounted only to 220 men ; they retired 
slowly before the enemy, bravely disputing every inch of ground, and upon 
the pickets being reinforced by a small body of the 3rd Dragoons, they 
charged with so much fury, that the first squadron broke through, and was 
for a time surrounded by the enemy ; wheeling up, they extricated them- 
selves by charging hack through the enemy. Lord Paget soon reached the 
held with the 10th Hussars, and having drawn the French from the river, 
he charged ; hut before the British could close, the Chasseurs wheeled about 
and fled to the ford, leaving on the field fifty-five killed and wounded and 
seventy prisoners, among whom was Gen. Lefebre. The Imperial Guards 
showed themselves much superior to any cavalry which the British had be- 
fore engaged ; they fought gallantly, and killed or wounded near fifty of 
our dragoons.” 

The number of wounded who escaped was vety large; Baron Larrey, 
in his narrative, mentions the number of wounded, many of them very 
severely, and describes the cases of several of them who died in hos- 
pital; they are curious, and prove that the old light dragoon sabre, 
much as we disapprove of it, might be applied to some purpose. In 
this affair the conduct of the pickets was conspicuously admirable; they 
checked a brave enemy treble their number. When joined by the 
l()th Ilussars, the British force fully equalled that of the French, 
when no farther opposition was offered. f lhe circumstances of this 
gallant affair are well known, And it would be needless to detail 
them farther. The French army does not appear to have regretted 
tliis humiliation of the Chasseurs, who, since Austerlitz, had claimed the 
title of invincible : there appears to have been an overbearing spirit 
among the French cavalry towards their infantry. We remember a ridi- 
culous display of that feeling. Shortly after the peace of J»i4, a Cap- 
tain of F'reneh Chu sseu rs-a-c/t era l w as supping with a small party or 
British officers, when he addressed himself to an officer of dragoons pre- 
sent, “ Brave Captain of Ilussars, my fellow soldier, 1 pledge you to a 
glass of wine and then turning to two very fine young men who 
were officers of a distinguished infantry cla ps, Jie said, in a most super- 
ciliously condescending manner, “ and Messieurs a infantine, l am not 
proud ; the fa ni ns sin is good in his line, and I am willing that you 
should join us. Man camaradr! nous buvons , Messieurs d* infant eric , a 

voire sanle . , T ~a 

In all the encounters during this short but brilliant period, Lora 
Paget appear*, to have been present ; it is quite impossible that (luring a 
long campaign bis Lordship could have shared in everv af air o pos 
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nor would it have been necessary. He had set the example and en- 
couraged the spirit ; he had established a confidence of superiority 
which would not have been obliterated, and it is deeply to be lamented 
that an officer who" evinced so much bravery, skill, %nd' self-possession 
In his first campaign, was doomed to take no farther share in the Pen- 
insular war. The British cavalry was infinitely inferior in number to 
that of the French, which was also commanded by experienced officers 
who had frequently distinguished themselves, and being placed under the 
eye of the Emperor, were certain of immediate reward : the legion of 
honour, whose crosses were liberally bestowed on the brave, was of 
itself a great stimulus to exertion ; nevertheless, the ^British cavalry, 
without that incentive, at once asserted its superiority, and lost no op- 
portunity to establish its claim. 

In most cases, the object of the occupation of ground might have been 
accomplished without coming to the armc blanche as at Siigahun. De- 
belle and his chasseurs might have been skirmished out of the hitter 
place, and as far as regards the occupation of the town, the object of 
the General-in-Chief would have been equally attained, but without 
establishing the valour of the British cavalry: Lord Paget wisely 
avoided half measures, which would have left each party uncertain as 
to their intrinsic merit. 

After the affair of Benevente the army retired rapidly to Astorga, and 
soon afterwards, from the want of shoes, or, as we have heard, of nails, 
the cavalry became absolutely non-effective. It is natural that a corps 
hurried out from England, and at once brought into active service, to 
which they were quite unused, should have been deficiently equipped. 
We remember a striking instance of the necessity of practice to inform 
us of our wants ; in the staff of a General, whose table on opening 
the campaign was supplied with every comfort and even luxuries, on 
sitting down to their first dinner, it was discovered that among the 
supply of condiments, &c. the simple omission of salt rendered their 
feast a very unsavory one. On the retreat it was frequently necessary 
to shoot a number of the cavalry horses, which could not proceed for 
want of shoes, and in the morning numerous shots were frequently 
heard, which proved to be the destruction of horses. 

We think it was at Herrerias, that the reserve had turned out after 
a short repose to continue the retreat ; a number of shots were heard in 
4 the front, and the General sent his aide-de-camp to inquire into the 
cause ; he returned with the answer, it is only shooting horses ; the 
plot, however, thickened, tlie aide-de-camp was again dispatched, and 
again returned with the answer, only shooting horses. The General, 
however, only replied, “ Nonsense, there has been firing enough to 
shoot all the horses in the army.” The posts had, in fact, been attacked. 

A great part of the retreat, after leaving Villa Franca, was through 
a country perfectly unsuited to cavalry.* The Ilussars continued to 
render any assistance In their power, and on many occasions were 
useful. When the reserve retired in the night from the position above 
Constantino, a party of the 15th remained and kept up the fires, by 
which means the French were prevented molesting the retreat, which 
they might have done in the open country through which the road to 
Lugo lay, and which the reserve had traversed with perfect safety by 
good time on the following morning. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROUGH WEATHER, 

OR THE SEAMAN IN HIS ELEMENT* 

• * 

There is no class of men in existence whose energies and resources 
rise with the emergency so remarkably as in the case of British sea* 
men. Cooper and other novelists are fond of introducing traits of this 
quality which, to the landsman, frequently appear overdrawn and un- 
natural. Fiction, however, has represented nothing of this kind for 
which a counterpart may not be found in the wild and wandering 
career of British Tars. 

In the fall of the year 1014, on our passage from the Chesapeake to 

St. Mary's, in South Carolina,* Ilis Majesty's Ship H ■, in company 

with the A , 74 guns, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral C- , 

encountered a hurricane of the most tremendous description. The 
narrative is furnished hy a young officer on board. 

On December 25th, the weather was uncommonly fine for the sea- 
son of the year. In the midshipmen's berth we had a most excellent 
dinner, through the kindness of the Captain, who made us a present of 
some stock, wine, &c. ; and the boatswain, a fine hard-a-weather sea- 
man, insisted that we should have a joint of roast-beef; to that effect 
he towed overboard a large piece of salt-junk, until it became partly 
fresh, and then had it roasted, insisting that each person should have a 
slice for the honour of Old England. Well, a joyous day we had; all 
hands keeping up the glorious old system of conviviality tempered 
with sobriety. But the morrow's dawn presented a woful contrast to 
our late enjoyment. 

I recollect well having the morning's watch with our third Lieut. 

M . The men were employed washing* decks as usual, when 

the sky suddenly presented a very strange and alarming appearance : 
the wind became light and variable ; the ship's head could not be kept 
the right way, and the quarter-master at the helm (a fine old seaman) 
said there was every indication of a hurricane, and advised the Lieute- 
nant (who had never witnessed one) to lose no time in preparing for 
it. The words were no sooner uttered than it came on to blow very 
hard from the northward, taking* us aback. At this period, about five 

or six bells, the A was three miles distant, and it was really an 

astonishing sight to behold both vessels whirling round with the great- 
est velocity. As soon as the sails were trimmed on one tack, the wea- 
ther fell suddenly calm, lowering excessively, then blowing uncom- 
monly heavy, and backing right round the compass, so that we had 
considerable difficulty to keep clear of the A . We instantly short- 

ened sail, got the top-gallant yards and masts on deck, jib-boom in, 
spritsail-yard fore and aft, and made all snug by furling every sail, 
except the storm stay-sails, qjose reefed fore-pail and maintop-sail. 

We had barely made these preparations when it came on to blow 
tremendously from tlie north-west, giving uk an earnest of what we 
had to expect. Following the Admiral's motions, the ship was brought 
to the wind, when down she settled right on her beam-ends, sending 
every soul on board to leeward in horrible consternation. As we were 
a fir frigate and extremely short of water, the chance was much against 
us ; however, Providence befriended us ; with difficulty we righted and 
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got before the wind, scudding under the main-top-sail and fore-stay-sail, 
having furled the fore-sail and main-stay-sail. As the A— conti- 
nued lying to, we soon lost sight of her. The dead-lights were shipped, 
our hatches were battened down, and eight men statioiied to the re- 
lieving tackles in, the gun-room. At this period the sea was tremen- 
dously heavy, the ship rolling her quarter-deck bulwarks under, 
although going at the rate of twelve and a half knots per hour ; the 
wind howled most dreadfully, and altogether it was a most dismal 
sight to behold our ship’s company shivering with cold and rain, not 
able to procure any refreshment, the sea having soon washed out the 
galley fire, and it was impossible to get at the spirit-room to splice the 
main-brace ; altogether it was truly miserable. 

About three p.m. the foresail, although furled, was blown away from 
the yard, and shortly afterwards the larboard main- top-sail sheet went, 
and the sail dapped furiously against the top-mast and main-mast 
head. At this critical juncture the spirit of the British seaman 
was evinced ; for unless the sail was cut away, the main-mast must 
be lost, and as a necessary consequence, the vessel herself would 
have a bad chance if broached to the wind. It was a moment of ter- 
rible suspense and anxiety to all hands, not one of whom could stand 
or move on deck without holding on by the life-lines passed fore and 
aft, and even thus two men had been washed overboard who were 
standing near the main-mast, and strange to relate, the next sea washed 
them in again, the bight of the fore-sheet having caught them ; but 
one had his neck terribly cut. 

In this extremity the Captain had too much feeling and humanity 
to order any men aloft, as it was deemed impossible for them to suc- 
ceed, and that their lives must be inevitably sacrificed in making the 
attempt ; however, the gunner, Mr. Collier, who had served as chief 
gunner's mate of the Shannon in her splendid action with the Chesa- 
peake, and two seamen, whose names deserve to be handed down to 
posterity, immediately volunteered their cervices: it was a moment of 
extreme dread and anxiety to behold these gallant fellows mounting 
the shrouds at a period when the sea broke over our lower yard arms, 
and every roll of the ship threatened to consign them to eternity. 
Each man on deck felt as if his owif life were at stake, when one of 
them, William Murray, the captain of the main-top, laid out and cut 
away the larboard earing, while the gunner, assisted by the other, 
(whose name I regret at this distant period I cannot bring to memory,) 
severed the remaining top-sail sheet from the main-yard : the sail rent 
asunder with a terrific crash, which was heard far above the howling of 
the wind. The safety of the vessel thus assured, what a joyous mo- 
ment for these brave and daring fellows, as they descended* to receive 
the heartfelt cheers and gratulations of their officers and shipmates, as 
fine a crew as ever trod, a vessel’s deck : it was a scene not to be 
ai) d calculated Ho inspire confidence in the resources of 
British seamanship and courage under the most trying circumstances. 

Nauticus. 
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BY A PRIVATE SOLDIER. 

% * 

£lt is an essential feature of our design to bring forward the interest* 
and, when deserving, the productions of the subordinate members of the 
United Sendee in as prominent a light as those of the superior classes. . The 
following characteristic narrative is copied, with slight corrections, and those 
chiefly of idiom, from a letter written by a Private in the loth Hussars, 
from the neighbourhood of Paris, to his Father-in-law in England. The 
manly traits here ingenuously recorded may tend, perhaps, to set the British 
soldier right with many who mistake his nature and revile his calling. — E d/] 

, near Paris, July 11th, 1815. 

Dear Parents, — For so I have a just right to esteem you. For 
nearly the first time in my life, I take an opportunity of sending 
you a few lines, for I understand from a letter which I received from 
Julia, that it was your request for me to write to you, and not doubt- 
ing myself that a few lines from one so nearly connected with one of 
yours, and one who has so often fought the battles of his country, might, 
at this time, be in some measure interesting, I have availed myself of 
this opportunity to give you as much information as comes within my 
comprehension ; though you, no doubt, are well acquainted with what 
has transpired during this short, but ever glorious campaign ; but as 
the scribbler of a newspaper can say what he pleases, I shall take the 
liberty of saying what I know to be true, and so to the subject. 

On the Kith of June, our troops got in motion; all the British were 
advancing with all possible speed towards the enemy, who was waiting 
our approach, and had already made an attack upon some Hanoverian 
troops, and on that account we had a forced march. The brigade 
which I belonged to marched a distance of above fifty miles, and 
taking their posts the same evening about seven o’clock, and being the 
first cavalry that arrived, we remained under arms all night, during 
which time several brigades of cavalry and most of our infantry arriv- 
ed ; but the enemy was so strongly posted, that it was thought prudent 
not to attack them in their works, but to fall back. The infantry, 
therefore, about ten in the morning of the 17 th, began to fall back, 
leaving us to cover their retreat. * The French perceiving this, did not 
long remain inactive, hut soon brought up their Lancers to attack us ; 
but we were not to bring them to action, but to retreat, which wa* 
accordingly done. Gen. Vivian, who commanded our brigade, conduct- 
ed the retreat ; in a most able and skilful manner did he complete it, 
covering with our brigade the retreat of the whole army, which fell 
back upon this point. The enemy seeing us retreat, was quite delight- 
ed, and followed us with all speed, cheering and hallooing at us, think- 
ing to alarm and frighten us ; but in this they were disappointed, for 
we did not lose a man, although they attempted to charge us several 
times, but our skirmishers beat them back jn spite of their boasted 
bravery. 

Tlius was our retreat completed after having fallen back about eight 
miles. Thus far were they to come, but no farther ; but we were 
much hurt by a thunder-storm, which brought with it the most heavy 
torrents, of rain that I ever beheld ; nor did it abate during the night, 
nor till about nine next morning, and we were exposed to it all the 
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time* for we took up our abode in a wood all night* so that we were 
like drowned men more than soldiers; but as many of us have long 
been inured to hardships and deprivations of almost all descriptions* it 
went off cheerfully', and none seemed to repine, for when the motives 
of the miltd are strong for execution, all things are set aside to gain the 
wished-for purpose. This it is that makes us think light of misfor- 
tunetfj and bear deprivations beyond conception to those who never trod 
this thorny path, yet with us they are borne without a murmur ; but I 
am wandering from my subject. 

About nine in j^e morning of the 18th, the clouds dispersed, and 
gave over rainfhg, and the enemy drew up in order of 'battle, and our 
line had been formed all night, so we were quite ready for them. Our 
troops were posted upon a chain of rising heights which commands the 
plain before it, whilst that of the French was posted on a rising ground 
in parallel line with ours, and their position was covered by a long 
chain of woods, which favoured and hid many of their movements, so 
that we had no advantage of them, for we had the plain before us, and 
they the same : thus all was ready, and about twelve the onset com- 
menced by a brisk fire from the skirmishers, (or, perhaps, what you 
call sharpshooters,) and soon after a very heavy cannonade ensued, and 
by two the action became general, and most desperate did it rage, for 
both sides seemed determined to keep their ground; but the enemy 
showed us that they did not only mean to have their own ground, but 
ours also. With this seeming determination did they bring up a strong 
force of cavalry and infantry, and pushed with all their might upon the 
centre of our line, thinking to break it ; but in this they were disap- 
pointed, for our cavalry met them, and drove them back as fast as they 
advanced. Finding, therefore, that they could not move our centre, 
they then endeavoured to turn our left flank by pressing upon it in the 
same manner. Upon this point our brigade was posted, but they met 
with the same reception as before ; so finding that we stood firm at this 
place also, they took up their own ground, and soon after endeavoured 
to advance at all points, but their attention was then arrested by a 
large body of Prussians, who caijie point blank upon their right flank, 
and opened a very heavy fire upon the French from their artillery. 
This for a little time put them m a consternation, but even this they 
recovered, and altering their line, seemed to suffer but little from this 
our new reinforcement. 

This was about five in the evening, and the victory seemed still 
doubtful. The enemy then made one more attempt to vanquish us, by 
bringing the most of his force at our right flank, trying to force it, and 
to gain the high road to Brussels, a large town in Flanders, in which, 
if he had succeeded, our defeat would have been complete ; and here it 
was that our commander, the Duke of Wellington, was put to the test, 
for they advanced with a vast and immense body of cavalry, supported 
by infantry, and covered^ by artillery, and seemed determined to have 
inis road, and did gain ground in spite of all the General's endeavours 
to prevent them, driving our brave infantry from their ground very 
fast. The chief of our artillery was then brought to this point, and 
their's also in line^with ours, and such a tremendous peal of thunder 
did they ring one against the other as I never knew since jgy name 
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was Marshall. The whole of the cavalry belonging to the British was 
also brought to the right of our line, and charged them in brigades ; 
and ours also left its post where it had been all djiy on the left, and 
came to the right, and having the greatest distance to come, we, of 
course, were the last, and the whole of our cavalry nearly had charged 
them. This stopped their progress in advancing in great measure. 
Our brigade was then formed in line, and there we stood showing them 
that we would have the ground, or perish in the attempt ; but they did 
not much like our sturdy front, and remained at a small distance off, 
but would not charge us ; but we stood under a most galling and de- 
structive fire from infantry for near an hour. Yet this could not move 
us, but firm as a rock we stood^ except those poor fellows who fell vic- 
tims to their bravery. It was now near eight in the evening, and still 
the battle raged with redoubled fury, and still there was much to be 
done, and little time to do it in, for night was fast approaching, there- 
fore no time was to be lost. 

Our brigade was then formed into three lines, each regiment com- 
posing its own line, which was the 10th, 18th, and a regiment of Ger- 
man Legion Hussars, my own regiment forming the first line. The 
General then came in front of the line, and spoke in the following 
manner : — 

“ Tenth/' says he, “ you know what you are going to do, and you 
ul so know what is expected of you, and I am well assured it will be 
done. 1 shall therefore say no more, only wish you success/' and 
with that he gave the order for us to advance. I am not ashamed to 
say, that well knowing what we were going to do, I offered up a prayer 
to the Almighty, that for the sake of my children and the partner of 
my bosom, he would protect me, and give me strength and courage to 
overcome all that opposed me, and with a firm mind I went, leaving 
all that was dear to me to the mercy of 'that Great Ruler, who has so 
often in the midst of peril and danger protected me. After advancing 
about a hundred yards, we struck into a charge as fast as our horses 
would go, keeping up a loud and continued cheering, and soon we were 
among the Imperial Guards of France, the 18th also charging as soon 
as we got among them, which so galled them, that we slew and over- 
came them like so many childreh, although they rode in armour and 
carried lances ten feet long ; but so briskly did our lads lay the Eng- 
lish steel about them, that they threw off their armour and pikes, and 
those that could get away flew in all directions ; but still we had not 
done, for there were two great and solid squares of infantry, who had 
hurt us much with their fire whilst we were advancing, and still con- 
tinued to do so whilst we were forming again. In short they were all 
around us, we therefore formed as well as we could, and at them we 
went. Iu ppite of their fixed bayonets we got into their columns, and 
like birds they fell to the ground, and were thrown into confusion, and 
it ran like wild fire among their troons tfiat tfceir Guards were beaten, 
aud panic-struck they flew in all directions. But still we had not 
done our part, and left those to pursue who had seen the onset. We 
took sixteen guns at our charge and many prisoners, but we could see 
no longer, it was so dark, and at length we assembled what few we had 
got togtfiiier of the regiment, and the General of the brigade formed us 
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in close column so that we might all hear him, and he addressed us in 
the following manner:—" Now, Tenth,” he said, " you have not dis- 
appointed me; you are just what I thought you were ; you were the 
first regiment that broke their lines, and to you it is that we are in- 
debted for turning the fate of the day, and depend upon it that your 
Prinqe shall know it, for nothing but the bravery and discipline of the 
regiment could have completed such a work.” We then gave him 
three cheers, and since that he has given us at a great length in our 
orderly books his thanks and praise for our conduct. 

You may perhaps think, that because I have spoken of this it 
shows my vanity, but my motive for having done so is, because I saw 
ill an English newspaper that the Life Guards were the only cavalry 
who had been of any use; it, therefore, did not much please me nor my 
regiment, because we knew it to be a base falsehood. The Guards cer- 
tainly made a very brilliant charge, and so it ought to be spoken of : 
you will, however, see by what 1 have stated that the regiment did its 
duty, and that is all that we wish to be understood of us. 

I am sorry to say that we have to lament the loss of a most brave and 
gallant officer. Major Howard, who led the squadron that 1 belonged 
to, and most nobly did he show himself formed to let them know he 
was an Englishman ; but when we charged the infantry, one of them 
shot him dead just as we got within bayonet’s length of them. It will 
be a heart-breaking blow, I fear, for his wife, for they were said to be 
a most happy pair. She has sent for his remains to England. We 
had two officers killed, three Captains and two Lieutenants wounded ; 
but how many privates we have lost I do not know, but not so many 
as might have been expected, for the French fired so high that when 
we were close to them, half their shots did not tell, or they might have 
killed every man of us; but providence is ever on the watch, and 
orders every thing as it pleases, and I can never return too many 
thanks to the Almighty for preserving me through that day's perils 
and dangers, for never did 1 behold such a day’s slaughter as that, nor 
did British troops try more for victory, and never were they nearer 
being beat ; but thanks to Heaven the work was at last completed, for 
the Prussian troops completed what we had begun, pursuing and 
driving them all night, the darkness *of which helped to add to their 
horror-struck minds. 

Thus was this proud and destroying tyrant once more beaten and 
compelled to fly to his capital for shelter, leaving his troops to their 
destructive fate. This proves him to be a coward, for he abandoned 
them in the hour of danger. His fate and that of all Europe depended 
upon that day, hut the evening clouds saw him a wretched fugitive, 
not daring to stop, nor yet to go on. We took from them 210 pieces of 
cannon, and store of all descriptions, and many prisoners. He had 
during the action in many places the block flag flying, which signifies 
no quarter. No, if they hacl beat us, I dare say they would have 
showed us no quarter ; and I myself am eye-witness to "it, that many 
of them were laid to the ground, which would not have been but for 
that. He had covered his cavalry with armour to secure them, but we 
wanted no steel covering, but hearts proved to be already steeled, and 
we let them know it. We have followed them to the gates of Paris, 
which gave up to us # on the 6th of this month ; but Napoleon is miss- 
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ing, so what will bo done I do not know. After having given tins 
short bul true account of what has transpired, I shall bring my military 
scribble to a close, for I have no doubt but my reader is weary of it. 

I shall now make a few remarks on a subject tfyat is closely con- 
nected with my own feelings and circumstances, and then close my 
letter. The last letter I received from my wife was dated *June 
9th, at which time she said she was very well considering her present 
state ; I have not heard from her since, and I am very uneasy, for 
I fear all is not well ; but I will not despair, but trust to the 
Great Hulcr of* all events, who will, I hope, be both 'a husband and 
u father to her. This has been a hard blow to us both, but I hope we 
shall hereafter enjoy the sweets of this hard and distressing separation ; 
without adversity we can never enjoy prosperity. She also informed 
me that my little offspring Emma is with you, and I here return you 
my most hearty thanks for taking her till such times as my wife may, 
if it pleases God, recover. Poor little dear, how often do I think of 
her little innocent ways and sayings ! how I should he delighted to see 
her, and all of you, but that cannot be; our little family, alas! is far 
divided ; but let us hope that, we shall one day meet to part no more, 
I could say more on this subject, but it would but hurt your feelings, 
and so no more from 

Your dutiful Son-in-law, 

(Signed) John Marshall. 

Addressed to Mr. Gerrard, 

Baker, Kibblp Ediugham, Essex. 


di:im;nck op captain cook against an attack on his 

CHARACTER IN A RKCICNT PUBLICATION AT PARIS. 

Oi' r attention has been lately drawn to a report* - made by a committee of 
the Geographical Society of Paris, in which we notice some extraordinary 
assertions they have ventured to make, when alluding to former voyages of 
discovery in ^lie Pacific, on the character of our illustrious countryman 
(look. The passage in question commences in the following terms: — 

Nous omettous indistinctement toutes les expeditions qui eurent lieu jusquM 
relies de Cook. K» efiet, toutes ees expeditions, en y comprenant meme celle de 
Bougainville, si riche d'ailleurs en grandes dlcouvertcs, par la nature de lours ope- 
rations, resterent trop au-dessous du niveau actuel de la geographic pour etre com- 
prises dans Pexamen (pie nous allons faire. On d^couvrait de nouvelles terres, 
mais on s'occupait fort ju*u de tracer leur configuration d’une manicre exacte : il 
faut eonvenir d’ailleurs qu’on ne possthlait pas encore les methodes ni les instru- 
ments nfvessaires pour purvenir a ce hut. Les cartes ou les plans que l’on rappor- 
tait nV’taient, done que des Ouitiehcs, des croquis plus ou moins imparlaits, dont la 
geographic de detail ne pouvait tirer qu’un faible parti. Cook fut le premier qui 
ron (lit a cette science des services skgnales dans ces parages. Non content d’annon. 
cer de nouvelles lerres, coniine avaient fait ses *devaiyriers, il determina leurs posi- 
tions avee soiu, et chercha a tracer les gisenients et les contours de leurs cotes tivec 
toute la precision que pouvaient comport et les methodes en usage de son temps. 
Ses (lfn'ouvertes sont restf»es authentiques, et il a fallu que les Operations hydrogra- 
phiques fussent port£es h un tres-haut point de perfection pour qu’on reeonmit 
plus tard tout ce que les travaux de Cook laissaient encore a (Rjsirer. Au moins est- 
il constant que les cOtes dont il avait tract’* des cartes 6taient presque aussi ftcacte- 

♦ Since re-puhlished in the u Annales Maritimes,” Jan. 1831. 
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inent figures que la plupart de cedes de l’Ara£rique, de EAsie, etc ; en un mot do 
celles que les navi res du commerce parcouraient depuis des siccles. Utailtat pro- 
digieux pour ces temps, et qui donnaient tout a la fois la mcsure du talent remar- 
quable, du courage intfLrarilable et de la perseverance opiniatrede <& grand capitaiue. 

Les trois voyages de Cook sont. encore et resteront a jamais les meilleurs mod c les 
a suivre pour les navigateurs futurs, sous les rapports nautiques. Honneur a ceux 
qui pairront se glorifier d’en avoir le plus approche !” 

To this point of the report, the Committee do justice to our distinguished 
countryman, and liad it stopped here, we must have felt gratified by the 
well-merited eulogium upon that intrepid navigator ; hut the statements 
following are in so different a tone, and expressed in termo so discreditable 
and unjust to Cooks memory, that we have been induced to devote a few 
pages to the defence of a name which ought ever to be held in lngh and 
universal regard. The Report proceeds as follows 

“ Du reste le caractere inflexible et morose de cet intr6pidt» inarm rendit souvent 
aux personnes appeUes a servir sous ses ordres leur position desugreable. On .se 
souvient que Banks renonqa a. Eaccompagner dans son second voyage, biim qu’il 
eut tout dispose dans cette intention. Les recriminations virulentes des deux 
Forster ternirent un peu l’eclat de cette campagne. Enfln dans sa demit' re expedi- 
tion, il crut devoir se horner au concours de son medecin Anderson, sous le rapport 
des sciences physiques. 

“ On sait aussi maintenant a quoi s’en tenir sur EhumaniiY* tant prdnri* de ee 
severe navigateur. Sans doute il fut tou jours juste dans sa comluite envers les 
peuples qu’il visita, et Foil no pent lui reproeher, eomme a tant de sesprrdeeesseurs, 
des violences gratuites. Mais son equite fut souvent r igou reuse • les moindres 
fautes de la part de ses hdtes etaient rdprimtes par des houlets et des bailes. Au- 
jourd'hui, des actes d'une justice aussi sommaire ne seraient plus excusahles dans 
un chef d’expedition.” 

Such charges and insinuations we believe to he any thing rather than well 
founded, and indeed we can consider them no otherwise than as highly 
calumnious of the distinguished individual to whom they refer. That Cook 
was not a man of refined education, or of polished manners, may he readily 
admitted. His humble origin, and early employment in the inferior situa- 
tions of the profession, were unfavourable to those acquirements which at 
the present day are not considered altogethei incompatible with professional 
excellence. To the habits acquired by such an education, he owed that hardy 
and vigorous character which, united with his knowledge of mathematics 
and astronomy, (imperfect as it was, compared with that of the present day,) 
pointed him out as the fittest person to 'take charge of the expedition then 
contemplated. But it would bespeak little confidence in the forethought 
of those entrusted with the selection of a proper commander, to suppose 
they could overlook that the success of the expedition scarcely depended 
more on an union of nautical science with practical experience and firm- 
ness of mind, than on a combination of these qualities with moderation and 
conciliatory manners. 

Firmness of conduct, and unremitting perseverance in pursuing the object 
of his voyages, may he called “ inflexibility;” and under such trammels do 
men in general wear their reasoning powers, that it is often found sufficient, 
when we would stigmatise conduct to which f we are opposed, to affix to it, by 
any pretence, some term or epithet which may be made to hear a reproachful 
meaning. When this first step is accomplished, the force of association will 
often be sufficient to Anush the work of condemnation ; hut in the instance 
before us, let us try not to forget that to those valuable qualities in our 
able commander, to which this harsh name has been applied, the world is 
mainlv indebted for the discoveries which he achieved. That these qua- 
lities*were not in him carried to an excess which might overshadow the 
more amiable points^ ©f his character, we find asserted in express terms by 
his professional coadjutor, Capt. King. 
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“ The qualities of his mind were of the same vigorous hardy kind as those of his 
body. II is courage was cool and determined, and accompanied with an admirable 
presence of mind in moments of danger. His manners were pleasing and un- 
affected. His temper might, perhaps, have been justly blameable as subject to 
hastiness and passion, had not these been disarmed by a disposition the most bene* 
volent and humane. 1 ’— King's Voyages, 

It is undoubtedly true, that Mr. Hanks did not accompany Cook d’n hit* 
second voyage ; hut the assertion that he was deterred from so doing by the 
uncivil and morose behaviour of Cook, is as new to us as we believe it to be 
altogether gratuitous and unfounded. Cook was devoted to the service, 
and after he hack been selected to conduct the expedition, gave his unre- 
mitting attention to its objects, allowing them the preference over all other 
considerations, particularly those personal attentions which might have been 
expected from others of more refined education, but the absence of which in 
him might lie excused. But other and more natural reasons than “ the 
morose and inflexible character” of Cook, may easily be supposed to have 
induced Banks to forego a second voyage round the globe, had he even 
entertained the idea. When Cook set out on his second voyage, Banks had 
already established a reputation for adventurous research whilst gratifying 
his first curiosity, and possessed a handsome fortune. There is nothing in 
what we have since seen of Sir Joseph's character, inconsistent with the 
idea that he preferred the pleasures belonging to independence and a culti- 
vated mind in the society of liis friends at home, to experiencing a second 
time the hardships and privations inseparable from every long voyage, and 
peculiarly incident to a voyage of discovery. 

With regard to the recriminations that passed between Cook and the two 
Forsters, it is sufficiently obvious that the French committee have drawn 
their sketch from the colouring which those two gentlemen attempted to give 
to their behaviour, whilst employed on this service. We shall reply from a 
contemporary publication in which the respective merits of the parties are 
more accurately stated. 

u When (’apt. Cook's second voyage round, the world was projected. Dr. J. R. 
Forster was appointed, on the strongest recommendation, to accompany Capt. 
Cook, as a person eminently qualified as a naturalist and philosopher, whose obser- 
vations on the new discovered countries could not fail to be of the greatest utility to 
science. Unhappily, his conduct and behaviour on board during the whole of the 
voyage was just the reverse of what it ought to have been. Proud, imperious, and 
opinionated ; be never passed a week without a dispute with one person or other : 
and before the ship had reached New Zealand, he had quarrelled with almost every 
person on board. This created a great shyness between him and the officers, and 
was the cause of his suffering the most mortifying neglects. The asperity of his 
temper displayed itself also in his connection with the natives of the South Sea Isles. 
He w as twice confined by Capt. Cook for wanton and unprovoked cruelty to them : 
his deportment was, as might naturally be expected, the cause of much uneasiness 
cm board, and gave such serious offence to Capt. Cook, that on the return of the ship 
be reported it to Lord Sandwich, (who then presided at the Board of Admiralty,) 
in consequence of which be was effectually deprived of that emolument which 
ot lief wise was as certain as magnificent.” — Wales' Remarks, 

Until the publication of the report on which we are remarking, we never 
heard Cook's name mentioned by any one entitled to consideration, other- 
wise than in terms of high respect and admiration. The good order and 
health of his shipVcompany are undeniable proofs of his attention to their 
interests ; and it, perhaps, may be unknown to those gentlemen who have so 
freely commented on his conduct and character, that the naval profession 
owes to his good sense, judgment, and regularity, a system of inter- 
nal arrangement and discipline, which by contributing to the health and 
comfort of his people, materially aided the objects of the voyage, and form 
at this day the basis of the regulations for the preservation of health and 
discipline in the British Navy. 
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• It would, perhaps, be hypercritical to animadvert at much length cm the 
extraordinary charge made in the report that “ les moindres fautes de la 
gfctffc de ses h'dtes etqient r^pri races par des bonlets et des balles;” doubtless 
something must be here allowed for the redundant and metaphorical style of 
Parisian eloquence; and we should, perhaps, he told that a literal translation 
of these figurative expressions would be altogether beyond the scope of their 
meatring. If this charge, when translated into literal homely English, be 
intended merely as an insinuation that Cook’s behaviour towards the .natives 
of, the countries which he visited was unnecessarily harsh and unforgiving, we 
know no better answer to be given than is contained in a recommendation to 
examine the details of his intercourse with them, and to observe the num- 
berless instances in which hi$ temper and humanity were eminently con- 
spicuous. What, for instance, was his conduct when the astronomical 
quadrant was stolen from the observatory’' at Otaheite ? That instrument, 
invaluable to tnem at that time,* was recovered through the agency of Mr. 
Banks ; but did not Cook manifest the greatest forbearance and conciliation 

. throughout the whole of that transaction, which we have chosen in illustra- 
tion, as being of sufficient importance to put his temper to a severe trial? 

It is difficult to account for the asperity which attends the observations on 
Cook in a subsequent part of the report, otherwise than by surmising that the 
fame of this great discoverer may be thought to have eclipsed that of other 
adventurers not his countrymen, and that the task of bringing them to the 
same level may have appeared easier of execution by lowering his character, 
than by exalting theirs* Even his benevolent practice of leaving a stock of 
animals and of sowing the seeds of various vegetables for the use both of the 
natives and of future navigators, is noticed in an ill-natured tone ; and what 
is of more consequence as affecting the candour of this report, the ravages 
of disease, which unfortunately attended the visit of Europeans to those 
regions, are apparently noticed to liis discredit ; but if those lamentable 
evils are to be laid to tlie charge of the Commander, which he had no power 
to prevent, let Cook at least share the blame of that misfortune with Bou- 
gainville, and other navigators who had preceded him in their visits to those 
parts of the world. * 

We have already said, that our sole object in the-e remarks is to rescue 
the character of our respected countryman from what we consider a wanton 
and unjustifiable attack : if is not our intention to follow the report in its 
pertinent and sensible remarks on the voyages of La Perouse, 1) Entrecas- 
teaux, Flinders, &c. (although the last name suggests recollections not very 
creditable to the conduct of some individuals in connection with that 
officer,) or to examine the various an <f extended observations and sugges- 
tions pointed out in it. Confining ourselves solely to the passages relating 
to our countryman, we shall conclude these observations by stating,. that we 
should have deemed the remarks which have calfHF them forth altogether 
undeserving of notice, had it not been for the respect due to the name of 
the individual affixed to the report, who has himself added materially to 
our stock of geographical and general knowledge. We cannot but regret 
highly that his masterly analysis of the plan which forms the principal 
subject of the report, should be disfigured by an unjust estimate of Cook ; 
who, in the opinion of the well judging, must stand alone and as yet unrivalled 
in, his line, both on account of the importance of bis discoveries, greater, 
perhaps, than it has fallen to the lot of any other individual to make, and 
for those rare and valuable qualities, on account of which his grateful coun- 
try must ever consider him as one of the most distinguished characters 
which her annals, fertile in great names, have yet produced. 

. ' ' D. 

* The principal object of the expedition was to observe the expected transit of 
Venus over the sun’s dffek. 
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* IN PARIS. 

In former Numbers of this Journal, we have given desultory sketches 
of the Jute military occurrences in Paris ; we now proceed, in conform- 
ity with one of the main objects of this work, to place them on historical 
record. 

Many of our readers have probably seen the narrative which was 
published as an apology for the Royal Guard, after the late revolu- 
tion in France, and which we reviewed in our Number for De- 
cember. As the author is au officer of veracity and intelligence, 
who was in the Guard at the time, his account is entitled to credit, 
and is the more interesting, as it certainly clears up many points re- 
lating to the contest between the populace of Paris and the troops, 
which, to a military man, had hitherto seemed incomprehensible ; but 
it has the fault of being drawn out into unnecessary length, and is, in 
many places, confused and obscure, both as regards the localities of 
Paris, and the names, numbers, and distribution of the corps and 
regiments which took a part in the scenes described. That a man 
who is conscious of having done liis own duty, and seen the disgrace 
and ruin of the distinguished body of troops to which be belonged, 
owing, as be conceives, to no fault of theirs, but to the mismanage- 
ment of their superiors, should indulge in giving vent to the bitterness 
of his feelings, is not surprising ; but as most readers rather desire to 
arrive at facts than to follow digressions, it has been thought advisable 
to reduce the narrative to the more circumstantial and concise form in 
which it is here presented, and at the same time to illustrate and ex- 
plain many parts of it by information* drawn from conversations of 
Marshal Marmont himself, during his stay in London, and from other 
equally authentic sources. We shall first desire the reader’s attention 
to a short general description of the chief localities of Paris, which will 
he of importance in following the movements of the troops, and then, 
after laying before him a State of the garrison of Paris, proceed to the 
narrative of those extraordinary events which terminated the reign of 
Charles the Tenth. 

Paris is divided into two nearly equal parts by the Seine, whicli 
runs through it from to west. Broad handsome quays, with stone 
parapets, extend along both hanks of the river, which varies in width 
from 1 00 to 200 yards. 

Parallel to the northern or right hank, and at about a third of a mile 
distance from it, is the Rue St. Honore, which leads from the western 
suburbs into the heart of the city, Avliere it opens into the Marche des 
Innoccns. Within the oblong space contained between the Rue St. 
Honore and the river, are situated, in a rapge of about two miles, (com-, 
m dicing from the westward,) the Champs Ely sees, the Place Louis 
XV., the Thuilleries Gardens, the Thuilleries, the Court of the Thuii- 
leries, the Place du Carrousel, and the Louvre. Th§ Louvre Gallery 
runs all along the south side of the Place du Carrousel on the hank of 
the river, and connects the two Palaces of the Thuilleries and Louvre. 
On the north side of the line St. Honore, and opposite the Place du 
Carrousel, stands the Palais Royal ; about a mile beyond the Louvre, to 

U, 8, Joitrn. No. gfl. Marc h lttJtl. Y 
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tjie eastward and on the same (north) bank of the river, is the Hotel 
de Ville, which stands in the Place de Greve, of which the south side 
is open to the river ; a mile farther again is the Celestins Barrack, and 
the Bridge of Austerlitz a little beyond it. 

The western end of the Boulevard, which was the old wall of Paris, 
commences at the Church of the Madeleine, situated at the northern 
extremity of the Rue Royale, the southern end of which street leads 
down upon the Place Louis XV. From the Madeleine Church the 
Boulevard ranges in a great circuit all round the northern part of the 
city, (not including a vast extent of suburbs, which are on the out- 
side,) till it comes down to the river, just beyond the Celestins Barrack. 
This northern Boulevard is in fact a great arc, of which that part of 
the river which is between the Place Louis XV. and the Celestins Bar- 
rack is the chord. 

Through the Marche des Innocens, which is at the eastern end of 
the Rue St. Honore, there runs, at right angles with the latter, the 
Rue St. Denis, of which the northern end strikes about the middle of 
the Boulevard, at the Porte St. Denis, and the southern end comes out 
upon the river, about half-way between the Louvre and the Place de 
Greve. 

The Rue St. Martin is parallel with the Rue St. Denis, and termi- 
nates in like manner with its northern end on the Boulevard, and its 
southern end on the quay, where it comes out about a quarter of a mile 
farther from the Louvre, and nearer the Place de Greve than the Rue 
St. Denis. 

The Rue St. Antoine leads in an oblique direction from the Place 
de Greve to a point on the Boulevard, about a mile from the eastern 
termination of the latter at the river. 

The northern and southern halves of Paris communicate by several 
bridges across the river : the 'westernmost is the Pont Louis XVI. 
opposite the Place Louis XV.; the next from the westward, is the 
Pont Royal, exactly opposite the Thuilleries. The Water Terrace 
runs along the river side of the Thuilleries Gardens nearly the whole 
space between these two bridges. 

Opposite the Louvre is the Pont des Arts ; then comes the Pont 
Neuf, the middle piers of which rcs?t on the western end of the long 
Island du Palais, on which stands the Church of Notre Dame, and 
which extends about a mile up the river. Along the northern bank of 
this island, are the quays called the Marche aux Fleurs and De la Cite, 
the latter of which is right opposite the Place de Greve. 

It has been already explained Ahat the western end of the Boulevard 
terminates at the top ot the Rue Royale, which leads down to the 
Place Louis XV. 

The northern boundary of the Thuilleries Gardens is the Hue de 
Kivoh, from which, at right angles, runs the Rue Castiglione, in a 
direction parallel to the t Rue Royale, and crossing the Rue St. Ilonore, 
into the south side of the Place Vendome; from the north side of 

'Pi o « ue iil I >aix runs up to the Boulevard. 

Ihe Rue Richflieu runs due north from the Rue St. Ilonore, up the 
west side of the 1 aims Royal, and conies into the Boulevard at a point 
about half-way between its western extremity and the top of the Rue 
St. Denis. t 1 
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The Palais de Justice stands nearly opposite the Louvre, on the 
south bank of the river : on the southern bank also, and opposite the 
Place Louis X,V. are the Palais Bourbon and the *Chambre des De- 
putes; and behind these again, in the Fauxbourg St. .Germain, are the 
Hotel des Invalides, the Ecole Militaire, and the Swiss Barracks 
in the Hue de Baby lone. The Pantheon is about a mile south of the 
Place de Grove. The Bridge of Grenelle is about two miles west of 
Paris. The village of Boulogne, and the wood of that name, are to the 
westward of the Champs Elysees, on the road to St. Cloud. 


_ 7 
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GARRISON OF PARIS. 

On the 25th July, the garrison of Paris, which was loss numerous 
than usual, by thfe absence of two regiments of Guards, detached 
in Normandy to assist the civil power in tracing and arresting the in- 
cendiaries who were destroying that country, consisted of the following 


troopS (effective). 

fi very weak battalions of Guards (French), 220 each* . 1100 

8 battalions of Guards (Swiss), nearly 500 each . 8800 

The 5th, 15tli, 50th, and 53rd regiments of the line, in 
all 1 1 battalions of 400 each . . . . J 100 

11 companies of Fusiliers Sedentaires, of 100 each . . 1100 

The regular Gendarmerie of Paris . . . . 000 

A regiment of Cuirassiers of the Guard .... 400 

The Regiment of Lancers of the Guard . , 400 

Artillery (12 guns) J50 


Total 11,050 


It would, however, be erroneous to conclude that there was really 
engaged a force of 12,000 troops in the conflicts of Paris ; for, in the 
first place, the regiments of the line, although a part of them did not 
positively refuse to attend to other military orders, and the 15th 
actually inarched out of Paris along with the Guards after all was over, 
yet were from the first in a very wavering state, and when they did 
obey, performed their duty so reluctantly and badly, that they rather 
encouraged the efforts of the populace. 

It must also he observed, that on the first rising of the people in 
arms, the whole of the Fusiliers Sedentaires were surprised, and laid 
down their arms. Small posts and guards of the Gendarmerie and 
Royal Guards, amounting in all to full 500 men, were rushed upon, 
disarmed, and dispersed by the people on the morning of the 28th. 

Having noticed these points to prevent misconceptions as to the 
really disposable force of the troops, we proceed to the narrative. 

The celebrated ordmmnces came out on the 20th of July, and the 
funds instantly went down in an alarming manner. Towards the 
afternoon there were numerous assemblages of people, and some win- 
dows broken at the Prince de Polignac’s, but so little was the govern- 
ment aware of the approaching storm, that no extraordinary measures 
were taken by the police, and such officers of the garrison as happened 
to be going on short leaves of absence, found no difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary permission from the military authorities. 


In order to give a just view of the composition of the Roval Guards, it may he 
well to observe, that the field-officers, with vefy few exceptions, and the greater 
part of the captains, had served in Buonaparte’s campaigns, and weie old and ex- 
perienced officers, most of the latter being captains pre\ ions to lfJ 14 . Mauv of the 
subalterns had also served during the war For an officer to exchange from the 
line into the Guards, the strongest recommendations were reuuired from the In- 
specting- Generals, snob exchange being e,p»al to a step of promotion. The non- 
commissioned officers were mostly old soldiers of excellent conduct, and the private 
soldiers were picked men, selected from the regiments of the line 
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On tJie 27 th, however, things began to wear a more serious bspeot. 
The police made seizures of the liberal Journals, but some that suc- 
ceeded in obtaining circulation, in defiance of their precautions, breathed 
nothing but revolt and violence. The populace were assembling in 
every direction, and all Paris was in a ferment. Still, with the excep- 
tion of a double guard being mounted at the Palais Royal about .noon, 
no special orders had reached the military until four o’clock, when at 
length instructions arrived for the whole of the troops to get under 
arms and assemble at the Place du Carrousel, the Place Louis XV, 
and along the Boulevards. Many officers were however absent, from 
having had no previous intimation, and for the same reason a great 
number of soldiers were not in their ranks, nor ever able to join their 
regiments after the insurrection had broken out. 

The troops were posted as follows after the orders had been issued : — 

One battalion of the Guards at M. de Polignae's hotel, on the Bou- 
levard, with two guns. 

The regiment of Lancers patrolled the Boulevard. 

Three battalions of the Guards at the Carrousel and Palais Royal. 

Two battalions of the Guards with two guns on the Place Louis 
XV. 

The 5th, 50th and 53rd of the line, occupied the Place Vendome, 
and the whole line of the Boulevards. 

Towards six or seven o'clock on that evening, ( 27 th,) the crowd was 
so great in the Rue do Richelieu and Rue St. Honor?, especially about 
the gun-smiths and accoutrement shops in the vicinity of the Palais 
Royal, that, f Yom an apprehension of attack on those shops, some small 
detachments of the Guards were sent to assist the Police, and by one 
of these detachments the first shots were fired in return to a shot from 
one of the lintels in the Rue St. Ilonori*, Some more firing soon after 
took place in forcing the first barricade, which the populace threw up, 
by overturning some carriages in that vicinity. As night advanced, 
the crowds gradually disappeared, and patroles being established, the 
whole of Paris became perfectly ijuiet. 

All the officers who had been most in contact with the populace 
during the day, concurred in observing that the mobs were entirely 
composed of the lowest orders, and appeared to act without any direc- 
tion. Before midnight the troops received orders to return to their 
barracks and were there dismissed. 

Knough, however, had been seen during this day of the resolution of 
the populace, to warn those persons at the head of affairs of the neces- 
sity of taking all possible precautions for the following morning as to 
provisions, ammunition, communications, and the obvious military ar- 
rangements for such conjunctures ; but by some strange fatality no 
measures of the kind were adopted, and all was left to chance, as if 
there were no longer any causfe for apprehension. 

On the 28th, at break of day, the populace* began again to assemble 
even in greater numbers than the day before. Persons appeared on 
all sides in the dress and accoutrements of the National Guard, whose 
arms, by an unaccountable weakness or neglect, had never been taken 
from them, when disbanded some considerable time before, by the 
King's orders. 
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. The tri-coloured flag was now displayed, and before any military 
dispositions had been determined upon, or the soldiers collected from 
their respective barracks, the mob had rushed upon the small detached 
guards, and dispersed or disarmed them, had stormecL the Arsenal, 
Victualling Office, and magazines, and had, by their menaces, induced 
the Fusiliers Sedentaires to lay down their arms. The Hotel de Ville 
was also taken possession of by the people. 

It was nine o'clock before the greater part of the troops were 
assembled, and they were then disposed of as follows : — 

Four very weak battalions of the Guards, each about 220 men, at 
the Place du Carrousel with three squadrons of Lancers and eight guns. 

Two battalions of Swiss on the Place Louis XV. 

One battalion of Guards (French) at the Palais Royal, detaching 
100 men to the Bank, which is close at hand. 

The 5th, 50th and 63rd of the line were directed to occupy the 
Place Vendome and the Boulevards as far as the Bastile, where they 
were to communicate with the regiment of Cuirassiers, whose barracks 
were in that vicinity at the Celestins. 

The 15th, consisting of three battalions, was to occupy the Pan- 
theon, the Palais de Justice, and the Hotel de Ville, to which effect 
they alone had received their orders early in the morning. 500 men, 
from a regiment of the Guards quartered at Vincennes and St. Denis, 
arrived in Paris about eleven o'clock, and were posted in the Champs 
Elysees, along with three squadrons of Horse Grenadiers, which had also 
been brought in from Versailles. 

, Earis was declared in a state of insurrection, and Marshal Marmont 
invested with the military command. The General Staff assembled 
with all haste at his head-quarters at the Carrousel ; many, however, 
were not forthcoming from various causes ; several from not being pro- 
vided with horses (which it is the common practice with the Paris 
staff .officers to hire from riding-schools for days of review and other 
occasions of parade). Of the commissaries usually charged with the 
provisioning of the troops in Paris, not one could be found ; and no 
one seems to have thought of any measures for supplying 5 the absence of 
those officers, although the troops had not received any kind of rations 
since the night before. * 

Soon after nine o clock, .Marshal Marmont, becoming anxious to 
know if the 15th had occupied the posts assigned them, sent away an 
officer and a small detachment to ascertain the fact ; but a quarter of 
an hour after they had marched, a representation being made to the 
Marshal of the danger of so small a detachment being destroyed, if 
resolutely attacked by numbers, a whole battalion was ordered to 
march on the same service in the direction of the Palais de Justice, 
which if the 15th were not yet arrived, it was to occupy till they 
came, and then return. This battalion Overtook the small detachment 
above mentioned at a critical moment, when it was on the point of 
being destroyed, as had been apprehended, the officer and several men 

^ ng ir^ eady .T Ur . lded ' b 7 a Charge of musketry from the people. 
The Ljth not having arrived, the battalion waited for it, as ordered, 
before returning to the Thuilleries. ' 

This was the condition of affairs’at a little before eleven o'clock. It 
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appear* to have been the Marshal's intention to have occupied strongly 
the Champs Elys6es, the Thuilleries, the Ecole Militaire, the Pan- 
theon, the P^ais de Justice, the Hotel de Ville, find the Boulevards, 
by which the empty barracks would have been in some measure 
protected. • 

But it should seem, from the movements we are now to detail, that 
the Marshal wished also to keep clear the communication from the top 
of the Rue St. Denis all the way across the river to the Pantheon ; that 
from the Thuilleries to the Boulevards by the Rue Richelieu ; that 
from the Tliuijleries along the Rue St. Honore to the Marche des 
Innocens, and also that from the Place de Greve along the Rue St. 
Antoine to the Boulevard. 

Now it will presently appear, that the number of the disposable 
troops could not suffice for this plan, though it must be confessed that 
the declaration of neutrality unexpectedly made by some of the regi- 
ments of the line, was in itself enough to disorganize the best of mea- 
sures, especially as it brought on the desperate conflict at the Place de 
Greve and Hotel de Ville, in consequence of the 15th not occupying 
it at the time they were ordered. 

It was while the troops were assembling at the Carrousel, that the 
Paris Deputies presented themselves at the head-quarters. Unhappily 
the Marshal had no authority beyond his mere military command, ana 
felt bound to refer them to the Prince de Polignac, whose answer, 
it is needless to add, proved any thing but conciliatory towards the 
Deputies. 

To return to the military dispositions ; as soon as Marshal Marmont 
was informed that the 15th had not yet obeyed the order to march 
upon the Place de Greve, he directed the following movements to 
take place. 

One column, consisting of a small party of Lancers, two pieces of can- 
non, and a battalion of the Guards, the whole commanded by a general 
officer, were to march by the quays along the river to the Place de 
Greve, with instructions to call upon the 15th to follow them in re- 
serve, as they passed them on their way at the Palais de Justice. 
A second column, consisting of thirty mounted Gendarmes , two pieces 
of cannon, and two battalions of the Guards, were to proceed to the 
Marche des Innocens,. at which place they were to divide into two 
bodies, the one to make a reconnoissance as far as the gate of St. Denis, 
at the top of the street of that name, the other to the Place du Chatelet, 
both returning and joining again at the Marche des Innocens, and 
there awaiting farther orders. 

A third column,* composed of three squadrons of cavalry (Cuirassiers 
and Lancers), two pieces of cannon, ana a battalion of the Guards, was 
to go up the Rue Richelieu, passing along the Boulevards to the Place 
de la Bastile, and thence by the Rue f St. Antoine to the Place de 
Greve, where it was to join the first column before mentioned. 

Lastly, a fourth column, of two squadrons of Horse Grenadiers, two 
pieces of cannon, and one battalion of Guards, was to march from 
the Champs Elys6es, up the Boulevard by the Madeleine, to the top 


* This column was commanded by General St. Chceraans. 
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of the Rue Richelieu, and then to return down that street in its 
former post. 

By this arrangement, the troops were spread out at great distances 
apart, and beyond the power of affording each other any mutual sup- 
port, or even keeping up regular communications. The greater part 
of the force was sent to involve itself in intricate and narrow streets, 
inhabited for the most part by the lower orders ; leaving the Louvre, 
the Thuilleries, and the Champs Ely sees, in the charge of some weak 
detachments, not exceeding in the whole the strength of a good batta- 
lion. But in justice to the Marshal, it must here be observed, that he 
by no means expected such a resistance as was met with, for the only 
orders to the columns were to “preset w public order , and to repel 
force by force if necessauy.” 

The fourth column, which was to start from the Champs Elysees, 
commenced its march at noon, and though fired upon from the Church 
of the Madeleine, at the commencement of the Boulevard, yet soon 
dislodged the assailants by detaching a party of Voltigeurs against 
them ; and the communication along the Boulevard being quickly re- 
established by detached posts, returned without a single casualty to its 
former situation. 

The third column, which was to proceed up the Rue Richelieu as 
before explained, was impeded in its progress by an immense crowd, 
which, however, committed no hostile act until the column, passing 
along the Boulevard, had reached the Porte St. Denis, when a shot was 
fired, which severely wounded the Adjutant of the Lancers, the man 
immediately escaping into the crowd. Leaving a detachment to await 
the arrival of that part of the second column which, as before mentioned, 
was to make a reconnoissance up the Rue St. Denis from the Marche 
des Innocens, the third colump again continued its march, without 
resistance, till opposite the Porte St. Martin, where it was received 
with a smart fire. The cavalry was instantly ordered to the rear, the 
leading division of the infantry poured a volley into the mob, and the 
guns being brought up and fired twice, the column w'as enabled with- 
out difficulty to pass on and traverse a barricade which was being con- 
structed on the Boulevard. It appears, however, that they had no 
sooner gone forward than this barricade was finished, and several others 
also constructed farther back, to prevent the possibility of the return 
of the troops by the way they had come. 

As the column passed along the Boulevard, the 50th regiment was 
found posted according to the instructions it had received in the morn- 
ing. On arriving at the Place de la Bastile, General St. Choemans, 
the commandant of the third column, rode forward and addressed the 
crowds he there found assembled, endeavouring to persuade them to 
remain quiet, and even distributing money among those who appeared 
in most need, and who clamorously declared they were in a starving 
state, without work or b^ead. * His exertions appeared to produce the 
desired effect, and some cries were heard of Vive le Roi ! 

The General then proceeded to clear the Place for the troops to form, 
which was accomplished partly by persuading, and partly by forcing 
the people to give wav. At the entrance, however, of the Rue St. 
Antoine, some barricades were discovered, and a party of infantry 
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being sent to level them, were received by a volley from behind the 
barricades, which wounded a held officer and several men. This was 
the signal for f\ general fire upon the troops from all the corners of the 
streets leading into the Place, which they returned steadily, and re- 
tained their position without any considerable loss’ The General, 
however, learning that the whole of the Rue St. Antoine was ob- 
structed by numerous other barricades, and considering that the pas- 
sage of the artillery would be difficult, and that there could be no use 
in exposing his men to certain destruction by persisting in the route 
prescribed him„resolved on crossing the Seine at once by the bridge of 
Austerlitz, opposite the eastern end of the Boulevard, and so returning 
to the Thuillerics by fetching a circuit round the southern Boulevards. 
This he executed with success, leaving, however, a captain s detach- 
ment of forty Cuirassiers, with orders to make their way to the Hotel de 
Ville in the Place de Greve, and there inform the Commandant of the 
first column that he had taken another road, and was not to be ex- 
pected by him at all. The Captain performed this commission accord- 
ingly, and was presently followed to the Hotel de Ville by one battalion 
of the 5()tli regiment, which was, as we have seen, posted on the Boule- 
vard, but deserting its post, endeavoured to regain its barracks, and 
on finding them occupied by the populace, followed the Cuirassiers to 
the Hotel de Ville. 

The second column, which was to proceed to the Marche des In- 
nocens, and then branch off into two parties, was received, on its 
arrival there, by a brisk fire from the windows of the surrounding 
houses, from which every sort of missile was also hurled at them ; 
but the fire of the troops soon put a stop to these attacks ; and, pur- 
suant to his orders, the General in command of the column directed one 
of his battalions to execute the prescribed reconnaissance up the Rue 
St. Denis to the gate of the same name on the Boulevard. This bat- 
talion shortly found its course impeded by barricades, and was fired 
upon on all sides by the populace ; the Colonel, Mons. Pleineselve, one 
of the best and most experienced officers in the army, fell wounded 
from his horse ; the soldiers hastily constructed a litter, on which they 
carried him until the battalion at. length made its way to the Porte St. 
Denis. Here the Colonel, who still continued to command his men 
with the utmost coolness, (though he eventually died of his wound,) 
judging wisely that his return by the way he had come, even if it 
should' be possible, must still be unavoidably delayed by the resistance of 
the people and by the barricades, till long after the other part of the 
column, to which his battalion belonged, should have quitted the 
Marche des Innocens, decided on crossing the Boulevard, and march- 
ing by the Porte St. Denis right through the fauxbourg beyond it into 
the country, and so regaining the Carrousel ; in all which he perfectly 
succeeded. It was however necessary, ip the first instance, to halt a 
considerable time to dress the wounded, ofnvhom there were about 
twenty, (besides seven killed,) and to contrive the means of carrying 
them along. 

Meantime the other battalion of the second column had remained at 
the Marche des Innocens, where, according to the original instructions, 
they were to await further orders. Pleineselve's battalion, as we have 
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just Been, never came back to them ; no orders arrived from the Car- 
rousel; all communications were cut off; towards four o'clock the 
crowd increased, find the fire grew incessant; their*, own ammuni- 
tion, though sparingly used, had begun to fail, and every thing looked 
as bad as possible. The General's aide-de-camp at this moment gal- 
lantly undertook, by disguising himself and slipping among the crowd, 
to make his way to the Thuilleries, and inform Marshal Marmont of 
the condition of the remains of the second column (for of Pleineselve's 
battalion he knew only that it had never returned). The Marshal on 
receiving this information immediately dispatched a battalion of Swiss 
to bring off the troops at the Marche des Innocens, but by their unac- 
countably missing their way much time was lost before they got there. 
They found the battalion reduced to its utmost need, and forming 
together immediately in one column, and marching down upon the 
quays, they took up a comparatively secure position, after forcing 
several barricades on their way. 

We now come to the first column, destined for the Hotel de Ville. 
Marching along the quays on the northern bank of the Seine as far as 
the Pont Neuf, this column crossed at that point to the south side ; the 
General in command having called upon the Colonel of the 15th regi- 
ment, whom he found posted at the south end of the Pont Neuf, to 
detach one of the two battalions under his orders along with his column, 
which was complied with, and one battalion of the 15th following the 
column accordingly, was posted farther on upon the quays, but still on 
the southern side, in support of the attack to be made by the column 
upon the Place de Greve and Hotel de Ville, on the opposite side. 
The column made, this attack by recrossing to the northern side over 
the Pont Notre Dame, a small detachment making a diversion at the 
same time by the new suspension bridge, situated a little to the west- 
ward. Before the principal attack took place, an officer rode forward 
to implore the people not to await the discharge of two guns which 
had been run up from the rear of the column to the bridge. He was 
answered by a musket-shot, which killed an adjutant by his side. The 
guns then opened, and the column charged from the bridge and very 
soon cleared the Place de Greve, gpid silenced the firing from the 
houses. Still a straggling fire was kept up from the south bank of the 
river upon the troops forming in the Place, and on the General sending 
to the Colonel of the 15th, who had been left on the south bank on 
purpose to prevent it, he returned for answer first, that he .would 
stop it, but afterwards that he would not interfere. Consequently 
the firing from that bank increased, and became very galling to the 
troops. 

At this moment arrived, after a long detour , the Captain's detach- 
ment of forty Cuirassiers, which we before stated was sent by the Com- 
mandant of the third column, f,o announce to the first column that he 
was unable to make his way to join them at the Hotel de Ville, and that 
he had marched back by the southern Boulevards. The forty Cuirassiers 
were followed, as before observed, by that battalion of the 50th regi- 
ment which had found its barracks seized by the populace. 

The General commanding the first column, finding he could look for 
no support, and that ammunition was failing, resolved oil throwing his 
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troops Into the Hotel de Ville, placing the cavrlry and artillery under 
cover from the fire from the south bank of the river, and the battalion 
of the 50th in the interior court ; their commanding officer confessing 
that he had only been able to induce them to follow him from the 
Boulevard, by the assurance that they should not be called upon to 
fire on the people. 

Meantime a detachment of 200 Swiss very opportunely arrived from 
the Thuilleries, and proceeded to relieve 200 of the Guards, who were 
defending the entrances of the streets leading into the Place de Gr&ve, 
and had lost near forty men. During this operation, a barricade at 
the entrance of one of these streets was by some mistake abandoned, 
and in retaking it from the people the Swiss lost several men. Am- 
munition had so entirely failed the Guards, that a party of them 
covering the suspension bridge were forced to remain there, under 
fire, three quarters of an hour without returning a shot, which they 
bore with wonderful resolution. As soon as the Hotel de Ville was 
occupied, all the posts were called in, except that at the before men- 
tioned barricade, on which a furious attack was made by the people, 
but the detachment which guarded it being now supported by the 
musketry of the troops in the windows of the Hotel de Ville, repulsed 
them with loss. A supply of cartridges had been taken from the bat- 
talion of the 50tli, and as the Hotel de Ville embraces a compact 
space, surrounded on three sides by streets, and on the fourth by the 
Place de Greve, the assailants were very soon beat off, and the harassed 
soldiers enjoyed a temporary respite from their fatigues. 

At nightfall a disguised officer arrived to announce to the Command- 
ant what he already had learned from the detachment of Cuirassiers, 
namely, that the third column had been obliged to give up the attempt 
of joining him, and that he was to make the best retreat he could upon 
the Thuilleries. This message was in reply to a request for farther 
orders sent to the Carrousel, at four o’clock, by the Commandant 
at the Hotel de Ville, by means of an officer and ten cuirassiers, 
who with twenty infantry granted at the officer’s request to assist his 
return, had, however, been unable to effect it, being overpowered ac- 
tually in presence of the 1 5th regiment, at one of the barricades on 
the quay. 

The chief difficulty in retreating upon the Thuilleries, was the trans- 
port of the wounded, amounting to near sixty, and the Commandant 
determined to wait till midnight before he moved, judging rightly that 
the peculiar habits of the Parisians, made it a moral certainty that the 
streets would be nearly deserted before that hour. Accordingly, hav- 
ing provided the advanced guard with the few cartridges that had 
been saved, they sallied out at twelve o’clock, by the same way along 
the quays that they had come in the morning. At the Palais de Jus- 
tice, the column passed the'main bodj of the 15th regiment, which 
had there remained in safe neutrality the whole day, and reached 
the Thuilleries without loss, having only received a few random 
shots from across the river, at first starting, which, however, did no 
mischief 

Thus terminated the conflicts of the 28th ; the whole of the troops 
which had been so rashly committed, having at length found their way 
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back to the Thuilleries. The total loss of the military in killed and 
wounded, was found to be about 300 men, almost all by shots from the 
windows and tops, of houses. From the plain account^ we have given 
of what really did take place, it will be seen what absurd exaggerations 
were founded upon the events of tfyat day, such as the storming the 
Hotel de Ville by the people three successive times, and the like fic- 
tions! No doubt many of the people showed courage, but on the 
very few occasions where they actually came in contact with any but 
very small detachments of the troops, such as at the Pont Neuf and at 
some of the barricades, they were unable to make head for an instant 
against the force of order and discipline. 

Notwithstanding the troops had, whpn they returned to the Thuil- 
leries, been above forty-eight hours under arms, without any distribu- 
tion of provisions, under the most trying circumstances, and exposed to 
the heat of a burning sun, made more insupportable from the reflection 
of the paved streets, the Guards still maintained their discipline and 
order in the highest degree. Not a murmur had yet been heard from 
the soldiers, though instead of the expected distribution of rations on 
the night of the 28th, but a very small quantity was provided, and 
even that only for a few battalions, by requisitions on the bakers in the 
immediate vicinity of the Thuilleries. 

When day broke on the 29th, the troops fully expected to see the 
Royal family arrive among them, and it was not until they found this 
expectation disappointed, that they certainly expressed their feelings of 
disgust with some freedom. 

As if the fatal effects of confusion had not been already too severely 
felt, the early par£ of the morning of the 29th was employed in shift- 
ing and re-sliifting the troops in their various stations : the general offi- 
cers were most of them changed from their former commands. Cavalry 
officers were placed in command of infantry, and vice versa . The 5th 
and 53rd regiments were alone kept together, under the orders of Gen. 
de Wall, while the residue of the 50th and 15th, in the Thuilleries Gar- 
dens, were placed under two different Generals, who had also com- 
mands in the Guards. Fresh changes of the commandants were taking 
place on every alteration of the troops in their positions, and to make it 
worse, these changes and all other orders were circulated verbally. 

At eight o’clock on the 29th, the following Order was issued from 
head-quarters by the King's directions 

“ The King has desired the Marshal Duke of Ragusa to express*to the 
troops his approbation of their conduct, and in token of his satisfaction, 
presents them with a month and a half's pay." 

So ill-timed was this order considered by most of the command- 
ing officers, that they in several cases did not communicate it to their 
men, to whom even a half-ration of bread would, in their exhausted 
state, have been far mor$, acceptable than any promises of future emo- 
lument. 

Although fresh troops had come up from the country during the 
night of the 28th and morning of the 29th, to the amount of 1200 in- 
fantry and 500 cavalry, yet even this reinforcement did not balance 
tiie loss sustained on the 28th, when it is considered that, besides the 
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killed and wounded, the whole of the small guards and detached posts 
had been seized, disarmed, and dispersed, before the general assembly 
of the troops had taken place. The total number of the Guards fit 
for duty on the*29th, were — * 

1 1 battalions of Infantry 3000 • 

12 squadrons of Cavalry 1300 

Of the regiments of the line there only mustered about 2400, and 
these, as we have already seen, determined not to fire a shot at the 
people. 

* 

STATIONS OP THE TROOPS AT TEN O’CLOCK ON THE MORNING OF 

THE 29TH. 

Ecole Militaire— 1 battalion of Guards. 

Swiss Barracks, Rue de Babylone— 60 Swiss recruits. 

Hotel des Invalides — The Invalids themselves and some Cadets of 
the Staff School. 

Palais Bourbon ; Chambre des Deputes— A strong detachment from 
the 5th regiment of the line. 

Palace of the Louvre — 1 battalion of Guards (Swiss) in the colon- 
nade and windows. 

Court of the Louvre — 1 ditto. 

Place du Carrousel — i ditto, arrived overnight from Ruel. 

Court of the Thuilleries — 2 squadrons of Lancers. 

Palais Royal — 1 battalion of Guards. 

The Bank — 100 men of the Guards. 

Rue St. Honore — 1 battalion of Guards. 

Rue Castiglione, Place Vendbme, Rue de la Paix — The 53rd regi- 
ment, part of the 5th, and some of the artillery. 

Thuilleries Gardens — 1 battalion of Guards, the 50th regiment, and 
part of the 5th, with some guns, which from the Water Terrace com- 
manded the Pont Royal. 

Place Louis XV. — 2 battalions of Guards and a battalion of the 
15th. 

Champs Elysees — 5 squadrons of Chasseurs (arrived early in the 
morning from the country), 3 squadrons of Horse Grenadiers, 3 squa- 
drons of Cuirassiers. 

Rue Royale, Boulevards do la Madeleine and des Capucines, up to 
the ton of the Rue de la Paix — 2 battalions of Guards arrived over- 
night from Versailles. 

It is worthy of observation that the positions which, after much 
shifting and changing, were eventually occupied by the troops on the 
morning of the 29th, were very nearly the same as those occupied by 
the troops of the Directory, ,on the famous Thirteenth Vendemiaire, 
when, with Buonaparte at their head, tlfey so completely mastered the 
populace of Paris. 

With the break of day the people began assembling in all directions, 
and busily employed themselves in the completion of their barricades 
and other preparations. Sixty cadets of the Ecole Poly technique, 
escaping from their barracks, joined the assemblages of the mob. A 
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few stray shots were now and then fired at the soldiers in the Thuille- 
ries Gardens from the south side of the river, but the populace, though 
they assembled opposite the troops in many directions, yet preserved a 
respectful distance*, and there appeared no reason whatever for suppos- 
ing this would bek the last day of the reign of Charles the Tenth. Gen. 
Excelmans and other distinguished officers, certainly showed their own 
opinions to the contrary, by presenting themselves as volunteers for the 
staff service of Marshal Marmont. The first event of importance 
which took place as the morning advanced, was the sudden surrender 
of the Palais Bourbon, on the south side of the river, to the people, by 
the officer of the 5th regiment stationed there, whiclTgave them the 
immediate advantage of throwing up barricades ; and the other detach- 
ment of that regiment remaining perfectly neutral at the Chambre des 
Deputes, the people quickly occupied it, and began firing across the 
river at the troops in the Place Louis XV. The 15th regiment, who 
were posted along the quay beyond the Gardens, and, therefore, most 
exposed, got under cover of the walls of the quay, &c. and the Guards 
then sent over a small party of skirmishers, who instantly dislodged 
the assailants from the Chambre des Deputes. At this moment it was 
announced to the Marshal that the 5th and 53rd, who were in the 
Place Vendome and its vicinity, had unfixed their bayonets, broken 
their ranks, and joined the populace. His first impulse was instantly 
to cut off all communication with them, by sending a battalion to oc- 
cupy the entrance of the Rue Castiglione, which leads from the Tliuil- 
leries Gardens to the Place Vendome, but, unfortunately, instead of 
taking for this purpose one of the battalions of French Guards from 
the Place Louis XV. he sent for a Swiss battalion from the Louvre. 
Meanwhile the troops in the Place Louis XV. were ordered to stand to 
their arms, and at the same time the Marshal dispatched his staff in 
every direction to propose to tile populace a temporary truce ; but as 
this was done without informing all the troops of it simultaneously, and 
as in some quarters it either never was explained to the people, or was 
rejected by them, its effect was only partial, and, indeed, mainly con- 
duced to the final catastrophe of the day. 

The officer in command of the two battalions of Guards (Swiss,) 
stationed at the Louvre, was the salne who so strangely lost his way 
the day before in marching to the Marche des Innocens, to bring off 
the remains of the second column. By an error equally strange, on 
receiving the Marshal’s message, he sent off, not the battalion in the 
court, but that which held the important post of the colonnade, and 
lined the windows of the Louvre. The people nearest at hand, either 
ignorant of the proposed truce, or pretending to be so, observing the 
fire had quite ceased from the windows, gradually approached, and 
finding no opposition, soon got into the building, and while some com- 
menced firing from the windows upon the battalion in the court below, 
others running forward, quickly occupied the gallery which extends all 
the way to the Tlmilleries. 

The Swiss in the court of the Louvre, already alarmed at bearing 
of the defection of the regiments of the line, and thrown into dismay 
by finding themselves attacked from the windows over head, com- 
menced a disorderly retreat upon the Tlmilleries. 
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At the Place du Carrousel tliey fell in with the battalion of Swiss* 
which, having come up from the country, had been there posted. 
The populace, who in that quarter were observing the truce and per- 
fectly quiet, wlfen they saw the battalion retreating in confusion worn 
the Louvre, with the people following and firing briskly upon them, 
instantly began to break the truce ; and those from the gallery of the 
Louvre opening their fire on the Lancers in the court, the Swiss were 
on all sides furiously assailed, and giving way to a sudden panic, made 
a rush for the Triumphal Arch, and the passage which leads through 
the Thuilleries into the Gardens, carrying with them the Lancers in 
their flight. An officer and twenty men acting with decision and cool- 
ness, might easily have seized this passage, rallied the Swiss, and re- 
stored order ; but wonderful to say, nothing of the kind was attempted, 
although in this disorderly retreat the actual loss of the troops did 
not exceed half a dozen men in all. 

Marshal Marmont, who certainly could not foresee such a catas- 
trophe, was forced to retire into the Thuilleries Gardens so precipi* 
tately as to leave, as it is said, 120,000 francs in bags on the Place 
du Carrousel. A couple of shots from two pieces of artillery on the 
Water Terrace, completely checked the populace in their pursuit 
through the passage into the Gardens, where the Swiss soon rallied 
and recovered from their confusion. But by the defection of the 
5th and 53rd regiments, the whole aspect of affairs had now alter- 
ed, and the most alarming reports reaching the Marshal from all 
quarters. 

He was driven to the last resource of issuing orders for a general 
retreat of the whole of the troops from Paris, and^they accordingly 
commenced retiring by the Champs Elysees ; the rear-guard, consist- 
ing of the Guards from the Rue St. Hopore and Rue de la Paix, with 
whom the 15th and a battalion of the 50th also followed. Part re- 
tired through the village of Chaillot, and part by the Avenue de 
Neuilly, the prolongation of the Champs Elysees. The inhabitants of 
Chaillot offered some opposition, and indeed shot two captains and 
wounded a dozen men, but were presently dispersed. The people of 
the village of Neuilly, by barricading their bridge, stopped the march 
of those troops who were to havti passed the river at that point, and 
they consequently retired by an adjoining road. 

The evacuation of Paris was made in so sudden a manner, in con- 
sequence of the abandonment of the Louvre by the Swiss, and the 
defection of the 5th and 53rd regiments, that no intimation of it ever 
readied the troops posted at the Palais Royal, at the Bank, at the 
Swiss Barracks of the Rue de Babylone, at the Elysee Bourbon, and at 
the Ecole Militaire. These last, however, gained the Pont de Grenelle 
outside of Paris, and afterwards joined the retreat. Major Dufey, the 
Commandant in the Swiss Barracks at the Rue de Babylone, finding 
the building on fire, made a desperate sortie, Uy which most of his men 
escaped, but with the loss of their gallant leader. The rest of the 
troops, who had been left to their fate, dispersed, or in some cases were 
massacred after a hopeless but determined resistance. As soon as the 
populace had completely obtained possession of Paris, the Municipal 
Committee established themselves at the Hotel de Ville, and measures 
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were adopted of which the result was the formation of the Provisional 
Government. . . ' 

Both the retreating columns met at the village of Boulogne, about 
two miles from Paris, and the arrival of the Dauphin being announced 
from St. Cloud, the troops were formed up to receive him. To the 
surprise of every one, he contented himself with merely passing along 
the lines in silence, and then quietly rode back to St. Cloud, in which 
direction the troops immediately recommenced their retreat. 

It was impossible that on the evening of the 28th the Court could 
have been ignorant of the state of Paris, because Marshal Marmont 
had at four o'clock p.m. sent an officer with a letter to the King, in 
which he stated that it was no longer ( a popular tumult, but a deter- 
mined revolutionary effort of the whole population of Paris with which 
he had to contend, and that nothing could save the Government but 
instant political concession and a repeal of the Ordonnances . To this 
a tardy reply was given, “ to be firm and maintain his positions." 
The only measures even of precaution which the Marshal's letter pro- 
duced, were the assembly, early on the 29th at St. Cloud, of the 
four companies of Gardes du Corps, and the Cadets of the school of 
St. Cyr, with their artillery of instruction, four guns of which were 
placed at the bridge of Sevres, the Gardes du Corps sending patroles 
along both banks of the river and towards the Bois de Boulogne and 
Versailles, where the populace had begun to assemble. For the pro- 
visioning of these troops, however, no steps had been taken. The 
arrival of the Guards in full retreat produced no better measures ; 
even the ordinary communications of the post, by which the spirit of 
revolt was rapidly circulating into the provinces by all the principal 
roads, were left open, although a very few squadrons, properly posted, 
could easily have intercepted them. It is even more extraordinary, 
that along these very roads the ordinary market supplies were allowed 
to pass into Paris, while the soldiers were actually in an exhausted 
state for want of food, and by quitting their ranks to endeavour to 
purchase it in the vicinity, unavoidably suffered in their discipline, 
though no instance of plunder qccurred. 

At seven o'clock in the evening the troops were thus disposed. 

Three battalions and three guns at*the town and bridge iff Sevres. 

Three battalions at the Bois de Garenne and the China manu- 
factory. 

The 50th regiment, reduced by desertion to a single^battalion, at 
Ville d'Avray. 

The 5th regiment on the Villeneuve road. 

Five battalions of Guards, the Artillery, the regiment of Lancers, 
and the regiment of Chasseurs — in the Park of St. Cloud/ with some 
posts of Infantry on the roads leading to the villages of Boulogne and 
Surene. v 

The Horse-grenadiers* a detachment of Guards, (previously at St. 
Cloud,) some remains of the Paris Gendarmerie, and a /ew* gum were 
sent off towards Versailles, where the revolt had now comntoC&jp On 
their arrival there, it was, however, agreed with the CommandaniW the 
National Guards vvho*bad taken up arms, that they should not enter 
the town till morning, to avoid any confusion which might have arisen 
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in the night time. At break of day, on the 30th, they took possession 
of Versailles* and mounted their guardsjointly with the National 
Guards on a perfectly good understanding with each other. 

This morning an order was -read to the different regiments of St. 
Cloud, in which the King thanked them for theif good conduct in 
general, and placed the Dauphin in the chief command of the army ; 
but unfortunately for the troops no better arrangements were made, as 
to their commandants, than had been the case in Paris ; and further 
changes only produced further confusion. 

During the course of the day the communications on the flanks and 
by the rear being very carelessly attended to, numbers of persons 
arrived from Paris, and mixed, with the soldiers in the villages; and 
although very few of the Guards were by these emissaries induced to 
desert, yet the remainder of the 50th regiment, except the Colonel, 
who with a Lieutenant and a dozen soldiers seized the colours and 
preserved them, went off in a body, officers and all, to Paris, march- 
ing along behind Meudon to avoid the posts of the Guards in that 
quarter. 

The Guards still seemed to retain an excellent spirit, and establish- 
ing their bivouacks in the best way thejr could, the night passed with- 
out disturbance. Much agitation, however, arose among them, when 
they learned next morning that the King had gone off in the night, 
by which it was evident that a retreat was intended beyond their pre- 
sent positions. Their confidence was in some measure restored by the 
Dauphin making his appearance among them and visiting their posts ; 
soon after which the attention of every one was attracted by observing 
crowds of the populace assembling in the high grounds above Sevres, 
and advancing upon the neighbouring posts, with whom they ex- 
changed a few shots aftd then remained stationary, though their num- 
bers appeared to increase every moment. Large bodies of Parisians 
were also seen advancing as if to attack the Wo bridges of Sevres and 
St. Cloud. Those bridges were, however, both considered perfectly 
secure, until, to the astonishment and indignation of his comrades, 
the officer who commanded the Guards at the latter suddenly went 
over with great part of his detach jnent to the people, taking one of the 
guns across with him. A battalion and two fresh guns were instantly 
ordered down to cover the bridge, and the people were informed by an 
officer, that iLnqjfc attacked, the troops had already received orders to 
evacuate the Ullages of St. Cloud and Sevres, bqt if in the mean time 
a single shot was at them, they would severely retaliate. 

Upon this understanding the troops commenced their retreat. . At 
first they were unmolested, but the crowd beginning to press upon a 
Swiss battalion which |q*ip$d the rear guard, and which did riot take 
sufficient care to clear tfe wav it advanced, the soldiers presently 
found the crowd mfxirig themselves among them, and being, seized 
with a suddep panic, broke their ranks altogether, atfd dispersed in 
all detachment of Lancers returned to disengage them, 

and f^plg : '¥ack the populace some few shots were fired. Not above 
sixty ofthese Swiss ever rallied or rejoined the army, so utterly was 
their spirit broken by their former disaster at the*Louvre ; although at 
the very time of that disaster, their own half trained recruits, under 

U. 8. Joujin. No. 2ft. March, HUil. z 
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the brave but unfortunate Major l)ufey, had made so gallant and 
successful a sortie from the burning barracks at the Rue de Babylone. 

Without farther accident the troops retreated upon Versailles* where 
they were joined by the 4th regiment from Caen. The Parisians fol- 
lowed in considerable numbers, and there was near being a skirmish 
at th$ entrance of the town, but an officer stepping forward and repre- 
senting to the people the madness of their attempting any attack, they 
remained quiet-none villain only fired his pistol at the officer as he 
turned his back, but happily missed him. 

It was at Versailles, as reported, that M. de Polignac quitted the 
King, as did also the greater number of the courtiers on various pre- 
texts. The Dauphiness arrived from the country in the course of the 
day. Some provisions were distributed to the troops, but not half of 
them obtained any thing like full rations. In the evening, the King 
and the JRoyal Family set off for Rambouillet, and soon after eight 
o’clock, the troops who were, including their last reinforcements, about 
9000 men, received orders to continue their retreat by that road.’ Just 
before they marched, the 5th regiment quitted its place in the column, 
and returned to Paris. Many desertions by men of the worst cha- 
racter also took place in the Guards, and a number of non-commis- 
sioned officers, who had money in their hands for payment to the men 
of their companies, of the gratuity promised in the King’s Order of 
the 29th, absconded, on pretext of going to get change for the notes 
of the Bank in which that gratuity had been paid. 

During the night, the march was conducted with the utmost confu- 
sion and disorder, the brigades and regiments, cavalry and infantry, 
receiving no orders, and marching just as they happened to find them- 
selves in the column, by which many stragglers dropped behind, and 
never again rejoined. About midnight the army halted at Tranpes, and 
established themselves in bivouack on either side of the road. Next 
morning (1st of Aug.), the Dauphin pioceeded early to Rambouillet, not 
without causing some discontent among the soldiers, who were, as 
usual, left almost destitute of provisions, from a total absence of ar- 
rangement. The men, of necessity, straggled out into the Neighbour- 
hood to try and buy bread, and the order to resume the inarch being 
given at eleven in the forenoon, numbers were left behindhand horrible 
to relate, several of these were massacred by the peasantry, — a piece of 
barbarity the less excusable on account of the great forbearance that 
had been shown by the soldiers in respecting property, though suffering 
so severely from want of food. Before evening the troops arrived at 
Peray and Rambouillet, and were placed in position. Ration? were 
also furnished them from Rambouillet, and they were informed that 
the Duke of Orleans was nominated Lieutenant-General of the king- 
dom. Every soldier was by this time well aWare that / the destiny of 
France no longer depended op any exertions on the part of the Guards. 
They felt they had doxe their duty in protecting |he person of the 
Sovereign from insult, but having thus discharged that duty, it was 
veiry evident that all farther opposition Ao the voice of the whole 
nation, could only lead to useless anarchy and bloodshed. 

Let us now look to the condition of the army at Rambouillet, in all 
about 8000' men. The infantry had been in some degree reduced by 
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tlie conflicts in Paris, and a great deal more by subsequent desertions 
and hardships; but the artillery was in excellent order, and the cavalry 
had hardly lost*a man, except a few of the Lancers and Cuirassiers 
shot ip the streets of Paris. Notwithstanding this,* the four heavy 
cavalry regiments of the Guard, (two of Cuirassiers and two of Horse- 
grenadiers,) quitted their positions, and marched off for their usual 
quarters during the night, one of the latter having, however, first sent 
its standards to the King. It is somefvhat singular that none of the 
four light cavalry regiments followed this example, though in all re- 
spects on the safne footing as the others, and intermixed frequently 
with them in all their service and duties. 

Early in the morning of the 2nd of August, the Dauphin visited the 
positions of the troops, and meeting with the 2nd regiment of Horse-* 
grenadiers, which liad just delivered its standards at Rambouillet, that 
corps immediately formed up, and received him with the usual respect, 
but again resumed its march the moment he had passed. Soon after 
the Dauphin had returned to Rambouillet, tlie whole of the troops re- 
ceived orders to fall back upon that town, and assemble in the Park, 
when Marshal Marmont appearing about three in the afternoon, gave a 
public notice to the troops of the King’s abdication of the throne. 
During tins dpy a more regular organization having been made of the 
commissariat, and recourse being Tiad to the live stock in* the Royal 
farms, the soldiers were much better supplied with provisions than had 
hitherto been the case. An almost general desertion of the courtiers 
took place towards evening, and very few were found to imitate the 
example of fidelity which had been shown by the harassed remnant of 
the Royal Guard. 

The last shot which concluded the deplorably conflicts of this short 
civil war, was fired this day by a sentry at a M. Poque, an emissary 
from Paris, who persisted, in spite of all warnings apd entreaties, in 
approaching the outposts of the Guards on the Paris road. 

However strongly the Guards had felt themselves bound to protect 
the Royal family, as they had already sufficiently shown, still the idea 
of continuing a hopeless internal war by a retreat on La Vendee, of 
which a report \vas circulated, would have been utterly repugnant to 
their ^ense of .duty, and this opinion was not concealed by either offi- 
cers or men. The troops again bivouacked this night m the same 
positions. 

Qn the morning of the 3rd, rumours were spread of the approach of 
large bodies of Parisians, some in vehicles, and others on horseback 
ana on foot, to attempt to drive the troops from their positions. The 
military spirit of the French soldiery was instantly roused and they 
cheerfully and readily fell into their ranks at this intelligence. Every 
man well knew the difference between their present situation and atti- 
tude, and the. condition in \vhich„they had fieen go absurdly exposed to 
harassing and destructive contests in narrow streets, with concealed 
and protected assailants in every window. Fortunately for themselves 
the march of the Parisians was, either from accident or intention, re- 
tarded* and at nine o’clock in the evening a deputation arrived from 
the^ro visional Government to the King, hi consequence of whose re- 
presentations his Majesty consented to proceed to the Port of Cher- 
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bourg, and in fact went on the same night as far as Maintenon ; orders 
were at the same time given for the troops to commence their march 
towards the latter town, and before midnight the rear-gfcard had quitted 
Rambouillet, without any appearance having been seen of the Pari- 
sians. A warm reception would have been given to any. advanced 
party of them that might have pushed forward with hostile intentions. 
It was six o'clock in the morning (August 4th), when the troops passed 
through Epernon, and taking up a position a little way on the other 
side of that town, halted and piled their arms. 

The adventures of the Royal Guard now drew tb a close, for the 
Commissioners of the Provisional Government had required of the King 
to take his last leave of the French ariny, retaining only for his escort 
the Gardes du Corps, and a small detachment of artillery. 

The following order of the day was accordingly issued : — 

“Immediately after the departure of the King, the Guards and Gendarme- 
rie will direct their march upon Chartres, where the Commissaries will have 
prepared rations for their supply. Commanding officers of regiments will 
announce to those under their orders, that it is with the deepest sorrow that 
his Majesty is compelled to separate himself from those troops, of whose 
fidelity, devotion, and admirable conduct, under the severest trials and pri- 
vations, he shall ever retain the most grateful remembrance. To the brave 
men who have so faithfully accompanied him to the present moment, the 
King now reluctantly issues his last orders. He charges them to return 
to Pans, and tender their allegiance to the Lieutenant-General of the King- 
dom, who will take all proper measures for their security and future welfare." 

At ten o'clock the royal carriages quitted Maintenon, and the Guards 
formed along the sides of the road, to show their last tokens of respect 
to that unfortunate family, of which they were now to take their leave, 
after a service of sixteen yeans. 

The last farewell of these soldiers was probably one of the most sin- 
cere homages ever received by the remains of that unhappy branch of 
the Bourbons. Nothing could exceed the mournful solemnity of the 
King's passage through the lines of the Guards. 

The first carriage contained the Duchess de Berri, with her children. 
Next came that of the Dauphiness # , with the Dauphin at her side on 
horseback. The King followed, and then the other carriages of the 
suite, all with the royal arms effaced, not excepting the carriage of the 
King himself. By the side of his Majesty rode Marshal Mormon t, 
and the whole were escorted by the Gardes du Corps. The Princesses, 
as they passed through the troops, were seen to weep bitterly; and the 
countenance of the King sufficiently showed the acuteness of his feel- 
ings, as for the last time he returned the salute of the royal stjfljards 
of Franco. 
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. OF A WAR. 

• « 

In a late debate in the French Chamber of Deputies, Mr. Mauguin 
is reported, in speaking of the chances of war, to have said, “ What 
nation will dare to attack us? Will it be England? With steam- 
boats we can carry arms and battalions into Ireland.” The intimation 
thrown out and the opinion expressed in this short sentence are most 
important. 

I have long felt that the question of the effect of the power of 
steam as applied to vessels, wqs one that required the utmost consi- 
deration on the part of those entrusted with the management of the 
naval affairs of this country, so as to be fully prepared to take the 
utmost advantage of it in the event of a war. i hope and believe that 
the present Government, in endeavouring to avoid a war, will be in- 
fluenced by motives much more honourable and more consistent witl\ 
the greatness of the country, (to wit, their sense of the vast importance 
it is of to the civilized world that peace should be maintained,) than 
those which Mr. Mauguin intimates will deter them ; and moreover I 
trust and hope also, that such will be the measures in respect to Ire- 
land, that if ever the French shall make the attempt Mr. Mauguin 
suggests, they will find the people rally round the standard of a patriot 
King and a fostering Government, and defeat them. 

But as to the means that an enemy would have of attacking us by 
the agency of steam-boats in case of a war, I for one totally differ from 
Mr. Mauguin. I have always coincided with the opipion expressed by 
Lord Liverpool (I quote from recollection only), at the meeting held 
for the purpose of voting and paying, some mark of respect to the 
memory of Mr. Watt, when his Lordship stated in effect, “ that how- 
ever powerful this country had been at sea, he considered that the 
application of steam to the navigation of vessels would render it still 
more powerful, inasmuch as that from the superiority of our machinery, 
and from the facility with which all the requisites for fitting out steam- 
vessels were to be obtained in this country, we should much more 
readily be enabled to cover the sea with a larger number of steam ves- 
sels, and those of better construction, than our enemies could possibly 
oppose to them.” 

Such, if I mistake not, was the purport of Lord Liverpool's ob- 
servations, and, for one, I not only go entirely with his Lordship, 
but I eVen have thought, that if we have an energetic and able 
Board of Admiralty, (which I trust we have now and shall conti- 
mie' Jp have,) by proper measures being taken at the commence- 
m&iVof a war, the ports of an enemy may be so hermetically sealed by 
means of armed steam-boats, Supported, necessary, by other vessels 
of war, that our enemy may be totally prevented from ever fitting out 
any considerable number of steamers ; for it must be recollected that 
most of the materials required can only be conveyed in any quantities 
coastwise to the ports of France ; that there are few places where the 
machinery can be manufactured, and that coals are found in quantities 
only in the northern departments ; and it must be recollected also, that 
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steam vessels blockading ports are not subject to the same danger that 
sailing vessels are ; they have no fear of a lee shore, and they can con- 
stantly pull in under headlands, no matter how near, provided they are 
out ot gun shot, sd as to find protection from most winds, and still by 
keeping one or t.wo on the look-out, continue a most strict blockade. 
Unoer this impression it has ever struck me that it would be desirable, 
the iftstant a war should break out, that every steam-boat in the coun- 
try that could bear the sea, and would carry a gun, should be taken up 
and armed, and that a proper number, supported, as I have before said, 
if necessary, by other vessels of war, should be as soon as possible dis- 
patched, to prevent entirely the communication between the ports of 
France. 

By proper precautions of this sort,' even a fishing-boat would be 
unable to pass from one port to the other ,* and instead of Mr. Mau- 
guin’s threat being carried into effect, the whole of the French nation, 
as far as maritime intercourse goes, would be cut off from all communi- 
cation with the other nations of the world ; or even supposing the 
result may not meet my views to the fullest extent, it must, neverthe- 
less, be obvious, that to a very great extent, (considering that at this 
moment there are, I understand in this country, above fifty steam- 
boats that might be armed and sent to sea, and a large number of 
others which might be employed in the narrow part of the Channel,) the 
possibility of the French ever fitting out a number of steamers might 
be prevented ; and so far, therefore, from not daring to go to war for 
fear of being attacked, in what Mr. Mauguin considers our vulnerable 
point, Ireland, it is France that should dread going to war, lest her 
naval and her commercial interests should be totally destroyed. 

I hope that the c Government have not been inattentive to the possi- 
ble effects of steam navigation in any future war ; I confess I have 
sometimes been fearful that they have, as there are no outward and 
visible signs of their having been prepared to take advantage of it ; 
and this has struck me as rather extraordinary, considering that there 
are so many ways, even in peace, in which armed steamers may be of 
use : for instance, employed in the Preventive service ; surely a few 
might be most beneficial, and would afford a very good school of in- 
struction for their crews at a future day. 

I offer these remarks, however, with great diffidence, sensible that 
although a Jong number of years’ service, and having been many a 
time embarked, gives me some knowledge of nautical matters, it is 
not exactly my line ; but perhaps what I have now said may draw to 
the subject the attention of those more competent to judge how far it 
may be desirable to be prepared to take any of these measures, such as 
I have ventured to hint at. 

I confess it has often surprised me that the application of steam 
to navigation, and the very great changes it probably will make, in the 
event of a war, in naval Jactics, has not attracted more attention, and 
occasioned more to be said and written on it. In the year 1797 or 8, 
I forget exactly which, I well remember seeing the Swiftsure and 
Theseus, two 74-gun ships, attacked in a calm in the Bay of Gibraltar, 
by some Spanish row-boats : they both suffered severely without, I 
believe, at all injuring their opponents ; although at the time I heard 
it stated, that one of those vessels had fired away more powder than 
she had expended in some previous naval action, I think the 1st of June. 
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Now if a few such unwieldy boats as the Spanish gun-boats, that could 
not row four miles an hour, could place themselves so as to occasion 
such a loss to two line-of-battle ships, without injury to themselves, 
what may not* be expected from steamers that can ‘move at the rate of 
ten or eleven miles ? It has always appeared to me, that as far as 
coals can be supplied with facility, fleets of steamers will invariably 
carrv all before them. There are few circumstances under which they 
neea be under any apprehension from sailing-vessels, for however fresh 
it may blow, they have only to pull away directly in the wind's eye, 
and get out of danger ; in short they can seldom be exposed but end 
on, and they will, of course, be armed with a gun, both in the bow and 
stern ; and there will be little difficulty in making barricades to cover 
these guns, shot-proof, if necessary, as were the battering-ships at Gib- 
raltar. There is, however, much, I am aware, to be attained to bring 
to perfection an armed steamer : the paddles must be protected, and 
some means must be devised to prevent the nicety of the machinery 
being damaged by the concussion from firing the guns ; in short, it is 
not difficult to imagine that the war- steamers at the commencement 
and those at the end of a war, will be very different vessels ; and it is 
for this reason that I am desirous of drawing attention to the subject, 
in the hope that, by so doing, we may be prepared to commence a war 
with vessels, although not so perfect as farther experience may render 
them, still, at least, superior to those of the enemy. 

Miles. 

February 3rd, 1831. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE REAR-ADMIRAL BLIGH, C.B. 

This distinguished, talented, and gallant officer, whose death stands 
recorded in our last Number, was the son of Cant. John Bligh, R.N. 
and nephew of the late Sir Richard Bligh, G.U.B. ; lie entered the 
naval service at the age of eleven, in 1782, and from that period served 
in the West and East Indies till 1781, when he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant, and served i*n the Thames, Lizard, and Courageux 
in the Mediterranean. He next served as first Lieutenant of the 
Barfleur, bearing the flag of the late Lord Radstock, in which ship he 
remained two years, and shared in the glorious victory in the memor- 
able action off St* Vincent ; soon after which event lie was advanced 
to the rank of Commander, in the King-fisher. His post commission 
was dated AjUil 25, 1797 > from this period, till May 1800, Capt. 
Bligh commanded the Latona, Romney, and Agincourt, hearing the 
Aug of the late Lord Radstock on the Newfoundland station. In May 
If 101, he was appointed to the Theseus, when he sailed for Jamaica 
with a squadron under the late Sir Georgq Campbell. Capt. Bligh, 
ever since the renewal of hostilities, had been actively employed in 
the blockade of Cape Francois, in the Island of St. Domingo ; and 
on the 18th of November 1803, Cape Francois having surrendered 
to the Blacks, he was dispatched with a squadron to ascertain the 
sentiments of the Haytians. Capt. Bligh entered into a capitula- 
tion with Commodore Bon6, and hastened to inform General Desstu 
lines, that all the vessels in the harbour had surrendered to the Bri- 
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tisli. The prizes there taken, were two 40-gun frigates, two sloops, 
and twenty-two sail of merchant ships, partly laden. In the following 
month Capt. Bligh assumed the command of a squadron, with which 
he attacked Cura^oh. He landed a body of 700 men, and took pos- 
session of the height of Amsterdam, where he remained twenty-eight 
days ; farther operations were deemed un advisable, and the party re- 
embarked on the 28th of February 1804, with the loss of eighteen 
killed, and forty-three wounded. In the next month Capt. Bligh was 
appointed to the Surveillante, taken at Cape Francois, in which he 
cruised with considerable success, capturing several nrivateers, and 
upwards of forty sail of merchant vessels. The Surveillante was paid 
off September 30th, 1806. Capt. Bligh’s next appointment was in 
March 1807, to the Alfred, 74, and served under Lord Gambier, at 
Copenhagen, where he was selected to superintend the arduous duties 
of landing the army, stores, ordnance, &c. On his return from thence, 
he was placed under Sir Charles Cotton, on the coast of Portugal. On 
the 9th of July 1808, Capt. Bligh was sent with a detachment of 500 
marines from the squadron, and landed at their head, and by his con- 
summate zeal and ability, rendered the town of Figueras tenable till 
the arrival of the army under Sir Arthur Wellesley, in Mondego Bay, 
where he assisted at its debarkation, with great advantages of local 
knowledge. lie also superintended the landing of different brigades 
under Generals Anstruther and Acland ; and was present in the glo- 
rious battle of Viuieira, where the enemy lost 4000 men, besides twen- 
ty-one pieces of cannon. This event led to the evacuation of Portugal 
by the French, and Capt. Bligh soon after returned to England. On 
the 14th of January, 1809, Capt. Bligh was appointed to the Revenge, 
and on the 28th of February, was removed to the Valiant, 74, em- 
ployed in the blockade of Basque Roads, where a French squadron 
was lying, and upon which a successful attack was made by a divi- 
sion of Lord Gambier ’s fleet, in the month of April. In this spirited 
and daring enterprize, Capt. Bligh commanded the squadron selected 
for the attack, in the Valiant, assisted by the Revenge, 74, five 
frigates, and several smaller vessels, preceded by fire ships, who at- 
tacked the Calcutta, 56, Ville de Varsovie, 80, and Aquelon, 74, and 
obliged them, after sustaining a herfvy cannonade, to strike their 
colours, when they were taken possession of by the boats of the 
squadron. As soon as the prisoners were removed, the ships were 
set on fire, as was also the Tonnerre, 74, a short time after by the 
enemy. The remainder of the French squadron, consisting of six sail 
of the line, besides frigates, retreated and grounded as far up the Cha- 
rente as circumstances would permit. On the 3rd of jlfebruary 1810, 
Capt. Bligh captured the French frigate Cannoniere, laden with the 
spoil of the principal prizes that the enemy had taken in the East 
Indies during the three preceding years. • 

In 1815, the insignia of*a C.6. were conferred on Capt. Bligh for his 
active and unremitted services. He became a Rear-Admiral, July 
19th, 1821 ; from this period a disease, contracted by his long and 
arduous services in the East and West Indies in the' earlier part of 
his career, was slowly, though evidently, undermining a naturally 
strong constitution, and eventually succeeded prematurely in depriving 
society of an universally esteemed member, and the public service of a 
daring and finished seaman, as well as a most skilful and experienced 
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officer, full of resource in the hour of difficulty, as he evinced on many, 
trying occasions. When placed in difficult and perilous situations, the 
mind of Admiral Bligh rose to the crisis, and displayed that coolness 
of conduct and superiority of judgment for which he was so eminently 
distinguished, and, to which he was indebted for the Confidence he in- 
spired in others, whenever difficulty or danger aroused the exercise of 
those commanding qualities. He was, if it had pleased Heaven to 
prolong his valuable life, and had opportunities presented themselves 
for calling forth the energies of his mind, eminently fitted to increase 
the naval glories, of his country. lie died on the 19th of January at 
his residence, Wliitedale -House, Ilambleton, Hants, in the 60th year 
of his age. # 


THE PILOT'S SONG. 

W*. are Pilots both gallant and free. 

And the salt-blue tide is our home. 

We love to range over the broad ocean sea. 

And joy o’er the billows to roam. 

No banner of red,* 

The mariner’s dread, 

As we toil'd all the night bleak and dark — 

When the beams shone bright 
Of the morning light — 

E’er blew o’er our bonny gay bark. 

Then hurrah, then hurrah, for the Pilot’s life ! 

We engage in no wars but tlie ocean's strife, 

We toil on the wave by night and by day, • 

And our watch-word is ever — “ Away, then, away !’ 

We own no home but the foaming wave. 

We were nursed by the raging storms. 

And the wild winds rock’d the sleeping brave 
While their roar lull’d our manly forms; 

We ’ll fight for the laws. 

We ’ll die in the cause 
Of England, Queen of the dark-blue title, — 

And the angry wave 
We 'll fearlessly brave, 

For, to save is the Pilot’s pride. 

Then hurrah, &c. 

hen the 

Wien the lightning gleams on high, 

When the wild bird’s screams are heard o’er the shore, 

And the meteors flash down the sky — 

W e Pilots obey, 

We clash through the spray, 

We ride o’er the foam of the restless surge. 

If we conquer, — we save 
The brave sons of the wave, 

If we perish, — the storm sings our dirge. 

Then hurrah, ike. * 

O. B. 


* The well-known “ bloody flag” of the Mediterranean. 
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NO. VIII. 

bv -fia: author or “ the militauv sketch hook. 7 * 

Dec. 17th 1830. 

This state of our society, which I spoke of in my last letter, has 
long been a theme of wonder to the military denizens of the Rock. 
While all tongues agree in lauding the social advantages of most of our 
Other colonies, none are heard to praise Gibraltar for such. Every 
officer who has been quartered in Canada speaks of it, notwithstanding 
its snows, in terms of the warmest rapture, and Hallifax seems to 
breathe odour on the memory in spite of its fish. The vertical sun of 
Ceylon has not power to parch up regret, nor the heaviness of a Dutch 
community to sink the pleasing recollections of the Cape. Malta, 
without a rood of indigenous earth, blooms with the flowers of past 
time, and the West Indies, though rife with yellow fevers, lives always 
green in the mind of its sojourners. Yet one would think that Gib- 
raltar should not stand last in, or be entirely excepted from, the cata- 
logue of social places, for its natural and local advantages are far 
greater than many others. Its fine climate, its proximity to England, 
its freedom of intercourse with the pleasant fields of Spain, its con- 
siderable population, its number of military and naval officers, its 
cheapness of provisions, and its abundance of luxuries, furnish it with 
the main elements of comfort and pleasure. But, strange to say, some- 
thing exists in it c to mar the most rational and essential of enjoyments, 
that of society ; and while the people of our remote colonies delight in 
generous intercourse with each other, those of Gibraltar divide them- 
selves into little independent circles and hole-and-corner knots, breath- 
ing like the toad “ the vapour of a dungeon/* rather than refresh their 
spirits with the free light and air that are lavished into waste around 
them* Here are men with large houses and no small means, who keep 
up a contracted circle with bon-boris and country wine, over which they 
yawn or egotize till half-past eleven of a night. Here are also five 
regiments and sundry departments. 1 We have no lack of ladies, and 
abound with gallant young men, yet the whole of last winter passed with 
only one ball, except the public one, of which I have bemre spoken, 
and which are any thing but improvers of society. This ball was 
given by that spirited corps the 53rd, on the occasion of receiving new 
colours. It was a fancy ball, accompanied by a magnificent supper ; 
and it displayed, in its extent and arrangements, cpftyle and quality 
that reflects the highest credit on the gallant officers who honoured us 
with it. This happy excitement, however, did not diffuse itself: the 
generous fever did not sprea<}, and phlegmatic life resumed its toadish 
course. In fact, there is no fever contagious here but those of envy 
and the sporadic. No set here extends beyond half a dozen or so, and 
when a person of generous and liberal feeling attempts to draw a larger 
number together, he places himself in the situation of a dead horse on 
a barren mountain ; every vulture carries away a piece of him, while 
those that have not been at his demolishing, croak out that he was not 
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worth the biting. I will mention an anecdote by way of illustration,: 
On one occasion a gentleman set a goo«| example, and gave the garri- 
son a proof of his good intentions and liberal mind by a ball and sup- 
per; he filled* his rooms with guests. All the world could not be 
asked, for his house was not so extensive as the four quarters of the 
globe. A gentleman who had partaken of the pleasures of the enter- 
tainment, called next day on a lady who had not. What were her 
words of salutation ? She threw her Bulam countenance into a sardonic 
smile, and, said she, “ O dear, I understand you were at the Beef and 
Pork - party last night !” If this anecdote be not given me in truth, it 
will touch nobody too sharply ; if otherwise, it is only the fitting of a 
cap ; at all events, it is too good a thing to be lost. Be it true or false, 
it is from matters very like it that arise many of the evils to be com- 
plained of here, and as a particular illustration of a general principle, it 
carries its honest weight. 

None are more munificent in dinner parties than the regiments of the 
Rock ; but dinners are every-day things at a mess, and no ladies ever 
appear there. One ball or supper, where those dear agitators of our 
troubles and our pleasures shine in their proper sphere, would do more 
towards our general intercourse, and refinement of our society, than a 
thousand dinner parties ; it would promote a desire of a kind equivalent 
on the part of the guests, and prove less expensive to the entertainers. 
The regiments, I have no doubt, are well disposed to do every thing to 
increase the pleasures of society, but they have not as yet hit upon the 
right way of turning this disposition. They invite Mr. So and So to the 
mess. Mr. So and So invites, in return, the individual who invited 
him, and who is now hitched into the little circle, and there stops the 
matter. This is self in its purity— a paltry petty self, without the re- 
deeming colouring that softens the principle when viewed on a larger 
scale. We have a fine climate and a beautiful country for pic-nic par- 
ties in the summer, long nights and large houses for assemblies in the 
winter, and if we would bring these elements into proper form, we 
should be no more the theme of commentators, and held up to each 
other and the world as a community without those feelings and habits 
that are the best ornaments of civilization. But to bring this into 
effect there must be less pride, ‘less competition, and more Christian 
virtue than may be found in Gibraltar in the bright noon, even with 
the help of the Philosopher's candle. 

In addition to the causes that operate against the pleasures of society 
here amongst the family people, some are to be laia to the account of 
certain loose limbs of the army. “ The cloth" itself, (gentlemen of the 
U. 8.) although ffcod iu the main, is not without some ugly patches; few, 
I will grant, but still there are some. One set, but not the worst, is to 
be found amongst the very juniors — those who are just launched out of 
green jackets and nankeens into scarlet qoatees. A few such come out 
here occasionally, determined to be displeased with all things, and in 
return for attentions they do not merit, sneer at and slander their enter- 
tainers. To this quality they add a marvellous high crest and proud 
bearing, with an expressive and palpable contempt for every thing that 
does not come within their own narrow views ; but they are boys, and 
may grow out of their vices as they do out of their clothes. Not so 
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with another class of sjwilers, “ whose follies have not ceased with 
their youth, and who are still ignorant in spite of experience/* as the 
wise statesman said. These are sour old men, stuffed t to the mouth 
with ill temper anti contempt for all the world— who look over their 
lip at all who are apparently beneath them, and through their thick 
brows.at the men who are really above them. Some of these are cox- 
combs*, almost insane with vanity, sneering in malice at all worth 
around them, pirouetting on the brink of eternity and lisping egotism 
in the ear of Death. Such are incorrigible pests to our society here. 
But a third class is yet to be reckoned : these are men ,who are always 
prying into others* affairs, insatiably thirsting for tittle-tattle, and 
worming every tongue for the maggot tp tickle their sense of novelty. 
They are men (and women too) who, having no heads of their own, use 
those of other people. As Achilles lived upon the marrow of wild 
beasts to improve bis courage, they on the same principle suck the 
brains of wolves and asses to nourish their mischievous loquacity. 
They howl and they bray to terrify and disturb. Eternally on the foot, 
the “pcs citus /’ as Horace has it, times all their little tales, wearying 
and disgusting us with the incessant measure. Such are some of the 
causes of our unsociability. 

Viewing this winter, as far as it has gone, comparatively with pre- 
ceding time, it is only justice to say that it has made a better begin- 
ning than its predecessors. The head of one of the departments has 
given the garrison a ball and supper on a full and generous scale. The 
exemplary effects of it remain yet to be proved. The officers have 
also set their histrionic talents to work and have treated the town with 
a dramatic representation. They have repaired and decorated the 
principal theatre in tasteful style ; their scenery is good, and the per- 
formance went off well. But even in this attempt to lighten our exile, 
the busy devil, that is our plague, showed again his cloven foot. The 
musical society, which I mentioned in my last letter, was applied to for 
assistance, in the general hope that the garrison could not only furnish 
in themselves the .stage, but the orchestra. The request was refused, 
thus again illustrating the discordant elements that make up our com- 
munity. However, a regimental band, with hired musicians, made up 
in a great measure for the illiberality. The j)lay was “ The Castle 
Spectre/* and the afterpiece “ Bombastes Furioso.** The fashion of 
Gibraltar tilled the theatre and presented an exhilarating scene full of 
fair promise. An address was written and spoken by one of the Thes- 
pian amateurs, which tended much to put the audience in good humour 
by startling them first with disappointment, in order to enhance by 
contrast the approaching festivity. I have obtained a copy of the 
address, and perhaps the perusal of it may amuse you gentlemen for 
the moment as well as any thing else I can offer. The officer who was 
to play the character of Percy* opened the address thus : — . 

* 

Ladies and Gentlemen — I have come to say, 

An accident, unluckily, has stopp’d the pbiy. 

( Murmurs of disapprobation in the house. J 

One of our company proposed to write 

A short address, and speak it here to-night : 
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lie has not done so. Our Committee say, 

We can't go on without one ; sy I pray 
Vour patience. — Now to make all matters suit, 

1 come before you as a substitute. # 

1 have in fact made up my mind to speak 
A word ex-tempore ; but first I seek 
Your approbation.— Shall I try the task ? 

(“Go on, go on” and applause from the audience.) 

Thanks, thanks ! you give me all my heart would ask. 

The obstacle 's removed. Prompter, enough ! 

Tell'* 1 Father Philip” to go on and stuff; 

Hid “ Osmond ” chalk his brows to hide his graces. 

And, mind, — lot “Satb” and u Muley’’ black their faces. — 

Ha, “ Motley!”— 

( Enter Motley.) 

Are the others ready ? — 

Motley. Yes ; 

Save “ Percy.” lie is trying on address. 

Percy. — A pun ’s thy privilege, the fool of wit ; 

I 'II echo thee, and — hope Hi address will fit. 

( Exit Motley.) 

These smiles around — fair promise of applause— 

Embolden me in this, our pleasant cause — 

Our cause ! — 'Tis yours. — Yes, ; tis the cause of all 
Who would an hour, of dullness, disenthrall; 

Who would instruct, improve, delight the mind, 

Hy gazing on the mirror of mankind. 

To lend our aid to 't, then, behold us here * 

With heart and hand — each man a Volunteer ; 

We are not Regulars ; and therefore feel 
We 'll lack in training, though we shan’t in zeal ; 

If you encourage, we 'll be steady movers. 

Attend our drills, and practice our manoeuvres. 

In hope that we shall equal those who made 
The place we stand once a famed parade, 

Where charming fair ones in such brilliant rows 
Were arm’d to meet, and conquer— all their beaux ! 

The splendid scene which then was held to view 
Methinks 1 now behold — revived in you ! 

Should you applaud, we gain our wish’d-for ends. 

We please ourselves— if we can please our friends! 

The receipts, of the hou.se for the night amounted to nearly four 
hundred dollars, the price of each admission being one dollar. The 
greatest pant of this money will be applied to charitable purposes, and 
the remainder to the expenses of the house. Thus to amusement is 
added the gratification of doing good. , 

The Muttons form a branch of our English population here. They 
are not fixed, but such a number pass and repass, that we are never 
without some. By the term Muttons , I mean the English travellers of 
ton* I was a long time trying to hit ppon an appellative for those peo- 
ple sufficiently euphonic and expressive, but without success. A writer 
in the “ Atlas” newspaper has, however, happily saved me further 
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trouble in the matter, and I adopt the term as a valuable acquisition 
to our language, and as particularly forcible in describing the march of 
manners in our improving country. I revere from my heart the bap- 
tismal font that furnished so appropriate a name, for a people who are, 
as it were, a new 'genus of society ; a genus not alone confined to tra- 
veller^, but to be found even vastly extensive at home. There is cer- 
tainly something in a name, and whether it be the sound or the quality, 
or both combined, I cannot say, but the fitness of the term is felt as if 
it were a part of the thing. The Muttons l What a happy appella- 
tion ! The Round-heads, the Broad-bottoms, the Radicals, the Fancy, 
the Muffs, the Blues, the Bulls, the Boars, the Pigeons, and the 
Crows — all sink into thin air when compared with that intelligible 
term, the Muttons ! I wish my limits wouJ4 admit of copying the 
whole of the clever article that gave me the genial hint, and I would 
readily do it, for it ought to be repeated again and again, even with 
Addison’s essays ; but referring to it, I trust, will answer the purpose. 
Part of it, however, I must extract as necessary to my purpose ; for it 
is pleasant to trace important matters to their first causes, and observe 
their growth as they rise into full life. 

"English pride/’ says the piquant writer, "is not Spanish pride, nor 
French pride, nor German pride, nor Italian pride; but is different from 
them all, and is a genus per se. The French people have designated a cer- 
tain and pretty extensive class of English female beauty under the not flat- 
tering denomination of Visage de Mouton . English pride may in some 
measure be similarly designated ; there is something Muttonish in it ; nine- 
tenths of it is sheepishness. The Englishman shows his pride in not speak- 
ing, not moving, not knowing how to look. A stranger coming into an 
English party is received much in the same manner as a stranger entering a 
field of sheep ; the Muttons all stare at him, as if not knowing what to make 
of him ] * ***** in England all the world is exclusive ; but in the 
exclusiveness there is also a gregariousness. Everybody does what every- 
body does, for no other reason in the world than because everybody does so 
— everybody, at least that is nobody ; and nobody likes to be thought 
nobody.” 

Now, Gibraltar is the gate through which flocks of those I speak 
of pass, to brouse along the banks of # the Mediterranean, or over the 
mountains of Spain, and also the way by which they return to their 
pen-fold in London! It is highly amusing to see them meet ; to see 
them stalk in amongst the military Muttons of the Rock, (for we have 
a few in the garrison,) and observe their sheepish stare ; how they 
look at each other, flock together, and follow the leader without open- 
ing their lips ! These travellers usually wear tight pravats or no' 
cravats, small sharp hats, kid gloves and eye-glass. They are never 
known to smile, and seldom speak more than a monosyllable at an 
effort. They go through a short course of dinners here. We meet 
them at table, and out of doois ; in the crowd, and in the holes and 
comers ; but evening or morning, day or night, drunk or sober, they 
are Still the same — all raddled with proper mutton mark. They stare 
and* we stare : if they drop an " Oh !” we drop an " Ah 1” — sympa- 
thetic dulness spi^ads like mist over the flock, and finishes the plea- 
sures Of mutton society ! 

But enough of Gibraltar manners; we must only hope for improve- 
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ment. Some people may, perhaps, think I have been severe in my 
remarks; but let those consider that niy motive is gopd, and that 
however disagreeable truth may be to the ears of the few, the interest 
of the many must be looked to even at such a price. * Let my remarks 
be received as a salutary medicine, which, though a> little bitter, is 
thereby the more beneficial. Gibraltar is not the only place where 
evils such as I have censured exist, and therefore not the only jolace 
to which that censure may be applied ; I am not without hopes, on 
that account, that what I have said may act, not only here but else- 
where, as a preventive for the future as well as a remedy for the past. 

I have now to mention a melancholy occurrence which took place 
here' last month. The artillery were being employed in their perio- 
dical practice of firing at a mark. While the heavy ordnance on the 
north front of the rock, which overlooks Spain, were so engaged, a 
powder-chest in a chamber of one of the highest tiers of the excava- 
tions caught fire, and the consequent explosion hurled eight artillery- 
men out from the mouths of the rock to instant destruction. The un- 
fortunate soldiers were literally shot from the embrasures into mid air 
at a height of eight hundred feet, and scattered on the earth below 
burnt and shattered to pieces ! I saw them a few minutes after the 
accident — their jackets, belts, and shoes were perfect tinder, and alike 
black with their mutilated bodies. The officer of the guard on the 
Neutral-ground below the height, saw the smoke of the explosion, 
and describes the appearance of the men in the air as like small 
bundles of rags ; while another, who also saw the spectacle, compared 
the bodies to a flock of crows that were suddenly shot. How the 
fatal accident happened nobody can tell, for the three men who were 
wounded in the battery, but not forced out, and who are now recover- 
ing, declare that they know nothing of the cause. One says he Was 
putting the match to his gun in an adjoining chamber, when he was 
deprived of sense, and cannot say whether the gun went off or not. The 
other two only remember th#t the unfortunate men were in a group at 
the mouth of the embrasure, looking out, perhaps, at the striking of the 
balls from the other guns, when they were knocked down senseless. 
So tremendous was the force of the explosion, that an officer of En- 
gineers, Capt. Prince, who was observing the effect of the sound of 
the guns at a distance of three or four hundred yards to the long vault, 
was struck to the ground, and for a short time deprived of sense. It 
is supposed that a spark had flown to some cartridges that lay beside 
the powder-chest, and that the explosion of these cartridges shattered 
the chest, and so increased the power to the horrid extent described. 
Some are also of opinion, that a fragment of ignited wadding was car- 
ried into the embrasure from without ; but nothing certain is known 
of ,tha cause. Lieutenant Caffin, of the artillery, had a fortunate 
escape. That officer had in the morniqg requested to be allowed to 
takp his duty in a higher tier of the excavations than that in which 
the accident occurred, and to which he was directed to attach himself; 
this change undoubtedly saved his life. The description which this 
gentleman gave me of what he saw of the melancholy affair was 
vividly horrific. He says, that while employed above, he heard a 
tremendous noise, and suspected some dreadful occurrence to have 
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taken place. He at once proceeded with the men under his charge, 
towards the passage that led downwards to the fatal place. He Was 
soon enveloped in thick smoke, through which he groped his way, the 
light from the enclosures as he went along being excluded by the density 
of the cloud around him, and he could scarcely breathe. At length, 
the air becoming clearer, he beheld the miserable wreck which the 
explosion liad left. Here and there lay "the wounded, bleeding and 
scorched ; fragments of belts and cartouch-boxes, caps, shoes and other 
clothes were scattered about the cave, bayonets sticking upright in the 
earth, while a smoking dead body lay huddled behind a gun-carriage 
in a corner, and on the breast of the dead lay the head of its faithful 
dog, bleeding and lifeless. It appeared to him, that the animal was not 
at once killed, but that, while yet living, it had crept to its master's 
body where it expired ! Such is the sad picture which presented 
itself to the officer. I went up to the fatal place myself some days 
after the accident had happened, and found it as described, with the 
exception of the presence of the dead and wounded. Heavens ! to 
look out from the ragged wide embrasure down upon the depths 
below! and to see the graves of the eleven unfortunate victims, (for 
the soldier’s burying-ground is exactly under where the explosion 
took place,) to see the fresh hillocks dwindled into mole-hills by dis- 
tance, and to reflect that their lifeless tenants, were at an instant 
hurled from full life down into their graves ! It, indeed, was painful 
and accompanied with awful reflection. Widows and orphans live to 
mourn the catastrophe; but benevolence is not wanting to soften 
their miseries. The officers and soldiers of the garrison have made 
a handsome subscription for them, and I trust the Government in 
whose service their sufferings was caused, will not be unmindful 
of them. , 

I have nothing more of consequence to speak of in this letter ; I may, 
however, add, that a melancholy quiet reigns over the neighbouring 
provinces of Spain ; but it is the quiet of tyranny ; every dungeon is 
filled with prisoners, and blood flows plentifully from the hands of the 
“ holy” executioner. The slightest suspicion of liberalism is enough 
to throw a Spaniard into prison, and thus prospers the good work of 
Ferdinand and his blessed religion* * Numbers of the unhappy and dis- 
appointed constitutionalists are still at Gibraltar, but closely watched 
by the serviles on the border. They attempted to stimulate their op- 
pressed countrymen, and to extend" the fire which they caught from 
Paris arid Brussels, but all in vain ; the bishop’s holy water is too potent 
for them. Spain, I fear, is for the present lost. Three young English- 
men have come out here to join the hopeless cause, ^and have spent 
their time and money in its behalf. They say the patriots of Spain 
are still sanguine in their expectations of success, and look to no .dis- 
tant period for a revolution in their degraded country.* 

" I hope to be able to speak of the Gibraltar fever in my next letter. 

we Deg leave to dissent, upon ,tne evidence ol recent facts, from oar corre- 
apoftclent’s well-meant estimate of the adventurers in question. The foolish 
attempt (m the Spanish lines, and unjustifiable breach of neutrality by Torrigos, 
show the parties in no very favourable light.— Ed. 
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• OUAYMAS DE CALIFORNIA, NORTH LAT. 27 ° 55 '. 

• • . 

EXT II ACTED FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER OF H. M. 0. ALERT, 
EMPLOYED IN THE PACIFIC, 1829. » 1 

In ascending the Gulf of California, the scenery changes its character a 
little. You have the same lofty and fantastic-shaped mountains, but no 
longer the deep rich covering of green which the forest casts over the high* 
est peaks of those of the more southern coast of Mexico. It is true that 
when ashore you find them thickly covered with shrubs and plants, but the 
depth of these nowhere prevents the rocks from raising their rugged heads, 
giving to the general landscape an air of barren majesty. 

The harbour of Guaymas is of large extent, and completely land-locked, 
but the water is shallow, seldom exceeding three fathoms at the lowest of 
the tide. The town and fort are miserable enough, but they contain some 
respectable people, and from the specimens we saw, are by no means deficient 
in female beauty. The Indians and half-castes are numerous, and quite in- 
dependent of Leeds and Manchester for their drapery, which consists of a 
few square inches of linen or calico brought round the fork, and fastened 
to a piece of tape, which is tied about the waist. * 

We contrived to amuse ourselves very well in this remote corner of the 
globe. We had plenty of fish, and amongst them various kinds of excellent 
oysters ; these latter were so abundant Upon the shores, that we used to 
land parties of the men to amuse themselves upon the islands, who were 
luxurious enough to take their pepper and vinegar with them. Game there 
was also in abundance, consisting of deer, hares, rabbits, pheasants, par- 
tridges, quails, ducks, &e. Some of the birds were very beautiful, more 
especially the partridge and quail. 

Deer-hunting, as it was the most novel, is the only sport worth de- 
scribing. Parties of the crew were landed upon an island only three cables 
length from the ship ; these, with the ljttle Marine drummer at their 
head, marched about, making all the noise they could, frightening the 
timid animals from their lairs, and forcing them into the sea. Boats and 
lookers on too were stationed, and when a poor deer was seen to take 
the water, to seek for shelter on the continent, or upon a neighbouring 
island, he was instantly pursued, and genially captured ; some, however, 
did escape from having had too mmh / aw , and it was amazing to see animals, 
whose ^construction seemed so little calculated to contend with the watery 
element, make such rapid way through it* * 

As a place of resort for shipping, Guaymas labours under the (^advantage 
of n scarcity of water for their supply. It mus^ either be brought from a 
great distance, or procured in small quantities frojn the well# in the vicinity 
of the town. Vegetables, for the same reason, are scarce and dear, but beef 
and flour t are cheap, and of an excellent quality. As most evils have some 
good to* counterbalance them, so the deficiency of water is amply compensated 
to the inhabitantsj>y their total exemption from intermittent fever, which, 
at certain season# of the year, carries terror and desolation in itfe train oVer 
the foptheril parte of the coast qgjMexico, forcing the inhabitants* to seek 
for safetyHn tne more elevated towS® of the interior. In winter the climate 
is the finest that can be imagined, 4he air being pyre, with temperate days 
and cool nights. In summer it is said to be the hottest place in the world, 
the heat being all reflected from the naked rocks. 


P. S. Joitrn. No. 28. Marc h 1881. 
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PASSED MIDSHIPMEN. 

Among all the hardships of the various classes o£ officers in the 
British navy, those of the Passed Midshipmen stand pre-eminent ; 
and their unfortunate situation is the greatest slur on the respect- 
ability of the whole profession. The moment an officer enters the 
army, he is something ; his rise may be slow, vet from the beginning, 
he is not only placed in the situation of a gentleman, but is treated as 
one; and he has those privileges and allowances that will enable 
him to appear as such. But the unhappy Midshipman enters the 
service as a child, and when grown up to a man, is still treated as a 
boy : let him serve ever so long, he has no rank, no cabin, no servant, 
and consequently no respectability. With gray hairs upon his head, 
he is still called 44 young gentleman ” on board, and 44 » — - reefer” on 
shore ; and his want of a commonly decent uniform, renders him the 
object of scorn among those accustomed and obliged to pay proper 
respect to the servants of their King. 

In foreign countries, no one is for a moment considered as an officer 
unless lie wears an epaulette ; what then are they likely to think of a 
being, dressed up in a coat just like those of our new Police, except 
having anchor buttons on it ; and who, when he gets his ugly-looking 
black belt across his shoulder, and shuffles along, with his sea roll, 
presents the exact personification of a rat-catcher, who had been em- 
ployed in some barrack, and had got an old cocked-bat and sword 
given him to make him take with the natives. 

On my entering a village near Cork, in 1813, the following dialogue 
took place— 4 Paddy, who the blazes is that fellow ? isn’t he a jontle- 
man’s servant ?” 44 No, sure says Paddy, 44 don't you see his hat ? he 
belongs to the musicianers.” 

The soldiers in the British army treat these nondescript animals 
better than any other classes do ; they will ^sometimes honour them 
with a military salute ; but as to the Koyal Marines, who, better than 
any one else, must know they are entitled to it, they make it the 
very essence of their esprit c/c corps never to give it them. In my 
eighteenth year as a Midshipman, £ met two of these worthies in the 
streets of Chatham ; one was an old soldier, and the other, a 44 yulpin 
the greenhorn was going to put his hand to his cap as he passed, but 
his experienced comrade caught hold of his arm and pulled it down 
again ; and just as I had got past them, I heard him say to his pro- 
tege — 44 What the hell are you about ? d n your eyes, that ’s only a 

— - — Midshipman.” No doubt the young recruit would not forget 
the lesson. 

As to that senseless term, 44 young gentleman,” those who intro- 
duced it in our service little thought, God help them ! that ever gray 
hairs would be found undSr such a denomination. In 1822, I was 
shipmate with a Midshipman whose head was almost white, and his 
Age about sixty-five— fancy such a vision as this, coming forth when 
u young gentleman” is called — his name was Vallack, and he was 
then in His Majesty’s ship Queen Charlotte, the Flag-ship at Ports- 
mouth, and did duty as entering-port youngster ! 

In 182.5, the fir$t Lieutenant of a three-decker, not a hundred miles 
from the river Medway, had all the Midshipmen sent for, to give them 
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some general orders : they were accordingly waiting his leisure on the 
quarter-deck, and when he had finished his previous business, he 
called out to them, “ Now come over here, young gentlemen and the 
very first two who stepped out, were old Brown azid old M c Govvan, 
both of whom had served several years in the last American war, and 
were rising forty, very fast. 

Will common sense and decency never reign again — every body is 
admitted iu the service— every body cannot be promoted ; but is this a 
reason that men, who, from the hardships they have undergone, come 
generally to a premature old age, are in the decline of life thus to be 
treated like schoolboys ? 

We « see that services however long, claims however great, and re- 
commendations, arising from these, however powerful, cannot obtain 
for the unfortunate Midshipman his hard-earned promotion, after he 
has even doubled and trebled his allotted length of service; but 
surely those under whose command he is placed, might show to his 
hard fate a little common consideration ; a little attention to his com- 
forts and his feelings, at least, would gild the bitter pill. When we 
can wrap up a positive evil in a partial good, it surely softens some 
small portion of its baneful qualities : custom has made it quite a law 
that we daily swallow a certain portion of alcohol ; but those who can 
afford to envelope it in the generous wines of Burgundy or Tokay, are 
a little better off than the humble destroyer of three pennyworth of 
blue ruin. 

When Admiralty Midshipmen were first appointed to. ships after 
the peace, they were looked upon with great disdain. Some of the 
Captains told them they might do what they pleased, that they were 
not wanted, that the complement of Midshipmen was complete before ; 
and if they could make themselves useful on the mizen topsail yard, 
it was all very well; but if not, there was nothing else for them 
to do. 

This story, however, soon changed. It was found they were very 
convenient persons to be sent on disagreeable services and dangerous 
missions; they could be kicked out of the service if they failed. The 
Midshipmen of the ship, thereforq, became a distinct class, and were 
comparatively petted. If they wanted long leave, it was, “ Oh yes, 
let one of the Admiralty Midshipmen do. your duty." If a boat was 
to he sent away for two or three nights, in half a gale of wind, gin 
catching, the story was directly, (l don’t send Lord so and so’s son, 
send one of the Admiralty Midshipmen/’ Dozens of the ships Mid- 
shipmen went daily to school in harbour, the Admiralty Midshipmen 
keeping their watch ; being generally devoid of interest, it was found 
out, that however they were imposed on, they not dare complain ; 
and therefore, now, there is not an unhappy six or seven gun-brig can 
fit out, without making repeated applications for these formerly 
despised Admiralty Midshipmen. *• 

I knew a clerk, who during the war had been an acting Purser, an 
acting 1 Secretary, and an acting Judge Advocate to the fleet; poor 
fellow, peace blighted all his hopes. He was reduced at last to offer 
himself as a foremast-man ! and will it be believed, lie was refused, 
because he had been an officer ! 

He wrote to the Admiralty stating this, and telling them that he 
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was six feet high, and both able and willing to work in any part of the 
ship. They appointed him an Admiralty clerk, but his misfortunes 
shook his brain for ever : he was afterwards invalided for insanity. 

It may be long before the cause of dry rot in our ships is found, but 
when we want to know the cause of that dry rot which is so fast sap- 
ping t the efficiency of our naval officers, we need only look at some of 
the measures pursued since the peace of 1814. 

X 


luff’s lay. 

Mr. Editor, — Having these several clays past swept the u Political Hori- 
zon” with my Holland's day and night telescope, I have, in common no 
dSubt with many of my old shipmates, been highly elated with the idea of 
once more getting our corns soaked in salt-water: musing by the space of 
a dog-watch over my nuts and swizzle, 1 yesterday spun the following yarn, 
which is at your service. Luff ! 

Air — u A regular capstan, stamp and go.” 

Bring to, clap on, both thick and dry, 

Heave round, my lads, so cheerlv; 

Once more " Blue Peter” bids good b ye 
To the land we love so dearly. 

The sheets are home, the haulyards man, 

Our ship she casts to sea, boys, 

% Up— cheer the man who leads the van, 

Our King ! with three times three, hoys. 

Come clear the decks, in order place 
The bottles ai\d the glasses ; 

All hands a-hoy ! splice the main-brace, 

And toast our favourite lasses : 

Now fill a bumper, all prepaid, 

So hearty and so free, boys ; 

Up — cheer the fairest of the fair. 

Our Queen ! with three times three, boys. 

Britannia ’s made of gc*od old stuff. 

And trimly put together ; 

She'll wear and stay, in smooth and rough, 

In calm or stormy weather ; 

No vessel boasts a stauncher crew, 

Her officers ne'er fail her, 

Commanded by a Captain too, 

Who 's every inch a sailor. 

Close-hauled, and free, and all aback, 

Strange sails strange courses steer now ; 

Britons ! keep*on your good old tack. 

With V very well, thus”— “ no near” now 

But should they dare to cross our hawse 
And brave our flag so free, boys,— ’ 

u JJ~ ch ® er the tar who’ll lead our cause— 

The King ! with three times three, boys. 

Huzza ! huzza ! huzza ! &c. 

Our "King ! with three times three, boys. 
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• 

Of all the individuals who in later times have figured on the theatre of 
public life, none, perhaps, have filled a more remarkable or a more diver- 
sified career than the subject of our present notice. Distinguished, under 
Napoleon’s rule, by the favour of the Imperial Usurper, and, on the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, enjoying the confidence of his legitimate Princes, the 
Duke of llagusa, by his share in the Parisian tragedy of 1830, has added 
another yage to the eventful story ef his life. Curiosity has ample room for 
exercise in scrutinizing his past conduct, or in speculating on his future fate. 
The hero of two grand political convulsions, he may be said to owe his ele- 
vation and his fall to the working of the same principle ; — he has been made 
and unmade by revolution. A something, too, of retributive justice is ob- 
servable in his destiny : he rose to greatness on the ruins of the monarchy; 
— he has fallen to nothingness with the deposition of his Sovereign. 

Marmont was born at Chatillon-sur-Seine, on the 20th July 1774. His 
family, though not wealthy, was nearly allied to the first nobility of France. 
At the early age of fifteen he commenced his military career as sub-lieu- 
tenant in a regiment of infantry, whence, in the month of January 1792, he 
was transferred to the artillery service. Like Buonaparte, Marmont made 
his first essay in arms at the siege of Toulon. His bravery was sufficient to 
introduce him to the notice of Napoleon, who, for his own conduct on that 
occasion, was promoted to the rank: of General, and who, on his return to 
Paris, attached the young Lieutenant to his staff in quality of aide-de- 
camp. Shortly afterwards Marmont received the command of a company, 
and w r as ordered to join the army of the Rhine. After the affair of Mon- 
bach, we find him in command of the artillery of the advanced guard of the 
army under the orders of Gen. Desaix ; but on the nomination of Buo- 
naparte as General-in-Chief of the Forces of the Interior, he again joined 
his old patron, under whom he distinguished himself in the army of Italy. 

The star of Napoleon was now in the ascendant : each day was marked by 
a new victory, and the successes of Lodi and Castiglione served but as tlie 
prelude to the conquest of Italy. In these brilliant actions Marmont was 
foremost, and for his daring intrepidity was on several occasions compli- 
mented by Napoleon, by whom, after the battle of St. George’s, he was com- 
missioned to present to tbe Directory at Paris the standards taken from tlie 
enemy. On arriving in the capital, the young Aide-de-Carnp was received 
by the populace with enthusiasm, and by the Executive Government with a 
welcome worthy of his well-earned fapie. 

Notwithstanding the admiration inspired by the vanquisher of Italy, and 
the exultation of the citizens at his return, the Directory, who apparently 
participated in the general joy, in reality dreaded his genius, and considered 
him as one whose ambition, unchecked in its course, would one day be fatal 
to their own power. A double danger presented itself to the short-sighted 
calculations of this junta, whose name must ever figure as a by-word in the 
annals of misgoverned nations. On the one hand, the enterprising spirit of 
Napoleoh, if condemned to military inaction, might seek in party intrigues 
the aliment so necessary to its existence : on the other hand, a command 
near home, by increasing his fame and his successes, w ould inevitably aug- 
ment his popularity, and consequently his power. In this exigency, the 
Directory held several secret councils, at which nothing w r as resolved. 
Meanwhile Buonaparte loudly complained of the forced inactivity in which 
his ambition was enchained. It had been a dangerous experiment to treat 
with contemptuous neglect the complaints of a man in his commanding posi- 
tion, and wielding an influence so extensive. Even the imbecile rulers of 
France foresaw, that from remonstrance the transition would be easy to me- 
nace,— from menace to execution. The expedition to Egypt was accordingly 
devised, as the best mode of conciliating the interests of the jealous Direr- 
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tory with at least a show of gratitude for the services of the General who 
haa so often led the hosts or prance to victory. Buonaparte was named 
General-in-Chief of the Army of the East, to which Marmont was attached, 
arid shortly after the siege of Malta, the latter was appointed General of 
Brigade. . 

It were foreign to our present purpose to trace even a faint outline of 
Buonaparte’s military career in Egypt ; we, therefore, proceed to details 
more immediately connected with the Duke of Ragusa. Whilst the ranks 
of the French army were thinned on a foreign shore by the combined hor- 
rors of plague and famine, the feeble government at home, by its incapacity, 
was accelerating its own dissolution. The people were discontented— the 
finances were in a state of dilapidation— the different administrations were 
confided to knaves or fools — in a word, the realm was utterly disjointed. 
Buonaparte, who had his spies and partisans in France, was speedily made 
acquainted with circumstances so opportune for his purposes. He saw that 
the moment was ripe for unprincipled usurpation ; — that, favoured by the 
advantages of his position, he mignt strike a death-blow at that mockery 
of freedom which the licentiousness of anarchy or the vices of democratic 
rule had still left to his country.. He resolved to return to France, — to 
surround himself with soldiers of fortune devoted to his interests, or rather 
to their own,— to link to his cause men in whose breasts the hope of ad- 
vancement or the thirst of riches might stifle the feeble whispers of patriot- 
ism. Marmont. so long attached to his person, so long in possession of his 
esteem, was, of all others, the most likely to second his ambitious views, 
and on this occasion at least the Aide-de-Camp repaid his General's confi- 
dence with entire devotion. With the terror which seized the Directory at 
the intelligence of Buonaparte’s unexpected return from Egypt, and with 
the events of the 18th Brumaire, our readers are no doubt acquainted. A 
hardy soldie# seized at the bayonet’s point a power which in all but name 
was that of Royalty, and which was destined in a few years to assume the 
ruthless and reckless form of Imperial despotism. Immediately after Buo- 
naparte’s appointment to the Consular dignity, Marmont, for his daring and 
well-timed assistance at this juncture, was named Counsellor of State and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Artillery. 

At this period it would seem that Marmont’s fame and fortunes had 
attained their meridian. A minute account cf his career at this epoch would 
become a lengthened and oft-repeated narrative of marches and counter- 
marches, manoeuvres, sieges, pitched battles, &c. in which, how conspicuous 
soever the part the hero himself may have played in them, the general 
reader could find but little interest* The memorable transport of the 
French artillery across the Great St. Bernard, the battles of Marengo, of 
Ulm — the siege of Ragusa — the campaign of 1809 against Austria, — these 
are facts which, properly speaking, belong to the military annals of the 
French, rather than to the memoir of an individual. One anecdote, how- 
ever, is deserving of mention, as, if true, it throws some light on the private 
history of Marmont, who has been accused, we know not with what justice, 
of uniting to courage the most sordid avarice; a vice which rarely forms a 
portion of the soldier’s character. After the defeat of the Austrians at the 
several battles of Montquitta, Gradchatz, (where Marmont was wounded,) 
and Ottochatz, Buonaparte, in order to recompense the services of his Gene- 
ral, bestowed on him the title of Duke of Ragusa. The new noble learned 
his elevation not merely mth feelings of indifference, but even with an ex- 
pression of open disdain for the honours of the field. An officer of high 
rank having congratulated him on his recently acquired dignity, — “ Pshaw !” 
replied Marmont; “ do you think I fight for parchments? Had I cared 
about a bauble so unproductive as a title, I should not have left the archives 
of my family in my father’s old crumbling chateau. A pretty Duke am 1, 
without one inch of^land in my duchy !” Marmont’s discontented .remark 
was reported to Napoleon. “ Ay,” said he, “ our cousin of Ragusa is 
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right ; he is not the stuff of which Dukes are made*” As some compensation 
for his own mistake, the Emperor issued a decree conferring on Marmont; 
as the appanage of his Duchy* a considerably grant of land in the Provinces 
of Illyria. Theigift was at the same time accompanied by a letter, couched 
in the following terms:—" Duke— excuse my error: l imagined that ihe 
statue was too colossal to require the addition of a pedestal : under this. en- 
velope you will find one to your wishes.” This letter, to which was annex- 
ed the decree, at first somewhat mortified the Duke’s feelings : the enclo- 
sure, however, was an admirable salve for the humiliation indicted by the 
envelope. 

We shall devote as brief a space as possible to the several affairs in which 
the Duke was engaged from this period to the taking of Paris by the Allies 
in 1614. At the battle of Wagrain, Marmont commanded the advanced 
guard of the grand army. The Arch-Duke Charles was at length obliged 
to sue for the armistice which preceded the peace of Vienna. At the close 
of the campaign, Marmont was promoted to the rank of Marshal of the em- 
pire, # and was moreover appointed Governor-General of the Provinces of 
Illyria. The inhabitants of Trieste were indebted to him for a project 
which produced a considerable amelioration in their trade. 

On the return of the army of Portugal into Spain, the Duke of Ragusa, 
who had replaced Massena in the command, effected a junction with Souit, 
and by the united operations of the Marshals, the English were constrained 
to raise the siege of Badajoz. At the battle of Salamanca, Marmont was 
struck by a cannon-shot, which fractured his right arm, and wounded him 
severely in the side. The issue of that glorious day is sufficiently known. 
In consequence of his wounds, the Duke of Ragusa was forced to quit the 
army, and to return to France, where he remained till April 1813. He 
then again took the field, and was appointed to the command of a division 
of the army in Germany. « 

The campaign of 1813 added considerably to Marmont’s reputation, lie 
distinguished himself at the battles of Lutzen, Bautzen pnd Dresden, when 
the affair of Kulm arrested the farther progress of the French, and com- 
pelled the Marshal to fall back upon Dresden. At the battle of Leipsic, 
Marmont commanded the left wing of the army. He was opposed by the 
Prince Royal of Sweden, who had united his forces to those of Silesia. On 
receiving Napoleon’s command to join the right wing of the army, the 
troops under Marmont’s orders, in effecting that movement, were repulsed 
with considerable slaughter, and compelled to take up a hasty position. 
Marmont, though wounded, gallantly defended the suburbs of Leipsic with 
the feeble wreck of his division, and was one of the last to pass the river. 

On the 1st of January, the army of Silesia effected the passage of the 
Rhine. The Duke of Ragusa bore a considerable share in the reverses and 
partial successes of this memorable campaign. He was present at the affairs 
of Brienne, Champ-Aubert, Vaux-Champs ; at the second affair of Mont- 
mirail, and at Meaux, where he had a horse killed under him. In con- 
junction with Marshal Mortier, he was entrusted with the defence of Paris, 
the walls of which were soon encircled by the forces of the allied Sove- 
reigns.' Marmont, however, whose confidence in Napoleon’s destiny began 
to decline, after a feeble stand abandoned the Capital, and took up his posi- 
tion at Essonne, u village about seven leagues distant. It was there that 
he made his submission to the Allies, to whom his Imperial Master still 
blindly hoped to dictate conditions of peace. 

On the capitulation of Paris the French have passed various judgments, 
as passion, prejudice, or national pride, has held the balance of opinion. 
Many of Marmont’s countrymen have, on this occasion, ascribed to him the 
most unworthy motives. Without wishing to dwell on the merits of a 
question, the consideration of which would lead us far from our immediate 
object, we may observe, that some soreness of feeling is pardonable on a 
subject so galling to the amour propre of our Gallie neighbours. “ Audi 
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alteram partem,” is, however, a motto which in similar contingencies is 
fcarely out of place. They who will fairly consider the explanatory memoir 
published during the Hundred &ays by Marmont at Ghent, — they who will 
impartially compare his assertions’, strengthened by the statements of Bour- 
tflenne, with incontrovertible facts, may probably arrive at the conclusion, 
that in yielding to the overwhelming -forces by which he was attacked, he 
obeyed the dictates of invincible necessity. 

Be* this as it may, Marmont was irretrievably lost in the opinion of the 
French, by the capitulation of Paris, coupled with his acceptance of an 
annual pension of 50,000 francs, bestowed on him by the Emperor of 
Austria in lieu of the former grant of land in Illyria. The strong feeling 
entertained against him was not diminished by the favoilr with which he 
was regarded oy Louis XVI II, who, on the restoration, created him a Peer 
of France and Captain of his Body Guards. Ridicule is with the French a 
keen weapon ; one indiscriminately directed against the suspected traitor 
who signs the downfal of his country, and the offender whose costume of a 
month s date sins against the supremacy of the prevailing mode. Against 
Marmont it may be readily supposed, that the shafts of satire were un- 
sparingly levelled. The troop of Body Guards which he commanded, and 
the ranks of which he found some difficulty in completing, was among the 
wits of the day distinguished by the appellation oi Compagnie de Judas. 
In defiance, too, of the Academy, a new verb was added to the French 
language ; the term Raguser , brief and untranslatable, was thenceforth used 
to express the extreme of baseness, tergiversation, and treason. 

The events of the Hundred days, the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, and 
the second restoration of the Bourbons, are occurrences too deeply engraven 
on the memory of Europe, to need recapitulation here. W e now, therefore, 
turn to the doings of a later period, or rather to that portion of them in 
which the Duke of llagusa stands charged with personal and immediate 
participation. 

On Marmont’s return to Paris with the Allied armies, Fortune, with her 
usual caprice, seemed weary of treating him with indulgence. In 1H25, he 
had lost heavily by mercantile experiments ; — (France, had her bubble year 
as well as England;) in the commercial journals his name had figured in 
the bankrupt list., — and, to heap the measure of his chagrins, he had been 
engaged in a ruinous litigation with his wife, from whom, by the consent of 
both parties, he had long been separated. Agreeably to the maxim — “ I bit 
eo quo vis qui zonam perdidit,” his broken fortunes, according to his ene- 
mies, rendered him a nt, and even a willing instrument of despotism. It 
appears, however, that in a letter datei\ from Amsterdam in the month of 
August last, and intended as a justificatory memoir, Marmont lias under- 
taken to plead Viis own cause. The Marshal’s auto-defence. Coupled with 
the details elicited during the late trial of the French ministers, certainly 
go far to acquit him on the score of intention. The fault lay rather in the 
crisis and the nature of his duties than in the conduct of the individual. 
The following are extracts from the document alluded to. 

u Amsterdam, 22nd Aug. Iti30. 

u For the second time during a period of less than sixteen years, the violence and 
the injustice of human passions compel me to have recourse to my pen for the 
justification of my conduct in the eyes of Europe. 

u A cruel destiny is mine 1 For me alone the order of events, the fruit of expe- 
rience, the equity of judgment, seem inverted. In me, love of country is called 
treason ; devotion to my sovereign, venality ; and even the passive obedience of a 
soldier is imputed to me as a capital offence. I dare not believe ; 1 do not fear 
that the judgment of posterity will brand my name with the unjust sentence pro- 
nounced against my conduct by my cotemporaries. 

u At present every voice is raised to condemn me, to brand me with infamy ; and 
from this unanimous concert of reprobation must result a prejudice more difficult to 
overcome than even the feeling of conviction. 
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“ In the eyes ofimpartial reasoners, a simple exposition of facts must tend to my 
complete justification : the following explanation whick I offer, will be found na*- 
turn and dear ; I pledge myself that it is truife. I seek to inspire no interest ; I 
ask for no indulgence ; but I demand fair dealing. Let me be judged without 
reference to a career of fifty years, which I trust were not wholly inglorious, but 
let judgment be pronounced on the evidence of facts, not on. the insinuations of 
1 umours. On all political questions the passions are treacherous advisers; let it 
be recollected that in this case, honour, the first of earthly possessions, is at. stake. 

‘ Since the year 1815 I may be said to have retired from public life. Having 
for five- and -twenty years faithfully served my country on a hundred fields of 
battle, I imagined that I might still be useful to her by devoting my entire fortune 
to the cultivation of the resources which her soil presents to industry. I need not 
enlarge on the calamities of every nature which have destroyed the magnificent 
establishments formed by me, at an infinity of labour and expense : suffice it to 
say, that the fatality which has ever persecuted me, has overthrown my calculations 
and baffled my precautions. To the desire of increasing the natural resources of 
my country I have sacrificed all ; my ruin is complete. To these sufferings has 
been added the pressure of domestic sorrows ; the hand of misfortune has pursued 
me every where. 

“ One generous consolation still remained, and enabled me to support this accu- 
mulation of mishap. This stay in the hour of trial was the confidence, the 
esteem, may I not add, the affection of the French Monarch, the author of the 
Charter. When France lost that Prince to whom she was indebted for the bless- 
ings of liberty and peace, his brother, who ascended the throne, honoured me with 
equal demonstrations of regard, to which I felt myself entitled for the sincerity of 
my devotion to the dynasty which had preserved my country from dismemberment. 

u I have been invariably represented as an ambitious courtier, as a man greedy 
of wealth, of honours, of lucrative posts. And yet what has been ray conduct since 
the restoration ? What advantages have I derived from the favour of power ? In 
1830 I am a Duke, a Field Marshal, and a Peer of France. In 1804 1 was a 
Marshal, and Napoleon created me Duke of Ragusa. From the Bourbons I have 
recei ved marks of esteem, hut none of munificence ; and the Bourbons have judged 
me rightly, for sympathy exercises a stronger empire over my # mind than gratitude. 
Have 1 failed in devotion to the cause of my sovereign ? Have I not sacrificed to 
him more than existence ? # 

“ Such was my position at the Court of Charles the Tenth. Treated by that 
Monarch with the affability which marks his most indifferent expressions, I scarcely 
ever, except on duty, made my appearance at the Tuileries. 1 know not that even 
my enemies accuse me of having offered my advice, or taken part in the delibera- 
tions. The projects, the plans of Government, were wholly unknown to me. 
The King could rely on my fidelity. In the hour of danger, others were sum- 
moned to advise ; my task was to act.” 

The Marshal then proceeds to describe the events of the three days, nearly 
as recorded in this Journal, interweaving, of course, his personal exculpa- 
tion; and adding, which is perfectly obvious, that had he chosen to employ 
even the means' at his disposal,'// entrance , such havoc must have ensued 
amongst the Parisians, as might have led to a different result for the time. 

“ My object is now accomplished (concludes this ill-fated soldier) ; it has been to 
prove that on the occasion of these two cruel days, all was done on the spur of the 
moment— all was the result of sad necessity. I have endeavoured to establish this 
truth, that J acted without premeditation, without severity. I do not shrink from 
avowing the part which circumstances compelled me to take in the events of the 
28th and 28th July \ I simply assert, that it was out of my power to act otherwise. 
In my situation, another might, in the mistaken interest of the court party, have 
attempted more desperate measures, but none could possibly have acted with leffs 
violence against the population of Paris. My assertion on this point is borne out by 
positive facts. The public prints of the day have stated the reception which on the 
29th 1 experienced from the Duke of Angouleme, but which, how keen soever the 
pang inflicted on devotion so ill-requited, 1 shall henceforth bury in oblivion. 

By the Court I was loaded with invectives, but the King, more equitable be- 
cause himself abused, deigned to console me with expressions of encouragement. 
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Spite of the injury which my defence may suffer from the declaration, I here affirm, 
that the intentions of Charles the Tenth were pure ; he had no other object in view 
than the happiness of his people. From both Tribunes the voice of eloquence has 
already proclaimed this truth, which will one day be confirmed by the impartial 
judgment of history. * 

“ For myself, I submit my cause to the same unerring judge. To the unswerv- 
ing execution of my duty I have twice sacrificed all that honour holds sacred and 
precious. Exiled from my country, which has ever been the object of my fond 
affection, uncertain of my future destiny, I look for support and consolation to the 
approbation of my own heart. The voice of conscience tells me that in serving my 
King, I have done my duty.” 


ON THE RESPECT FORMERLY SHOWN TO HIS 
MAJESTY’S SHIPS. 

The respect formerly shown to our ships and other vessels of war, 
by foreigners, and the merchantmen of this kingdom, of lowering the 
top-gallants when passing, is no longer observed ; during the last war 
I have seen it in a few instances only by our own vessels ; the cheer- 
ing never. 

We have tacitly allowed this mark of respect gradually to die away; 
a circumstance, I have no doubt, that will assist the hopes of other 
" nations in lowering the pride of the navy of Old England. 

However absurd the old idea of the sovereignty of the seas being 
vested in Britain may be, still it may be regretted that the respect 
formerly shown to our King's ships and other vessels, should no longer 
be exacted ; and although we can have no natural right (that by pre- 
scription being allowed to die away) to exact such a tribute (unless 
admitting a reciprocity) from foreign vessels, yet, I think, the dis- 
tinction between the vessel of the Sovereign and the nation, and that 
of the merchant of our own country, should he made manifest by the 
rigid observance of the old method of respectful salutation ; the lower- 
ing or striking the top-gallants, or in lieu, the fore-top sail, and the 
display or the national flag. I abhor any act of tyrannical or oppress 
sive consequence, but this cannot possibly be so construed — the sail is 
evidently struck in respect to the King's pendent, not to the King's 
officer ; his individuality is unconnected with the occasion ; it is a 
courteous duty, exacted truly, hut nevertheless due, not exactly from 
the subject as merely a subject of our Sovereign Lord the King, but 
from his station, by the same rule (the necessity for the dignity of 
station being preserved) that the hand is lifted to the hat by , an 
inferior, whenever he speaks to, or even passes the Captain, of a man- 
of-war : the cheering, in lieu of a salute, may save powder for a better 
occasion. 

“ 30th June, 1 758, lat. 48° V ft., long. 10° 51' W. Ushant N. 84° E. 76 
leagues. At eight, beings near the Admiral's (Sir Charles Saunders) lee 
*<jtl«rter, hoisted our emign , and lowered down the top-gallant-mils : at the 
same time was ordered by the Admiral to lie by, and he would send his boat 
on board — mapned ship and saluted the Admiral with three cheers , which he 
returned,* . 

The first compliment was meant lo the Sovereign; the second to the Ad-' 
mind, which he acknowledged by returning it. 
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“ Soon after the Admiral’s and Revenge's boats came on board. The 
officers Informed me, that the Admiral’s ship was the Montague, Capt, 
Rowley ; the other ships in company, the Revenge, Foudroyant, Orph^e, and 
a 20-gun ship, with six sail of merchant vessels under their convoy." — Ex- 
tract from MS. Journal of the St. Andrew , private armed ship , Capt. W* 
Olive . 

I sincerely hope, Mr. Editor, that a long peace will not spoil us— 
that the efficiency of our wooden walls may be vigilantly attended to, 
and that the discipline of the service will not, like the subject of these 
remarks, be allowed to decay. Our ships and our tars are, at once, 
the pride and protection of Albion 

“ Britannia needs no bulwark. 

No towers along the steep ! 

Her march is o*er the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep.” 

Hkaiit-of-Oak. 


THE BATTLE OF DETTINGHEN. 

AN OlIKUNAL LETTER FROM AN OFFICER WITH THE ENGLISH AttMV. 

Newit, Oct r . 18, 1743, O. S. 

D*. Couzin, — I wrote you about three months ago, not long after the 
battle, but have never heard from you since. I was very sorry to hear 
of my Uncle’s illness, but hope to hear of his recovery. In case you 
did not receive that letter I wrote sometime ago, I will give you an 
account of the battle of Dittingham, for I was in the field the whole 
time. We encamped the 15th May, O. S., about two miles below 
Francfort, along the side of the river Alain, where we lay about 8 days; 
then passed that river, and encamped on the other side, about 5 miles 
down tli" river, where we were very often alarmed, the French not 
being above 30 miles off. The 5th or Gth night after, ms were all 
alarmed, about nine at night, the French having stealed a inarch on 
us ; the whole army was ordered to march directly, leaving all baggage 
behind* and we arrived in a fine piece of ground about two in the 
morning, where we were all drawn up in line of battle, in order to 
wait their coming, for every body believed they would attack us that 
day. . They waited drawn up in this manner till 2 afternoon, but they 
did not think fit to come that day, so we retired to our camp ; the 
tents were struck immediately, and we repassed the river that even- 
ing. Some days after, my Lord Stair having intelligence that the 
French designed to take possession of a pass about 30 miles above 
Francfort, a detachment was sent, off immediately, who, marching night 
and day, took pos$e$sion of the bridge three or four hours before the 
arrival of the French, to their great amazement. The rest of the army 
marched as quick as possible, and arrived the day after much fatigued; 
the men falling off their horses for want of sleep; this .was the first 
time we saw them ; they encamped on one side the river and we the 
other, talking to one another over the river frequently; there we* re- 
t niained about 10 days. On the 15 of June, orders were given out for 
all the tents to be struck at tattoo, and the prcvfoundest silence to be 
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kept during the night. At break of day we marched, and arrived in 
a’nne piece of ground about sjx, where they were ordered to rest on 
their arms, and the quarter-masters sent out to look for jground to en- 
camp on. In the mean time the French, having placed cannon all 
along the side of the river, and two bridges over the Maine, about three 
mile below where the battle was fought, had passed 30,000 men with- 
out th6 knowledge of our generals, and so began to cannonade us about 
half an hour before nine, which not a little surprised our people, who 
at first thought it was some of our own cannon paying their compli- 
ments to the King as he passed, which lasted till two afternoon, as hot 
as possible, doing a vast deal of execution, cutting down* a dozen at one 
time, horse and men, which not a little disheartened our people, be- 
cause they could neither move backwards nor forwards, nor could they 
in the least hurt the French w* our cannon, they marching all along 
the side of a wood w*out the reach of our cannon, only leaving as many 
as was sufficient to work theirs, but never one moved out of their 
ranks. About 2 in the afternoon, they had passed about 60,000 of 
their best troops, and began the attack on the left very briskly. About 
3000 Gens d’armes and Maison du Roi attacked Gen 11 . Bland's Regi- 
ment of Dragoons, who behaved exceedingly well, but being much 
overpowerd w* numbers, and not timely assisted, were almost all cut to 
pieces. The next was Gen 11 . Cope's and S r Ro bt . Riche's Dragoons, 
who behaved very well, but were oblidged to retire w 1 vast loss ; then 
a Regiment of English Horse, and some Regiments of Hannoverian 
Horse went on, but turned to the right about very soon, W'hich dis- 

f leased the King much; then Gen 11 . Ligonier’s Irish Regiment of 
lorse attacked w l vast fury, and gained great honour, but at last were 
oblidged to retire ; 'this had but a bad appearance on our side, and they 
rode thro' very briskly, calling opt, “ Point de Quartier pour Les An- 
glois ” But the English foot, whom nothing will make run away, 
attacked them w t vast fury, and made them call out in a very little, 
“ Pour l* amour de Dieu donnez nous de Quartier and in their re- 
treating, were all cut to pieces. There were several Scotch gentlemen 
killed, which surely you have heard of before this time. Some time 
after they marched away towards their own country, and we followed 
them till within about 12 miles of Alsstee, where it was thought proper 
to return to winter quarters ; and this very day we pass the Rhine, 
sur tin Pont Volant , on our march to Ghent, where we shall remain 
pendant L'Hyver. I have been attending in the Hospitall for near 
three months since the battle, — there were so many sick and wounded, 
•—for which I had five shillings p r day extraordinary. I never have 
been in the least indisposed ever since I saw you, though there has 
been a great sickness here in the army, by reason of the great fatigue 
they have undergone. I had almost forgot to tell you, that the day of 

battle, at the firing of the first cannon, D r . G run away to some 

village about 4 mile off, and was* not seen again for two days, for which 
be was very near broke, and in the march towards Alsace, he fell sick 
w* fear. This is all, from your affect. Cousin, 


Ja. Lothian. 





HINTS TO BRITISH OFFICERS ENTICING 
THE TORRID ZONE. 

BY A SEA OFFICER. 

Mr. Editor, — I send the accompanying observations, conceiving, that 
although not emanating from a medical man, they may be of service to the 
officers of the Army and Navy who are destined to that part of the world. 
The paper was drawn up by a sea officer, an old stager, at Jamaica, for a 
young cousin of his going out to that island, and who, although he sickened 
with the yellow-fever at the commencement of the rainy season, survived it, 
and is now in good health ; as are two or three other young men to whom 
copies of the paper were also givsn, all of whom strictly followed the advice 
laid down, and attribute the health they enjoy to their having done so. 

. Cosmopolite. 

It must be obvious to a reflecting person, that a change of climate, 
especially from the Temperate to the Torrid Zone, must necessarily 
create a change in the human system, and more particularly in those 
persons who have for the first time crossed the tropic. A great deal 
too depends on the season or time of year when the voyage is made : if 
during the dry season of the West Indies, the new-comer by taking 
precautionary measures may keep his health ; but if he arrives in the 
rainy months, when exhalations are general, and the body more dis- 
posed or more liable to disorder, the greatest care will be necessary, on 
his part, to prevent a serious fit of sickness ; nevertheless, should he, 
even with every care, be attacked, the precautionary measures taken 
may prevent a fatal termination : the mind should be divested of ap- 

E rfeliension, which alone often produces disease, and aggravates it when 
rought on by other means ; so powerful indeed is the effect produced 
upon the body, by the alarm created in the mind from a dread of the 
yellow disease, or of the unhealtliiness of the climate, that I have 
known officers who have frightened themselves into fever, although 
they were subjects, according to medical opinion, not at all likely to be 
attacked by the malady of the country. One instance, I recollect, of a 
purser of a frigate departing in this way, was very extraordinary. The 
first lieutenant (from a disappointment in promotion) died of a broken 
heart, without the slightest appearance of illness, except from extreme 
depression of spirits ; the purser, who was a slender young man, not 
more than two or three and twenty years of age, of light hair and fair 
complexion, who had been but a short time from England, and in per- 
fect health, suddenly took a strange notion into his head that the un- 
fortunate Lieutenant had died of the yellow fever ; no reasoning could 
drive the idea from his mind; he immediately became uneasy, and in 
a short time fancied himself attacked with the symptoms of that fatal 
distemper, and in four hours he breathed his last sigh ! 

The medium temperature of Jamaica *is 75° of Fahrenheit, the ther- 
mometer, however, has been known as high 'fcs 110° in the shade, and 
in the mountains as low as 49°. As youngj men from Britain, on arriv- 
ing in the West Indies, are liable to febrile disorders, they should be 
sent up to the mountains, where the air is cooler and more pure than 
in the low lands or upon the sea-shore, in order to bring thdm gradually 
to a state to endure the change of climate ; if this cautionary measure 
could be attended to in. all cases, there would-be, I am persuaded, 
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fewer deaths among new-comers : and with respect to our soldiers and 
sailors who are designed for *the West India and African stations, I 
think that, if they were, (during a time of peace at legist) in the first 
instance, sent to some u half-way-house,” some intervening spot for five 
or six months, to season , many of those invaluable men’s lives might be 
saved, to the country : for instance, those intended for the West Indies 
might be sent vid Bermuda and the Bahamas, and others for Africa, to 
Gibraltar ; this arrangement, it is true, would be more easily effected 
towards the Navy than the Army, but still it might be managed, and 
all ships and regiments should be relieved in the West Indies, during 
the dry season, as that is the season of health, and the vessels arrived 
should be dispatched to sea as speedily a/) possible, and the soldiers sent 
off without loss of time to the upland stations in the different islands 
until inured to the heat. 

I recommend the young voyager, when arrived within the trades , to 
discipline himself according to the following prescription : — when he 
first begins to find the heat powerful, take at night two or three grains 
of calomel, and in the morning half an ounce of Epsom salts ; repeat 
this two days after, and then wait until arrived within ten days’ sail of 
the destined port, when repeat the dose thrice, allowing a day to inter* 
vene between each dose, and thus prepared, the body will be more fit 
to encounter the change of climate on shore, than if no medicine had 
been taken. The best way to take calomel is, to mix it in a spoon with 
raw sugar ; the salts should be dissolved in hot water and allowed to 
cool. A robust, and a slender person, will each require, perhaps, a 
different quantity for a dose, and will use their own judgment upon 
the occasion. # 

A flannel waistcoat should always be worn in contact with the body 
in tropical climates, as experience lias proved that, next to temperance 
and calomel, it is the best preservative of health. 

To the young voyager I give the following additional advice: — For 
ilie first three or four months after landing be sparing in eating all 
kinds of fruit, except oranges, which are rather productive of good than 
otherwise ,* these are best taken early in the morning, two or three 
hours before you break your fast, and at noon ; accustom yourself to 
, the other fruits gradually ; the pine-apple is excellent, as is the grandi- 
dilla ; never eat the custard-apple, the yellow plumb, yellow guava, 
and sparingly of the mainmee ; and be careful to trust that delicious 
vegetable fruit the Avogada-pear ; the water-melon is wholesome, and 
preferable to the musk-melon. It is asserted that the yellow Guava 
produces the flux, and that the green Guava cures it ; the former is 
generally full of small worms, and the latter is astringent. I have 
known the dysentery cured, when other things failed to remove it, by 
the patient making a longitudinal ihefsion in the stem of a Plantain-* 
tree, and sucking about a gill *>f the juice for two or three mornings, 
this iuice is powerfully aitringent, and stains linen of a dark purple or 
nearly black colour. 

Never take what is called man-dram * nor eat much of cayenne ; 
the light coloured gourd or goat pepper is the best in a green state. 

* A mixture of cucujabers, pepper, &c. cut up very small, and made very hot, 
as vwhet, or stimulant, to provoke an appetite. 
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Drink no calkers (strong punch), and never by any chance touch new 
rum ; it is a deadly poison to the European ; of old and good rum always 
take a small quantity in the water you drink, but never stronger than 
“ six-water grdg,” that is, six proportions of water to one of rum ; this 
will be of service, but stronger is injurious, except, perhaps, when 
thoroughly wet with rain, when it may be proper to keep up the natural 
warmth of the body by a moderately strong glass of rum or brandy and 
water. If you are of a bilious habit, never drink malt liquor, and pay 
attention to keep your bowels regular ; never suffer yourself to be cos-* 
tive ; remedy the evil, if so, by eating or drinking something of an 
aperient quality ; for this purpose, the best thing is, spruce beer , drunk 
before breakfast ; it is a very agreeable beverage when properly made : 
lemonade , with a glass of Madeira wine in it, is good during the heat of 
the day, provided the stomach be free of acidity ; take no drams, 
liquors, or raw spirits of any kind. 

When you get wet, change your clothes as speedily as possible ; and 
if obliged to remain some time in these, be constantly moving about, so 
as to keep up the circulating warmth ; never sit down, or stand still, 
especially in a draft or current of air under such circumstances. A 
cigar after each meal is an excellent promoter of digestion, and smoking 
tobacco, I am certain, is wholesome in a tropical clime, provided it is not 
carried to excess ; there is no occasion for drinking when smoking ; this 
is merely a bad habit. The Spaniards, who are freer from the diseases 
of the West Indies than any other people therein, smoke a cigar the 
first thing after rising in the morning, and indeed are scarcely ever 
without one in their mouths during the day ; they neither spit nor get 
tipsy when puffing. 

1 do not see any reason why a man should not keep his health in Ja- 
maica as well as in England, if he takes proper care of himself and 
avoids excesses ; indeed, I believe truly, that if the books of mortality 
were consulted, we should find that a vast proportion more (in compa- 
rison to extent of soil and amount of population in the two islands) of 
the natives of the latter die annually from the effects of climate, than 
in the former island from the same cause. I am aware, however, that 
there are some European constitutions more liable to be affected by the 
climate of the West than others ;*I therefore speak generally. 

Let temperance guide you in all your actions, and I have no doubt 
you will enjoy a tolerable share of good health — and recollect that ex- 
tremes are alike bad: those persons who fancy that drinking water 
alone will keep them well, are under a fatal mistake ;* others are 
equally absurd who imagine that, getting tipsy regularly, will keep 
away the yellow fever ; these unfortunates, although they generally hold 
out a long time, are sure to be carried off by their intemperance. 
Moderation, therefore, is the most desirable mode of conduct — the 
body requires in an enervating clime some slight stimulants, and, m 
my honest belief, six-waler-grog will never injure a person, unless, in- 
deed, he drinks too often even of this diluted liquor. 

* Unless, perhaps, from childhood they have never used any other liquid. I 
never heard but of one instance, among naval officers, of a water drinker escaping 
death in the West Indies— Lieut. B. A. now serving there. He is, I am told, tem- 
perate in every other respect, and as exemplary in conduct as he is temperate. 
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/' I recollect wliilst at Liverpool a few years ago, noticing several 
coasters loading at one of the docks, with bits of old iron, and I was 
not a little surprised and puzzled at the answer given to my Inquiry— 
for what use such a cargo was intended— that, “ it was tojbe converted 
into copper/’ 

l went away, considering the reply as a kind of hoax upon my cre- 
dulity — a display of the go-along-shore sailor’s tvit upon a stranger- 
somewhat similar to the yankee skipper’s, who being, asked his lon- 
gitude, replied, that he ndver fatigued himself with the keeping a 
reckoning — to this, in surprise, the boarding officer desire^ to know 
how he found his way from and to the Stales — “ I guess it is my 
custom, officer, on the run to the West Indies, to drop a shingle every 
day at noon, and so I find my way back by them !” 

A Lieutenant of one of the United States frigates, stationed in the 
Pacific, having borrowed some remarks, among which this anecdote 
was noted ; wrote in pencil against it, “ very like a whale !” 

I had read a good deal about the philosopher’s stone, the transmu- 
tation of base metal into gold by some Arabian Alchemist, but I never 
heard my countrymen, the Welsh, had the means of turning iron into 
copper. Imagining the thing impossible, I did not believe it ; so true 
it ifc, that in our ignorance we are apt to think that which is irrecon- 
cilable to our ideas, and the extent of our information, as false, which 
is often, as in the present instance, perfectly possible and consequently 
true. 

The following account affords a sufficient explanation : — 

An officer of the navy, now dead, was informed by the Rev. G. 
Williams, of Rhicolas, in North* Wales, that it had been found from 
long experience, that the water in the reservoirs for supplying the 
precipitate pits at the copper-mine works at Parry’s mountain in An- 
glesea, has the property of preserving timber from decay and dry-rot in 
a surprising manner, by the short process of steeping it therein a few 
weeks only, and that it has such a powerful effect in hardening the 
wood, as to blunt the sharpest tools. f It, consequently, is found neces- 
sary to shape and fit the wood completely for the use intended, before 
it is put into this water for seasoning. 

The water at Parry’s mine is impregnated with copper, sulphuric 
and vitriolic acids. It is preserved in large reservoirs for supplying 
the precipitate pits, #hich are filled with old iron that attracts the 
copper from the water.* 

It appears that the farmers, when they find their timber for agri- 
cultural purposes too green for immediate use, steep it for a few days 
in the copper-water, which has the povter of extracting the sap, and 
fitting it for use properly seasoned. 

I understand that a complete transmutation takes place in the iron, 
it gradually becomes incrdsted with the copper, whilst at the same 
time the acids act as a corrodent ; *so^ th&t a piece of iron thrown in, 
after a certain time, comes out copper, but whether weight for weight, 
or size for size, 4 do not redollect. 

See account 8f S*ir II. Davy*!, metallic tractors applied to ships. 
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The Admiralty, I believe, are in possession of this information ; if* 
however, the present method of immensing ships and timber in sea- 
water is successful in curing or preventing the dry-rot, we certainly 
cgnnot obtain a more easy or cheap method for gaining the desirecl 
end. The component parts of sea-water, common salt, marine mag- 
nesia, and salenite, are very dissimilar to those of the mineral \yatera 
of Parry’s mine, and it will be curious if both, nevertheless, produce 
the same effect upon wood. 

The Peat-Bogs of Britain and Ireland seem to offer receptacles for 
our ship timber,, that would, without farther application or expense, 
effectuully prevent its decay by the dry-rot. My opinion is derived 
from the well-known antiseptip qualities of peat in its natural state, 
so powerful, indeed, as to have preserved and hardened wood to an 
astonishing degree, and that for a period, which, although unknown, 
may be calculated at more than a century, and in some instances, per- 
haps, for many hundred years. It has also been found to prevent the 
human body from decay, and to have brought the epidermis into a state 
resembling tanned leather, — no doubt, therefore, can be formed of its 
antiseptic qualities on ligneous and animal bodies whilst immersed or 
imbedded in it ; the test for consideration is, that of bodies steeped for 
a given time, retaining this preservative quality after being removed 
and dried. 

Has the tanners process been ever tried upon wood ? The bane and 
antidote often go hand-in-hand ; are often co-existent in the same body ; 
heat repels beat, and snow produces warmth ; the very juice extracted 
from wood may thus serve to preserve it from decay. 

H. O. 


A gunner’s epitaph. 


COPIED VERBATIM FROM A TOMBSTONE/ 


“ Pallida Mors asquo pulsut pede pauperuni tabernas regmnque tnrres.” 

Whoe'er thou art, if here by Wisdom led 
To view the silent mansions of the dead, 

And search for truth fyom life’s last mournful page, 
Where malice stings not, or where slanders rage ; 

Head on no bombast swells these friendly lines. 

Here truth unhonour’d and uuvarnisb’d shines. 

Where o’er yon sod an envious nettle creeps, 

From care escaped, an honest Gunner sleeps ; 

As on he traveud to life’s sorrowing end, 

Distress for ever claim’d him as a friend; 

Orphan and widow were alike his care, 

' He gave with pleasure all he had to spare. — 

His match was burnt, expended all his priming , 

He left the world and us, without e’er whining, ... 

Deep in the earth his carcase is entombed. 

Which Love and Grog for him nad honey-combed,— 
Jesting apart, retired from winds and weather. 

Virtue and Worth are laid asleep together. 


* This, stone was erected by J. S. as a tribute of friendship to the memory of 
Mr. Henry Worth, Gunner* who died Aug.- 2(5, 1779? aged^ 57- Minster Church- 
yard, Isle of fciiieppv. 

lb S. Journ. No. 2d. M Alien 1831. - a 
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* 

Ths pages of this Journal have been the frequent medium of ex- 
pressing a very general feeling existing in every branch of the United 
Service, that his Majesty would be pleased to confer on those officers 
who have served “in actual conflict” with the enemies of our country, 
some external mark or badge of distinction : we think it due, therefore, 
as well to those whose opinions on this subject have appeared on re- 
cord, as to the yet more numerous corespondents whose communica- 
tions, from limitation of space and other contingencies, have necessarily 
been excluded, and to the members of the United Service generally, to 
devote a few more pages to the consideration of this question. 

The principal cause which has called forth this claim, certainly, and 
perhaps naturally, has been, that while all the officers without exception, 
who were present with the army during the short struggle on the J6th, 
17th, and 18tli of June 1815, or on either of those days, besides other 
more substantial advantages, are thus privileged, their brethren in 
arms who had borne the heat and toil of the long day which pre- 
ceded it, but, perchance employed on a not less hazardous duty, were 
not present on that occasion, are excluded from a similar distinction. 

Previous to the 7th of October 1813, there seems to have been no 
specific order on this subject ; hut a medal was conferred on any officer 
of whatever rank, whose conduct had been particularly conspicuous, 
and whose name was recorded in the dispatch of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the forces engaged. But here exceptions might be taken, for, 
supposing even no undue preference or favour to be shown, it is almost 
impossible that every incident during a general action, should come 
under the cognizance or to the knowledge of the Commander-in-Chief ; 
hence would certainly arise cause for dissatisfaction and complaint. 
The General Order issued 011 the above date, limited this distinction 
to such officers only as held some actual command, or filled some re- 
sponsible staff situation, during the engagement for which the distinction 
was granted. 4 As a specific limitation was then established, no jealousy 
was felt, nor complainings heard from those who came not within its 

* The following is the clause in the General Order here referred to. “ The 
Commander of the Forces in making the selection” (to recommend for this distinc- 
tion) u will restrict his choice to the under-mentioned ranks 

General Officers. 

Commanding Officers of Brigades. 

Commanding Officers of Artillery and Engineers. 

♦Adjutant-General and Quarter-Master- General. 

Deputies ditto, ditto, having th6 rank of Field Officers. 

Adjutants-General and Quarjter- Masters-General, having the rank of Field 
Officers, and being at the head of the staff, with detached corps or distinct division 
of the army. 

Military Secretary having the rank of Field Officer. 

Commanding Officers of Battalions, or corps equivalent thereto, and Officers who 
mav have succeeded to the actual command during the engagement, in consequence 
of the death or removal of the original Commanding Officer. 
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scope ; and probably to this day, neither the one nor the other would . 
have been demonstrated, had not the order which followed the battle 
of Waterloo, rigjit and proper as it might have been, entirely changed 
the nature of the question. 

Par be it from us, in arguing this point, to underrate the services 
of our army in the grand struggle at Waterloo, or the value, to. our 
country of its results ; still less would we be thought to condemn the 
universal expression of admiration and gratitude, which, to the nation's 
everlasting honour, on that occasion resounded, as from one voice, from 
shore to shore of our land ; or the munificence which poured forth its 
healing balm, as from one generous band, to alleviate the pangs of 
those who had to deplore the fallen relative. 

But while freely admitting the claims of our brethren, who, in so 
soldier-like a manner, sustained their country's honour at Waterloo, 
and which we shall be found ever willing ancl ready, should occasion 
require, to defend — shall the services at Maida, at Corunna, at 
Salamanca, and at Toulouse, with all “ the brilliant and distin- 
guished events" which intervened, be suffered to sink into comparative 
oblivion ? 

Waterloo does and ever must stand conspicuous in our country's 
annals, as an event glorious in her history, and honourable to her arms; 
but let us inquire what were the steps by which that conclusive con- 
quest was obtained ? The answer plainly is, first, the discipline 
acquired by previous service ; secondly, the successes of former cam- 
paigns, giving nerve, self-confidence, and noble bearing, adequate to 
the occasion, and, in truth, leading the way to its actual achievement. 
If this is granted, and we conceive it must, then wcrq the men of the 
former campaigns, though not in person, present by their influence in 
that great struggle, and are as well entitled to claim the merit of the 
victory, and to any honours devolving upon it, as those whose duty 
called them to the field of action. 

Again, let us turn our attention to the claims of the other great 
branch of* the United Service — the Navy and Marines ; and who shall 
say, without going farther back in our annals, that the heroes of Tub 
Nile, of Trafalgar, and of Algiers, are not all equally entitled 
to the same honourable distinction at the hand of their Sovereign and 
from their country ? In single actions also, during the last American 
war, and since off the coast of Africa, in checking the Slave Trade, bow 
many exploits have we on record of magnanimity and daring shared 
equally by all engaged? True, promotion has usually followed in the 
train of an action peculiarly conspicuous for skill and intrepidity; but 
sfich promotion must necessarily be limited in its extent while the en- 
counter lmd been shared by all ; a small badge, then, to the remainder, 
of trifling expense, if any, to the nation, but above all value to those 
who, having won, might wear it, would serve as a proud testimony of 
having performed their duty manfully and faithfully, to whatever 
peril of life or limb that duty might have led. 

We could enforce this part of our argument, if enforcement it 
required, by many references, but to those to whom we are addressing 
ourselves, we feel them to be unnecessary ; we will, however, quote 
one extract from an unpublished letter of one of our numerous corre- 

2 a 2 3 
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spondents ori this subject. We give it as a fair specimen of “ general 
service/' and of the feeling actually existing. 

“ I will trouble you with a brief statement of my serf ices, and vou will 
then judge whether I am or not as well entitled to a medal as the Waterloo 
subalterns, many of whom neither before nor since stood on the field of 
action in battle. 1 joined a division of Lord Wellington’s army, on the 
frontiers of Portugal, in July 1811, and was in the movements of the 
troops at El Bodon. In 1812, at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Bada- 
joz, J volunteered on the advanced storming service of both ; our Com- 
rnander was created a Marquis for taking the former. I was at the 
battle of Salamanca; in this battle, the regiment 1 was in was not brought 
into action until after sun-set, when the moon (being nearly full) had 
appeared majestically above the horizon. The rifles of our brigade were 
ordered in front of the line ; we formed in extended order, and commenced 
firing on the enemy’s sharp-shooters ; they returned it briskly, when the 
work of death commenced. The enemy’s line was in position in rear of their 
skirmishers, and as ours came close to it, the sharp-shooters of both retired, 
to give the two lines the opportunity to charge. However, when our line 
got within about twenty yards of the enemy’s, the latter discharged a cool 
and regular volley, followed by a general cheer, as if advancing to meet our 
charge with the bayonet ; but we coolly kept closing on them in quick time. 
They had not, however, the nerve to wait and receive our charge, (much 
less to advance to it), they broke and fled precipitately. We continued in 
pursuit until twelve or one o’clock the next morning. 

“ I marched to Madrid, and was on that very severe retreat in winter, from 
that capital back into Portugal; and was very severely engaged on the 17th 
Nov. crossing the river Tormes. In 1813, I was at the battle of Vittoria, 
and the regiment that I on that day belonged to, was twenty-one hours 
marching and fighting, without any kind of food, except a few pods of beans 
we pulled as the ‘'regiment was marching in line through afield iri which some 
were growing, opening and sucking their contents under a very severe fire 
of cannon. Previously to this* the regiment had charged a French line, 
with fixed bayonets, in double quick time ; the enemy broke and fled in great 
confusion before us: our Commander vas created Field Marshal for that 
action. I was at the battle of the Pyrenees, retiring, advancing, and fight- 
ing, from the 25th of July to the 2nd of August. 1 volunteered for, and was 
on the storming service at St. Sebastian the 31st of August, and on the top 
of the breach received a severe wound. I was at the battles of the Nivelle 
and the Nive, the latter lasted from the 9th to the 13th December inclusive. 
I was at the battle of Orthes in 1814, there again 1 was severely wounded. 
Besides these several actions, I was in very many severe days’ skirmishing, 
which light troops were then subject to. 

“ Notwithstanding all this service, occupying a space of three years ’ 
marching, fighting, and unequalled fatigues, and that I was both disfigured 
and disabled, not a vestige of a medal, cross, or ribbon, lias been granted to 
me, not an hour’s extra service. 1 assure you, that many of my Peninsular 
companions complain, and most justly you will allow, of the partial favour 
displayed towards the Waterloo subalterns. When all was over, or at the 
time thought to be so, on the Peninsula, our gallant commander was created 
on the 3rd of May 1814, Dukte of Wellington. 

* 

* * * * # * 

“ Some years since I was quartered in a large city in Ireland, and was 
walking one day arm-in-arm between two officers of the regiment, who were 
decorated each with the emblem of W aterloo; the streets were much crowd- 
ed, being a holiday, and as we were passing through the crowd, 1 overheard the 
following portion of a colloquy, which 1 give as nearly as I can recollect 
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in the exact words: — c There goes two officers who have been in the great' 
battle of Waterloo ; but that officer in the? middle was not in the battle, 
though he is very lame, and something happened to his face, (noticing a 
wound 1 had received there when in the act of storming a breach,) but they 
arn t from wounds, sure, because the great Duke of Wellington would have 
given him a medal, as well as to them other officers, if he was in any of them 
battles abroad under him ; and what a shame it is to he letting gentlemen 
into the army as officers that is lame and can’t do the duties ; ana I believe 
that they get as much pay as them Waterloo officers with the medals ; but 
it is some great man’s interest that got that lame officer his commission, 
no doubt/ , 

u I should hardly have considered the above observations worth thus notic- 
ing, although annoying enough at fcjie time, were it not for the purpose of in- 
troducing an outline of the services of these two Waterloo officers. One of 
them was a paymaster, whose appointment to a German regiment of Foot 
was dated 8th Sept. 181 1. What claim, may I ask, had this gentleman to a 
Waterloo medal, who I may fairly suppose had not been nearer than Brus- 
sels to the field of battle on that day, taking charge no doubt of his regi- 
mental chest ? The other was a Lieutenant on that day in the Royal Wag- 
gon Train; and all military men who have been in action, well know that 
the services of that body extends only to conveying the wounded off the 
field of battle, that is the only part (and a very laudable one 1 fully allow) 
they act in each conflict ; they keep far enough out of reach of cannon, shot, 
and shell, it is out of their province to come within their range. 

“ Meeting my commanding officer shortly after, while the momentary 
sting occasioned by these remarks was still rankling, and in the presence of 
other officers of the corps, I said to him, ‘ Colonel, is it not too had that 
such observations should be made, and by those persons in whose defence I 
have so frequently fought ? You see me yet suffering from wounds; two 
halls have penetrated my frame in battle, and one of them lodged in me for 
nine months ; 1 am now determined that the public shall see that I was 
disabled in action, and in their defence, for I will beat out both those 
balls flat, and suspend one from a white ribbon, and the second from a 
blue or scarlet one, and wear them on my left breast.’ My commanding 
officer replied, ‘ I fully coincide with your feelings on the subject, but 1 do 
advise you not to do so, as I fear it might create displeasure for you from 
high military quarters. And/ he added, £ 1 think that medals will yet be 
granted generally, and for the Feninsular services particularly/ I therefore 
gave up my intention, and still hope that our present most gracious Sove- 
reign will be pleased to confer some mark of military distinction in the way 
of a medal or cross for the Peninsular services. I see that he has been gra- 
ciously pleased to order, that discharged soldiers receiving a gratuity for 
good conduct, should be entitled to receive and wear a silver medal, for long 
services and good conduct. 

“ B. 

“ N. B. I would most cheerfully pay the expenses that w ould be incurred 
for the medal or cross 1 should receive.” 

If the real object and intention ill awarding an external badge of 
distinction is, as we contend it ought tabe, that it serve as an acknow- 
ledgment of tried and faithful service, then it# is manifest that the 
strictures contained in the above extract, are neither without cause 
nor inapposite ; for it is undeniable that it has been awarded to many 
officers who were scarcely engaged at all on the occasion to which 
it refers ; to some, as the writer observes, who were in no action before 
nor since, and to others who did not approach nearer the scene of 
contention than Brussels. No reproach is, here, iiftended, nor can 
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'attach to the portion of our troops so circumstanced, as the distribution 
of the force formed part of the necessary disposition of the army ; and 
had the circumstances of the struggle called upon them to act, they 
too would doubtless have proved themselves worthy the character of 
British soldiers. But we contend for the principle, and it must be 
conc&ded, without occasioning offence to any, that they cannot compete 
with the men of many battles and years of service, privation, and 
hardship. 

One consideration appears, however, to have some weight against 
the measure ; it is the paltry expense which the -conceding of this 
claim would occasion to the country ; but we are fully assured that 
each individual whose claim to the distinction should be established, 
would gladly defray its charge. Supposing it to be effected in this way, 
no expense to the country would accrue, and upon the admission of ail 
officer’s claim to the distinction, instead of a medal being actually pre- 
sented, a letter might be sent him, signed with the autograph of His 
Majesty, granting, fur such and such services, which might be speci- 
fied, His Majesty’s gracious permission to wear a medal, or other badge 
of distinction, (which should be described,) commemorative thereof; or 
generally for faithful service in defence of the honour and liberties of 
his country.* 

It has been proposed also that the material composing the medal 
might be silver, or even copper or brass ; but why should not the ma- 
terial be, in some measure, proportionate to the estimated value of the 
service rendered, and to the rank in society of the wearer ? Gold would 
appear to us, therefore, to be the most appropriate material. 

It may be here suggested, that the form which every officer of the 
army was lately called upon to fill up, specifying his services, &c. might 
be referred to, in order to ascertain the claim of each officer of that branch 
of the United Service to the badge. A plan equally simple and effi- 
cient might be adopted for the Navy. 

In conclusion, since the principle of granting medals has been 
recognised in the instance of Waterloo, t without, perhaps, that scru- 
pulous attention to their general distribution which was necessary, but 
which the circumstances and occasion might very readily excuse, 
justice requires the extension of the principle to the degree that has 
been contended for ; and with justice, policy goes hand-in-hand, for at 
the moment when the elements of discord are so rapidly spreading in 
neighbouring nations, and that it is impossible to say how soon they 
may reach even to our own shores, it would be the height of impolicy 
not to remove any just cause of dissatisfaction; and we have little 
hesitation in stating it as our opinion, that the removal of the one in 
question only awaits its being properly introduced to the gracious con- 
sideration of His Majesty. H. 


* At the general restoration of peace, the Emperor of Austria presented a medal 
to every officer then in his service, thus marking a distinct line between such and 
those who might have entered his army since the conclusion of the war. 

+ We are aware that medals were granted generally to the forces engaged, for 
the siege of Seringapatam, and the campaign in Egypt ; but those for the former 
being presented by the East India Company, and the latter bv the Sultan, 
although good examples, they can scarcely be deemed precedents. ' 



ON THK NATIONAL l£MBLEM£ OP THK TRENCH. 

Colours and symbols, by which nations distinguish themselves from 
one another, have, from a remote period, exercised a most powerful in- 
fluence upon mankind. That which in time of peace is a trivial orna- 
ment, becomes, in political disturbances, the lever of Archimedes and 
convulses a world. History has, in general, forgotten to appreciate 
the full value of symbols, which have often given the ascendancy to a 
party, and led on an army to victory with more certainty and dispatch 
than the combinations of tactics and the most disinterested valour; it 
regards them, like the multitude, as something purely accidental, and 
yet they are the most efficient instruments of revolution, and, as it 
were, the shortest possible formula of a general principle. Thus, for 
instance, the three revolutionary colours of the French are, in the 
imagination of nations, so intimately interwoven with the whole Revo- 
lution, that some day, perhaps, an important portion of French history 
may he named after them. As we now talk of the wars of the White 
and Red Hose, and the contest between the Cross and the Crescent, 
so people may hereafter speak of the wars and the reign of the 
Tricolour. 

It has hitherto been the general opinion, that the blue, white, and 
red cockade, was the offspring of the Revolution, and that the cock, 
on the other hand, was an ancient emblem of the Gallic nation: the 
reverse is the fact, as we shall see presently. In spite of all the pains 
taken by the inquirer to trace hack the origin of the cock to a more 
distant period, he is and must remain a rot uric r , a child of the Revolu- 
tion. The tricolour, on the contrary, though certainly first used as 
a political distinction during the Revolution, had been for ages a 
favourite emblem in France, and, together with the white colour, 
denoted the nation and the royal family. 

THK TRICOLOUR. 

When, how, and why, the tjjbree French colours came to be united, 
is not to be ascertained froth history : we, therefore, inquire what 
colours were employed at different epochs of the French monarchy as 
emblems of the nation. 

The most ancient French national banner mentioned in history, is 
that called the mantle of St. Martin, ( Chape de Si. Martin ,) which 
was not the garment itself of the saint, but the banner of his abbey. 
It is well known that for many centuries it was customary to choose 
for a military banner the colours of the saint in whose intercession 
most confidence was pluced. Martin of Tours, one of the first apostles 
in Gaul, was the patron of the infant monarchy, and hence the Kings 
caused his banner to be borne befole their armies. It was blue, and 
hence it is probable, though we have no positive evidence on the point, 
that blue was the national colour of the first FjchcIi. 

When the banner of St. Martin was exchanged for that of another 
saint, it would he difficult to decide : but this circumstance probably 
took place in the early period of the third French dynasty. About 
this time the royal authority established its permanent seat at Paris, 
and in consequence, the reverence of the people was more especially 
directed to St. Dionysius or Denys. The banner^of the abbey of St. 
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Denys, tlion became of course the national standard. This was the 
celebrated oriflamme, which was red. 

There exists historical evidence, tending to prove jhat the colour 
of the Oriflamme was adopted as the national colour. One of the 
strongest of these proofs is furnished by the colour of the cross on the 
ou ten garment, by which the different nations distinguished themselves 
in the Crusades. The cross was then what the cockade is at present ; 
by its colour and form the natives of different countries knew one 
another. According to all the historians of that age, the crosses worn 
by the French were red, and those of the English white. Red was, 
therefore, without doubt, the national colour of the French, and white 
that of the English ; but when and J>y what singular agreement or 
accident these two nations wore induced to exchange their respective 
colours, it would now be impossible to ascertain ; though most probably 
this took place during the reign of Philip of Valois; for about that 
time the Kings of England began to prefer claims to the French 
crown, and it was not long before they actually made themselves 
masters of the greatest part of France. Under these circumstances, 
it was but natural that they should appropriate to themselves the 
national colours also. On the other hand, these English Kings be- 
longed to the House of Lancaster, whose emblem was the red rose ; 
consequently the colour denoting at once their house and the new 
kingdom which they determined to conquer could not but be pecu- 
liarly welcome to them. When, at length, the Kings of England be- 
came masters <.r Paris and St. Denys, the oriflamme could no longer 
be borne before the French armies ; and this circumstance would 
afford a plausibly reason why the red colour should be given up, but 
not wliy tlie hostile white should he adopted. Re this as it may, so 
much is certain, that it was not long before religion solemnly set its 
stamp upon this new choice ; for, in the fifteenth century, the service 
of the Virgin Mary again became extremely prevalent. Charles VII. 
placed his kingdom under her protection, and it is well known with 
u hut fervent devotion his successor, fyjuis XT. prayed to the Holy 
Mother and to St. Michael. Unknown political reasons were there- 
fore reinforced by religious motives white, the emblem of purity, was 
the emblem of the principal object of popular devotion, and thus 
became formally the symbol of the nation. 

Although the white banner, the conieite blanche, as it was called, 
was henceforward universally acknowledged as the national standard, 
and had consequently banished all other colours as ensigns, still there 
arc instances in which the Kings of France deviated from the general 
practice. Thus Charles IX. and Henry 111. gave their troops red en- 
signs and scarfs, while the King of Navarre, and the Calvinist party 
retained the white banner and the 'white sash. 

What are we to infer from the preceding facts ? Was it from mere 
accident that the three colours, which were successively the national 
colours, became at length conjointly the symbol of the nation ? or is the 
republican flag really and truly the offspring of those three ecclesias- 
tical banners ? It is a pity that the latter cannot be proved, in which 
case it would have no reason to be ashamed of its origin ; each of those 
banners was borne by illustrious characters, and St. Martin’s chape 
blcue , in the hands of Charlemagne, the oriflamme, waved by St. 
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Louis, and the comctte hhmphe, fluttering in the track of glory before 
Henry IV., produce no contemptible association of colours. 

But, setting aside these direct historical references, it admits of 
proof that these three colours have, from time immemorial, been re- 
garded in France as a real national emblem, and that this Tricolour 
has served, together with the white flag, to represent the French mo- 
narchy. This is mentioned by writers who lived hundreds of years 
before the Revolution, and thev can assign no other reason for it than 
the colours of those three ecclesiastical banners, which were success- 
ively adopted ,as national ensigns. The history of this livery, if we 
may so term it, cannot be traced uninterruptedly from an earlier date 
than the reign of Francis I.«j nevertheless, monuments of far higher 
antiquity prove how long these had then been favourite colours. Thus 
St. Louis, in a colossal figure of the thirteenth century, in a window of 
the Cathedral of Chartres, is habited in a mantle with broad three- 
coloured stripes, in which the colours are arranged exactly in the same 
manner as in the Republican flag. But it is more especially since the 
time of Francis I. that the three colours appear exclusively as .well in 
the royal dresses of state as in all the liveries of the court. Every one 
has seen, in paintings, or on tapestry, of those times, body-guards, offi- 
cers, pages, of Francis I. and II. and Henry II. and III., and halber- 
diers and lacqueys of Henry IV. in their picturesque, sometimes 
elegant and sometimes singular costumes. The principal articles of 
these dresses always contrast with one another in the three colours. 
But what is still more important, the Dutch solicited Henry IV. to 
lend them the flag of France, and he sent them a tricoloured flag. 
This ensign has since waved over the ocean; and Dutch vessels, which 
appeared immediately after the Restoration in the French ports, stiuck 
no small terror into timid minds. Louis XIV. invented a livery, which 
was adopted by all his imbecile successors : this was the blue coat with 
red and white tassels, which has disappeared for ever with the court 
of Charles X. Louis even introduced this livery with his grandson 
into the Spanish court, where it is still retained. He gave it likewise, 
but with some variation, to his brother Philip of Orleans ; and tlie red 
coat, with white and blue braiding, is worn to this day by the servants 
of Louis Philip. As a matteV of curiosity, it deserves also to he 
mentioned, that the tricoloured cockade was worn by the French 
soldiers almost a century before the Revolution. When during the 
w ar of the Spanish succession, at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, the Kings of France and Spain and the Elector of Bavaria 
made! an alliance offensive and defensive, and combined their armies, 
the soldiers w ere directed to wear, as an emblem of the alliance of the 
three powers, a cockade composed of their colours ; that is to say, w hite 
for France, red for Spain, and bine for Bavaria. 

But bow did it happen that, in the first days of the Revolution, 
these three colours were chosen as an emblem of Liberty ? w’as it an 
historical recollection ? Scarcely— nay, w'hen the champions of liberty 
adopted these colours, they must have forgotten what liveries were 
worn by the royal footmen. According to the writers on the Revolu- 
tion most entitled to confidence, this choice was purely accidental, and 
the banner to which so much notoriety is now attached, then had none. 
Already in their enthusiasm people had decorated themselves with 
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green leaves, and this colour, the colour of hope, had well nigh been 
adopted, when it was recollected that it was the colour of the Count 
d' Artois, the most unpopular member of the royal family, and imme- 
diately rejected. It was absolutely necessary, however, to have a party 
sign, and the idea of assuming the ancient colours of the city of Paris 
suggested itself : these colours are blue and red ; and in a short time 
all the citizens had mounted a blue and red cockade. But as the Na- 
tional Guard, which had been meanwhile organised, was not inimically 
disposed towards the throne, and, moreover, had a great number of sol- 
diers in its ranks, white also was admitted into the national colours, 
and thus completed the flag which waved' at Jemappes, at Arcole, and 
at the Pyramids, at Austerlitz, Friesland, Moscow, Leipzig, and 
Waterloo, and which now floats above the tower of the Church of 
Notre Dame at Paris. 


THE GALLIC COCK. 

We have shown that the French national colours are of ancient ori- 
gin : it how remains to inquire, whether the claims of the Gallic cock 
to high antiquity are as well founded as they are commonly supposed 
to be. To this end we must find out what animals have been chosen 
for symbols by the Gauls from the remotest antiquity. 

In no writer whatever upon Gaul is any mention made of the cock, 
so that it is even doubtful whether the Gauls bred this domestic fowl, 
or were barely acquainted with it. The only ancient Gallic monu- 
ments to which we can have recourse in this inquiry are the coins, and 
upon these are represented several animals which were held in parti- 
cular esteem by the people, on account of the services which they ren- 
dered. Thus we s’ometimes see upon the Gallic coins the ox, which 
the Gauls in general highly valued ; the horse occurs much more fre- 
quently, and was probably an emblem both of the national love of war 
and of liberty ; the wild boar is equally common, and this animal was 
a principal source of subsistence to the Gduls, for they carried on a very 
brisk trade with Italy in salted meat ; attlie same* time it may have 
stood for an emblem of their wild, martial disposition : but be this as 
it may, the wild boar was the most common military ensign of the 
Gauls. In the cabinets of antiquities we frequently Tneet with wild 
boars in bronze, about a foot long, and two or three inches high, which 
have a hole at the bottom, proving to a certainty that they must have 
been fixed upon a pole. Birds likewise appear on Gallic coins and or- 
naments. Thus we see a crane upon the basso-relievoes of the triumphal 
arch at Orange, and on the altars discovered in the cathedral of Paris ; 
this too was probably a military ensign. It is curious enough that on 
several genuine Gallic coins we find the eagle also : it would be sur- 
prising if the symbol of the masters fcf the world had been adopted by 
their most formidable enemies. Perhaps, however, these coins were 
intended only to perpetuate the memory of some trophy ; as many de- 
rive the origin of the two-headed German eagle from the two eagles 
which Arminius took from the legions of Varus. 

Thus not only is the cock not to be found on any monument, but, as 
we have already observed, it is not so much as mentioned by any of the 
writers who have treated of the manners and domestic economy of the 
ancient GauJs, whenefe several scholars have inferred that this bird was 


luv 
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unknown in Gaul anterior to the Roman conquest. By the by, the 
favourite bird of the Gauls was the swan, but their peculiar domestic 
fowl \vas tb§ goose. Before the change of the climate and the in- 
creasing population reduced the number of the former, the Loire and 
the Seine, the Somme and the Scheld, were covered with swans, and a 
multitude of traditions and popular tales attest that the ancient Gauls 
held this magnificent bird in particular esteem. 

At the time when Gaul was under the yoke of the Romans, we 
should look in vain for the cock. Gaul, incorporated with the great 
empire, could .not have any other emblems than those of the conquerors. 
As then we find no trace of this bird in the Gallic traditions, we natu- 
rally turn to the barbarous, hordes which rushed upon the Roman 
colossus, overran or subdued Gaul, and finally established themselves 
in the place of the aboriginal inhabitants. The emblems which histo- 
rians attribute to these nations are so numerous and so diverse, that it 
is now very difficult to determine with precision the ensigns of each 
of them. To the Franks are successively ascribed the half moon, 
toads, serpents, and the lion ; and this last, is said to be the progenitor 
of the seventeen Belgic lions. According to several authors, the Si- 
cambri bore a bull's head ; the Suevi, a bear ; the Alani, a cat ; the 
Saxons, a horse ; the Cimhri and irtost of the Celts, a bull. According 
to the same authorities, the military ensign of the Goths was a cock, 
and we should be constrained to admit the existence of some relation- 
ship between this and the code of modern France, if the Goths, instead 
of passing rapidly through the country had permanently settled in 
Gaul : as it is, however, they have as little to do with the present 
French national emblem, as with the architecture and the letters which 
bear their name. Some writers discover in this Gothic cock, the pro- 
genitor of all the cocks that crown* the spires of our churches. The 
Goths, say they, were accustomed to place a figure of that bird on the 
towers of all the places which they reduced, and as these people over- 
ran all the south-western parts of Europe, the practice of erecting 
cocks upon church steeple^ is doubtless derived from them. But the 
unanimous testimony of the ecclesiastical writers is at variance with 
this barbarous origin : according to them, the cock upon the church is 
an emblem of vigilance to those entrusted with the care of souls, and 
a hint that, from the rising of the sun, they ought to be engaged in 
prayer to heaven. Be this as it may, the cock upon church steeples is 
not the Gallic cock, though it would certainly be a most appropriate 
emblem for many of those political characters who have figured in the 
history of revolutionary France. 

In the middle ages, the cock acted no conspicuous part in heraldry. 
We look for it in vain in the French books of arms — a plain proof that 
people had not yet thought of making a national emblem of it on ac- 
count of the similarity of its Latin name Gallus . A cock would have 
been in fact too mean for the arms of a genuine knight : strong talons 
and a crooked beak were requisite to qualify a bird for this honour. 
If the cock was ever chosen for an emblem, it must have been among 
the infinite variety of animals taken by kings of France for a device, 
or as supporters to their arms. From ancient times down to the reign 
of Louis XIV. with whose son this practice fell into disuse, every 
king of France had his own device, for which toe of them chosp in- 
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animate objects. Thus, Charles IX. had pillars ; Henry II. a half- 
moon ; Henry III. three crowns; Henry IV. a Hercules’ club; but in 
general they selected animals, and it would now be difficult to deter- 
mine for what reason ; for example, Philip Augustus chose the lion ;* 
Louis VIII. a boar; St. Louis, a dragon ; Philip the Bold, an eagle ; 
Charles the Fair, a leopard; King John, swans; Charles V. grey- 
hounds* and dolphins; Charles VII. and VIII. the winged stag; Louis 
XII. the gentlest of sovereigns, the porcupine ; and Francis I. the 
salamander. 

It is not till towards the latter part of the seventeenth century, that 
the cock occurvS as in some measure the emblem of France. In the 
year 1005, a medal was struck to comtaemorate the deliverance of 
Quesney, upon which is represented the city in the back-ground, and 
in the fore-ground a cock putting to flight the Spanish lion, with the 
inscription, Cantans fugat. The allegory is an allusion to Pliny’s 
statement, that the lion cannot bear the crowing of the cock, and runs 
away from it. In the year 1071b a similar medal was struck, and these 
are actually the only two instances in which the cock has been employ- 
ed by the French themselves as a symbol of their nation : nay, even 
during the reign of Louis XIV. which was so prolific in all sorts of 
allegories, and in which an academy was founded expressly for the cul- 
tivation of the science of emblems and devices, this simple figure never 
occurs either upon medals, in pain tings, or on public monuments. 
The ciKmiies of the French, on the contrary, employed the cock for 
the purpose of taunting them with their defeats and making them 
ridiculous. Thus, on a medal struck in the year 1 700, in memory of 
the junction of Prince Eugene with the Duke of Marlborough, and the 
consequent flight of Hie French, is seen a cock caught by a hook which 
he has greedily fallen foul of. The Dutch, in particular, are fond of 
introducing the cock upon their medals: in general, he is running away 
from the Belgian lion, and one of them has the inscription, Nunc tit 

ClALLE FUGIS, I)UM LEO I5ELGA Fit EM IT. 

The Gallic cock, therefore is, as we set out with asserting, in reality 
the offspring of the Revolution, at the commencement of which, and 
not before, he became the national emblem. In the year 1781), lie was 
called forth, as he again was last summer, together with the national 
guard. He continued not long to be in vogue. The fasces, the 
scales, and the cap, of sanguinary memory, soon usurped his place; in 
the whole long series of assignats, he appears almost exclusively on 
those of 17 D 2 , and about 1793 he was almost entirely relinquished. 

We may be permitted to adcl, that among the Greeks, the cock was 
sacred to Mars and Minerva, as the emblem of military valour, and to 
Mercury, as a symbol of that vigilance which is required in trade. 
His crowing was deemed an omen 6f victory. More than twenty 
Greek and Italian cities chose him for their device, and we see him 
surrounded by the palms victory on the coins of the proud Athens 
herself. 
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PERCUSSION COOK FOR ARTILLERY. 

r Captain *Henhy Dehnel, of the Royal Hanoverian Artillery, 
Knight of the Guelphic Order, has invented a Percussion Lock for 
pieces of Ordnance, which does much credit to his ingenuity. An- 
nexed is a sketch of the invention. 



verses an iron block fixed in the cascabel of the gun. 

The hammer moves in the vertical plane of the gun’s axis, perform- 
ing its stroke on a small bridge, which is let in to the vent field, and 
which receives the copper arm of a detonating tube. It is set in mo- 
tion by means of a rope which runs round its circular foot, and is fas- 
tened to the neck of the hammer. The rope is directed by a little 
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ON THE ORGANIZATION 


sheave placed behind the blocE, to the flank of the gun, from whence 
the motion is given to the hammer. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

Figure 1. Represents the lock affixed to a British light six-pounder, as seen 
from the right side. 

Fig. 2. Detonating tube. 

3. Block and bolt attached to the cascabel. 

4 Back of the block and bolt, with suspending pin, the hammer being 
upright. 

5. Front of the block. t 

0. Ground plan of the block and bolt. 

7. Pulley case from above. 

3. Hammer from ditto. 

9. Ditto from the right side. 

10. Ditto from below. 

1 1 . Bridge from above. 

12. Back of the bridge. 

13. Bridge from below. 

14. Turnscrew and nut. 

• 

The principal advantages which Capt. Dehnel ascribes to this lock 
are— its certain effect, and simple and solid construction ; its firm fas- 
tening without weakening the body of the gun ; the protection which 
its position on the cascabel ensures to the lock ; the facility which the 
manner in which it is attached to the gun, affords of refixing it on the 
cascabel in case of accident ; its capability of construction by any com- 
mon blacksmith ; the ease with which it can be cleaned, and the little 
expense with which it can he constructed. 

Moreover, the vent remaining free, the gun can also be fired in the 
usual manner. 


ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE BRITISH ARTILLERY. 

At a period when preparations for war are making on an immense scale 
from the North to the South of Europe' — preparations of such magnitude and 
expense as seem but little likely to subside in permanent peace and amity — 
it is not a little surprising that the dismantled state of the Artillery service 
of Great Britain, as stated in the evidence of Sir Henry Ilardinge before the 
Finance Committee, should scarcely excite notice. Jt cannot he becoming 
in a great nation to pursue a system of economy so far as to shut its eyes to 
the fact, that whilst every other nation, and the French in particular, are 
using great efforts to have an overwhelming proportion of artillery, Britain 
alone is so situated that not an artilleryman could, for the first year of war, 
be spared for foreign service ; Britain alone is so reduced as scarcely to find 
men for the defence of her coast and fortresses. It has been asserted, that the 
efficiency of the modicum which yet exists is impaired, if not paralysed, by 
the extreme slowness of promotion : that subalterns now in this corps are of 
ages equal to those of commanding officers in the artillery service during the 
last war ; and that this is the case with not a few only, but with nearly one- 
half their number : that they obtain the grade of captain only when arrived 
at forty years of age ; that the officers of the higher ranks are proportionally, 
or nearly so, superannuated ; and that the prospects of their profession are 
so bad as to make them, as nearly as possible, indifferent to its study or 
practice. Nay, so bad are they, that the country had rather he saddled with 
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the expense of two military colleges, where, Ibr all the purposes of education, 
one would suffice, than suffer the unfortunate candidates for this gloomy 
service to mingle with the more favoured aspirants for the cavalry and in- 
fantry ;* and this was the case in 1828 , since which the evils complained of 
hdVe gone on increasing, and yet there is no remedy. Really this state of 
things seems to be allowed, in order to justify the sarcasm of De StaSl Hol- 
stein, in his Letters on England, <r That the facts which surround the -Eng- 
lish appear in their eyes matters of insuperable necessity , when it would be 
the easiest thing in nature to extricate themselves from the difficulty, by 
simply recurring to a philosophical principle.” 

Many schemes have been proposed for Jhe improvement of the Artillery 
corps, and fitting it, at the least possible expense to the country, for its 
various descriptions of service. Indeed, to reduce its expense, its efficiency 
has been sacrificed ; and the wholesome principle of the division of labour 
has in the Artillery service been set at nought, by heaping the duties of the 
driver upon those of the gunner, and endeavouring to amalgamate in one 
person the light and skilful postilion, with the large and athletic frame ne- 
cessary to the service of the guns ; as if heterogeneous, and, for the most 
part, opposite qualifications w ere to be, under every circumstance, favourable 
or otherwise, forced into the same body of men by the mere fiat of a master. 
The principle of economy has been pushed to the utmost in all that regards 
the efficiency of the corps, so far indeed, that, as Sir Ilenry Ilardinge’s 
statement would lead one to infer, it is at last efficient only whilst we are at 
peace , and therefore only whilst its services are scarcely wanted . As the time 
when they may be wanted seems to threaten us, let us consider how, with 
the least possible expense to the country, it may once more be placed on an 
efficient w ar establishment. 

It is evident, in the first place, that its strength must be increased in 
proportion to the duties required of it ; there needs no argument upon this 
point ; in the second, it must be considerably re-officered. 

The disappointment of a long protracted service in the subaltern ranks, 
with all the consequent evils of neglect of profession, indisposition to self- 
sacrifice or exertion, of broken constitution and debilitated frame, is not 
always to he remedied by the breath of authority : it is more easy to blow 
the candle out than to blow it in again, and when its fire has been so long 
extinguished as in the case of the Artillery, it is expecting more than even 
contractors for soldiers, at so much per head, have a right to expect. No — 
the fact is, that the unserviceable and wearied officers, those at least who 
have long and faithfully served, must he pensioned off. The young, the 
enterprising, and the ambitious, muat be brought forward ; and, let us add, 
the system of the service should, and ought to be altered ; it should no 
longer appear that the Artillery is more arduous and scientific, and yet 
more limited and unpromising as to prospects, than any other of our military 
services : it should no longer appear that the British artillery is the only 
one in the world humiliated as a caste, and excluded from staff situations 
and commands. 

Much of the vice of the present Artillery system is to be attributed to the 
absurd custom of promoting men indiscriminately, and in their declining 
years, to stations or direction and charge ; in short, to invariable promotion 
by seniority. No mode of promotion is so had as this ; others may be bad 
from the abuse to which they are liable, but this is bad in its own nature , 
and cun only work well by accident. Much must Tilso be attributed to the 
coustant variation which takes place in the relations of the men to their 
officers. The Artillery are organized by battalions of eight companies each ; 


* For the greater part of this statement, vide Minutes of Sir Henry Hardinge's 
Evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1828. 
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but they do duty by companies. They arc moved to all quarters of the 
globe by companies in routine <*of service ; the last returned from abroad 
being last to leave home. The only officers,, uniformly and permanently 
attached to them, are the company officers; yet as much as possible the 
discipline of those companies is generally taken out of the hands of thoke 
officers, to be placed in those of the held officers, who are not permanently 
attached to them, and cannot in general have that influence over them 
which might be acquired by the officers of the companies. A frequent 
change of masters, and all the evils of uncertaiu rule and consequent temp- 
tation to indiscipline, are the results of this system. In short, the Artillery 
really moves and acts by companies, and yet retains a battalion formation, 
as if pro forma , and pro forma alone ; hence arise not only clashing or 
changing authorities, but unnecessary establishments , and therefore expense. 
Let the artillery be organized by companies, each company in all respects 
as independent and integral a body as a regiment of the line; let those 
companies, when united, he formed into brigades, on the same principle that 
several regiments are formed into a brigade, and let all the general adminis- 
tration and discipline of the corps be transacted in the Deputy-Adjutant- 
General's office, without any battalion offices or staff ; and then we shall 
have tlie true, simple, and natural method of making its service work well, 
at the least expense. 

On this principle of formation, every officer commanding a company of 
Artillery, a command which in the field, with all its accompaniments of 
guns, stores, horses, and drivers, is more than equal in difficulty and extent 
to that of any regiment of the line, should hold the rank of lieut.-colonel in 
the army. A union of several of these companies will be the command of a 
major or lieut.-general, according to the extent of the command ; or, if the 
command should be too small for officers of such rank, of a brigadier. The 
commanding officer of each company should be personally responsible for its 
discipline and efficiency, as is the case with commanding officers of regi- 
ments of the line. ' They should be subjected to supervision and control by 
commanders of brigades on the ,same principle as is acted upon in the line. 
They should also, as should always be the case with persons in command, be 
liable to removal from the service for want of capability or exertion. Pro- 
motion should take place in each company independently, by which means 
alone can the risks of a service be made to furnish out their own reward ; 
instead of being, as at present, objects for the calculating and cautious to 
shun. To prevent too rapid promotion in any instance, a stated period of* 
service in each rank should be required as a qualification for promotion ; 
and where a company did not, by such regulation, furnish a succession of 
officers to fill vacancies, they should be filled up at discretion from the 
general mass of qualified persons 

To diminish, and ultimately, to obviate a pension list, let those who here- 
after enter the service, purchase their commissions as in the line, only un- 
dergoing a previous examination as to their knowledge of the science and 
practice of artillery; which examination should be repeated in every in- 
stance either of appointment or promotion. Let such purchase money go 
towards the fund which the public must raise to get rid, justly, of their su- 
perannuated officers, and, eventually, Jet all commissions be purchased ; then, 

1 think, when all this is brought to bear, may the Artillery ho organized 
upon a system at once simple, natural, efficient, yet cheap ; saving, perhaps, 
on the present establishment, nine or ten thousand pounds a year. 

Mentor. 

Feb. 12th, 1831. 
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4 Thk questiSn of reviving a principle in the election of our National 
Representatives, which, in the shape of Ostracism, proved so hostile to 
individual eminence, and so fatal to public virtue and Justice in the 
case of its early patrons, the Republican Greeks, excites a degree 
of interest and discussion commensurate with the vital importance of 
the subject. Affecting as it does every branch of the nation, we make 
no apology for the introduction of a topic which concerns our profes* 
sion in common with the whole Crew of the State Vessel. 

We are, however, saved tl^e task of a direct examination of this 
plausible expedient, which by its votaries, both honest and insidious, 
is significantly vaunted as the Reformer's “ Eureka, " by an Essay, * not 
yet we believe in general circulation, which comprises the most forcible 
and eloquent arguments we have yet noticed on the momentous innova- 
tion implied in the proposition of the ballot. 

The extracts from this spirited appeal which we give below, may be 
profitably perused at the present season. For ourselves, we avow our 
deliberate and unprejudiced conviction, that the adoption of this dege- 
nerate practice, coupled with too “liberal’' a diffusion of the Elective 
Franchise amongst classes trained and eager to abuse it, would, at no 
very remote period, sap the foundation of our political institutions ; 
and, as a consequence, subvert the established order of property and 
society in Great Britain, 

Since the outbreak of anarchy on the Continent, undazzled by de- 
lusion, and unawed by the fierce and fickle influences which, for the 
enduring disturbance of mankind, have been let loose, we have stead- 
fastly applied ourselves to unmask Truth, and trace the ends atid 
agencies of the intrigues exploding around us. Of the justness of our 
views, unhappily, scarcely a day passes without adducing some fresh 
attestation. 

The principle of the revolutionary “ Movement," however elabo- 
rately mystified and exalted, however palliated by the credulous sym- 
pathy of some honourable minds, may be resolved, bv the tests itself 
supplies, into the naked motive flf spoliation , — to which, in England, 
the joint action of the Vote by Ballot and rabble Suffrage, would vir- 
tually and irresistibly tend. The “ Movement," as distinguished from 
a conscientious and patriotic bias to the correction of proven abuses, is 
in effect a rush of the populace upon public institutions and private 
possessions. Systems and usages, founded on the experience of imme- 
morial ages, produced and sanctioned by intellects transcending in scope 
and lustre the will-o’-wisp guides of our gas-lighted times, are obnoxious 
impediments in the way of those, whose aim is to shake off the restraints 
of society, and whose " March," having nearly touched the highest point 
of civilization, would retrograde to its oppo8ite # extreme. 

From the assault and* subversion of governments, to the rending pf 
the social contract and the “ Veil of the Temple/’ the transition is 
natural and of practical illustration. France, bankrupt in every thing 

* A Speech on the Question of using the Ballot in the election of Members of 
Parliament, addressed to all whom it may concern. By M&opsephus. 

U, S. JounN. No. 28. March, 1831. 2 c 
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stive brute force, presents at this moment an awful example of self* 
destruction. The passion of suicide appears as catching with States 
as with individuals ;* it would else be difficult to account for that 
sudden mania for indiscriminate revolution, which has destroyed man) 
and deranged most of the prosperous nations of the earth. 

“By* a few intelligent and many more well-intentioned men the advocacy of 
Parliamentary Reform has been coupled with a loud cry for the vote by Ballot. 
They have satisfied themselves, and they are anxious to convince others, that, 
without the safeguard which the ballot affords, an extension of the elective 
franchise would be worse than useless — that it would, in effect, be an exten- 
sion of that very corruption, with fill its attendant evils, which it is the pro- 
fessed aim, as it must be the ardent wish of every patriot, not only to check, 
but to pluck up ami completely eradicate. A statement of this sort, it will 
be .admitted, is too serious, and comes from too respectable a quarter, to be 
met with indifference; far less to be* treated with ridicule; least of all, to 
be repelled with silent and haughty contempt. The time has gone by, if 
ever a time there was, when the voice of public opinion might be contemned 
with impunity — or if it might formerly, even when clearly right, it cannot 
now at least be so treated, even although manifestly wrong. The more 
clear, therefore, and imperative is the duty of correcting false views and 
erroneous opinions, before they become, as it were, part and parcel of the 
public mind, and acquire, from their union with popular feeling, that con- 
tagious influence- which carries them from mind to mind, and from heart to 
heart, with the instantaneous and irresistible impression of an electric 
shock.” 

“ As the sure result of this novelty, we have the magnificent promise of 
an end to bribery and corruption — the commencement of, 1 know not what 
glorious millennium of public purity and virtue; when, under the reign of 
the ballot, electors, and consequently elections, will be immaculate ; when 
no hand will be helll out to offer, and very naturally, therefore, none will be 
opened to receive the wages of cprruption. Such are the far off visions of 
certain amiable enthusiasts, who look at things through the deceptive me- 
dium of their feelings, who live and pass their time in a brilliant reverie ; 
who, concocting in the closet new forms of society, and inventing new mo- 
dels of government, contemplate these creations of fancy in the shadowy 
outlines and amid the rainbow tints of a sort of waking day-dream. The 
rude shocks of common-place interest or of vulgar passions they cannot 
away with. Nor do they permit these for a moment to interfere with the 
nice equipoise and delicate adjustments <of their imaginary machine; which, 
as it moves in the fine and impalpable medium of fancy, meets with no re- 
sistance, sustains no friction, is never once or in the least deranged bv the 
influence of antagonist or disturbing forces. 

<( The ballot would, in a great measure, do away with bribery and eor- 
ruption ; because, forsooth, it w r ould release the elector from the obligation 
of his infamous bargain, and set him at liberty to follow the dictates of Ids 
J su £g es th)ns of patriotism, the admonitions of his conscience.” 

** So then, and just in the way of encouraging honesty, w e are to expose 
electors to a double temptation— the temptation, in the first place, of selling 
their votes, and the temptation afterwards of defrauding the buyer of his 
part of the stipulated bargain. We are kindly to furnish them with the 
opportunity , and all appliances to boot, of adding fraud to their venality.” 

“And by apiece of legerdemain, comprehensible no doubt to the initiated, 
airato end at last m bettering private morals, and propping up public prin- 
ciple. There is no saying, after all, what may come forth from the crucible 
of vour true political akhymist ; but I should like amazingly to be informed 
of the process by which fraud, superaddedto venality and then properly dosed 
and worked up with quantum stiff of deceit and perfidy, yield, as the wdl* 
derful and curious result, a tertium quid, not only not having the properties 
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of any one of the ingredients, but with properties altogether dissimilar and 
even opposite/’ * 

‘ It will not J>e pretended, that the elector who, moved by a considera- 
tion, gives a pledge or comes under a promise, is bound at present, other- 
wise than by regard for his word, to redeem the one or make good the other. 
If he may forfeit his pledge in the one way, so he may in the other — if he 
tnay break his engagement when voting secretly, so he may when voting 
openly ; and temptations are not wanting, at least occasionally, to try his 
fidelity to a bad cause. May he not be influenced by popular applause ? 
May he not be coerced by popular intimidation ? Or, if actuated by sordid 
interest more than by sentiments of vain-£lory or feelings of personal fear, 
may he not be tempted, by a higher bribe, to turn his back upon a previous 
paction, however binding upon hpn by the laws even of electioneering ho- 
nour? That he may, surely is possible — that he can, is within the verge at 
least of a remote probability — but that he ever actually is, occurs just sel- 
dom enough to demonstrate that without the obligations of truth, and the 
observance of good faith, the confederacies even of the wicked cannot subsist 
for a single moment. 

“ And what ties the elector to his engagement now, which would not 
equally bind him under the new system ? If neither a sense of interest, nor 
a sentiment of honour, nor yet a feeling of shame, would make him less iirm 
to his bargain, under the close than he is now under the open system, then, 
pray, wliat is it that would ? Only imagine : it is certain compunctious visit- 
ings of conscience — an honourable sense of duty — a sentiment of pure and 
unsophisticated patriotism, which, when he takes the ballot in hand, over- 
comes him like a summer-cloud, and drops in baptismal and regenerating 
influence upon the political new birth ! ” 

“ Ingenuity will he taxed to the utmost, to meet the new conditions of 
elections with new methods of eluding their force — inventions will he on the 
rack to provide guarantees to the candidate for the security of the vote : 
the ballot itself will be guarantee sufficient for the sedulity of the votes. 
We shall have corruption, not, as heretofore, in detail, but in masses: not 
in particular individuals, but in aggregate bodies : not of a few leading and 
influential people, but of electors symmetrically arranged and subdivided 
into their orders and classes and genera. They will go into the market to 
be disposed of in lots; they will be raised in a sort of levy en masse, that 
each may guarantee the honesty and fidelity of’his fellows; and, that acting 
with the unity and concert and esprit-de-corps of a battalion, there may be 
no wavering or desertion in the day of battle. And if need be, or may seem 
to be, oaths will not be wanting to bifid them to their colours/' 

“ The silence, the secrecy of the ballot ! Ay, these are the Shibboleths 
of our Political Puritans— these are the charmed words which are to tame 
the pride of the Old Serpent of Corruption. Silence and secrecy, forsooth ! 
It was not under cover of darkness, and crouching in the ignoble attitude of 
concealment, that the unconquerable love of freedom arose, which has made 
the name of Englishman a passport to the admiration of the world ; the in- 
stitutions of England the noblest, ay, and the most ennobling, which the 
wisdom of man, assisted by the accidents of fortune, or rather by the dis- 
posing hand of Providence, has yet been able to devise. No ; it was the 
open conflict of opinion, not the dark machinations of intrigue ; it w'as the 
manly and face-to-face struggles of party, not the mean and skulking shifts 
of political cowardice, w hich formed and fostered *that untameable spirit of 
liberty which is the Nursing Mother, the Presiding and the Guardian Ge- 
nius of the British Constitution. The frank and brave bearing of men, who 
were Hot afraid to speak out, and to look their adversaries in the face, 
achieved at first, and nave since upheld the sacred liberties of our Country ; 
which must, if they ever can, be secured and perpetuated by the same means. 
AM suppose ye, when the trial of public virtue is done away with, that its 
strength and energy will remain ? When the constancy and the triumph of 
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patriotism are muffled up and smuggled out of sight among the arcana of 
the ballot-box, that it trill be cl&ar in health, and strong and active in limb 
as when it breathes,, and moves arid lives in the pure and wholesome atmo- 
sphere of public opinion ?” * 

M ln» question of the kind we are now considering, it is the business atid 
the duty of a statesman to look to the tendency of institutions ; to the bear- 
ings oY a system upon the education and the general expansion of the public 
mind. And I ask, whether a bold and independent national character, a 
frank and a free tone of popular feeling and sentiment, is likely to spring up 
and flourish among a people, who, in the exercise of the most important and 
the dearest right which free-men can enjoy, are presumed, and held inca- 
pable of avowing the choice, which their feelings and their judgment equally 
approve ? • 

** As to the example of America, which is cited upon us, which is repented, 
and ten times repeated, usque act nauseam, it appears to me an argument 
purely and simply ad iynorantiam. What know we of America ? Standing 
here, on the hither side of the Atlantic, what can we tell, with any reason- 
able chance of approximating to the truth ; or how can we judge, with even 
a remote probability of attaining to something like tolerable accuracy, of the 
delicate adjustments, and the secret workings of a system, which is spread 
over a territory almost equal in extent to Europe, and removed at a distance 
of thousands of miles from the held of our observation ? Besides, as a poli- 
tical institution, it is a thing of yesterday, a thing under trial, an experi- 
ment in the crucible of our political alcby mists, and almost in the very act 
of projection.” 

“ And with respect to the example of France, in particular, I am even 
amazed, to the very lifting up of my hands and eyes, that any sober-minded 
man should, for a moment, suppose it to be apposite, to be safe. Is the 
political situation of England and France the same? oris it wished to be 
the same? In France the ballot is established, whether for good or for evil, 
time, and time oitly, will show. But when we are told of the good it has 
already done, in bringing about the memorable Revolution, which is still 
ringing in the ears of surprised and astonished Europe, 1 demur to the 
statement.” 

“ No man can foresee, no man can even conjecture ; nay, no man can so 
much as imagine what will be the upshot of this, or of any other system 
among a people whose opinions are perpetually fluctuating, where every 
thing seems to he in a state of fearful transition, where the institutions of 
the State, where the government of the country, where the monarchy itself, 
are still rocking like the waves of a troubled sea. 

“ Besides, in a great constitutional question, entering into the very soul 
and substance of the body politic, what is France or America to us ? or we 
to America or France? We are for no foreign outlandish institutions; 
they might not suit us, or we, at the least, might not suit them. Our 
novelty-mongers want and worship what they know not ; but we worship 
and want that which we know, the Constitution, the whole Constitution, 
and nothing but the Constitution. We w ill have no edition of it from the 
press of Philadelphia, far less a version of it done into* French, by the sage 
pupils of the Polytechnic in Paris. We are for no piece of political Mosaic, 
made up of bits collected from the state workshops of Continental Europe, 
or of Trans- Atlantic America, w ith here a morsel of the rough democracy of 
the United States, and tfiere a specimen of the thousand and one glittering 
fragments struck off, in the heat of revolution, by half-republican France. 
No, we are for the plain old substantial fare of England, without the spicenr 
of Yankee federalism, on the one hand, or the recherche-ne ss of French 
liberalism on the other. We, envy not, and covet not, the vine-clad hills of 
France, or the wide plains and majestic rivers of America. We would spend 
our days in merry old England, our eves constantly regaled with the sight 
of English faces, our ears with the pleasant sound of English names, our 
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hearts with the frank honesty of home-bred English manners ; and m we 
have lived, we hope and trust it may be’ permitted ii»— ^ to- die under the 
grateful shade of the English Constitution/’ 

, “ I will venture to add, and I set it forth as a corollary from the argu- 
ment I have used, that voting by ballot is the progeny, the natural and pro- 
per spawn of universal suffrage. Those who regard the right of voting as 
one of the inherent, indefeasible rights of man, not, as a creature of the law, 
framed for the good of society, and therefore to be regulated and modified 
so as to meet the design of its institution, have hit upon the expedient of 
the ballot as a sure and certain means, in their view, of putting all upon a 
footing of equality. And truly it cannot be disputed that, in one sense, 
they will have attained their end. For as no man could tell how his neigh- 
bour had voted, so no man could know, or pretend to say, that any one in 
particular had voted better or more independently than any other. But 1 
would humbly suggest that there is one way of getting over the difficulty, 
which does not seem to have occurred to them, and that is, confining the 
elective franchise to men who from their status in society, their modes of 
thinking, their easy, if not affluent circumstances, will, it may he presumed, 
exercise it, in the main, freely, independently, honestly, and uncorruptly. 
If we cannot have universal suffrage without the ballot, there can he nc> better 
argument against it: if these must stand or fall together, why truly, let 
them fall. At all events, and whatever else betide, let us have nothing to 
do with the ballot ; it is unconstitutional ; it is un-English ; it is unmanly. 
It would not abolish corruption, but merely change its style and modify its 
appearance — would make it more secret, more insidious, and in the end 
more mischievous and wide-wasting than ever ; and the honest, but deluded 
men, who had helped to push it forward, would discover, when too late, that 
the only way to secure electoral purity is to raise the condition of the voter 
in outward independence, in political intelligence, and, above all, in moral 
and religious principle/’ 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 

The late proposition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for imposing 
additional duties on the Timber or staple trade of our North American 
Provinces, and for reducing those upon Foreign Timber, has elicited a pam- 
phlet, * from Sir Howard Douglas, in advocacy of the cause of those Colo- 
nies, with which Sir Howard is intimately connected, as Governor of New 
Brunswick. This brochure , hastily got up on the spur of the moment, is 
characterized by the usual zeal and information of that eminent officer. 
Intimately acquainted with the wants, resources, and disposition of our 
North American fellow-subjects, their able advocate, in these pages, makes 
an eloquent and convincing appeal in their favour, as entitled to the foster- 
ing protection of the Mother Country, upon the score of mutual interest. 

Having stated the grounds of his publication, originating in a sense of 
duty both towards himself and the Colonists, whom he in part represents, 
Sir Howard proceeds to touch upon the commercial and shipping relations of 
the North American Provinces, as regards England and the united States 
—discussing by the way the importance of Colonies to Great Britain, as 


* Considerations on the Value and Importance of the British North American 
Provinces, and the circumstances on which dejfend their further prosperity, and 
CoWial connection with Great Britain. By Major-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, 
t*ii. K.S.C., C.B., F.R.S., Ac. dec. ’ 
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tjie first Muratime Power, and the tendencies of Free Trade, unreciprocated- 
adverting, in a striking manner, to the prospective situation of British em- 
igrants, in the event of their chief resource, the timber trade, being ruined. 

The argument is thus wound up. ♦ 

“ So long as Great Britain is desirous of continuing a manufacturing, commer- 
cial, ship-owning country, and a first rate power, colonies are essential to her ; 
without such possessions, she would soon cease to be pre-eminent in any of these 
capacities. Founding colonies, is like planting trees ; they must be fenced, nursed, 
and protected. The return may not be immediate;, but it may be rendered 
certain, by good management : and so far from conceding, that the separation, 
which, through bad management, has taken, place between Great Britain ami 
soine of her North American Provinces, must necessarily be followed by an aban- 
donment of those which remain attached to us ; or from admitting that the 
state and prospects of our trade with the former are such as should reconcile us 
to view with indifference the separation of the latter,— neither moral rectitude, 
nor political wisdom could be more flagitiously violated, than by listening se- 
riously to any such proposals respecting those loyal colonies Which nothing but 
bad treatment can separate from us. High considerations of present interest, and 
considerations higher still as to the future, demand that our policy should be to 
cherish and protect the provinces that have remained faithful to us ; set their 
interest apart from others ; entwine them with our own ; attach them by every 
bend that can be formed to protect their trade as colonists ; provide for their de- 
fence agaist external force ; assist them in fostering and developing their vast na- 
tural resources — and advance with paternal solici,tj^b their moral condition. By 
such a course, we shall not only enable , but disjme^wr American colonies to take 
upon themselves, in due season, such expenses as we shall have given them the 
means of sustaining — until at length, strong enough to stand alone, they come for- 
ward to act the part of a son who has been kindly treated, well educated, protected, 
alid liberally provided for in liis youth ; and who, when ( set up in the world,* and 
enabled fc to do for himself,* would scorn to be a burthen to the parent who has so 
'treated and formed him. Let not this be considered a romantic expectation; so 
far it is felt, very generally, in the North American Provinces ; and, so far, to 
such a happy issue is this conduct tending — There are such sentiments in our 
nature, and w hy should there not be tsiich principles in our policy ? — What a power 
should we thus raise! But to ©fleet this, we must not he so ungenerous as to 
withdraw any provision which has been hitherto made, and which is essential to 
maintain the colonial connection, until by a distinct understanding, and by a per- 
■ 'inanent arrangement with the legislatures of those countries, we may, with safety 
to these views, make that saving. The colonial connection can only subsist in the 
monarchical form of government, and whatever is essential to that, should he con- 
sidered as contributing indispensably to the thief political bond of union. At pre- 
sent, the British Provinces which have not "yet taken upon themselves the expenses 
of their civil list, are totally unable to do so with due regard to the internal im- 
provement of the country. The time will come when- they may be disposed to take 
these charges upon themselves ; and we should endeavour to accelerate that period, 
by so protecting their interests in the colonial connection, (which can only be by 
protecting the colonial trade,) as to furnish them with the means of doing so. This, 
therefore, is another question which should be considered as one of imperial policy, 
and not one of finance. To save (>000/. upon a parliamentary estimate for a few 
years, and thereby to throw abroad a question which should .be settled upon safe 
and suitable previous arrangements, would be destructive of the great views which 
the statesman should steadily regard, and which the British parliament, if these 
were forcibly put to it, would not break down. Is, or is not, the colonial connec- 
tion to be maintained ? If it is, let nothing be spared that can be proved to be 
essential to it. If not, let The other course be taken. But it wjU be one that 
iVould be considered as a proclamation made by Britain, of fearful import to her- 
self. If even she were in such difficulty as to require such paltry economy as this, 
let her be persuaded that these are not the items upon which retrenchment can 
8 ? . g e difficulty, let her persevere, in the course which made her 

the first maritime power in the world. Let her not, recreant like, unrig and dis- 
mast herself, and Uro^, anchor in the midst of a stormy ocean, and in a stormy 
time ; but with a steady hand at the helm, and a gallant, resolute crew, let her 
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continue to spread her wings to the gales which waft her vessels over all the oceans 
of the world. Let her keep rigged for the sfcorm, and ever ready to arm and ani- 
mate her bulwarks for the light, when needful, persuaded that the course of policy, 
which made he^a great maritime power, will maintain her in supremacy; hut that 
•in proportion as she deviates from thut course which made her great, she will 
become feeble.” * ; 


The National Library. — The 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Volumes of this 
admirable series comprise, respectively, 
a popular History or Chivalry, by 
Mr. .fames, known as a successful au- 
thor, and who addresses himself to his 
present very attractive topic with * equal 
fitness and success; —an Account of 
Festivais and Gamfs, Ancient and 
Modern, from the lively and recondite 
pen of Mr. Horace Smith ; — and the Se- 
cond and concluding Volume of Mr. 
Gleig’s History of the ‘Bible, a 
work of great judgment, literary skill, 
and practical value. In the above pro- 
ductions, the adaptation of the writers 
to their subjects, and the execution 
their tasks, are equally hapfijpfi'' 

The Cabinet Cyclopaedia and 
Cabinet Library. — The Fifteehrh 
Volume of flu* former, is the second of 
Mr. Crowe’s IIjstoiiy or Francis. 
The subject, by an involuntary apropos, 
is brought down to the persecution and 
butchery of the unhappy Ecclesiastics by 
the monsters of the first French Revo- 
lution, or rather, the first scenes of that 
progressing tragedy, which will at pre- 
sent be studied with enhanced interest. 
IVfr. Crowe continues to treat his subject 
with ability and judgment. 

The First Volume of A Life of 
George IV. forms the second of the 
Cabinet Library, Of a less lofty tnul 
philosophical character than the work 
of Mr. Croly, the present biography 
is composed in a fluent style and popular 
spirit. 

Recollections of the Mauri- 
tius, By a 1/ady.— -Though the intrin- 
sic merits of this charming little Volume 
had not, as they eminently do, claimed 
our favour, both our gallantry and sym- 
pathy would have enlisted us on the sid8 
of the fair authoress. A widow, whose 
husband was an employe in the Mauri- 
tius, where he died, traces her recollec- 
tions of a seven years’ residence in that 
beautiful and romantic island — tlie scene 
of St. Pierre’s exquisite tale of Paul 
and Virginia. Whether the mantle , of 
the French author have devolved upon 
** The Lady,” we know "not; but we 
feel that her unpretending production is 


one of the most graceful, feminine, pleas- 
ing, and intelligent which have .ever 
proceeded from a female pen. The style 
is singularly pure and expressive; and 
tfie book, though with really higher pre- 
tensions, is peculiarly adapted as an 
eirenne to young persons, especially of 
the gentler sex. t We shall have pleasure 
in believing that our cursory notice may 
assist the views of the authoress, who 
looks to the proceeds of her volume for 
assistance in maintaining two orphau 
girls, to whom it is dedicated. 

Mrs. Kiwood’s Overland Jour- 
ney 'io India. — In the march of the 
pen, at least,, the Ladies of the present 
day rival the Lords of the Creation. Airs. 
FI wood, though confessing herself a 
coward at heart, had yet the courage to 
undertake, and the firmness to accom- 
plish a Journey, of which few men choose 
to incur the fatigue, uncertainty, und 
hazard. But then, the motive was pa- 
ramount, for Airs 151 wood accompanied 
her husband. 

We cannot cotTceive a more womanly 
production than this. The narrative re- 
sembles the conversation of an intelligent 
and lively female, reciting her wondrous 
adventures to a group of stay-at-home 
friends. There is naivete and verisimi- 
litude in every thing, even to her fears of 
the Carnal “ stalk, stalk, stalking” past, 
and poking his head about as if he meant 
to eat her up. We least like the learned 
descriptions here and there, which have 
probably been engrafted on the lady’s 
genuine and very entertaining notes, 

Songs of the Sifir. — While we 
profess and have proved ourselves warm- 
ly attached to the rough rhymes of Dib- 
din, we are not insensible to the elegant 
labours of Airs. Cornwall Baron Wilson. 
That lady has selected and written new 
words for some of the. established sea 
tunes, which she has produced in a most 
attractive form, though rather above 
Jack’s reach, as u Songs of the Ship,’’— 
for which the Blue Jackets, as in duty 
bound, will man the yards aijd cheer the 
lady on the first favourable occasion. 

Wfe are compelled to postpone a crowd 
of notices. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

« 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

On petitioning for a Badge of Distinction . * * 

Mr. Editor, — In the February number of the United Service Journal, 
I observed the sketch of a petition to the King, praying that his Majesty 
might he pleased to grant a medal or similar badge to the officers of his 
Army and Navy, who have had the good fortune to be engaged with the 
enemies of their Country in various parts of the globe ; and although I am 
extremely anxious that such a distinction should be given to the United Ser- 
vice, still I cannot refrain from observing, that it would he highly indelicate 
and presumptuous in us to address his Majesty in furtherance of our wishes. 

Such a proceeding would be not only at .variance with the rules of the 
service, but contrary to the principles of the constitution. As citizens, we 
must bear in mind tflat rewards and honours emanate from the Sovereign, 
and may not he demanded ; as sailors and soldiers we should remember the 
first axiom in discipline, *‘ that no man can be a proper judge of his own 
merits.* * 

On these grounds I feel confident that a petition to the King would not 
only meet with a decided refusal, but ^also that those persons whose names 
might be attached to it would deservedly receive a severe reprimand for 
presuming to interfere with the Royal Prerogative. 

His Majesty is the best judge of what we deserve, and need not be re- 
minded of the exploits of the British Army in the Peninsula, America, and 
India, or of the daring feats of the Navy in various parts of the world. The 
latter he shared in person, the former are of too recent occurrence to be yet 
obliterated from his memory. 

Let us then trust to his Majesty’s liberality, and merely express as our 
sentiments, that should he grant us so highly valued a boon, it will be re- 
ceived with gratitude and worn with pride. 

You may perhaps suppose, Sir, from my differing in opinion with many of 
your contributors, that 1 am not anxious to receive an emblem denoting that 
I have seen service and am more than a mere soldier of parade ; believe me 
that there is nothing I would prize more highly, nor am I singular in my 
opinions. 1 have the honour to belong to one of the most distinguished re- 
giments in his Majesty’s service, and there are in it twelve officers besides 
myself, who look forward with anxiety to the moment when in receiving an 
honourable token of their Country’s gratitude for past years of toil, danger, 
and suffering, they will feel recompensed for their tardy promotion and 
hopeless prospect of future advancement. They dwell with pride on the 
days of our glory, arid although many are decorated with the Waterloo 
medal, others, who in the Peninsula, America, and India, have been equally 
zealous in the cause of their Country, think that in fairness they likewise 
should be able to show, that although fortune did not befriend them in their 
efforts to obtain distinction, still that they did not shrink from seeking 
u The bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth.” 

These all agree with me that it would be improper to petition the King, and 
that even if a medal were obtained ifi consequence of such a demand, it 
would be of much less value than if the spontaneous gift of our Monarch. 

As my object in now addressing you is to further the attainment of the object 
we all have so much at heart, I feel convinced, Sir, that notwithstanding my 
opinion differs from the view you have taken of the subject, yet that as the 
United Service Journal maybe considered the organ of the wishes of the 
Army, you will not refuse to give a place in your next number to these 
remarks from 1 Your obedient servant, 

Feb. 10th 1831. A Soldier. 

*** We readily insert the foregoing letter, which carries an air of plau- 
sibility. We have moved in this case at the reiterated desire of a large 
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proportion of our comrades, both publicly and privately expressed ; and 
the mode alluded to of urging their very just claim, has been put for-' 
ward in conformity with their recorded w ishes. As a matter of individual 
feeling, we ourselves do not consider any merely honorary distinction worth 
the asking; to our apprehension, the virtue of the boon resides in its 
spontaneousness. 

As a question of prerogative, the title of the crown to initiate honours is 
undisputed ; but as to the practice or even etiquette in “ like cases'^” we 
believe the u custom of war” makes for Hie appeal by petition, or rather, 
professionally speaking, memorial. The King is eoo, officio , and in an espe- 
cial manner, Commander-in-Chief of the Navy and Army, the authorities of 
which constitute His Majesty’s immediate? staff, for communication to and 
from the subordinate branches, down to the private sailor or soldier ; the 
principle of the representative system being here maintained as in the civil 
departments of the state. A petition, therefore, or memorial addressed to 
the Sovereign, from the humblest individual in either service, if approved by 
and forwarded through the authorized channels , (a condition which as yery 
properly held indispensable,) is a privilege, we apprehend, not only sanc- 
tioned by usage, hut flbumled in right. 

The writer states that he belongs to a very distinguished corps, which, 
doubtless, has achieved many honourable badges now emblazoned <bn its 
banners. How were these obtained ? By petition — by an appeal in every 
instance to the Royal Prerogative — the colonel and members of each regi* 
ment thus prejudging “ their own merits.” Is it unusual or forbidden to 
petition the representatives of the Sovereign for the Insignia of limited 
distinctions already accorded — to solicit promotion or appointments, even 
knighthood, or to prosecute the thousand other pretensions of service or 
ambition, familiar in usage and legitimated by concession? In all these 
cases, the individual must appear to prejudge his own deserts, without 
dreaming of dictating to the fountain from which their reward or acknow- 
ledgment must flow . 

The waiting precept of our Fabian Correspondent Pas, it is felt, been 
practised with more patience than profit.. The mountain will not come to 
Mahomet. It is now sixteen years since the “ Occupation” of the United 
Service has ceased to he as feelingly appreciated as w hen it formed an ex- 
posed and impenetrable rampart between the nation and its foes. The 
veterans of either branch have looked, in tacit reliance, from year to year, 
for — a bauble, ’tis true, — to them, however, inestimable from its noble asso- 
ciations ; but their proud silence has availed them nothing. 

We now drop the subject, convinced that our comrades concerned may 
implicitly rely on His Majesty’s gracious and paternal consideration, when 
the matter may he brought before him, — to effect which has been the motive, 
and, we hope, may prove the result, of our mediation. — Ei>. 

Congreve Gun- Sights. 

Mr. Editor, — A fact is mentioned in the Narrative of the life of the late 
Capt. Sir Robert Spencer, published in the January Number of the United 
Service Journal, which places the character of that brave officer for unbend- 
ing independence in a point of view highly honourable to his memory. 

It is stated, that some years since he came to a determination to fit his 
ship, the “ Owen Glendower,” with the Gun-Sights invented by the late Sir 
William Congreve, at his own expense , the Board if Ordnance having chosen 
to refuse his repeated demands for them. This circumstance brings to my 
recollection another, relative to the same subject and to the s&me gentle- 
man, as well as some particulars relating to thdse Gun-Sights generally, 
which 1 am strongly tempted to communicate to you. 

Shortly after the condemnation of the Congreve Sights by a Committee, 
(the extraordinary time and character of which proceeding 1 shall beg also to 
explain by and by.) the late Capt. Sir R. Spencer, whd, after long practice 
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with them at sea, thought very highly of these instruments, paid a visit to the 
• Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, in the suite, 1 believe, of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence. On learning from the resident officers of the depart- 
ment what had just happened, he exclaimed, with true sc^manlike feeling, 
“ Condemned Congreve's Sights have they ; Gentlemen ? I regret to hear U : 
hut may 1 be d— dM ever the Admiralty send me to sea without them /” I cite 
these words, communicated to me at the time by a gentleman who was pre- 
sent,* with a perfect conviction of my correctness in the substance, and not 
doubting my being right in the m*y words 1 have quoted. 

It is a melancholy circumstance, Sir, that in the constitution of our public 
boards and their subordinate departments, there should exist elements so 
opposite and conflicting, as to possess an unhappy tendency to neutralize the 
operations of each other. Influences official and extra-official, reckless par- 
tiality, and even envy and selfishness, unite to effect sad evils to the United 
Service, and in their result to the nation. 

In entering into an explanation of the circumstances which attended the 
condemnation of the Congreve Gun-Sights, I beg to state that I speak on 
no less an authority than that of a member of the Committee. It should be 
premised, that from the year 1819, when a CommittA of Naval and Field 
Officers* (of which Capt. Sir R. Spencer was a member) declared it expe- 
dient to adopt these Sights in future, up to the close of the year 1827, the 
Board of Admiralty considered the question of their introduction into the 
service as so far settled, that under its authority a sum of 13,000/. or 1 4,000/. 
had been expended in their manufacture. At the close of the latter year, 
however, or the beginning of the following, another Committee, of which 
Sir John B. Pechell was a member, having been appointed to examine into 
the merits of some totally different matters at Woolwich, could not resist 
the temptation to re-open a question, which by other parties long before 
had been disposed of in favour of the invention, but, alas ! against the 
approbation of Sir John B. Pechell and some others. Of Sir John J will 
just beg to say incidentally, that he himself is the avowed author of a con- 
trivance for the s;fme object. The result in this case will, perhaps, have 
been anticipated; the Congreve Gun-Sights were condemned. 

A Report having been transmitted to the Lords of the Admiralty of the 
proceedings of this Committee, great astonishment was expressed at that 
portion of it which referred to the new Gun-Sights ; and by Sir George 
Cockburn (in whom from the first the invention had had as earnest an ad- 
vocate as in Sir Robert Spencer,) was the Report actually returned to the 
Committee , with a desire that all the unauthorised portion of it which had 
reference to the subject in question should be struct* out . To this the Com- 
mittee resolutely objected, and be it krto wn the Board was obliged to suc- 
cumb, an order in conformity therewith being transmitted to the Ordnance 
to discontinue the manufacture. 

With the lapse of time, however, came a temporary change of circum- 
stances ; among the rest, the appointment of a Royal Duke to the post of 
Lord Hi^h Admiral, with the late Sir Robert Spencer at his side as His 
Royal Highness’s Private Secretary. Congreve’s Sights had hence a mo- 
mentary triumph. •Among the earlier proceedings of our now gracious 
Sovereign upon his accession to office at the Admiralty, was a command for 
the printing of a new edition of Sir W. Congreve’s little Treatise explana- 
tory of the nature and uses of the Gun-Sights of his invention, 600 copies 
being prepared as ordered " for the use of the Navy/' and sent in to the 
Board* • 

The resignation of the Lord High Admiral, however, and the formal con- 

* List of the Committee who, in 1819, declared it expedient to adopt the Con- 
greve Sights for Naval Ord nances. Admirals Sir J. Gore, Sir Charles llowley, and 
Sir H* Biackwood ; the Hon. Capt. Spencer, the Hon. Capt. Duncan, and Sir 
George Collier; of the Artillery— Gen. Cuppage, Colonel Sir W. Rolle, and 
Colonel Sir Alexander Dixon. * 
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damnation of this invention by a Committee, threw extreme doubt in my 
mind upon the statement in the Memoir pf the late Capt. Spencer, that? 
“ they are now generally used in the Navy** I fear this is not the case. One 
question at all events 1 should be glad to see answered. What has become 
of the numerous Sights of this construction that were at so great an expense, 
by authority of the Boards of Admiralty and Ordnance, manufactured at 
Woolwich and Enfield ? Are they destroyed ? ” 

These instruments, it should be observed, were not condemned for 'ineffi- 
ciency. Surprising as it may appear, their perfect efficiency was admitted ; 
and what an admission ! to accompany a condemnation of its object : —grant- 
ing, in fact, that the desideratum had been achieved, of supplying to the 
British Navy a means of levelling its thhnder with a certainty unknown 
before — a certainty that must prove terrible to our foes — and which would 
enable our tars to conquer the future enemies of England with an infinitely 
less expenditure, not merely of time and ammunition, but of that which is 
far more precious — British Blood. 

The only grounds I ever heard mentioned for the condemnation q£ the 
Congreve Sights, were their “ expensiveness ” and “liability to injury. 

With respect to tHe first, will it be credited that such an objection could 
he gravely applied to an invention destined to such a vitally important use, 
when it is understood that every gun on board a first-rate may be fitted with 
these instruments at a total cost of 400 L — about 3/. 10#.' or 4 l. per gun. 
Things being only great “ or small by comparison/' I feel that I am per- 
fectly warranted in designating this expense, with reference to its object, as 
absolutely trivial. As well might we take an objection to the guns them- 
selves on account of their costliness. 

As regards the second objection, I beg to subjoin an extract * on the sub- 
ject from the printed Treatise above referred to, which 1 think satisfactorily 
sets that point at rest. 

Not a little apprehensive that the interest of the subject of this communi- 
cation may be insufficient to counterbalance the tiresomeness of the writer, 

I take my leave with an assurance that I am, Sir, ■ * 

» Yours very respectfully, 

Bristol, Jan. 20th, 1830. Dacran. 


On the Exclusion of Particular Ranks in the Navy from 
His Majesty's Levees. 

Mr. Editor, — The Order which has been officially announced, signifying 
“ that it is llis Majesty’s pleasure, that in future none but commissioned 
officers of the Royal Navy are to be permitted to attend His Majesty’s 
Levees,” is understood to have particular reference to Secretaries, Pursers, 
Masters, Chaplains, and Surgeons, simply from the ostensible and cogent rea- 
son of their coming under the distinctive, indeed, it might be called barba- 
rous appellation of warrant officers (a term which habit has attached to 
them,) but resting in the most illiberal principles of prejudice and jealousy. 
To the uninformed of your readers on this subject, it may he necessary to 
state, that under the designation of warrant officers in the Navy, besides 
those above-mentioned, are included the Boatswain, Gunner, Carpenter, 
and Ship’s-Cook ; but, however respectable the latter description of officers 
may be, they cannot be on the footing of gentlemen, and surely it cannot 
but be considered highly derogatory to the reelings and situations of profes- 
sional men and gentlemen, to be still amalgamated, as it were, by this asso- 

* u By having proper cases to cover the Sights on the top of the guns, and by 

making them of sufficient strength, they will be protectedUfrom all injury ; while if 
the gun in firing should by accident fall on its mazzle, and the sight thus strike the 
beam above, (which is the worst that can happen, and that rarely occurs,) it could 
only force the jamming screw on this construction, and ishut the sight down to 
point blank without farther mischief.** 
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elation, and to be forbidden by the first personage in the land, the common 
privileges of their order as gentlemen. Although there is every reason to 
believe that a very small proportion would be disposed to avail themselves 
of the privilege, it is to be regretted that His Majesty should have been ad- 
vised to cast a stigma upon any part of the public service, particularly the 
Navy, which, in ail its departments, had regarded him as their peculiar head 
and patron. Such invidious and unjust distinctions can scarcely be account* 
ed for in the present enlightened day ; and by thus perpetuating them, it 
must be expected that young men, educated as gentlemen, more especially 
those brought up to Holy Orders and a liberal profession, will not, in future, 
give up their place and privileges in society, and that rank, which they are 
entitled to in civil life, and in eveVy branch of the public service except the 
Navy: indeed, it would appear that this portion of* the Naval service is to 
retrograde to the good old days of Benbow , <or the dark times of naval history 
described 4>y Smoilet ; and the Navy may, as then, flourish under the influ- 
ence of reprobate Popish Priests, and the epoch of Barber-Surgeons. 

Among the medical portion of the naval service are to be found a majority 
of the names of the most eminent of the profession, residing in the metro- 
polis and first-rate towns in the kingdom, from Sir Gilbert lilane, Bart., a 
Physician in the Navy, and, we believe, first Physician to the King, down- 
wards * many of whom entered the service under the impression of a certain 
rank and respectability of station being secured to them, as appeared to be 
guaranteed by the King's Order in Council of 23rd January 1805, the spirit 
of which is, however, almost abrogated by the regulation here compluinea of. 

In respect to Secretaries it cannot but appear very inconsistent ; for ex- 
ample, that the present Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief in the Medi? 
terranean, who is, without doubt, called to assist and counsel in confidence, 
on affairs of the utmost moment, is considered unworthy to be admitted on 
a public Levee to the presence of the King! During preceding reigns, no 
office was forbidden attending the Royal Levees ; it must, therefore, be the 
more painful and derogatory when this exclusion is advised for the first time 
under a Sovereign \vho, by profession, is a sailor. 

May I beg, Mr. Editor, that *you will devote a space in your highly 
respectable Journal to the foregoing statement, in the hope of its meeting 
the eye of some more competent and able advocate, or influential friend to 
- the> 4 &ervice, who may bring the matter before His Majesty, who, no doubt, 
must have been hastily, and mistakenly advised on the subject. Our gra- 
cious Sovereign, from his known kind feelings, especially towards the, Navy„ 
would not, 1 feel persuaded, inflict a manifest injury on any part of it ; aud 
I doubt not that the circumstances have only to be made Known to him tp 
he remedied in the most satisfactory wa/, and for the benefit of the Service.* 
Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

A Friend to Justice and the Navy. 


Cavalry Saddles. 

Mr. Editor, — FeeUng.it to be a duty devolving on me as the senior, 
and. on foreign service the most experienced Serjeaut-Saddler in His 
Majesty's service, to make some remarks on our present system of Cavalry 
Saddlery, 1 beg of you to insert them in your valuable Journal, hoping that 
they will at least direct public attention to a subject so very important. . 

1 Respecting our, present system of Saddlery, it is heavier thau necessary, 
cud badly adapted for ease and safety to both horse and rider. The saddle 
used by Hussars and Light Dragoons sets the rider too high from his horse, 
and is liable to turn when it is not very tight girthed. A man can more 
easily carry a hundred jvejght of iron on his back than he can the same weight 

( ** This unpopular Ordonnancc 9 which appears to have given great offence U) a 
highly respectable class gentlemen, claims reconsideration at the hapds of those 
who, in.issuing it, could not have been sensible of its social inconsistency.— ESI ^ 
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uf woo), because it lies closer, and has lees motion and friction : hence all 
weight should be bright as close as possible to the back of the horse, and 
the tree so constructed as just to prevent bearing on the backbone. The 
saddle with padsticks, now in use in the Waggon Train, mounted Artillery 
a$»d Police in Ireland, allowg the weight of the baggage to rest on the loins 
of the home, where he is least able to bear it ; and the constant friction of 
the hind-quarters of the animal under the valise frequently Creates warbles 
and sitfasts. The heavy dragoon saddle admits of much improvement* The 
bearing of the tree on the horse should be chiefly on the centre of the ribs, 
where the animal is best able to support it, and there he has least friction in 
turning or in any motion. This tree is made with about two inches bearing 
in breadth of the bars on the centre, and* about five inches breadth farther 
back on the ribs, where the horse is less able to bear the weight, which is at 
least ridiculous: the bars should* be nearly equal breadth along their full 
length, and swelled or curved to hear chiefly on the centre of the ribs. 

1 have, Sir, hitherto found fault with some parts of our present systems 
of Saddlery, and hope that experience and written remarks, which ar#now 
before me of the patterns of saddlery used by almost all the cavalry of 
Europe, may enable me to propose some improvements, the necessity of 
which will strongly appear, when 1 affirm without fear of contradiction, that 
I have seen in the Peninsula several respectable regiments of ^British 
cavalry with more than half their number of horses led, and, of course, inef- 
fective from sore backs ; and let the number of men which are annually 
ruptulred, or otherwise injured by saddles, be considered, to make the 
necessity of improvement obvious to all. 

In 1828 1 made an improved Saddle, which is now at St. Johns Wood 
Riding Establishment : it was twelve pounds lighter than the old pattern, 
(weighed by Colonel Clifton,) and yet the materials are so constructed that it 
is stronger. The front is wide to prevent a man being thrown on the bead 
•of the saddle ; the head also is low, that should a man be thrown forward, it 
cannot strike him when the saddle is stripped. The iron-plates that bind 
the tree are all placed to bear on their edge, which gives more power with 
less weight of iron : the blade of a table-knife will prove this by trying the 
difference of power which will bend it on its flat side or on its edge. There 
is not any thong or staple in the saddle, but an iron-rod passes round the 
cantle, flattened on the wood, and bent backward in three baggage-strap- 
holes, which makes the saddle neat and durable. The bars are curved to 
give the required bearing on the horse, with points to prevent the saddle 
from turning. The wood of the cantle is made with its grain upright to 
prevent^ the cantle from breaking across. A postilion flap is used, which 
saves the weight and incumbrance of a skirt, l'he pistol is bedded in front 
of the saddle, and can be drawn in two motions in front of, the cloak; the 
two motions are, pulling one lap from a brass stud, and pulling the pistol 
with a half-twist of the hand ; this saves the weight and expense of holsters ; 
and 1 defy any man to draw his pistol so quick in the old pattern, as the 
cloak and flounce are in the way, but do not at all interfere in my new pat- 
tern. The first drawn pistol will, when swords are broken, make the differ- 
ence of the rider’s life. A clear passage for air is left up the backbone of 
the horse under the saddle, which allows the perspiration to evaporate from 
under the saddle- A groove is cut it)und the edge of the tree, which allows 
the bacWI to be nailed down without any protuberance, and fits the saddle 
to be Wore either with a blanket or panel, or both. The girth-straps and 
girth-buckles are placed so that the surcingle will pass between them, and a 
Wider and steadier hold of the saddle is given. The saddle is made so that a 
man cannot well be ruptured on it, and is so well adapted to the back of the 
horse, tWfct one which 1 made for this regiment I have argued will fit any 
horsp in $he regiment. It has been tried on two horses, and the one which 
noli* wears it in u troop, never in eight yfcars could do his duty with any 
other saddle, put has now worn this without injuryTof two years. 

Having only the good of. His Majesty’s service in view, I request attention 
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to my efforts for improving om* present system of Sadtj^ry, and shall be much 
gratified to see my efforts improved upon by any other Saddler. Meantime 
the different Serjeant-Saddlers who have seen the above improvements, have 
given them most decided approbation. m , 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
William Wisely, 

, Serjeant- Saddler 1st or lloyal Dragoons. 

Norwich, Feb. 11th, 1831. 

Relative Rank of the East India Company's and Kings Officers . 

« a Si quid noviati rectius intis 

Candidas imperti.” — I court information. 

Mr. Editor,— In my opinion the Rarfk of the East India Company's 
Officers, under the head “ Local Rank," in the Monthly Army List, is 
erroneous , and having twice addressed letters through the prescribed chan- 
nel to point out the error, but unnoticed, I now state my reasons through 
youi* publication, in hopes (if I be right) of better success. First, it will 
be necessary to make a few preliminary observations. There was an Article 
of Wa% but which 1 believe does not now appear, having been expunged, 
by which His Majesty's officers of a certain grade always took rank of all 
the East India Company's officers of the same grade; thus, the King’s 
captain always commanded the Company's captain, whatever might be the 
dates of their commissions respectively. This continued until it pleased 
His Majesty to grant his commissions to the Company’s officers, giving 
them rank in India only ; these officers, previously , only held commissions 
from the Authorities (Governors) in India. But when the King's Com- 
missions were issued, the Company's officers held them bona-fide from their 
respective dates, and ranked accordingly with the King's officers, and thus 
the Article of War was virtually set aside. But as His Majesty’s commis- 
sions to the Company’s officers were not punctually sent from the War 
Office, the Governor General in India, being also Captain General , Lord 
Mornington (now Marquis Wellesley,) issued an order, that the promotion 
of officers in the Company’s army in their own right, should be considered 
as much valid in respect to local rank, as if His Majesty’s commission to the 
same effect had been actually sent out — and thus, a captain promoted in his 
own right by the Governor in India, immediately claimed the same rank, 
and date of rank, as if a commission had been sent to him from the War 
Office ; though such commission frequently was not sent for years after the 
order by the Indian Governor of his promotion. This was done assuredly 
by His Mmesty’s permission; it has held good these last thirty or forty 
years. In fact, a King’s commission is now no longer immediately necessary 
to fix the rank and date of rank of the Company’s officer. Now, Sir, having 
premised this fact — I beg to continue. The rank of the field officers of the 
East India Company’s Service, as set down in the Monthly Army List, is 
erroneous. 

It is a known fact, that there exists in India now no such rank as Lieut. - 
Colonel Commandant. This nominal rank was, it would appear, invented 
in order to prevent the supersession of the Company's officers above the 
King's ; for though a Company's officer was virtually a Colonel, and com- 
manding a regiment, he was called Lieut.-Colonel Commandant, and still 
ranked relatively as a Liert. -Colonel with the King's Lieut. -Colonels, in 
order as 1 said to avoid supersession. Thus, by a late regulation in the 
Company’s Service, twenty-five LicaL-Colonels were made virtually Colo- 
nels in one day, all of whom, if they had been called Colonels , would have 
superseded the King's Lieut.-(h>lonels ; this nominal rank was, therefore, 
perfectly fair. But there is, as I said, no such rank now, as Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant in the Company's Service; they are all by orders in India 
made fully Colonels, and brevet local rank of Colonel has been given to 
certain of JHis Majesty’s LiewL-Colonels, to keep them still above their Com- 
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pany’i full Colonels; otherwise, the former would have been superseded*. 
Both then are now fullXolonels in India, only ranking relatively as they did 
before* Now, in the Monthly Army List, we find these Company’s full 
Colonels still called Lieut. -Colonels — though they ought to be called Co- 
lonels, and several of llis Majesty’s Lieut-Colonels ought also to be called 
Colonels with brevet local rank; for instance, down to Arthur Molesworth, 
the last of 1814, and even some below, ought to be called Colonels. I,have 
already given my reasons; they have been promoted in General Orders by 
His Majesty's C om m an der-in- Chief in India, and doubtless by authority 
from home, which order was, according to Lord Mornington’s order (l>y His 
Majesty’s authority) to be considered as m valid, as if the commission had 
been sent out from the War Office, until it should be " convenient to send 
it.” If the Company’s officer in India be recognised there as Colonel , he 
surely ought to be equally so recognised in the Army Lists printed in Eng- 
land — because his only rank is such as is recognised in India , ,pml here in 
England he has no rank at all. * By this very rule the writer of this letter 
was once only a Major in the Company’s Service, when he was bond Jide 
recognised as a Lieut.-Colonel of 1814 in the Army Lists of England. 

Yours obediently, 

A Company’s Com>\e£. 


A nn\} Records . 

Mr. EniTpR, — You would much oblige me, if you have room in your next 
number of the United Service Journal, to insert the following queries, as 
answers thereto will greatly assist me and many other commanding officers 
in making the Regimental Records now required at the Horse Guards, viz ; — 
In what year were the different regiments first numbered ? 

When was the 3rd Light Dragoons first called the King’s Own ? 

When did that regiment get the order to have an extra man mounted for 
a kettle drummer ? , * 

1 find in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1730, a list of all the regi- 
ments of the army numbered as at present, 'with some of their quarters. 


Horse. 

Colonel . 

Quarters . 

1st King’s Regiment . 
2nd Queen's ditto . 

Earl of Pembroke 

Evans 

Northampton. 

3rd .... 

Wade 

Nottingham. 

4th 

Pearce 

Ireland. 

5th .... 

Napier 

Dublin. 

6th ... 

Cathcart . 

Ireland. 

7th .... 

Legenier 

Ireland. 

Drayoons. 

1st Royal Regiment . 
2nd Royal Regiment \ 
Scotch Greys } 
3rd King's Regiment 
4th Regiment 

Gore 

Campbell 

Scotland. 

Honey wood 

Hotham 

Gloucester. 

5th ditto . 

Wynne 

Ireland. 

6th ditto . . „ 

Lord Csqlogan 

Chelmsford. 

7th ditto . 

Kerr 

Leicester. 

8th ditto 

Sir A. Ougthon, Bart. 

Ireland. 

6th ditto . 

10th ditto 

Molesworth . > 

Churchhill . 

York. 

11 th ditto . 

Lord M. Ken* 

Unknown. 

13th ditto 

Bowles 

Ditto. 

13th ditto . 

Hanley . 

Ditto. 

14th ditto 

Neville 

Ireland. 


* The same man is called Colonel in the Army List in India, and Lieut. •Colonel 
in the Army List in England— both cannot be right. 
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j The regiments of infantry numbered to the 40 inclusive in 173d. 

The Regimental Pay of Dragoons in 1730. 

< ' ■ > . ; * £. tV. d 

Colonel, per diem , • . . . 1 14 0 

Lieutenant-Colonel . • . . 0 19 4 

Major . . . *• • * * . • 0 17 4 

4 Captain . . . . * . 0 12 4 

Lieutenant, . . . . 0 0 2 

Cornet . . . • . .052 

Serjeant . . . . . ,0 2 0 

Corporal . . * . • .018 

"Private . . . . 0 14 

It was generally supposed the regiments were not numbered before 1744, 
ther ve4r after the battle of Dettingen, till 1 accidentally found the Gentle- 
man's Mag&zine for 1736, where I find the Regiment 1 now command was 
then called the King's, and they are not called the King V Own till the bat- 
tle Of Fontenoy, although it vaa* always supposed they received that title 
from their conduct at Dettingen, and also the kettle-drummer, but can find 
no authority to prove it. Any information you can procure for file between 
the yfcars 1715 and 1742, relative tcf the stations, Nc. ike. of the 3rd Light 
Dragoons, would much oblige Y our very humble servant, 

S. C. 

%* Having referred to a manuscript list of the army, we find that so far 
hack as 1709, this corps was called u His Majesty’s Own and we believe 
that about that year the regiments were numbered. At a later period, see 
Army List of 1743, it was designated «*nerely * 4 The King’s ?” The kettle- 
drum, we have no reason to doubt, was given after the battle of Dettingen, in 
consequence of the gallantry of the corps on that occasion. By a coincidence 
of .subject, allusion to this corps ^Gen. Bland’s) will he found in the curious 
Letter on Dettinghen, published in our present Nuniber. — E d. 

- 1 General Ross's Monument. 

Ik consequence of the inquiry which appeared in a former Number of the 
Journal on the subject of the Monument erected by Subscription to the 
jMemorv of the late Major-Gen. Ross, the following explanation has been 
forwarded to us. 

The Monument to the memory of Major-Gen. Ross, subscribed. for by the 
Navy and Army, who served in the expedition to the Chesapeake in 1814, is 
erected at Rosstrevor. It is a granite column, and forms a very prominent 
landmark on entering the harbour of C^lipgford. A further sum was sub- 
scribed by the noblemen and gentlem^a Ojflhe neighbourhood, which when 
added to that of the Navy and Army^l^fehted to . £2337 10.9 
* There has been expended on the M$$oment . £2135 9 5 

Leaving a Balance of . . . : . £ 202 1 4 

^hiclus kept in the Funds to defray any expense which may be incurred, and 
the ^interest to pay a veteran who acts as gate-keeper, and who served in 
the 20th Regiment since the year 1799. 

Major-Gen. Thornton, while in command of the Northern Districts, ex- 
pressed himself perfectl/ satisfied with the plan of the Monument, and the 
arrangement of the Local Committee, which was composed of gentlemen of 
thtfeounty — Roger Hall, of Narrowwater, Esq. President ; Robert Martin, of 
KiJbroney, Esq. Treasurer. 

' , The Monument erected by the Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, 
apd Privates of the 20th Regiment, is in the Church of Rosstrevor. 

* * Thomas Falls, Major H. P. Unattached. 
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Affairs at Home and Abroad. 
— Although the aspect of public affairs 
in Great Britain be far from cheering, 
there is less of open outrage in theil* 
character — an effect, undoubtedly, of 
the Special Commissions. Public 
tranquillity and confidence have, how- 
ever, under the influence of foreign 
and domestic violence, received a 
shock, from which it is not in the na- 
ture of things that they can speedily 
recover. 

In the language of political Euphu- 
ists, the “ New Light ’ 1 is hailed as the 
dawn of a bright regeneration of the 
human species ; — we would gladly take 
them at their word, for the end they 
designate is congenial with the as- 
pirations of every well-constituted 
mind: — but the light, which alone is 
palpable to sense, or accordant with 
experience, is the glare of a pervading 
incendiarism — lurid and destroying. 
The present, so far from being felt 
as a season of promise and exultation, 
is experienced to be a moment of pre- 
valent depression. The general hori- 
zon of society is cheerless and lower- 
ing — while doubt and nervous sus- 
pense paralyse the healthy action of 
the social system. When every right 
is questioned, and every recognized 
principle is attacked or distorted—* 
when every establishment is menaced, 
and all that is not new proscribed,- -i 
how can security exist, or hope en- 
courage? It is not exaggeration to 
say, that even the springs of the heart 
are embittered, and the love of nature 
and natural things suspended, in the 
absorbing disquiet and selfishness of 
the hour. The peace and w ell-being 
of at least one generation are com- 
promised by the shock of innovation. 

The defeat and humiliation of Mr. 
O'Connell by the successful proceed- 
ings of the Law' Authorities of Ireland, 
and the removal of the former from 
the local theatre of his agitation to the 
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arena.of St. Stephen's, have not tended 
to allay the mischievous excitement it 
has been the system of its domestic 
enemies to keep alive in that couhtry. 
A foreign vessel, with a considerable 
quantity of arms on board, had put 
into the Shannon, and caused much 
speculation. The affair has not been 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

appropriate Proclamation his 
Majesty William IV. has been issued to 
the H anov erians. The Grand Cross of 
the Guelphic Order has been conferred 
on Gen. Busehe, and His Majesty's 
thanks have been given to the troops 
who moved upon Gottingen. The 
Kingdom appears tranquil. 

The Parisians have emitted a far- 
ther indication of the nature and pro- 
gress of their Revolution by an Icono- 
clastic crusade agojnst the Sanctua- 
ries, Symbols, and Ministers of Religion 
— the whole demonstration being de- 
signed to mask and promote ah attempt 
to establish a more absolute anarchy in 
the form of a Republic. 

On Shrove-Tuesday ( Mardi Gras ) 
some Priests and old women, having, 
with the connivance of the Govern- 
ment, and moved by more zeal than 
discretion, celebrated a funeral service 
to the memory of the Hue de Berri, at 
r the Cathedral of St, Germain L'Aux- 
errois, a mob of patriots, on permanent 
duty, who were lying in wait, rushed 
in, sacked the interior of the Church, 
and w ould have murdered the officiat- 
ing Cur£, who managed to elude their 
pursuit. During that and the follow- 
ing day Paris returned to the posses- 
sion of the populace, w r ho played their 
usual “ tricep before high heaven,” in 
the “ monkey and tiger” fashion of 
their race-gutting and nearly demo- 
lishing the Palace of the Archbishop, 
whom tjhey sought to assassinate— 
insulting the venerable towers of iVb- 
tre Dame , amidst, yells of “ A has lee 
Calottes — and effacing every acces- 
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'sible semblance of Religion and Roy- 
alty throughout the city. Combining, 
with the taste peculiar to this enlight- 
ened people, the festival of Reason 
with the humours of the “ Barnf Gran*' 
they occasionally relieved their toils 
by festal acclamations and Pyrrhic 
dances, while the Archbishop's library 
floated in fragments down the Seine ! 

These outrages were further marked 
by a revival of the ferocious cries and 
menaces of the first revolution— the 
life of the patriotic deputy, M. Pupin, 
having been threatened amidst shouts 
of “ A la Lantrrne /” 'The passive- 
ness or participation of the National 
Guard forms another ominous feature 
of these tumults. It is more than 
suspected that these disorders were 
abetted by the French Government 
for the purpose of strengthening their 
hands: hut, it seems, the biter was 
bitten— for on the Thursday, while 
poor Louis Philippe was playing the 
amiable to “ La bonne T/V/c,” the edu- 
cated youth and peace-loving popula- 
tion of that pleasant metropolis* were 
quietly maturing their own little plot, 
as appears from the following official 
announcement, addicted by the Mi- 
nister of the Interior to the Staff of 
the National Guard. • 

“ Intelligence, entitled to credit, and 
which reaches me from hour to hour, ap- 
prises me that a certain number of young 
men intend this morning to attempt to 
collect the multitude of the Fauxhourgs, 
and to assemble in arms at the garden of 
the Luxemburg to endeavour to pro- 
claim a Kepuiu.ic. * 

Signed u Moxtaljvf.t.” 

The warlike preparations of the 
French proceed on a great scale, un- 
der the auspices of Marshal Soult. 

148.000 men have been enrolled by 
conscription, and 70,000 by voluntary 
enlistment, within the last three 
months : the levy for 1830 will, by this 
time, have added , with the foregoing, 

360.000 men to the numbers of the 
French army since the 29th of July ! 
160 batteries of 6 pieces* each, making 
a total of 900 guns, have been, or are 
in process of being, fully equipped. 

The War Minister has introduced a 
law, authorizing the formation of a 
“ Foreign Legion,” to be composed of 
refugees from othef countries and of 


Arabs, and to be employed out of the 
French territory. The design of this 
arbitrary arrangement is obviously to 
leave as large a portion as possible °f 
the French troops disposable for ex- 
pected contingencies. 

France is stated to have now at sea 
15 frigates, 14 corvettes, 35 brigs, and 
40 vessels of smaller size, 5 of which 
are steam men-of-war. This force can 
be immediately increased by (> ships 
of the line, 5 frigates of 00 guns, 2 
corvettes, and several brigs. 

The French Budget amounts to 
4 1,000,000 sterling; a fifth more than 
ordinary— as a provision for war : while 
the Estimates of this country for the 
year barely excel d the current expense*. 

Disturbances have broken out in 
Italy — the embers of 1S2I, quickened 
by sparks of the new light from Paris. 
The Carbonari are just the order of 
men to keep the flame alive. Modena 
was the lir-4 town to explode, — the 
Sovereign of that Duchy, of the Aus- 
trian family, having failed to do ho- 
mage to the King of the French, on 
the accession of the latter. 

Bologna, eager to compete with her 
quondam antagonist of the “ Snrhia 
Rajiita, ’ ravished Liberty in her turn, 
and ejected the IVo-Legatc of the Scar- 
let Lady, in lieu of whom a ProriCumal 
Government (the sovereign panacea 
aganist tyranny and starvation) was 
installed. Such an establishment K 
peculiarly in place at Bologna Jm 
(irassa. The insurrectionary spirit is 
said to pervade the greater part of the 
Italian Peninsula ; its petty states re- 
sembling a cluster of those watery 
volcanettos in the vicinity of Rome, 
which hiss, and bubble up, when 
their stagnant pools are roused by an 
incendiary missile. 

Ihe Iloly City itself has just wit- 
nessed the election of a new Pontiff — 
Cardinal Capellari, raised to the Papal 
Chair by the style and title of Gre- 
gory XVI. Hih Holiness is repre- 
sented as disposed to promote the wel- 
fare of his temporal subjects as well as 
of Christendom ; and to be still young 
enough to carry such anticipations 
into effect. 

On the night of the 28th January, 
an impotent attack was made upon the 
Spanish lines, under the cannon of 
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( 5il>rait by a handful of Refugees 
of that nut ion, who wore landed from 
boats, under the guidance of Torrijos 
— an honest, we believe, but an incapa- 
ble* louder. The enterprise termi- 
nated in complete failure, and the dis- 
persion of the assailants with some loss, 
and without sympathy from within. 

The Tyrol ako is said to be agitated 
— how is this? If we mistake not, 
the Tyrolese revolted from the Bava- 
rians w lien severed from the paternal 
sway of the Austrian Emperor, to 
whom, at their own desire, they wftre 
restored. They are a noble race, and 
will not, we trust, struggle idly, to 
their own prejudice. 

Switzerland, the many-headed, hav- 
ing had her gambol, appears to have 
settled down to slumber. 

Belgium remain <. in a dilemma suffi- 
ciently ludicrous, wen* it not for con- 
sequences. After a due quantity of 
fines dug and coquetting in all quar- 
ters, she offered her hand to the Due 
de Nemoms, a son of Louis Philippe, 
and still in his non-age: but the 
youthful bridegroom's natural guar- 
dian refused tin* parti proffered to his 
son, and, with much public display of 
the fortitcr and saunter, dismissed the 
petition for the honour of French al- 
liance. The disappointment, how- 
ever, does not <oom likely to he per- 
manent ; for Belgium, though pouting 
at tin' plausible slight, understands it, 
and will wait a. little. Some strong 
demonstrations have been made by tbe 
Orange party, especially at Ghent, 
when* some blood was spilled, i ho. 
Guerilla hands of Mellinet, under the 
pretext of blockading Maastricht, from 
which they have been recalled, but 
refuse to obey, commit the most atro- 
cious excesses upon the country peo- 
ple. These brigands are described as 
oeing totally without discipline, and 
as venting their warlike ardour by oc- 
casionally “boxing tfu ir officers* cars !** j 

Gount Piebitsch has issued a deter- 
mined Order of the Day, and having 
unsheathed the sword and thrown 
away the scabbard, the Russians pass- 
ed the Bug and entered Poland on 
several points. There are, however, 
no accounts as yet to he relied on ; 
nor do we ever recollect so great a 
dearth of authentic information in a 


conjuncture so important. A concen- 
tric movement on Warsaw will pro- 
bably lie executed by the Russians; — 
nor are there satisfactory grounds for 
presuming that the Poles have a force 
competent to oppose them in the field. 

General Clilopieki, having incurred 
suspicion of treason, while he would 
appear to have acted only with a pru- 
dent moderation, resigned the Dic- 
tatorship, and lias been succeeded by 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, as Presi- 
dent, and Prince Radzivil, who is re- 
presented as no soldier, as Comman- 
dei -in-chief. Ere now some decisive 
refill may have ensued. 

. An abortive attempt at Revolution 
Ini', been made at Lisbon. It appears 
that the Portuguese nation is too dull 
to appreciate the boon held oufc to it. 

The Bush-rangers of Botany, and 
the Blacks of Van Diemen have caught 
the liberal spirit, and propose esta- 
blishing Provisional Governments in 
those oppressed regions, unless Gover- 
nors Darling ami M k Arthur should 
prove too strong. 

Accounts of a recent date have been 
received from Swan River, describing 
tin* state and prospects of that settle- 
ment in favourable terms. The colo- 
nists appear to be emerging from the 
discouragement and difficulties of a 
new plantation ; and the resources of 
the country itself are said to expand. 

Wreck and roru. Loss of Ilia 
MAJpsrv’s Snip Turns, -16*. — The 
news of this melancholy event lias been 
brought to England by the Baraoouta 
and Brisois packets, from Rio de Ja- 
neiro. By<he latter we have letters 
from the officers of the Thetis, and 
other vessels on the station, to the 
18th of December, fourteen days after 
the wreck, but up to that period no- 
thing of any consequence had been 
saved, nor was there a probability of 
any part of the specie being preserved. 
The Thetis sailed from Rio on the 4th 
December, with a million of dollars on 
board, besides other treasure, and 
every prospect of a line passage, 
stretching away to the S.E. The 
next day, the wind coming rather fa- 
vourable, they tacked, thinking them- 
selves plear of the land ; and so confi- 
dent W' ere they, that the tonmast stud- 
ding-sail was ordered to be set, the 
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ship running at the rate of nine knots. 
The first intimation they had of jieing 
near land was the jib-boom striking 
against a high perpendicular cliff, when 
the bowsprit broke short off, and the 
shock sending all three masts over the 
side. The ship then swam alongside 
the rook, which was hundreds of feet 
above their heads, and twenty fathoms 
water beneath. Her upper works from 
rolling against the rocks soon went to 
pieces. About 20 persons were drown- 
ed, among whom were Mr. Bingham, 
son of the late Captain, and Mr. Long, 
Admiralty Clerk ;* the remaining offi- 
cers and crew got op shore by jumping 
from the ship to the rock as she rolhyl 
towards it. Not an article of clothing 
was saved hut what they stood up in. 
The officers and crew were clinging to 
the rock until daylight, when, to their 
astonishment, the>’ found themselves 
on Cape Frio, TO miles to the east ward 
of Rio. The ship struck on a small 
rock shortly afterwards, then sw ung 
round to the north side of the Capo, 
and sunk in live fathoms water, with 
all her treasure and stores. Admiral 
Baker, on receiving intimation of the 
disastrous event, set off for ('ape Frio 
with the Druid, Cli 4 o, Lightning, and 
Algerine, to render assistance. The 
following letter from Capt. Burges's to 
Rear-Admiral Baker, ( ’oinmander-in- 
Chief on the South American Station, 
has been communicated by the Admi- 
ralty to Lloyd’s : — 

“Cabo du Praia Decano, Dec. IJtli, 1830. 

“ Sin — Under the most poignant feel- 
ing of grief and distress, it is my melan- 
choly duty to communicate to you the 
total loss of His Majesty’s ship Thetis, in 
Cape Frio, last night, about half-past 
eight o'clock, wi»h every thing belonging 
to her; the officers, crew, and myself, 
barely escaping with our lives, by being 
landed through the surf, up a precipitous 
rough rock, where some of the crew had 
been so fortunate as to reach by jumping 
upon the first point she struck against, 
the shock of whirh, and her bowsprit 
being carried away by coming in contact 
with the precipice, carried a#;ay all three 
lower masts, which fell aft and killed and 
wounded several. The former, with miss- 

* This gentleman had been promoted 
to the rank of Purser in November last, 
and was on his way honfti in consequence. 


ing, amount to sixteen, I am sorry to say, 
among whom are the late Capt. Bingham's 
youngest son, and Mr. Long, the Admi- 
ralty clerk. I have jpst. landed, and am 
anxious of giving you, as early as possible, 
such knowledge of this sad catastrophe as 
I can, in order to obtain relief for the 
officers and crew, who from their put feet 
and bruises are unable to undertake a 
journey to Rio Janeiro. T trust you will 
he pleased to make every allowance for 
this hurried statement, the causes being 
more unaccountable than any thing 1 have 
ever met in the w hole course of my naval 
experience, as from all the precautionary 
measures taken, nothing but the strongest 
current, and the thick hazy weather, with 
hard rain, can possibly be offered in exte- 
nuation. “ I am, &c. 

Samvel Burgess.” 

“ To Rear-Admiral Baker. 

Extract from the letter of an Officer 
of I/fa Majesty'# fate ship Thetis , dated 
Poija l)e Anjo Cape Frio, 1 2th Dee. 
1830:— 

“ We got under weigh at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, under command of Capt. Burgess, 
late of the” Warspite, on the 3rd inst. hut 
did not quit the harbour until the 4th, 
ami on the 5th, about quarter past eight 
p m. land was discovered right n-head, not 
half the ship's length from us. It was 
very dark, with heavy rain, and we were 
going at the time at the rate of about ten 
knots an hour — almost instantaneously 
our bowsprit and fill the masts fell right 
aft. You ran better imagine than I can 
describe the very awful situation we w ere 
placed in, with rocks towering over us 
many hundred feet high, and a very great 
surf ; but through the interposition of a 
Vierciful Providence, most of our lives are 
for the present spared. Almost immedi- 
ately after the Thetis struck, many of our 
men jumped on shore, hut several lost 
their lives in the attempt ; among them 
jioor Mr. Henry Bingham, a son of our 
late lamented Captain, to whose memory 
it is hut a just tribute to sav, a better or 
a braver officer never stepped on a ship’s 
deck. It will be in your recollectiou, that 
Capt. Bingham, and our not less respected 
Chaplain, Mr. Henry Hull, were unfortu- 
nately drowned by the upsetting of his 
barge, in going on shore from Puna, 
(where our ship lay,) a distance of forty 
miles, to the town of Guayaquil, on the 
20th of August last; and that Mr. Arthur 
Binglium, another of his sons, as also a 
son of Capt. Mends, U.N. were with him 
in the barge — the former w’as with great 
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exertion restored, after having been a con- 
siderable time immersed in the water; 
thus he was spared' to see the merciless 
waves close over hi^ father and his brother, 
and if he is yet permitted to revisit his 
native land, to recount the tale of woe to 
his bereaved, his widowed mother, whose 
sorrows claim a tear from those whose 
business is to face death in various shapes. 
While speaking of this mournful subject, 
I cannot help relating the fate of John 
Davis, one of our fine old seamen, who 
met liis death under circumstances pecu- 
liarly aliening. After some time we got 
a hawser fastened to the rock on shore, 
by which means many of our men saved 
themselves hand over hand . a light being 
much wanted by those on shore, he 
volunteered to take a lantern in his 
mouth ; but when half way across, the 
hawser broke, and the brave fellow found 
a watery grave. We were wrecked on 
the very extreme point of the Island of 
Cape Frio: — almost the ship’s length 
would have carried us clear of it : — she 
was considered to be many leagues distant 
at the time she struck. At ten o’clock 
she sunk in five fathoms water, her ham- 
mock, rails only remaining above, on 
which Captain Burgess, with many others 
of the crew, and myself, remained some 
time longer. As you may suppose, we 
are all destitute of every thing — all our 
clothes, all our property, little or much, 
swallowed up in the deep. We have 
saved nothing from the wreck except one 
cask of rum and one of pork. I believe 
some clothes have been washed on shore, 
hut they have been taken away by the na- 
tives, v\ ho refuse to lend us their canoes ; 
so you may judge what a situation we are 
in, though 1 have less reason to complain 
than many of my shipmates, as I came or# 
shore with a jacket, and trowsers, and a 
pair of shoes . my cap I lost an hour be- 
fore 1 lelt the wreck. We are about 
sixty miles from Rio, in a thinly inhabit- 
ed and very barren part of the country ; 
the roads, if they may he so called, being 
of the worst description. We have had 
no assistance from thence yet, hut wait 
with an anxious hope that vessels will 
shortly arrive to take us hack, and l trust 
we shall, ere long, he once more on our 
way to England. I write this, though I am 
doubtful if ever it reach you, as I have no 
conveyance for it to Rio hut the hand of 
a native. We have a passenger with us, 
Surgeon Barnes, U.N. who has sustained 
some slight injury on his knee ; hut with 
this exception every officer is, I am happy 
to say, quite well, and the surviving ma- 
rines and seamen are as well as a few 


bruises, short allowance of provisions, and 
want of clothing will let them. Our total 
loss 'is twenty-five ; Mr. Henry Bing- 
ham, midshipman; Mr. Long, supernu- 
merary clerk, late of his Majesty 5 s ship 
Seringapatam ; fifteen seamen, and eight 
marines. I have not been able to ascer- 
tain the names of the former, but, the ma- 
rines are as follow ; Corporal John Lowe, 
A. Lawrence Sullivan, gunner ; privates, 
John Davy, John Norman, Robert North- 
am. William Ilann, George Connard, and 
John Bennet. 

Extract of a letter from an Officer of 
His Majesty's ship Druid ; — 

u The Druid watf returning to Rio to 
refit on the 5th December, when she re- 
ceived information that His Majesty's 
ship Thetis had been wrecked about forty 
miles north of Rio ; f ’apt. Hamilton im- 
mediately determined on going as near as 
possible to assist the ship’s crew, and to 
see if any thing could he saved from the 
wreck. We endeavoured to get to wind- 
ward, in company with the Clio, Adelaide, 
Aguize, and a brig sent by the French 
Admiral; hut from the light winds and 
strong southerly current, could not wea- 
ther Cape Frio, where the Thetis was lost. 

On the 10th, when about six miles to 
the southward of the Cape, the Captain 
sent a boat on shoil* to gain intelligence 
respecting the ship’s erew and wreck; 
about ten on the morning of the 17th, saw 
our boat returning, when wo were ordered 
by the Admiral to take on hoard the sick 
and wounded, and send provisions for the 
remainder. At three p.m. the Algerine 
came out of the bay, and brought us 
thirty-five officers and men, who were in 
a most deplorable condition, having lost 
every thing. We came to an anchor in 
the evening, and on the morning of the 
10th sent all our boats on shore to bring 
off the crew. The ship had on board 
eight hundred thousand dollars when she 
was wrecked ; the unfortunate event took 
place on Sunday the 5th of December. 
The Admiral travelled ninety miles to the 
assistance of the crew, and arrived two 
hours before our boat got on shore. 18th 
Dec. 11, 30 a.m, the officers and seamen 
arrived in seven of our boats, with the ex- 
ception of (>apt. Burgess, and a few offi- 
cers and men, who were wounded, amongst 
whom was Mr. Barnes, late Surgeon (su- 
pernumerary) of the W arspite, who had 
been invalided. Lieut. Child and the 
Marines remain behind to take care of the 
stores that may drive on shore from the 
hull of the ship. 
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Pirates in the South Atlantic. 
—^Extract of a letter from Hie Majes- 
ty’s ship TaltfOt , dated Cape of Good 
Hope. Nov . Qttrulj 1830 : — 
u We arrived here on the 2!)th, after a 
long passage, and having touched at Ma- 
deira, Teneriffe, Porto Pray a, Cape Pal- 
mas, St.* Thomas, last from St. Helena. 
Two days after leaving St. Thomas (the 
2nd October), we observed a strange sail, 
and after some few hours chasing, came 
up with and captured her ; when ?Ue 
proved to he a French slave brig, called 
the Due de .Bordeaux, 2(>0 tons, Dulexcox, 
master, bound to Guadaloupe. She had 
5 til slaves, men, women, and children, on 
board, huddled together in a state of nil 
dity, in the most horrible and heart-rend- 
ing condition. Conformable to a treaty 
with Franco, we could not make a prize 
of her. AVe had information of live pira- 
tical vessels, imt could not fall in with 
one. They had all been at Porto I'rava, 
where they were allowed to enter and clear 
out without molestation. One in parti- 
cular, the Estrella hrig*, from Culu, of 
290 tons and lifty-three men, and eight 
guns, committed many depredations, and 
disposed of her booty at Poito Pray a ; she 
was seen off the island for two days under 
top-saiis. supposed to be waiting for the 
Louisa, Muckav, from London. This 
vessel is pierced lor j, wen tv guns, Don 
Franisca, alias J. Comas, master. The 
others are tin* Prinuiia Gahga, schooner 
9!) tons, forty men, and three gnus ; Kes- 
tauradora, 1(»0 tons, (him men, three 
guns; La Priemir.i, b7 tons, twenl\- 
seven men, and one 21 poum'ui ; and the 
Crania, lb2 tons s.-wuity-om men, ;.ml 
five guns-- ad fr.on il.ivami.di. The 
Crania belongs to Havana. ih, hut io* 
ported fr-i.ii Cadiz, where she touched 
for a r.iyal purport. Tlieyf.il report* d 
themselves as sine ships hound lor the 
Coast ol Alrv.i. ,.nd ch*:*red out at St. 
.Li go between may 12lh and neplemler 
fill), a 1 1 under Spanish rolonis. The 
French slave !>!,/;* we fell in with was in 
line order, and superior to slavers in go 
neral : Oils tnoii ,Ur had ail the slaws 
very clean, as wed as Ids deckhand had 
one 2 i-pounder a midships, and live 
smaller gnus. The charge of tin* 24 
pounder was drawn, and umsisted of all 
manner of shot, round, dfiiislcr, and 
grape, and loath'd near to tin* muzzle. 
He had on his decks forty five men all in 
good health, three sick, and others down 
looking after the .slates. The dttpth of 
his skive deck w as exactly three feet two 
inches. % 


Action between the Boats of 
the Conflict and a Slaver. — Let- 
ters from the coast of Africa describe 
the action in which the boats of the 
Conflict, 12, Lieut. (Seorge Smith e^s, 
engaged and captured a large schooner 
fulPof slaves, as a gallant affair. The 
(hmflict was on her return from the 
river Gambia, on the 1st of December, 
when she fell in with a suspicious- look- 
ing sail, to which she immediately 
gave chase, but it falling a dead calm, 
an armed boat was sent, under the 
command of Mr. Rose, the Master, 
with orders to hoard and search the 
stranger. The latter, on the boat’s 
approach, discharged guns and small 
arms into her, which wounded several 
men. Mr. Rose then made a signal 
for another boat from the Conflict, 
which soon joined them, and together 
they cm ried the schooner after a des- 
perate resistance, in which the British 
had nine men wounded, the slaver 
seventeen men killed and drowned, 
the latter by being driven overboard 
in the comlmt. The captors found 
lb? skives on hoard, in a miserable 
condition, the whole of whom were 
taken to Sierra Leone, wheu* tin* cap- 
tain and crew were imprisoned, and 
were to he tried under a Sptcial Coin- 
mission founded on the Loyal Com- 
mission, issued in the loth George IV., 
i. s pi rales. 

The late Wri ck of t > m- St. 
George. — A t a general mietiug of 
the member, of the L le of Man Ship- 
wreck As-socntion, belli at the Court- 
house, Douglas, on Friday the l 21tli of 
December is.io, James (Juirk, bN(|. 
High Ikiilifl*. in the (’hair, the two 
following very satisfactory h tier.-., from 
the Secretary of the Koval National 
Institution, were laid before the meet- 
ing. The crew of the life-boat also 
attended, and received the sum voted 
to them by that Institution, for their 
very meritorious and perilous services 
•in the rescue of the crow of the St. 
George; fur whi<L they expressed 
their most, grateful thanks,- find there 
cannot be a doubt but this liberal and 
well-timed bounty will be attended 
with the happiest effects, in exciting 
others to follow' so laudable an exam- 
ple, in cases of future wrecks, which 
unfortunately may occur on these dan- 
gerous coasts. 
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The Insular Association also came 
to a vote of thanks to Lieut. Sleigh, 
R.N., and of three pounds to tlie crews 
of the two Harbour-boats, in testimony 
of tljp approbation by this meeting of 
their conduct, in going out to meet 
t he life-boat on her return from the 
wreck, in order to have rendered such 
assistance as might have been wanted. 

J. Qjjiiik. 

u London, Dec. Hith, 1830. 
u Sin, —I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 27 th 
November, annexing the details of the 
wreck of the St. George, Royal Mail steam- 
paeket, commanded by Lieut. John Tu- 
dor, R.N. in Douglas Ray, on the 20th 
November ; Lieut. Tudor’s letter to Sir 
William Hillary, Bart, expressive of the 
grateful thanks of himself and his crew, 
lor the very great personal exertions ot 
Sir William, Lieut. Robinson, William 
Corlctt, Lmj . and the crew of the life- 
boat, and lor their very gallant and meri- 
torious conduct in saving the li\es of the 
crew of the steam-packet. ; and also, the 
resolution of the Committee of the Isle 
of Man District Association. 

“ lint ing laid the same before the Com- 
mittee of the liojal National institution, 

1 am directed to acquaint you, that the 
highly meritorious conduct ol the se\er.d 
parties therein mentioned, who, In their 
undaunted and persevering exertions, hav e 
thus sated the lives ol tuentv-two per- 
sons, composing tin* crew ol theM. George, 
under circumstances ol great dillirulty, 
lias excited the wannest admiration ol the 
Committee, who, m consideration thereof, 
have voted the * k Gold .Medallion” ol the 
Institution t,o he presented to Sir Wdliam 
Lilian, and to Lieut. Robert Robinson ; 
the kt Sii\ er Medal,” to Mi .(’oriel t , Agent 
to the Steam Racket Company, and to 
Isaac Vond), the coxswain ol the life- 
boat ; and twenty guineas to he distri- 
buted to Isaac Vondy and the crew of 
the life boat. A draft for that sum is 
prefixed to this hater, which amount you 
will ha\e the goodness to distribute ac 
cmdingly, and 1 will tlumk you to 
acknow ledge the receipt of the same. 
u 1 have (lie honour to lie, Sir, 

Your most obedient set want, 
Thomas Edwards, See. 

“ To J. Quirk, Esq. 

High Bailiff of Douglas, &c ” 

“ London, Dec. Kith, IR.'IO. 

“ My Dear Silt, — I have the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 27th November, which, with the 


accompanying documents of the details of 
the wreck of the St. George steam-packet, , 
have b*en laid before the Committee of 
the Royal National Institution. And I 
am directed by them to assure you, that 
the highly meritorious conduct of your- 
self, and the several parties therein men- 
tioned, in rescuing the crew of that vessel 
from their very perilous situation, lias ex- 
cited thyir warmest admiration. 

u I am at the same time desired to re- 
mind you how anxious they are, at all 
times* to husband the resources <.f the 
Institution, with the view' to perpetuate 
its existence ; still, they have lelt that 
the present case is of so high a cast, that 
combining it with the cii cumstance of 
your being the originator of the Institu- 
tion, they have considered it an occasion 
where they can, without fear of disappro- 
bation, gratify their feelings by voting 
you a second “ Gold Medallion,” your 
situation being so peculiar, that tins vote 
cannot by possibility be considered a pre- 
cedent ; you will therefore stand, and 
most deservedly, possessed of the highest 
distinctions of the institution. 

u The Committee have also voted the 
fct Gold Medallion 1 ’ to Lieut. Rohm Ro- 
binson, R.N. ; the “Silver Medal” to 
Mr. Corlett, agent to the Steam-Packet 
Company, and to Isaac Vondy, the cox- 
swain, who has on so many occasions ac- 
companied you in your hazardous enter- 
prises ; and twenty guineas, to be distri- 
buted to Isaac Vondy and the other boat- 
men, which resolution it gives me great 
satisfaction to report to you. 

“ Mr. Wilson, and the Gentlemen of 
the Committee, desire me to express their 
v cry great regret for the liijui les you have 
sustained, ami their sincere hope that you 
haw* peiiectly recovered Irnm them, in 
which I bog leave very sincerely to join. 

I i email!, my dear Sir, 

Very laithiully yours, 
Thomas LnwAifbs. 
u To Sir Wm. Hillary, Bart.” 

Royal Asi ko^omicalSocili y. — 
The February Meeting of this Society 
being the Anniversary, tlie two gold 
in c dais were presented by the Presi- 
dent, Sir James South. One to (’apt. 
Henry Kater, for his floating Colli- 
mator: the riiier to M. le Baron Pe- 
moiseau, for his Memoir upon the 
Theory of the Moon, and for his Lu- 
nar Tables. 

Geographical Society. — At a 
late meeting of the Geographical So- 
ciety, the following communications 
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were read by Mr. Barrow. The 
. first was an account of Deception 
Island, and New South Shetland, by 
Lieut. Kendall, while belonging to his 
Majesty’s ship Chanticleer, Capfc. 
Foster. The island is in lat. 62° 55' S. 
and long. 60° 28' VV. and is of volcanic 
origin. The interior of it is occupied 
by a circular lake, which communicates 
with the sea on its S.E. side. Com- 
pact lava, ashes, pumice-stone, and ice, 
are among the component parts of the 
island, the highest part of which is 
1800 feet above the sea. It seems 
that volcanic action is still in progress, 
as many apertures were found, from 
which steam was constantly issuing 
with a loud noise. Hot springs abound 
in the island; and Liput. Kendall 
found water at a temperature of HO 
issuing from under the snow-clad sur- 
face of the ground, and running into the 
sea. Alum was seen in several places, 
and also the remains of a wreck, which 
were too old to afford any clue to the 
name of the vessel, or the country 
to which she had belonged. The se- 
cond paper gave an account of Ruling, 
nr Cocos Island, lying in the east part 
of the Indian Ocean, in lat. 11° S. 
These islands are of coral origin, and 
entirely of an opposite nature to that 
of Deception Island, although the sea 
near them is frequently covered* with 
cinders and pumice-stones. It was re- 
markable that the surf has heaped up 
the shore of the island from twelve to 
tw enty-one feet above the level of high 
water, while the other parts of the 
islands are not more than from three 
to six feet above the same level. The* 
paper gave a description of the various 
sorts of timber found on the islands, 
and slated that the live-stock and 
fruits, which had been transferred 
there from the Mauritius, were in a 
thriving condition. Two Englishmen 
are the only settlers on the island, 
and it is considered to be a desirable 
place of resort during w ar. 4k 

Quarantine Establishment at 
Milford Haven. — The Quarantine 
Establishment at Milford Haven, al- 
though much reduced lately, still con- 
sists of seven Lazarettes, and affords 
situations to four Naval Officers, viz. 
a Post-Captain, as Superintendent ; a 
Lieutenant, as Assistant-Superinten- 
dent ; a Master, as Mate of the Guard 


Vessel, arid a Purser, as Clerk of the 
establishment. Capt. Bouchier, Lieut. 
George, Messrs. Davies and Williams, 
occupy these several offices. 

New Thfoi>o£ite constructed 
by Missus. Troughi on and Simms. 
— In contriving this instrument, it 
has been an object to retain the ad- 
vantages of the Theodolite and to re- 
duce it Jo a small portable size. Also, 
to guard against the injuries likely to 
he sustained by the old instruments 
on service, by shaking in carriages, or 
catching against trees, bushes, & c. ; 
t’he derangement occasioned by falls, 
when blown down by the wind or 
otherwise; in short, to protect the 
most vulnerable parts, the telescope 
and levels, as much as possible. The 
low r er part has the usual levelling 
screws; upon the plate over them is 
the azimuth circle, with its vernier 
upon a cylinder of brass, which in- 
closes the telescope, vertical arc, and 
levels, with apertures to admit a play 
of the telescope of about 30°, to see the 
levels, and to read the elevations; the 
coinpass is fitted with a card instead 
of a plain needle, in case it should be 
found sufficient to woik by that, and 
neglect the azimuth circle ; and it is 
placed at the top of the ej Under; the 
degrees passed over by the needle are 
counted by means of a fixed pin or 
index placed over them, so that when 
used as a mere compass, it only re- 
quires to be set up horizontally, and 
the telescope being directed to any 
object by its finger-screw, the index 
will show its bearing immediately, but 
if used as a theodolite, it will be ne- 
cessary to adjust the horizontal limb 
in the usual manner, as with the old 
theodolite, and work by the azimuth 
circle. The advantages are as fol- 
low: — 1st, The telescope being in- 
closed so perfectly, will not catch rea- 
dily when in use in carrying through 
bushes, nor will a blow on the cylinder 
derange that or its level, although it 
may influence the compass on the top, 
which can he easily rectified. — 2nd, It 
will be lighter and smaller than the 
old instruments.— 3rd, When out of 
use, the telescope shuts up within the 
cylinder, and the instrument is com- 
pletely covered by another cylindrical 
case, by which means it is completely 
protected. The whole instrument is 
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reduced to the smallest size that can 
be wished, for if reading to three or 
five minutes is sufficient for any pur- 
pose, then it need not exceed three 
inches in diameter, nml about six or 
seven in height. From its lightness, 
small legs will suffice for its support, 
and it is hoped, that the advantages 
here detailed will recommend it to 
general notice. * 

pRKShNl ATI ON OF A SnUFF-B()X TO 
S h H J h A N T M‘ LkO D, 21 ST Fu 8 1 LEE R S, 
HY THEOj FICERS OF THAT REGIMENT. 

— A handsome silver Snuff-box, richly 
embossed with regimental and har- 
monic, devices, was presented upon the 
Parade* at Kilkenny, on the 8th Dec. 
hy the Officers of the 21st. Fusileers, to 
Serjeant M‘Leod, the Mastei of their 
Band, on his retirement from the ser- 
\ice. The hoX was purchased by a 
gift of one day’s pay from each officer 
in the corps, and bore the following 
inscription : — 

u Presented by the Colonel (Lord 
Forbes) and the Officers of* the 21st, or 
Royal North British Fusileers, to Mr. 
Angus M 4 Lend, Master of their Baud, 
on lus retirement — as a mark of their 
high sense of his character and conduct 
during his long and faithful services in 
the regiment.” 

Serjeant M‘Leod was born in the 
21st, in which he has passed his life 
with an irreproachable character. On 
the interesting occasion of delivering 
to him this token of the esteem of his 
superiors, the regiment was formed in 
square, and the box was handed to him 
by the Lieutenant-Colonel, with a fijw 
complimentary words, the inscription 
having been audibly read hy the senior 
Major. Serjeant APLeod uncovered, 
ami, with permission, then addressed 
himself to the commanding officer, the 
officers, and his old comrades, express- 
ing his deep gratitude to the former 
for the handsome mark of their appro- 
bation thus conferred upon him, and 
pointing out to the latter the gratefifl 
reward which no merit of his own, hut 
a constant and zealous discharge of his 
duty had led to, adding his conviction 
that every Fusileer, both old ami young 
in the ranks round him, shared in the 
pride and pleasure he felt on the oc- 
casion. lie concluded by requesting, 
with a heart full of gratitude, that his 
fellow-soldiers would join him in three 


warm cheers for their King and their 
Officers. This address was delivered 
well : the old soldier’s eyes were filled 
with tears as he spoke ; and it made a 
marked impression on the men. The 
cheers they gave were honest, hearty, 
and manly; and the scene, and the 
ceremony appeared on the whole to 
liaA$e a sensible effect upon all who 
witnessed it. 

ARRIVALS, SAILINGS, AND IN- 
CIDENTS IN THE FLEET. 

Portsmouth , — Jan 30th. Arrived 
the Snipe cutter, from a cruise. 

Feb. 2nd. Sailed the Antelope and 
Speedy cutters. 

Feb. 3rd. Arrived the Vigilant 
ketch, with supernumerary; seamen, 
from Plymouth. — tth. Arrived the 
Supply, naval transport, with stores, 
from Plymouth. 

Feb. 3rd. Sailed the Tyne, 28, ('apt. 
Hope, for Havre, to take on hoard 
Mr. Fox, Charge d ’Affaires, and thence 
to South America. — 5th. His Majesty’s 
ship Undaunted, 46, Captain Harvey, 
went out of harbour: she proceeds 
to Lisbon. 

Fob. 7th. Arrived the Antelope cut- 
ter, from the Eastward, with volun- 
teer seamen. 

Feb. 8th. Sailed the Onyx, 10, 
Lieut. Dawson, for Havre, to convey 
farther dispatches to the Tyne, for Mr. 
Fox, our Minister at Buenos Ayres. — 
9th. Sailed the Linnet cutter, for Jer- 
sey. — 10th. Sailed the Antelope cut- 
ter, for the Downs. — 11th. Sailed the 
Highflyer tender, for Newhaven. 

Feb. 12th. Arrived the Onyx, 10, 
Lit-ut. Dawson, and Starling cutter, 
from the Eastward. — 13th. Arrived 
the Highflyer, with seamen, from New- 
haven. 

Feb. 14th. Sailed the Starling cut- 
ter, on a cruise. — 16th. The Ganges, 
84, Capt. Burdett, went out of har- 
bour, and the Onyx, 10, Lieut. Daw- 
son, on the 17th, to wait for orders. 
At St. Ilejen’s — Undaunted. At Spit- 
head— Ganges, Gannet, and Onyx. In 
harbour — St. Vincent, Royal George, 
Wellesley, Asia, Belvidera, Sapphire, 
North Star, Actaeon, Hermes steam- 
vessel, and Highflyer. 

Plymouth. -—His Majesty’s ship 
Windsor Castle, 76, the lion. Captain 
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Bouverie, sailed the 29th January for 
the Cork station. 

The Leveret tender arrived on the 
29th Jan. from a cruise, and came into 
harbour on the 31st. The Orestes 
transport arrived on the 31st Jan. 
from Cork, and the Arab transport on 
the 2nd Fed). 

The Supply naval transport sailed 
on the 1st Feb. for Sheerness, and the 
Diligence naval transport on the 2nd, 
for Deptford. Ilis Majesty's slnp 
Nautilus, 10, Commander Lord Geo. 
Paulett, having refitted, went out of 
harbour on the 2nd Feb. Ilis Ma- 
jesty's ship Ariadne, 28, Capt. Phillips, 
w ent out of harbour on the 2nd Feb., 
and will sail immediately for Milford 
llaven, where she is to remain for the 
present, hut to he still under the 
orders of file Port Admiral, Sir Manly 
Dixon. Ilis Majesty's ship Ariadne, 
20, Capt. Phillips, sailed on the 5th 
for the Milford station, where she 
arrived the next day. The Cfmfiance 
steam- vessel left on the 8th for Wool- 
wich. 

The Royal Rl, tender to the Cale- 
donia, ai lived from Lisbon on the 5th 
Feb. The Speedy tender arrived on 
the 8th, from Portsmouth, and the 
next day proceeded lor (’oik. Ilis 
Majesty’s ship Primiose, IS, Comman- 
der Broughton, was paid off into Or- 
dinary on the 12th. The Vigilant 
ketch arrived on the 12th from Ports- 
mouth, and sailed on the 15th for Fal- 
mouth. The Antelope tender arrived 
on the 13th from the Dow ns, and re- 
turned on the Kith. 

The Nautilus, 10, Commander Lord 
Paulett, sailed on the 15th Feb. for 
Cork. Tjm Niva transport sailed on 
tlie 3 lib, and the Silvia transport on 
the Kith for Deptford. 

Remaining in llumoaze- Caledonia, 
Kent, Revenge, Sn\agc, Leveret, and 
Carron steam-vrs^el, Orestes and 
Arab transports 

At the Island— Kowilist and Vigi- 
lant. 

Foreign . — His Majesty's ship Vic- 
tor, 18, Commander Richard Keane, 
sailed from Jamaica on the 17th Nov. 
for Honduras, (Jam peachy, Tampico, 
and Vera Cruz, to collect specie for 
England.,, The Victor was twehty- 
seven days on her passage fiom Hali- 
fax to Jamaica?^* 1 ’! 11 # which she was 


driven by contrary winds nearly half 
way across the Atlantic towards the 
British Isles. 

Ilis Majesty's ship Blossom arrived 
at llavannah, from Honduras, on t ha 
<»th Dec. The Wolf arrived at Rio 
Janeiro, from Port '.mouth, on the 15th 
Nov. The Zephyr sailed from Rio, 
for Buenos Ayres, on the 1 7 th . The 
Briseis ari% r ed at Pernambuco, from 
Falmouth, on the 19th. The Blonde 
arrived at Alexandria, from Napoli, 
on the 3rd Dec. The Pallas arrived 
at Malta, from Plymouth, on the 26th, 
in nineteen days; and Rainbow, on the 
28th, in twenty-one days. The Cun- 
fiance steam-packet arrived at Malta, 
from Falmouth, on the 29th. 

The Cochin arrived at Madras, from 
Penang*, on the L 1th Sept, and sailed 
on the 12th for a cruise. The Crocodile 
arrived at Madras, from Port Jackson, 
Batavia, and Trinoonialee, 1 1th, and 
sailed the 21st for a cruise. 

The Galatea, 42, Capt. Charles Na- 
pier, C.B. arrived at Madeira 7th De- 
cember. On approaching the land a 
calm came on, when she put her pad- 
dles in motion, and in an hour and 
three quarters was propelled six miles, 
'flic utility of the paddles was in this 
instance manifest, other ships w < re 
forty-eight hours in sight of Funchal 
Roads without bring* able to leach, 
after the Galatea had passed them and 
anchorc 1. 

His Majesty’s ships Melville and 
Pelorus were at Corfu on the 17th 
December. 

Sir PuJtcuey Malcolm was at Sala- 
mi*? on the 20 th December, in the Bii- 
tumia, 120, with the Philomel, 10, at 
which place lie was subsequently join- 
ed by the Pallas frigate and Raleigh 
sloop of war, from England. 'I he 
Admiral would ri main there until the 
Acropolis was given up to the Gree ks. 
On the other hand, the Alligator, 28, 
Had been employed in delivering up 
the Island of Caboussa to the Turks 
of Candia, and the joint garrison of 
English, French, and Russians had 
keen withdrawn, and the few* Greek, 
families in it were embarked in the 
Alligator for safety. The Madagas- 
car, Rainbow, and Rattlesnake were 
at Malta on the Gth January. The . 
Rapid, 10, was at Napoli ; the Scylla, 
18, at Smyrna; the Blonde frigate, 
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Capt. Lyons, at Alexandria, waiting C apt. Lord J. S. Churchill, being lately 
to take Sir John Malcolm, on his route paid yff into ordinary, the officers and 
from Bombay, to Malta and Marseilles, crew generously subscribed 12/. 9s. 9d. 
The Russian squadron was at Poros. and Lord John Churchill made a dona- 
liis Majesty’s ship Challenger ar- tion of 5/. to the Seaman's Hospital 
rived at Bombay, from llushire, on ship. 

the 23rd September. The Enterprise The Perseus, Capt. James Couch, 
steamer, Captain Lynch, sailed from which has been some years under his 
Bombay on the ‘21st, for Madras and command, and stationed off the 'Power 
( Calcutta. The Chanticleer arrived at for the reception of V olunteers for the 
Trinidad on the ‘29th October, from Navy, has been paid off, and the whole 
Para, and sailed on the 7th Dec. for of the establishment discharged. 

Porto Cabcllo. Arrived at Antigua Capt. Warren, who bad bis pendant 
the 7 th Dee. the Mersey, from Bar- as Commodore on board the William 
badoes, and sailed on the 13th, on a and Mary yacht, at Woolwich, has 
cruise. Arrived on the 25th Nov. ceased to fill that situation, but re- 
the Hyacinth, from Halifax. The mains in the command of the vessel, 
Kangaroo sailed on the Hth from Her- on board of which such Volunteers as 
bice for Barbadoes. The Hanger ar- offer their services, and are found lit, 
rived at St. Kitt’s on the 27th, No- are now received # 

vember, and the Champion on the 3rd The improvements and new works 
December. carrying on in Woolwich Dock-yard, 

His Majesty’s ship Volage arrived at under the superintendence of Mr. 
Buenos Ayres, from Rio, on the 1th Stausfield, the Engineer, are proceed- 
November. ^1 he Seringapatani ar- ing rapidlT, and will be completed du- 
rived at Valparaiso, from Lima, on the ring the present year, 
llth Oct. The Icarus and Skipjack John Miller, Esq. of the Admiralty- 
arrived at Jamaica, from the Ilavan- office, is appointed Timber and Store 
nal», on the ttli, and the Blanch and Receiver of the Dock-yard at Sheer- 
Grasshopper on the Hth Jan. The ness, in the room of the late George 
Rose arrived at Jamaica on the 10th, Win. Kingdom, ljsq. 
from a cruise, and the Harpy sailid The King has been pleased to ap~ 
from Jamaica on the 2nd for St . Jago poirtt ( apt. James Stirling, R.N. to he 
de Cuba. Governor and Commander-in-chief of 

II is Majesty’s ship Jasseur, IB, ( 'em- Westci n Australia, 
mander Francis Harding, was at the Tlie following Midshipmen passed 
hie of France on the tit h Oct. from their examination for Lieutenants on 
whence she was about to sail on a 9th inst. at the Royal Naval College: — 
seven weeks’ cruKe to the coast of M. C. C. Powell, late Kspoir; J. L. 
Madagascar and the Bay of Sofalu, ii^ It. Stoll, Winchester; J. Hutchinson, 
the M« zitmbique Channel, in search of no ship ; \\ . Need, Donegal; G. B. 
slavers. 'Hie Jasseur, on her passage Anstruther, Undaunted ; P.M Ozanne, 
from Assumption, touched at an uiiin- Caledonia; 11. Cosens, North Star; 
habited island, called Aibadra, where P. T. Hautemvillc, Ganges; A. M. 
they discovered and seized 1 05 1 urns- Noad, Tweed; W, Coffin, Kent; 11. 
kets, which were there secreted, and J. Giles, Kent; J. llussell, Windsor 
took them to the Isle of France, Castle.; lion. J. It. Drummond, Bel- 
where they were condemned, and wore vidcra ; Mr. E. L. Hohlyn, Kent ; A. 
to he sold for the l icfit of the cap- i/ll. Scott, Athol; It. D. French, late 
tors, Albadra being ne of the small* Revenge ; F. H. Stanfeli, Pearl; W. 
dependencies of that colony. Armitage, Tweed ; F. W. Mant, ChiJ- 

The Spey arrived at Madeira, from dors; G. (£. Philipps, Sapphire; P. 
Falmouth, 18th Jan. and sailed for Rainier, North Star; W. \V right, no 
Canaries. The Wolf sailed from ltio ship; W. W. llornby,, Gannet. 
Janeiro, for India, ‘25tli Nov. The regulation as to widows marry- 

His Majesty’s ship Action, 28, Gapt. ing again, applies to those who may 
Hon, F. W. Grey, was launched at marry subsequent to 31#/ December 
Portsmouth on the 31st Jan. 1830, not 30th Jpne 1830.* See p. 284, 

On the occasion of the Tw eed, ‘28, of our last Number. 
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MOVEMENTS AND INCIDENTS 
IN THE ARMY. 

Changes in the Stations of 
Corps since our Last. — 2nd Dra- 
goons frbm Maidstone to Warley ; 9th 
Lancers from Hampton Court to 
Hounslow; 18th Foot Depot from 
Stockport to Holton ; 19th FotTv De- 
pot from Gosport to Weedon; 30th 
Foot from Manchester to Ashton ; 
43rd Foot from Litchfield to New- 
castle - on - Tyne ; 51st Foot Depot 
from Weedon to Bolton and to Stock- 
port ; 65th Foot Depot from Fer- 
moy to Kitisale ; 77th Foot Depot 
from Kinsale to Yougliall ; 87th Foot 
ordered to embark for the Mauritius; 
90th Foot from Corfu to Gosport. 

The .Britomart transport, Lieut. 
Woodman, Agent, arrived at Ports- 
mouth on the 30th Jan. from the West 
Indies, last from Bnrlmdoes. which she 
left on the 28tli Doc. with 104 of the 
Royal Sappers and Miners. 

The Arab transport, Lieut. Ilvett, 
R.N. Agent, arrived at Cork from 
Barbadoes, on the 30th Jan., bringing 
the head-quarters of the 27th Regi- 
ment from that Island. 

The Amity transport, Lieut. ('Lap- 
man, Agent, from Corfu, arrived at 
Portsmouth on the 31st Jan., having 
on board a part of the 90th Regiment 
of Light Infantry. The Amity sailed 
from Corfu on the 17th Dec. in com- 
pany with the Flora transport, with 
another portion of the Regiment. 
The Flora arrived at Portsmouth on 
the 8th Feb. 7 he Countess of Har- 
court transport, with the first detach- 
ment of the Regiment, which sailed 
five days previously, was stranded soon 
after leaving the Island, near Cape 
Passaro in Sicily. 1 1 is Majesty’s ship 
Madagascar, under the command of 
Lieutenant Geary, (since promoted 
to the rank of Commander,) had 
been efficiently employed in saving ' 
the soldiers and crew, and by dint 
of great exertions no life was lost, 
all the baggage was save| ] , and 367 
soul* were conveyed to Malta in 
the Madagascar, which ship with the 
Rattlesnake, would bring them tp 
England. 

His Majesty has been pleased to 
approve of the 50th being in future 
called “ The .Queen's Own/’ in place 


PORTFOLIO. 

of “ The Duke of Clarence's Regi- 
ment,” and the facings to he changed 
from black to blue. 

The Reserve Companies of the 18th 
Royal Irish Regiment marched on She 
4th Feb., from Stockport to Bolton-le 
Moor, to relieve part of the 43rd Light 
Infantry, ordered to Ashton. 

The King has been pleased to ap- 
point Major-Gen. Sir Benjamin D’ Ur- 
ban, K.C.B. to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief of British Guiana, 
comprehending the colonies of Deme- 
ram, Essequiho, and Berbiee. 

Farewell Order issued to the 27th 
Regiment by his Excellency Sir James 
Lyon, Lieut.-Generhl, Commanding 
the Forces in the Wot Indies, on 
their return home : — 

GENERAL ORDER* 

u Head- quarters, Barhadocs, 22ud Nov* 

44 The 27th Regiment being on the eve 
of embarkation, the Lieut. -General com- 
manding, in the separation^'rom so valu- 
able a part of his force, be® to convey to 
Lieut. -Colonel Hare, his Officers, Non- 
commissioned Officers, and men, his anx- 
ious wishes for their prosperous voyage, 
happy landing, and future success. 

44 Sir James Lyon must ever hear in 
recollection the zeal with which the 27th, 
whilst serving with him, have performed 
every duty, and he views, therefore, this 
departure with sincere regret, but his 
knowledge of their former more active and 
splendid services, satisfies him that to 
whatever destination the commands of 
their Sovereign may hereafter direct the 
Enniskillen Regiment, they will maintain 
that distinguished reputation which has 
Secured to them tin* respect ami applause 
of those under whom they have served. 

44 By order of the Lieut -General Com- 
manding, 

44 II. Craig, Lieut-Col. D.A. General.” 

Letters have been received from 
Madras, dated the 26th Sept,, giving 
an account of the arrival of the Reco- 
very and Malcolm, with part of the 
62nd Regiment on hoard — (Head- 
quarters.) On the 16th of the same 
month they had landed, and encamped 
about six miles from Fort St. George, 
whence, in October, they were to pro- 
ceed to Bangalore, twenty-one days 
march. Bangalore is considered the 
best station in India. 

The 26th Regiment were to proceed 
to Fort William, Calcutta, having 
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been relieved by the 55th Regiment, 
who were to be stationed at Fort 
George. The 89th may daily be ex- 
pected homo, as also the 14th, having 
beefl relieved by the 55th and 63rd. 
When thti 57th arrive from New 
South Wales, the Royals will come 
home. 


The 4th, or Royal Irish Dragoon 
Go awls, are to be succeeded at Piers- 
hill Barracks, Edinburgh, by the 2nd, 
or Royal Scots Greys. 

A paragraph in the newspapers stat- 
ing that eleven English Militia Regi- 
ments are ordered to Ireland, is with- 
out foundation. 

/ 
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— 
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n 

6 
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S 
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33*4 
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— 
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0 

t) 
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30*10 
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10 
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1) 

17 
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— 

N.E. neaily calm, foggy. 

it 

18 
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•000 
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$ 

19 
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*029 

! *008 

S. by \V. dark atmosphere. 

u 

‘20 

41*7 

11*0 

TJ :tn 

4 ‘2*3 

8 1*2 

*01*2 

| *008 

N.E. flesh br.,diizzljiig rain. 

n 

‘21 
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400 
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*020 

*010 
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1? 
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Slii I 

•3*2*2 
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0 

‘2*1 1 

15*2 

40*9 j 

*24 15 

; ii*5 

897 1 

*575 

*010 

N.N.E. light aiis, niuing. 


‘21 j 

43*2 

37*3 

•29*03 
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71*1 

— 
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N. h) E. light winds, mow. 

> 
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*24 91 
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“240 

— 

N.W. fresh br., dark, snow. 

M 
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29*0*2 

37*2 
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— 

\Y .N.W. blow ing hard, snow. 

i 

‘27 ! 

30*0 

‘27*1 

*24 57 

1 31*9 

8*28 
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S.W. to N.W. tiesh br.,fine. 


*28 

39*2 

31 8 

*29*07 ! 

30 0 

534 


— 

W.N.W. fiesh br., fuu day. 

b 

*29 

38*4 

31 *7 

*2903 

3 1*2 

083 

— ! 

— 

W. fresh hr., clouds l is. fast. 

CO 
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S.W. blowing hard, snow. 

y> 

31 

3V0 

30*2 

*29 00 
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— 


S.W. to S.E. a gale, snow. 


Note. — -T lit* evening of tin* 7lh was distinguished by a most splendid Aurora Roreahs perhaps, the 
most mmukable that Ims been witness'd, in these latitudes, lor a eentmy. It commenced at about half 
past five in the evening, in thin columns of light near Onon, with stronger pencils darting towards the 
Pleiades. In a few moments, a dune white band, l^om the Eastern lionzon, covered Castor and Pol- 
lux, and using into the zenith, was there met by ai\**Icetric lucid belt ftom the West, the two forming 
a luminous aich in which the lnstie ol Mars was < miMilciably weakened. The whole of the Noithrru 
tegion now became mildly illuminated; and though but for the phenomenon it would have been quite 
datk, 1 could easily read the liguies ol a dial which is placed on ‘Jpe South wall of my observatory. 
Brilliant coiruscations now daited up fiom detached masses of light, in every part of the horizon, with 
streams which alternately exhibited crimson, rose -led, pale green, and yellow colours. With occasional 
interi options «« to distinctness, and brightness, this splendid display continued till after midnight; there 
being then a diffusion ol light over the whole Nov them heavens, wliile a band, in which (o) Cygni was 
enveloped, occasionally discharged faint streamers. As the moon was now shining, my observations 
were discontinued. The weather was very tine, with a light breeze from W.JN.W. ; and at ten o’clock, 
the thermometer was 25° of Fahrenheit, in the. open aii, the barometer was steady at 30*54, and the 
hygrometer was 723. 

Crescent, Bedford, Jan. 31st, 1831. * W. H. Smyth * 
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ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 

PROCEEDING i S C( > N N EC TE L) 
WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

House of Commons, Feij 10. 

UideaH Canal. — I’lie Chancellor of the 
Exchequer haviug m >ved that the papers 
and accounts relating to tlie water com- 
munications in Canada along the Rideau 
and Grenville Canals he rei erred to a 
Select Committee, observed, that he be- 
lieved that these water communications 
were valuable not only for the internal 
trade, but also for the military defence of 
the co i urv. We had already expended 
on the-e works 57-, 000/. it was hard to 
give up so largo an expense as we had in- 
curred ; yet when it was recollected that 
this was little more than one half of the 
expense which was to be incurred, and 
that these was still more than 400,000/, 
to he provide ! for, it was matter for con- 
sideration, whether we should not rather 
abandon these works than embark in 
fresh expense, which might even yet ex- 
mid the estim itc. 

Mr. Witrburtoii said, that Mr. Hume 
and himself had objected to the votes for 
the Bideau (’anal when they were iirst 
submitted to Parliament, on the ground 
that they were works commenced without 
the sanction or authority of Purl’ament. 

Sir John Newporf said, that, seven 
years ago the propriety of forming* the 
canal hud been considered in a committee 
above stairs, and that at that time he 
had opposed the formation of it vv ith all 
the argument in his power 

Mr. Labouchere had voted for the ori- 
ginal grant, and was not prepared to 
shrink from the responsibility attached to 
it. The principle on which tin; grant was 
made, was a wise and statesmanlike prin- 
ciple 

Mr Rice believed the 1 tie Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was not aware that 
400,000/. more than his estimate before 
the Finance Committee would be wanted 
for the completion of these works. 

Mr. (foullmrn believed there Would he 
no backwardness on the part of the Ca- 


nadian legislature to assist the work, and 
certainly the Colonists themselves had 
already displayed that disposition. 

Sir R. Peel said, thtt as he understood 
the Noble laird, the Committee we ref to 
report their opinion as to whether the 
advantage of the works, if completed, 
would compensate for the expense of com- 
pleting them. Now, allow him to ob- 
serve*, that the* opinions of military men 
must be constituent elements oi a calcu- 
lation respecting the advantages of the 
works, and although the Committee would 
huyp to report facts, as well as their opi- 
nion, yet that their opinion must obvious- 
ly be formed principally upon grounds 
which it might be dangerous to publish. 

Sir <ie »rge Murray obscived, that if 
it were ir»i intended to abandon tin* Co- 
lonies, the completion of the canal was 
highly important in a military point of 
view, for lie was of opinion that without 
it we could not in time ot war keep up a 
communication with Lake Ontario and 
Montreal. 

Mr. Guest said, that 4U 1 enormous 
sum-, that had been laid mu on this and 
on similar works, would, in w.^ sure, have 
been much in ire adv auLigeoasIy employ* d 
at home. lie understood that no less 
than 1,000,000/. had been expended on for. 
tilications, and l.e trusted that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would have this 
part of the subject thoroughly investi- 
gated. 

The Committee was appointed. 
Fehuu.uiy 10. 

A net/ Estimates .* — 1 lie Secretnry-at- 
War, Mr C. W. Wynn, having moved 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mute of Supply — 

Mr. Hume said, that after his expec- 
tations had been so wound up, Jie was 
sorry to be obliged to use the language 
of complaint and disappointment at the 
course pursued by Government. The pre- 
sent Ministers had taken office on three 
pledges— economy, non-intervention, arid 
reform. The lute Administration had 
made a reduction of the establishments 
^ of .‘100,000/, and from the present Go- 


■K- 


We present the following comparison betw 

een this and last year’s estimates. 


. f 1 
Men, including Officers. 

Horses. 

Total charge. i 

1830. 

81,104 

0014 

3,015,000/. 

1831. 

88,0,42 

0302 j 

3,152,000/. 

Difference j 

; 

M78 | 

i 348 ! 

137,000/. 


En. 
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vernment he had a right to expect that 
they would have brought down the esti- 
mates below the*, amount of last year. 
After various fluctuations the army had 
settled down last year to 81,000 men, 
and the House was now called upon to 
vote 88,042 men, and where was the ne- 
cessity lor this — Ireland was in a state of 
perfect peace — Scotland too was at peace. 
He contended that a reduction of taxes 
to the amount of 1,000,000/. sterling at 
least should he made hy a reductiou^of the 
militai v establishment. Where was the 
necessity for so many troops in Canada ? 
There were now more British troop's in 
Canada than there were sohhers in the 
whole Pnited States. There was only 
one ot two objects lor a large military 
establishment, either o\ei awing the peo- 
ple, or intermeddling in the allairs ol other 
nations. 

Lord Palmerston was astonished that 
any man could get up in that house and 
declare, that the (iovermnenl of England 
should not he aimed with a proper power 
to enforce the !,s\v, to preseive the public 
tranquillity, and to preserve the property 
of His Majesty's subjects from those dis- 
turbances, oul rages, and spoliations, the 
recollection of which must In* livsli in the 
mind of every member of that House. 
When the Honourable Member observed, 
that tin* peace of Ireland might he suffi- 
ciently preserved by a far smaller forte, 
he certainly felt greatly surprised at the 
assertion. The Honourable .Member need 
not go far — he need not. indeed, stir from 
his seat, to see the necessity which exist- 
ed for pursuing the course which the 
Government felt themselves hound to 
adopt, ( Hear, hear, from Mr. O’Connell, 
who sat near to 31 r. Hume.) All that 
Government were doing was to recruit up 
to the complete establishment °f the coun- 
try, and they had no intention to go be- 
yond the regular establishment. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that with respeet 
to real retrenchment, he believed, it would 
be found tlmt the present Government 
would do very little. The Right Honour- 
able Baronet, (Sir James Graham,) might; 
again rise and sing his hynm of victor/ 
over the abolition of the office of Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Ordnance, and some 
other places which had not been contem- 
plated hy the late Government ; but he 
apprehended, that what the country 
thought retrenchment, meant, was a consi- 
derable reduction of their burthens, and 
that he knew to be impossible. 

Sir James Graham observed, that it 
was -true the present Government had not 
effected a considerable reduction in the 
estimates, hut they had added greatly to 


the efficiency of the establishments without 
any additional expense to the country by 
throwing patronage overboard, 'i he im- 
provements in the military departments 
were the consequence of the judicious ar- 
rangements of the late Secretary- at- War, 
whom he always considered a most able 
and zealous minister. By his arrange- 
ment Government had been able to add 
7000 men to the army without the addi- 
tion of a single officer. 

Sir Joseph Yorke referred to the ultra 
economical recommendations of the Ho- 
nourable Member for Middlesex, who cer- 
tainly appeared to labour under the effects 
of what was vulgarly called “a bee in the 
bonnet.” Most assuredly if he continued 
to recommend a diminution of the fmeo 
of the country in times like the prcsrui, 
he should feel it necessary to move for a 
committee dr lunatieo inquire Ado. Ab- 
sorbed ns he must have been hy that in- 
teresting species of literature comprised 
under the designation of Parliamentary 
Returns, it was not strange that he should 
not have found time to look at the public 
newspapers for the last six months, which 
would otherwise have convinced him of 
the necessity of putting the kingdom in a 
position of defence. 

The House having resolved itself into 
a Committee of Sijppl} , 31 r. llume moved 
that the Chairman do report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again on Aionday. 

Agreed to. 

P ms ht; 4 it y 21 . 

Army Kslhnalrs . — 3Ir. Wynn rose to 
move the Army Estimates for the year. 
He reg retted, he said, that upon this tin* 
first turn* that he was called upon to pro- 
pose these Estimates to the House, he 
should feel it necessary to propose that 
instead of a reduction, an increase should 
he made to them. But he would ask any 
man to look to the state in which Eng- 
land and Ireland were when His Majes- 
ty's 31 inisters were called to the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and he was satis- 
fied tWit it would be admitted that the 
state of both kingdoms afforded sufficient 
cause for the proposed addition to our 
military force. The country was indebt- 
ed to the present Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, for a plan which he had 
adopted wlitm Secretary at War for keep- 
ing the regiments on a lower establish- 
ment, by means of which whenever neces* 
sity arose for augmenting 0111 * military 
force, ait was effected by placing the regi- 
ments upon their full establishment. It 
had been said that the augmentations 
should have been effected by employing 
the Veteran Battalions. Now the objec- 
tions to such a measure as that was, that 
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at the same time tlmt the employment of 
those battalions would make a much less 
addition to the Army than was required, 
they would form a very, inefficient force 
compared with a new levy. Many vete- 
rans who would he entitled to an increase 
of pensioh if they should be called out into 
actual service ; and also to provide officers 
from the Half- pay List to command them. 
The Estimate for last year amounted to 
81,164 men : that for the present yean it 
was proposed to increase to 88,042 ; being 
an addition of about 76*80: and such ad- 
dition would be productive of no additional 
expense beyond the levy money and pay 
of the men. 

Colonel Davies would consider the Ar- 
my Estimates commencing with the annus 
mirabilis , the year of beginning to discuss 
them, and which was 1821. In that year, 
1821, the troops amounted to 81,106 men, 
and the number was now increased by 
6936, whilst the pecuniary charge was 
increased 119,000/. Notwithstanding this, 
the estimates of 1821 were denounced as 
the most abominable that ever had been 
brought forward. In 1822, the number 
of men was 71 >300, so that the estimates 
of the present year showed an increase of 
16,500 men over those of 1822. The ex- 
cess of the charge was 536,000/. He gave 
the Government credit* lor a decrease of 
charge on several items, but upon others 
there were increases which more than 
counterbalanced. Under the head of de 
pots, a great reducti >n might be effected 
both in men and money without impair- 
ing the efficiency of the army. The depot 
service cost the country 400,000/. I ho 
staff-officers and supernumeraries, in pro- 
portion to rank and file ought to he as 
small as possible, and he found they were 
both more than double what was neces- 
sary. There were on the estimates a pro- 
vision for 11,000 commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, a number totally 
disproportioned to the actual amount of 
forces. The garrison forces, and the re- 
cruiting service were most improvidently 
managed. It would be found upon calcu- 
lation, that the charge for recruiting was 
equal to 55/. for every man. A totally 
different mode from the present otight to 
be adopted in garrisoning the colonies ; a 
proportion of the force shouldjue raised in 
the colonies themselves. The Govern-* 
ment establishments in the .colonies were 
on a shameful scale. In * Lower Canada, 
the pajpnd emoluments of the Lieutenant- 
Governor amounted to between 9 and 
10 , 000 /. a year : this was a rate extrava- 
gant to a degree of ridicule. In Ceylon, 
the salary and emoluments of the Go- 
vernor were between. 15,000/. and 16,000/. 


a-year. These matters should be sub- 
mitted to a committee ; and members 
should take the trouble to compare the 
expenses of the British with the foreign 
establishments* With respect to the 
Yeomanry, it ought to be placed upon 
some principle similar to that of the Na- 
tional Guard of France. He should now 
move as an amendment, that the estimates 
should lie voted only to the 1st of April, 
1831, for the purpose of referring them 
to a select committee, to inquire how far 
the expenses might he reduced without 
impairing the efficiency of the army. 

Mr. Beaumont said the gallant officer 
had rather tauntingly asked what was the 
necessity of the Army Estimates of such 
an amount. He could tell him that there 
sat an Honourable and learned Member 
to his right, (Mr. O’Connell) who could 
well answer that question. That Honour- 
able Member had said, that if he 1 raised 
Lis right hand, he could put his country 
into a state of rebellion. In his opinion, 
it was owing to that Honourable Mem- 
ber’s violence, that the Army Estimates 
were what they were. 

JVJr. O’Connell thanked the last speaker 
for the meed of his disapprobation, and 
invited him to continue it . he hoped he 
would never confer on him any portion of 
his applause. 

Colonel Sibtliorp the tight there could he 
a saving to the public in calling out the 
pensioners, instead of recruiting. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
it was 'mite apparent that an increase of 
our military force was necessary. With 
respect to other parts of the Estimates, 
there were points on which reductions 
might be made ; but lie appealed to the 
House whether his Right Honourable 
friend who had just entered office could, 
contrary to the opinion of military autho- 
rity, take upon himself at once any deci- 
sive step. Ministers would to the utmost 
of their power reduce them. 

Sir II. Hardinge expressed his concur- 
rence with the Secretary at War as to the 
mode of recruiting the army, wind* was 
V,he cheapest and best mode. He thought 
the present Government deserved great 
credit for their encouragement of the Yeo- 
manry, which was a constitutional force. 
In looking over the Estimates with refe- 
rence to the reductions* in the staff, there 
appeared no more reductions than the of- 
fices of Treasure!: of the Military Asylum, 
and Treasurer of tlie Military College, and 
thought those reductions inexpedient. 

Mr. Spring Rice justified the reductions 
of the treasurerships. 

Mr. Stanley, in reference to the item of 
50,000/. for tfie clothing of the Irish Yeo- 
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iramry, vindicated Government from any 
charge of extravagancy, on account of 
having put that body into a state of effi- 
ciency for active sew/ice. He was aware 
thatw. certain bitterness of spirit might be 
excited amongst a portion of the commu- 
nity by the re- establishment of this body; 
but the truth was, Ministers had only a 
choice of evils. No other alternative was 
before them, if they desired to prevent 
rebellion, and avert the evils of anarchy 
pud revolution. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that if the Yeo- 
manry were inefficient for good, they liad 
been abundantly available for evil, as fu> 
public body had ever been more successful 
in keeping alive party spirit and political 
animosities than this same Yeomanry of 
Ireland. 

Lord F. L. Gower entirely concurred 
in the propositions of the Secretary at 
War. 

Air. Hume said, that in reality, he be- 
lieved the late Government were more 
economical than that now in power ; for 
out of 15,000,000/. for our army, navy, 
and ordnance, at least 8,000,000/. might 
he reduced without detriment to the ser- 
vice. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that it was 
at present only the object of Government 
tmrcuder the peace establishment, which 
had existed for the last three years, or a 
part of that term, effective for public em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Wynn said that some reductions 
had already taken place, and many more 
were in contemplation. The salary of the 
Governor of Ceylon had been reduced 
2,000/. a-year : and there had been a re- 
duction in the salary of the general officer 
at Malta, besides a considerable number 
in the Colonial Department. 

Air. Littleton said that the augmenta- 
tion made at so slight an expense, was 
owing among other causes, to the very 
admirable arrangements which had been 
made in his office l>y the late Secretary at 
War. He thought "that this was only due 
meal of praise to the gallant officer ; for 
iu whatever company he went, he found 
all parties ready to admit the wonderful 
improvements which he had made by his 
activity in his department. 

Mr* Hunt had bqen much amused at the 
laudatory cackle which had passed between 
the present and the late Secretary at War. 
The present Secretary complimented the 
late Secretary, and then to keep the game , 
a going, the late Secretary,* returned the 
compliment to his successor. It ufcs .a 
singular spectacle to see how gentlemen 
U. 8. Joubn. No. 28. AIarch, 1101. * 


who went from the opposition to the mi- 
nisterial side of the Hoy so changed lhei£ 
opinions with their seats, just as if there 
had been some atmosphere about the mi- 
nisterial benches which rendered such a 
change inevitable. 

Lord Aforpetli concurred in the vote, 
because he thought we could not ‘pay too 
dearly for order at home and peace abroad. 
He looked upon the augmentation of our 
military force as a necessary but tempo* 
rarysevil. 

Colonel Davies said that after the pledge 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of retrenchment, he would, with the leave 
of the House, withdraw liis amendment. 

1 lie original motion was carried. 


GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, 
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THE ARAIY. 

Abstract of General Orders, War- 
rants, and Circulars, lately issued, 
which we have not been able to find 
room for. Continued from page BP l, 
Part 11. 1830. 

Nov. 15th, 1880. — Circular stating that 
arrangements have been made with the 
Ordnance Department for supplying hand- 
cuffs to regiments, in the proportion of 
one pair for every troop or company. 

Nov. 20th. — Circular inclosing an 
amended edition of the explanatory direc- 
tions* of J 7th of May, 1828, enlarged by 
the addition of regulations issued subse- 
quently to that date. 

Nov. 80th. — Circular inclosing an ex- 
tract from the Act Otli George IV. cap. 
17- The form of declaration relative fo 
the Protestant Church, to he made by offi- 
cers of the rank of admiral, general, &e. 

Dec. 7th. . — Circular transmitting an 
amended form of voucher for issues of 
money from the military chest. 

Dec. 21st.— Circular cancelling the di- 
rections of July last, which gave one com- 
muted allowance of 27/. for the purchase 
of troop horses, and stating that the for- 
mer regulations of 2(>7. 5s. for each horse 
recruited, together with allowances to the 
dealer, and for travelling expenses of offi- 
cers, to be considered as still in force. 

Dec. 24th. — Alemorandum requiring 
paymasters and acting paymasters to 
transmit witlAheir next pay "list, a state- 
ment of the men who have been in con- 
finement during: |he years 1829 and 1880 ; 
and of such as shall have been sentenced 
to forfeiture of pay, additional payjfceer 
money or liquor money during those 
years. 
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, Dec. &4th.— -Circular annexing' the daily 
rates! of allowances in lieu of forage for 
field and staff officers’ horses. 

Jan. 11th, 1831. — Circular inclosing 
the King’s Warrant fixing the rates of 
regimental pay and allowances. 

Jan. 13th. — Circular respecting allow- 
ances in aid of the first cost of regimental 
books. — — — ■ % 

The following General Order f,o th£ 
Bengal army was published at Calcutta on 
the 6th of September : — * 

No. 173 of 1830.— The Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council is pleased to direct the 
publication of the following General letter 
No. 37 of 1830, from the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, in the Military De- 
partment, under date the 31st March, for 
the general information of the army. 

Par. 1. In our military letter of the 
28th ityay 1828, we directed that officers 
periodically stationed at the Presidency, 
Berh&mpore, and Di impure, should receive 
half batta, with house-jent at the rates 
fixed in 1814, instead of quarters. 

2. We received on the 22nd of Decem- 
ber last, your letter of the 1st of May 
1820, with the memorials of certain offi- 
cers of your establishment, on the subject 
of those orders as promulgated by you on 
the 29th of November 1828. 

3. We Jiave perused those memorials 
with pain and disappointment. There 
prevails in too many of them a tone of 
disrespectful remonstrance, little in ac- 
cordance with that propriety of feeling 
which we thought had been the pride of 
the Bengal army, and inconsistent with 
the principles of military subordination, 
which it is the first duty of officers to 
inculcate and to maintain. 

4. We did not expect that our Euro- 
pean officers would so soon have forgotten" 
the various measures which have of late 
^ears been adopted either by us, or by our 

- intervention; for their advantage and ho- 
nour. We did not expect that the dissa- 
tisfaction exhibited in these memorials 
would, have excited, by an order 

which, partially affecting the allowances 
of a small portion of the army during ra 
tour of service at certain can ton men tK 
forms a part of a measure of military po- 
licy, $nd of a general system of necessary 
economy. f 

5. That order was also consonant with 
■ justice, for our officers have been altoge- 
ther misted in supposing that, either in 
1796 ot in 1801, there was any compact 
between the Court of Directors <und those 
who were theja, or who might thereafter 
engage, in their, military service. 
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6. It is an undoubted right inherent in 
all governments, to augment or reduce 
the allowances of public servants, as the 
circumstances of the mate may require. 

7. The discontinuance of double batta 
in Oude was ordered by us in August 
1801, on grounds of policy as well as eco- 
nomy. On the same grounds, it had been 
abolished by the Bengal Government in 
the previous April. We knew not of 
their act, nor they of our intention. 

8. In their letter of the 28th of May, 
1801, the Bengal Government announced 
to us the substitution of full "batta, for 
half batta and quarters, at certain .sta- 
tions, and they stated that this measure 
rested on economical calculations. 

9. We approved of both measures, hut 
of each on its separate grounds — no con- 
nexion between them ever existed in our 
minds. 

10. But while we thus show the mis- 
apprehension into which many have fallen 
upon this point, and distinctly uphold the 
justice of our recent order, and our in- 
herent right to alter the allowances of our 
officers as circumstances may deem to us 
to require, we at tire same time acknow- 
ledge their clpim to jour favourable and 
indulgent consideration. 

1 1 . We acknowledge their services, and 
we know, that, notwithstanding the tran- 
sient feeling of dissatisfaction which has 
been excited in their minds by misrepre- 
sentation and exaggeration of what has 
been done, and by the most unfounded 
apprehensions for the future, they are 
still prepared on all occasions, loyally to 
perform their duty, and to proceed in their 
accustomed course of military honour. 

12. We are sure that, on Reflection, 
they will feel that it is our duty to take 
an extended view of all the branches of 
all our establishments, and to^devise and 
enforce that system which, Upon full con- 
sideration, may appear best bairn ia ted to 
promote their general interests. 

13. We have yet a farther duty, — that 
of effecting such reductions of expendi- 
ture as may enable us $o conduct our 
affairs without the imposition of new bur- 
thens upon the people 1 of India, or the 
demand of aid from the people of England. 

14. We are satisfied that wejnay obtain 
this object by a finn perseverance' in tem- 
perate measures of economy, and we are 
gratified by the persuasion, that we may 
effect all*that is- required of us without 
diminishing in any degree the efficiency of 
the service,’ or the respectability of our 
officers, which it will be at nil time# our 
first wish to preserve. * 
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15, Your conduct in promulgating and 
enforcing our orders is entirely approved. 

1 (J. We have communicated all the do- 
cuments connected* with this subject to 
the* Duke of Wellington, whom the offi- 
cers of our army must admit to be the 
first authority upon all military matters, 
and who has the farther advantage of 
being practically acquainted with their 
peculiar circumstances. 

17. We are authorized to state that the 
Duke of Wellington and His Majesty’s 
other Ministers, who have also considered 
the question, unanimously concur with 
us, that our orders of May 1820, niiist 
continue to be carried into execution. 

18. You will communicate the whole 
of this letter in general orders to the 
army. 


tom of the service ; and that the offenqe 
committed by the said boy, was sufficient 
to justify the infliction of the aforesaid 
punishment ; and farther, that the order 
for the punishment of the said boy sub- 
sequently given, which appears to have 
led to his jumping overboard, was also 
justified by the misconduct of fhe sajd 
boy ; ,«nd the Court adjudged the said 
‘Captain the Right Hon. Lord William 
Paget to be most fully and most honotyT* 
ably acquitted.” 
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NAVY. 

PROMOTIONS. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

A Court-Martial assembled on board 
his Majesty’s ship St. Vincent, in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, on Saturday the 5th ot 
February, to inquire into the circum- 
stances connected with the punishment 
and death of William Heritage, a boy on 
board his Majesty’s ship North Star, and 
to try Cupt. Lord William Paget for his 
conduct on the occasion. The following 
officers comprised the members of the 
Court .-—Admiral Sir Thomas Foley, Pre- 
sident ; Captains Rurdett, Canges ; Sir 
C Rowley, Wellesley ; Hyde Parker, St. 
Vincent j E. Harvey, Undaunted; H. 
Henhouse, Asia ; Hon. li. S. Dundas, 
Relvitfera ; Lord H. J. Churchill, Tweed, 
Hon. F. W. Grey-* Acteon. 

The Court having been sworn, a letter 
from Mr. Heritage, the father of the boy 
in question, to the Admiral, was read, de- 
scribing the particular circumstances which 
led to thp death of his sou. Then follow- 
ed the evidence of the severul witnesses ; 
when the Court adjourned to the follow- 
ing Monday, 

Sentence of the Court— The Court hav- 
ing re -assembled, and heard the defence 
of Lord Paget, and the evidence he had 
to offer, was of opinion, u That the charge * 
of cruelly flogging the boy Heritage hady 
not been proved against the said Uaptaiir 
the Right IIoi’nLordiW*lfl Hin Paget, but is 
altogether unfounded and malicious, and 
that the death of the said William Heri- 
tage is in no way to he attributed to the 
conduct of his . Lordship. That it has 
been proved to the, Court, that the said 
boy received, during the period of his ser- 
vice on board the North Star, only twelve 
lashes, according to the .established eus- 


C attain — Henry Smith. 

Commander — John Geary. * 

Lieutenants — Mr. P. Blackwood, lately re 
turned from New South Wales, has been » ottfirmed 
in his. rank as Lieutenant of the Success; J. 
O'Grady. 

Pursers — Messis. Robert Barton, William 
Hood, J allies Chimin o, Francis May, William 
Finlay son, Richard Singer, Silas R. Stratton, 
Henry Price, Janies Newnhain, Janies Pinhoru. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Commodore Usher, C.R. is appointed Conunis 
sionei of Bermuda Do^kyaid ; and Capt* Ascough, 
Cnnynissiouei at Jamaica. 

Captain-—' The Hon. G. R. W. lretusis, to 
the Winchester. 

Commanders— Robert Jackson, to the Magni- 
ficent, vice Gill, invalided; J. P. U. Lareom, to 
the Hyacinth; J.T. Warren, to the tlaipy (Act 
mg) ; H. S. Marsham, to the Asia, vice Style ; 
M. Qum, to the Windsor Castle, vice Marsham; 
Thomas Gallwey, to the Ordinary at Chatham, 
vice Gregory, whose three years have expired. 

Lieutenants Allen, to the Hunger; 

Charles Barlow, to the Asia; H. W. Phi noli, to 
the Briton ; E. P. H aisled and 11. Stopford, to , 
the Asia ; Brock, to the Meteoi Steam A easel ; 
lid ward Bev^ui, to the Revenge ; James Harvey, 
to the African Steam Vessel ; the Hon, J. P. 
Kcppel, to the Undaunted; * — * Parsons, to the 
North Star. 

PuKSEd — Lash to the Sp.drVowhawk, 

vice Beal, hivnlidwi. 

Chaplain— ’Die Rev. Edward Winder, to 
the Asia. 

Masters g — Wis®, to the Asia ; T. Payton, 
to the Revenge. 

Sr ro eons— Anderson, to the A*h‘ ; R* 

Espie, Jo the North Star; — Sebeiv, to the 
Eden. 

Ass uftiaKT-Suno eons— D i Harvey, to the St. 
Vincent (Supernumerary) *, M 4 Arthur and J, 

Brown, to the Asia. 
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ROY Ali MARINES AND MARINE 

• ARTILLERY. 

* 

Captain — D. Ballinghall, to the AsU. 

Fieot-'Lieutenant— John Pearce, to 'the Asia. 

BfkcoND-LiBt’TKNANTS — A. Browne and W. 
Lee, R. M. A. to tlie Ganges ; M. Killop and M. 
Deacon, l^M. A. to the Asia ; Charles A. Parker, 
to the Portsmouth Division, vice Pearce, promoted 

ARMY. 

WAR-OFFICE, Feb. 1. 

1st Rdgt. of Life Gds. — Lieut. Thomas Medwin, 
from h. p. of 24th Light Drs. to be Lieut, vice 
George William Fox Lord Kinnaird, who exc. ; 
Corporal Thomas Taylor, to be Regimental Qnar.- 
mait. 

Royal Regt. of Horse Gds.— -Corporal Herbert 
Tamer, to be Regimental Quar.-mast. 

2nd Regt. of Dr. Gds. — James Charles Kear- 
ney, gent., Jo be Cornet, by p. vice Hodge, who 
ret. 

3rd Dr. Gds.— -Lieut. Charles Alexander Shep- 
pard, from 31st Foot, to be Lieut, vice William 
Henry Bowen Jordan Wilson, who ret. upon h. p. 
of the New South Wales Vet. Com. rec. the diff. 

4th Regt. of Light Drs. — William Buckley 
Hinde, gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice Ironside, 
whose app. has not taken place. 

2nd Regt. of Foot. — Ens. Robert Llo>d, to be 
Lieut, without p. vice Harvey, dec. ; Gent. Cadet 
Medwin R. Pinfold, from Royal Mil. Col. to be 
Ens. vice Lloyd. 

17th Ditto.— Lieut. Hairy Carew, from h. p. of 
17th Light Drs. to be Paymast. vice Allsopp, who 
ret. rec. a coin, allow. * 

26th Ditto. — Lieut. Robert James Evelyn Rich, 
to be Capt. by p. vice FitzGerald, who ret, ; Ens. 
A. E. Shelley, to be Lieut, by p. vice Rich. 

29th Ditto. — Ens. William Hemphill, from 66th 
Regt. to be Ens. vice Judgson, who exc. 

31st Ditto. — Lieut. Robert Travers, from h. p. 
of New South Wales Vet. Com. to be Lieut, vice 
Sheppard, app. to 3rd Dr, Gds. 

54th Ditto. — Lieut.-Col. John Reed, from 66th 
Regt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Richard Murray, who 
ret. upon h. p. of Colds. Foot Gds. ; Lieut. Wil- 
liam Broom Farrant, from h. p. of 35th Regt. to 
be Lieut, vice Richard Gcthin Creagh Coote, who 
exc. 

66th Ditto.— Ens. John Launcelot Judgson, from 
2»th Regt. to be Ens. vice Hemphill, who exc. 

68th Ditto. — Lieut.-Col. Thomas Barrow, from 
h. p. of the Colds. Foot Gds. to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Reed/app. to 54lh Foot. 

78th Ditto.— Dugald M ’Neill, gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Mutiro, app. to Royal Regt. of Horse 
Gds. 

92nd Ditto. — Lieut, Robert Pitcairn, from 7th 
Regt. to be Lieut, vice MackrdI; app. to 22nd 
Foot. 

' Brevet.— the undermentioned Cadets, of the 
Hon. East India Compares Service, to have 
temporary rank as 'Ensigns during the period of 
their being placed under the command of Colonel 
‘Pasley/of the RL Bogs, at Chatham, for field in- 


struct ions in the art of sapping and mining: — 
Gent, Cadet Joseph Cunningham, Gent. Cadet 
Thomas Henry Sale, Gent. Cadet Samuel Edgar 
Owen Ludlow, Gent, Cadet William Graham, 
Gent. Cadet Peter Brougham, Gent. Cadet James 
luverarity. 

FEBRUARY 8. 

3rd Regt. of Dr. Gds. — Major Edmund Ri- 
chard Storey, to be Lieut.-Colonel by p. vice 
Holmes, who ret.; Capt. James Maddeu, to be 
Major, by p. vice Storey; Lieut Thomas Arthur, 
to be Capt. by p. vicj^ jHadden; Cornet Matthew 
Ford Beauman, to bcPLieut. by p. vice Arthur ; 
John Hopton, gent, to be Cornet by p. vice 
Boatman. 

1st Ditto.— John Green, gent, to be Vet.-Syr. 
vice William Ryding, who ret. upon h, p. 

7th Regt. of Light Drs. — Richard Lumley, gent, 
to be Cornet, by p. vice Lord Dorchester, prom. 

1st or Gren. Regt. of Foot Gds.— Ens. and 
Lieut. Lord John Douglas Montagu Douglas Scott, 
to be Lieut, and Capt. by p. vice W. O. Stanley, 
who ret. ; Sec. -Lieut. Edward Tucker Hodgson, 
from 87ih Foot, to be Ens. and Lieut, by p. vice 
Lord John Scott. 

1st Regt. of Foot. — Ens. Henry Augustus Danl- 
ton, to be Lieut, by p. vice Stanfoid, who let. ; 
William Mathias, gent, to be Bus. by p. vice 
Dalton. 

fith Ditto. — Ens. Edward C. Gifford, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice King, prom. ; Arthur Edward 
Macdonogh, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Gifford. 

20th Ditto. — Lieut. William Robert Waddell, 
from 47th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Taylor, who exc. 

22nd Ditto. — Lieut. John Poole, to be Capt. 
vice Douglas, dec, ; Ens. David Walsh, to be 
Lieut, vice Poole ; Gent. Cadet John B. Flanagan, 
from Rl. Mil. Col. to be Ens. vice Walsh. 

26th Ditto.— Capt. Hitth Ellis, fioin h. p. 6|Jth 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Robert J. Evelyn Rich, 
who e?c. 

47th Ditto. — Lieut. James Taylor, from 20th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Waddell, who exc. 

50th Ditto. — Andrew Baxter, gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Ross, app. to the 52nd Foot. 

52nd Ditto. — Capt. George Gawler, to be Major, 
by p. vice Cross, prom, in 68th Foot ; Lieut. John 
BentUam, to be Capt. by p. vice Gander; Ens. 
Frederick G. Bull, to be Lieut. by^ftphe Bon- 
tham ; Ens. Robert Ross, from 50 Ui Foot, to be 
Kns. vice Bull. 

68th Ditto. — Major John Cross, from 52nd Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Col. by p. vice Barrow, who ret. 

76th Ditto. — Capt. James Fielding Sweeney, to 
be Major, by p, vice Tredenntck, who ret. ; Lieut. 

\ Gerard Lake Harvey, to be Capt. by p. vice Swee- 
ney; Ens. Gcoige Durnford, to be Lieut by p. 
Wee Harvey ; Henry Gcrrard, gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Durnford. 

8Qth Ditto.— Lieut. James Gallwey, from Ceylon 
Regt. to be Lieut, vice Holt, prom. 

91st Ditto.— Capt. Cornwall Burne, to be Major, 
by P* vice Fraser, prom. ; Lienj. John Thornhill, 
to be Capt. by p. vice Burnt* ; Ens. Charles Baird 
M'Murdo, to be Lieut, by p, vice Thornhill; Alex- 
ander Walker, gent, to be Ens, by p, vice 
M'Murdo; Lieut. Edward Cooper Colls, from 
77th Foot, to be Paymast. vice Heartszoak, dec. 
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(Mh Foot. — Eos. John Campbell, to be Lieut. 
Without p. vice Warton, dec. ; Gent. Cadet Ed- 
ward H. Smith, from Rl. Mil. Col. to be Ens. 
vice Campbell. 

Cnattached.— -To b? Lieut.-Col, of Inf. by p.— 
Major William Fraser, from 91st Foot. 

To be Capt. of Ini, by p.- Lieut. John Wing- 
field King, from 5th Foot. 

Memorandum. — The under-mentioned officers 
have been allowed to retire from the service, by 
the sale of unattached commissions: — • 

Major-Gen. Charles Palmer; Capt. Matthew 
Forsici , b. p. 40th Foot, ^ 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Fi b. 11. 

Corps of R|. Fugs.— Sec.- Lieut. Edwaq) W. 
Darntoiri, to he First Lieut, vice Clavering, dec. 

Ul. Sappers and Miners.-— Sec. Capt. Edward 
Matson, of Corps of Ul. Engs, to he Brig.- Major, 
vice Stanway, who res.; Sec. Capt. Joshua Jebb, 
to be Adjt. vice Matson. 


WAR-OFFICE, Fen. 15. 

Memorandum. — Hi* Majesty lias been pleased 
to command that the 50th Regt. of Foot shall in 
future he styled ** the 50th or the Queen's Own," 
instead of “ the Duke of Clarence's Rcgt. and 
that the faciugs ot th>‘ Rcgt. be accordingly changed 
from black to blue. 

Dt Rcgt. of Life Gds. — Sub-Lieut, and Cornet 
Edward Hammond, to be Lieut, by p. vice Mcd- 
win, who ret.; Lord Charles Pddham Clinton, to 
be Cornel and Sub- Lieut, by p. vice Hammond ; 
Ens. the Hon. James Macdonald, fioin 81st Rcgt. 
to be Comet and Sub-Lieut, by p. vice Nesbitt, 
who ret. 

7th Rcgt. of Dr. Gds. — Siii. Samuel Crozier 
Roe, fiom 2Bth Regl. to be Sing, vice Blake, who 
vet. on h. p. 

1st Rcgt. ot Foot. — Gent. Cadet Alexandei 
Hope, 1 1 oin Rl, Mil. Col. to be Eus. without p. 
vice Waiile, dec. 

Kith Ditto — Lieut. John Wilmot, to be Capt. by 
p. vice Anderson, who ret. ; Ens. George Stour, 
ton, to be Lieut, by p. vice Wilmot; Charles 
Harford, gent, to be Eus. by p. vice Stourton. 

iMrd Ditto. — Lieut. Hugh Parker, from 4«tli 
Foot, jUM>e First Lieut, vice William Richard 
Stivttfrajpjffco let. on h. p. 

-Kith 'Ditto. — Lieut. George Loul Ramsay, to be 
Capt. by p, vice Ellis, who ret. ; Ens. Gerald 
Stephen FitzGerald, to be Lieut, by p. vice Lord 
Ramsay ; Sec.-Licut. William English FitzEdward 
Barnes, from Ceylon Regt. to be Ens. vice Shel- 
ley, prom.; Hew Dalrymple, gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice FitzGerald. p 

28tli Ditto. —Snr. Archibald Campbell Fraseji 
from h.|sof tilth Foot, to be Sorg. vice Roe, app. 
to 7th Dr. Gds. 

4iHh Ditto. — Lieut. Thomas Gibbons, from h. p. 
to lie Lieut, vice Parker, app. to 23rd Foot. 

77th Dltio.— Lieut. Horatio Fenwick, from 55lh 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Colls, app. Payniast. to 
9l»t Foot; Lieut. Rowland Bov an, from 57 th Foot, 
to be Lieut, vice Atkin, prom. ; Ens. and Adjt. 


Matthew Frederick Steele, to have the. rank of 
Licu{. * 

8 1st Foot. — Richard Hale, cent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice Macdonald, app. to lsrftegt. of Life Gds. 

86ih Ditto. — Capt. James Stuart, to be Major, 
without p. vice Richardson, dec. ; Lieut. Philip 
North, to be Capt. vice Stuart; Ens. William 
Francis Theobald, to be Lieut, vice North ; Gent. 
Cadet Hgjry C. Cobbe, from Rl. Mil. Coi. to be 
Ensodce llieobald. 

9dfn DiUo.^fe- Lieut. Alexander Dalgety, from 
h. p. of 80th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Nolan, whose 
app. has hot taken place. 

Ceylon Regt, — Henry Charles Hodgson, gent, 
to be Sec. Lieut, by p. vice Barnes, apj^to 28th 

Hosp. Staff. — Hosp.-Ass. John LofTtus Hartwell, 
from h. p. to be Ass.-Surg. to the Forces, vice 
Macdonnell, app. to 28th Foot. 

Garrisons.— Col. Sir Archibald Christie, of the 
late 1st Rl. Vet. Bat. to be Dcp, Gov. of Stirling 
Castle, vice Lieut.-Gen. Graham, dec. 

FEBRUARY, 22. • 

5th Regt, of Dr. Gds. — Lieut. John Brymer, to 
bo Capt. by p. vice Sir Henry John Scion, who 
ret.; Cornet Samuel M’Call, to bo Lieut, by p. 
vice Brymer ; Lawrence Robert Shawe, gent, to 
be Cornet, by p. vice M'Cali. 

12th Regt. of Foot. — Lieut. Robert Naylor Ho- 
gers, from h. p. of 11th Regt, to be Lieut. Vice 
Robert Carcw, who exc. 

ltith Ditto. — Ens. Francis Crumpe,tobe Lieut, 
by p. vice Hudson, dec.; Gent. Cadet Charles 
llawker, from RL Mil. Col. to be Ens. vice 
Crumpe. 

27th Ditto. — Lieut? William Johnson, from 86th 
Rt^t, to be Lieut, vice Hutchinson, who exc. 

30th Ditto.— Capt. CharlcB Ashmore, fiom h. p. 
to be Capt. vice Henry Jelf, who exc. rec. the 
diff. 

37th Ditto. — Lieut. Richard Heyligcr Creaghe, 
from h. p. of 2 1st Regt. to be Lieut, vice Charles 
Short, who exc. 

40th Ditto. — Ens. Giles Keane, to be Lieut, by 
p. vice Slade, who ret. ; James To ld, gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice Keane. 

40th Ditto. — Ens. Robert Joseph Edmonds, to 
be Lieut, without p. vice Smith, app. to fifth 
Regt. ; Gent. Cadet Jdhn T T. Mackenzie, from 
Rl. Mil. Col. to be Ens. vice Edmonds. 

60th Ditto. — Lieut. Brutus ASmltlus Sobrel 
Hutchinson, from 27th Rcgt. to he Lieut, vice 
Johnson, who exc. 

87th Ditto. — William Boyd, gent, to be Sec.- 
Licut. by p. vice Hodgson, app. to 1st or Gren. 
Rcgt. of Foot Gds, 

03rd Ditto.— Major Henry Arthur Magenta, 
from h. p. to be Major, vice John Allen, who exc. 
rec. the diff. 

1st West India Regt. — Eus. Luke Smith O’Cou 
nor, to be Adjt. vice Delomel, who rear the Ad- 
jutancy only. 

Commissariat Department. — Dep. Ass. Com,- 
Gcn. John lr\Jne, u> be Ass.-Cotn.-Gen. to the 
Forces. * 



TABULAR VIEW 

Ulthe Pay and Allowances of the Honourable East India Company’s Forces* in Sonaut, Madras, or Bombay Rupees 

(2s. 6d.) for a Month of 30 days. 
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WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. 

BENGAL MILITARY FUND. 
Pensions to WIdows (during their Widowhood). 


HANK. j 

Iivlmiia 
Per Month. 

In England 
Per AnnAm. 

Widovfeof a Colonel or Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 

Widows of Lieutenant-Colonels and*a£embers of the Medical Board 
Widows of Majors, Chaplains, and Sap&?ntend|pg Smgeous 

WidowB of Captains and Surgeons 

Widows of Lieutenants and Assistant-Surgeons ... 
Widows of Cornets, Second-Lieutenants, add Ensigns 

M 

Rs. A. P. 
228 2 0 
182 8 0 
130 14 0 

HI 4 0 

82 8 0 

60 0 0 

£ s. d. 
342 3 0 
273 15 0 
205 6 3 
136 17 tf 

03 15 0 

75 0 0 


MADRAS MILITARY FUND. 

Pensions to Widows during their Widowhood, and to Children of each Class and Condition. 


Classes. 

Description of Annuitants, the Widows accord- 
ing to the Regimental Rank of their Husbands, 
the Children accoiding to their Age and the 
Parents they have lost. 

Full Pen- 
sion. 

Deducted 
Amount of 
Loid Clive’s 
Pension. 

Nett Pension 
payable by 
the Military 
Fund. 


* WIDOWS. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1. 

Of a Colonel or Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 

350 0 0 

114 1 3 

235 18 0 


Lientenant-Colonei, Archdeacon, and Member 





of the Medical Board 

300 0 0 

01 5 0 

208 15 0 

3. 

Major, Chaplain of 10 years’ standing, and 





Superintending Surgeon 

250 0 0 

08 8 0 

181 11 3 

4. 

Captain, Chaplain under 10 years* standing, and 





Surgeon ..... 

182 10 0 

45 12 0 

130 17 0 

5. 

Lieutenant and Assistant-Surgeon 

125 0 0 

22 10 3 

102 3 0 

0. 

Cornet, Second-Lieutenant, and Ensign 

100 0 « 

18 5 0 

81 15 0 


CHILDREN HtVINU LOST ONE PARENT. 




1. 

Under 6 yeai 3 of ago .... 

20 0 0 

— 

20 0 0 

2. 

Between 6 and 12 > ears of age 

30 0 0 



30 0 0 

3, 

Above 12 until 21*, for boys, and for girls for 





whom the donation may not have been paid 

40 0 0 

— 

40 0 0 


CHILDREN HAVING LOST BOTH PARENTS. 




1. 

Under 6 years of age .... 

30 0 0 

— 

30 0 0 

2 . 

Between 6 and 12 years of age . 

45 0 0 


45 0 0 

3. 

Above 12 until 21 for boys, and for girls for 





whom the donation may not have been paid 

00 0 0 

— 

1 00 0 0 


N.B. Girls for whom the donation may have been paid will be entitled to a continuance of their 
pension until marriage or death, according to their condition in regaid to parents. 


BOMBAY MILITARY FUND. 

Pensions to Widows during the Widowhood, and to Children of each Class and Condition. 


HANK. 

Full 

Pension. 

Deducted 
Amount of 
Lord Clive’s 
Pension. 

Nett Pensim 
payable by 
the Military 
Fund. 

Widow of a Colonel or Lieut.-Colonel Commandant 

£ s, d. 

£ ». d. 

£ s. d. 

456 5 0 

114 1 3 

342 3 0 

Lieut.-Colonel or Member of Medical Board 

365 0 0 

01 a 0 

273 15 0 

Major, Superintending Surgeon, Senior Chaplaituand 
Chaplain above 10 years* standing (if subscribing in 


this class) . . . . , 

273 15 0 

08 8 0 

205 6 3 

Captain, Chaplain under 10 years* standing, and Surgeon 

182 10 0 

45 12 6 

136 17 6 

Lieutenant and Assistant-Surgeon . . • 

125 0 0 

22 16 3 

102 3 0 

Cornets and Ensigns . 

100 0 0 

18 5 0 

61 15 0 

Children, without distinction of rank, if bereft of both 



their parents, under 7 years old . 

30 0 0 


30 0 0 

From 7 to 10 years old 

45 0 0 

— 

45 0 0 

From 10 to 18 years old * 

60 0 0 



60 0 0 

If bereft of one parent only, under 7 years old 

28 0 0 



20 0 0 

From 7 to 10 years old . 

30 0 0 


30 0 0 

From 10 t<yH8 years old .... 

40 0 0 

— 

40 0 o 
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ANNALS OP THE BRITISH ARMY. 


1804 . 

War with 
Franco, Holland 
and Spain. 


(Principal Staff at Head-Quarters. 


Principal Commanders-in-Chief, and 
Governors abroad. 


Sccretary-at-War. — Right Hon. Charles] 
•Braggc Bathurst. 

Right Hon. William Dundas, from 
19th May. 

Captain-General and Commafider-iiff 
Chief, Field-Marshal H. R. H. the 
Duke of York, K.G. # 

Adjutant-General. — Major-Qen, Harry 
Calvert. 

Quartor-Master-Goneral.-*~Major-Gen. 
Robert Brownrigg. 

Master-General of the Ordnance. — 
John Earl of Chatham, K.G. 

Lieut.-General of the Ordnance,—- Gen.j 
W. Viscount Howe, K. B. 

Gen. Sir Thomas Trigge, K.B. from 
22 November. 


East Indies.- f ^"t-Gen. Gerard Lord! 
t Lake. . 


S T orth America. 


f Lient.-Gen. P, Hun- 
l ter. 


Jamaica. — /L»eut.-Gen. George Nt»-[ 
\ gent. 

f Major-General Sir 

_ , . , _ J Charles Green, Kt, 

Leeward Islands.—^ Uout> aif wu 

^ liain Myers, Bart. 

Mediterranean. — Gen. Hon. H. E. Pox, 

Gibraltar.— Major-Gen. Jas. Drummond. 

Ceylon. — Major-Gen. D. D. Wemyss, 


Total Number of Troops maintained by the Country, including 1 
Militia and Fencibles . . . . . ./ ^8,149* 

Foreign Cuips 1*2,559 

Gari ison Companies f iu the West Indies and America . , 311 


201,010 { 

D1ST1U BUTION OF THE REGULAR FORCES. 

Great Britain and Ireland 120,039 

Plantations, Gibraltar, Mediterranean, and New South Wales 38,030 

East Indies (live regiments ot Drag tains and seventeen regiments of Foot) . . 22,897$ 

Militia — South Britain 72,351 

Cornwall and Devon Miners 309 

Militia — Noith Britain 14,11-1 

Militia— Ireland 22,857 

Fencible Infantry 250 

Total 109,047 


MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS AND OCCURRENCES, ANI) CHRONOLOGICAL 
EVENTS OF THE ARMY. 

January 18. The English settlement of Gorce, on the coast of Africa, taken by a French force 
under the command of the Chevalier Malic, which effected a landing op the rocks to the east side of 
the town, where the surf raged with the least violence, and having overcome the small force which 
Colonel Frazer, the commandant, had posted there, succeeded in penetrating through the town, and 
in surprising the main-guard, of which they gained possession, though with severe loss, and iu the course 
of the day reduced Colonel Frazer to the necessity of capitulating ; the force of the English beiug 
reduced to twenty-five white men, and that of the euemy being considerably augmented by the landing 
of the whole strength of the expedition, which had been fitted out at Cayenne for this purpose.}} 
February 4. The fortress of Gwalior surrendered to a» force under Brig.-Gen. H. White, f of the 
East India Company’s service. “ The Commander-in Chief has great satisfaction in publishing his 
high sense of the distinguished services of the de^fehment employed in the redaction of the fortress of 
Gwalior, throughout the whole of this arduous and important service,** which claims his Excellency’s 
best thanks and warmest acknowledgments.” 


* Exclusive of the India Forces, amounting to 22,897. 

A. P ? r "l ed - . frora Europetta floWleri adjudged to serve abroad, and from other European sohlieis 
unfit for farther active duty in the field. 

X Expense £.16,813,531 8s. 5d. 

$ Exclusive of recruiting troops and companies in Great ifritaln, amounting to 583. 

| Recaptured by the British on the 8lh March following, m Naval Annals. 

1i Afterwards Major-General and K.C.B. 

## In December 1803, the force under Brig.-Gen. White had been detached fiom the main army 



*426 annals of the British* army. 

MarcV 28. Several regiments of Irish militia volunteered to serve in Great Britain. 

‘April 18. A force of 4000* men, under L B rig. -Gen. Munson, -was detached by Lord Lake from hit* 
main army, to watch the motions of Holkar, in concert with the Jeyporc government. 

May 3. The thanks f of Parliament were unanimously voted, to the Mai quia Wellesley and the 
civil and military otTiceis in India, as well as to the army, for the splendid victories recently obtained 
in that quarter. The votes to the military otiicers were thus stated : — “ Gen. Gerard Lake, Com- 
mander in-Cbief of his Majesty’s and the Hon. Company’s forces in India, for the eminent judgment, 
active spirit, ami invincible intrepidity, manifested by him iu the command of the army .” — u Major- 
Gen. the fion. Frederick St. John, for. his courage and steadiness iu seconding the etlorls of the Com- 
mauder-in-Cluei.’’ — “ Major-Geu. the H&v, Sir Arthur Wellesley, for the many important, brilliant, and 
memorable services achieved by him in corthnandof the separate army within the Deccan, the several 
officers employed, &c. &c.”J — 5. Surinam sui rendered to a military and naval force under Major-Gen. 
Sir Chailes Green, and Commodore S. Hood. This expedition sailed from Batb.ulocs ; on the 26th April 
the squad ion came to anchor about ten miles^oft the mouth of the river Surinam ; and on the follow- 
ing day a corps of 000 men, under Brig.-Gcn. Maitland, was detached to effect a landing at the War- 
appa Creek, about ten leagues to the eastward of the Surjnam river, where the enemy occupied a post. 
The same day Biig.-Oen. Hughes, with the 64th regiment, took possession of Braam’s Point, after 
some slight resistance from the fort which defends the cntiance of the river ; and on that and the fol- 
lowing day the greater part of the fleet anchored iu the liver. The Dutch Governor being now sum- 
moned, after some short delay, refused to surrender. On the 20th two hundred soldiers and seamen, 
under Brig,-Gen. Hughes, were sent to try for a practicable route through the woods, to come to the 
rear of the forts Leyden and Frederici, which formidable defences of the river it was considered unad- 
visable to attack iu front. 'Hie foice landed and proceeded, led by Negro guides ; and after a labori- 
ous march* of five houis, by paths always difficult, lint then almost impassable from heavy rains, it 
arrived in the rear of Frederici battery, which was immediately assaulted and taken, the enemy flying 
to Fort Leyden, first setting fire to the powder-magazine, by which a few Biilish officers and men 
were severely wounded. A repetilion of the same gallantry at Fort Leyden was attended with similar 
results. The success of Brig.-Gcn. Maitland’s division, in effecting a landing at the Warappa Creek, 


to get possession of the province of Gohud, then in the hands of the Mahrattas; and in prosecu- 
tion of this service, the capture of Gwalior, the Gibraltar of the East, which, from its natural strength, 
was for ages considered secure against any open attack, became the object of primary attention. 
Brig.-Geu. White, conscious that if Gwalior tell, all the subordinate fort leases would speedily sur- 
render, dctei mined to strike at the point at once. From the fixed and general persuasion that the 
guns from the upper fort would speedily dislodge or destroy any who should be so desperate as to 
lodge themselves in the town, which went round the rock, no enemy had ever attempted the enter- 
prize. The experience, however, which the Brig.-Gencral had had in the sieges of droog, or hill forts 
in the former Caruatic and Mysore wars, corivincing him that the apprehension was ill founded ; lie 
determined to attack the city by surprise. Accordingly batteries were erected, and a practicable 
breach made in the only part of the fortress that was toot impregnable, when it surrendered. This 
success was speedily followed by the surrender of Gohud and Doudpoor, and of all the numerous subor- 
dinate forts, and the retreat of the Mahrattas from every part of the province. 

* Of this number about 3000 were Native troops. A body of irregular horse, under Lieut. Lucan, 
and the Barcclch Nabob, also co operated with this detachment. Lieut. Lucan had been for some 
time an adventurer, and employed by the Native Powers, but joined the English army on the com- 
mencement of the Mahratta war : he was a bold, enterprizing officer, and his coips was well adapted 
to this mode of service. 

+ In proposing these thanks, the Minister, Lord Castlereagh, observed, that “ as to the victories 
which had been obtained, nothing could be more splendid or more important. The army and the ter- 
ritory of Scimlh weie completely conquered in the course of three months; and such had been the 
exertions used iu the war with Scindia, in which we brought into the field no less than .W,fl 00 men. 
Besides the importance of the conquests which those victories had gained us, they were peculiarly 
important as adding to our glory as a military nation. Iie believed many of the exploits performed 
by our troops in India had been full as brilliant as any tiling done on the Continent last war, and our 
Indian victories added to the renown our armies had gained in Egypt.” 

1 Peculiar honours were also granted in this ye^ to the general officers in chief; Gen. Lake, with 
great distinction, was advanced to the Peerage ; and, in the most complimentary manner possible, 
Major-General the Hon. A. Wellesley, was created Vi extra Knight of the Bath ; which honours were, 
as usual, with the most liberal and exalted feelings, promulgated in public orders by the Governor- 
General, Captain-General, and Commander-in-Chief. The troops, moreover, were permitted to bear 
the appellationgfcof the chief actions with the enemy on their colours and appointments. In trans- 
mitting the resolutions of the House of Commons to the Marquis Wellesley, the talented Speaker, the 
late Lord Colchester, observed, “ I cannot refrain from bearing testimony to the sentiments of uni- 
versal admiration with which this nation has heard of the heroic achievements of their brave country- 
men in the East, and "the rapid succession of their triumphs throughout the wide extent of one short 
campaign, planned, executed, and coinaemorated in a manner which, at the same time that it raises 
a splendid and lasting monument of our military glory, must teach surrounding nations to stand in 
dread of our arms, and materially contribute, at this eventful period, to the strength and security 
tfery part orbitr empire.” 
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was equally complete. By these operations the junction between the latter corps and the main arrqy 
could always be effected, and the command of the finest p#rt of the colony was secured. On the ird 
May# Brig.-Gen. Maitland having overcome every obstacle, came up the Commercial River, and was 
reinforced by a detachment from the main body. On the next day he approached Port Amsterdam, 
defended by eighty pieefs of ordnance, and when on the point of investing this fortress, a flag of trace 
arrived with proposals to surrender on terms of capitulation. The fort was In consequence taken pos- 
session of, and with it the whole of the Colony. ** It is a very pleasing part of my dnty to state the 
names* of those officers, whose situations enabled them to come forward with dl&tingulstyfd honour 
and credit to themselves." — Dispatch. — 15. Lleut.-Col. DoiUpKast India Company's army, in com- 
mand of a detachment, reduced the Fort of Rampoora. ‘iff he judgment and skill with which the 
attack was planned, and ihc gallantry with which tile assfnlt was led by Col. Don in person, reflect 
the highest credit on the abilities, courage, and professional knowledge of that meritorious officer." — 
General On turns. 9 

June 5. Mr. Pitt brought forward his plan (the Additional Foreef Act) For the military defence of 
the country. — The Fort of Hinglaiizghur, belonging to Holkar, was attacked and carried by assault 111 
a gallant manner, by a Native battalion, urgler Major Sinclair, belonging to Brig.-Gen. MonsoiPs 
detachment.! 

July 8. Brig. On. Mon son’s detachment commenced Us retreat from Goorah, leaving Lieut. 
Lucan $ with some Mahratta cavalry, under Bapoo Scindia, and the irregulars of the Barectch Nabob, 
to protect the rear. 

August 24. Brig.-Gen. Monson's detachment, with the exception of the second battalion Second 
reserve regiment, having ciossed the liannass river, that corps under Major Sinclair, was attacked by 
the enemy.|| The Major repeatedly charged the enemy, but at length overpowered by numbers, hts 


* Bilg.-Geus. Maitland and Hughes; Lieut.-CoJL Sheploy ; Major Wilson, of the artillery} Majot 
Robertson, acting Adjt. Gen. ; acting Commissary-Gen . Glasfurd; Capt. M’Geachy, Assist. Quart. 
Mast.-Gcn.; Capt. Drummoml, (JOtb regiment. 

t This force wa«t raised for five years, and not liable to be called out for foreign service. It was an 
auxiliary force to assist the regular anny, and formed a stock from which the army could be recruited. 
By being joined to the regular regiments as second battalions, the intercourse arising from such con- 
nection induced a very considerable number of the men to extend their services by volunteering for 
the regular army. 

t This detachment advanced iuto the province of Malwa, to a position fifty miles to the southward 
of the Mokundra Pass; but in the beginning of July, Holkar having advanced with a very powerful 
force of cavalry, artillciy.and infantry, the Brig.-Gcneral ordered his detachment to move towards the 
Company's territories. The periodical rains had now set in with unnsuai*violcnce, and the detach- 
ment wub soon obliged to abandon all its guns and stores, which fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The sufferings of the troops from want of piovisions, exposure to the rains, and the incessant pressure 
of the enemy harassing their march, were most trying and severe ; but they continued their retreat, 
under accumulating distresses and disasters. 

$ When this disastrous retreat was ordered, the fate of the gallant Lucan (see a former note) was 
sealed. His insti actions were to remain on the ground until the following morning with 2000 horse 
and six gailopeis, while the detachment made the best of their way through the Mokundra Pass. 
Lucan, aware of his fate, took leave of his brother officers, to several of whom he made known the 
ciders he had received. In a few hours he was attacked by 20,000 horse ; this force he beat off white 
his ammunition lasted ; and after repeated charges, and a loss of 400 killed, himself wounded, and a 
part of his force, under Bapoo Scindia, gone over to the enemy, and the disparity of mgnbers preclud- 
ing all hope of victory, the few remaining endeavoured to retreat. The Barectch Nabob likewise be- 
haved most gallantly, supporting Lucan to the last, and fell with him, after receiving several wounds, 
into the hauds of the enemy. ' Lucan died a short time after in Ilolkar's camp. 

|| When Major Sinclair perceived he could not cross, owing to the heavy lire of the enemy, he faced 
about, and iu conjunction with the pickets charged the enemy’s guns, and succeeded in getting pos 
session of eleven of them. Just as he was, with his own hand, planting the British colours on the 
enemy's guns, he received a shot in his knee, which brought him ami the colours to the ground } this 
the enemy perceiving, they made a last effort, and came down in such numbers with drawn swords; 
that our men being faint, worn out, and broken, by* Urn nature of the ground, amongst ravines, they 
could not stand against such a disparity of number, but were obliged to fall back, and the enemy's 
guns now opening upon them with grape, they wife compelled to relinquish the guns they had cap 
tmed, and at the same time the enemy's horse getting round, the remainder of the detachment were 
compelled to make the best of their way to the ford to effect their escape if possible. On reaching 
the ford, a number of horsemen dashed in after them, and stood in s cluster, finishtng^khat they had 
begun, the destruction of the party, who either were drowned, or fell by the spears and swords of the 
enemy. In this affair the second battalion second regiment was almost annihilated — only one officer, 
Lieut. Jones, survived, having been wounded and carried off the field early In the actiou. All the 
officers who were on picket were likewise wounded, and the loss was from 6 to 760 killed and wonnd- 
ed. Brig.-Gen. Monson was in the heat of the action the wffole of the time, and behaved in a most 
brave and exemplary manner, and did not cross until the day was completely lost. He was wounded, 
and all his staff killed or drowned. A more gallant character than the Brlg.-General was not involved 
in this disastrous reticat: that he advanced farther than he should have done there can bcUttlq, 
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gallant companions were obliged to yield to their fate, and scaled their service to the state with their 
lives ; very few, either officers or men, hiring able to escape. The remainder of the detachment con* 
tinned to retreat, snrroundcd by large bodies of the enemy's horse, and sustaining and repelling the 
frequent charges, with a degree of resolution and firmness which could not be surpassed by any 
troops.— 28. On the plains of Hindowu, the country being particularly favourable for the o pension* 
of cavalry, the detachment was charged by 20,000 horse ; but the cool intvepidity of the troops pre- 
served their honour and their lives. Not a musket was fired till the enemy was within a few paces, 
when many of them fell close to the ranks, and a few individuals finished their career within the Hi U 
tish square.* — 80. The gallant remaisjs of this unfortunate detachment (after a retreat of 350 miles) 
arrived alt Agra. “ Although 1 cannot sufficiently lament the unfortunate turn affairs have taken with 
this detachment, or the circumstances which led \o them, still i feel it iny duty to represent to your 
Lordship, that both officers and men of the detachment, on every occasion iu which they were ac- 
tually engaged with the enemy, maintained the superiority of British discipline, and showed the utmost 
steadiness and gallantry ; and should an opportunity occpv of leading against the enemy those who 
remain,! shall place the fullest confidence in their attachment and approved bravery and experience .’*t 

October 7. The enemy commence the siege of Delhiy defended by Lieut.-Cols. William Bnrn,t and 
D*Ochterlony,§ of the East India Company’s service. The besiegiug forces was 10,000 Infantry, 80041 
cavalry, and 100 pieces of cannon, under the command of Hurnaut Bapoo Scittdhi and Ushrup Beg. 
The Company's force consisted of the 2d battalion 1 4th, four companies of the 17th, two Tellinga bat- 
talions, (300 men each) and three Nujeeb battalions, about 800 men in the whole. — 15. The enemy 
forced to abandon the siege of Delhi. “ The zeal, courage, and thinness, which were manifested by 
the whole of the officers and troops, the patience and cheerfulness with which they underwent the 
uncommon fatigues to which they were exposed during the siege, and the intrepidity and steadiness 
they unifoimly displayed when immediately engaged with the enemy, reflect the highest honour and 
credit on both officers and men.”||— • Gunkral Orders. — 31. Loid Lake, with three regiments of 
British, and three regiments of Native cavalry, two Eui opean flank companies, and two battalions 
and a half of Native infantry, quitted the army f at Muttra, and commenced his march after llolkar 
who had entered the Dooanb, and threatened to lay waste the whole country. 

November 13. Major-Gen. Frazer attacked the artillery and infantry of Holkar, near the fortress 
of Deeg, and obtained a most equal victory. The force of the enemy amounted to twenty fouv batta- 
lions of infantry, a body of irregular horse, and ICO pieces of ordnance. He was driven from a posi- 
tion of the greatest strength, and defeated** at the point of the bayonet. “ This battle was as severe, 
attended with as complete success, and achieved by gallantry and coinage, as ardent as have marked 
the conduct of any army, entitling all engaged to the thanks and admiration of their country.** — Dim 
patch.— 17. After a march unequalled for celerity, Lord Lake surprised the enemy’s camp at Fm- 
ruckabad, and defeated him with the loss of nearly 5000 men left on the field. Molkai’s army was 
estimated at 15,000 hoisc^hile the British cavalry did not exceed 1800 mounted men, who engaged 
under the disadvantage of having inarched Sfi miles within the 24 horns preceding the action. llolkar 
himself escaped with great difficulty .1+ 


doubt ; but he was encouraged thereto by two important objects of reliance, both of winch failed him, 
and over which he had not the shadow of control ; first, the co-operation of a considerable body ot 
troops from Bombay, under Colonel (the late Lieut.-Gcn. Sir John) Murray ; and second, the defec- 
tion of the Kotah Government, on which he had mainly relied for supplies. The brave Sinclair was 
an officer of great merit, and highly respected in the army for his amiable character. 

* When the smoke and dust cleared away, the men cheered their officers on the result of this de- 
termined effort* on the part of the evening, and hoped they would repeat their attempt; but though a 
fine plain presented itself during the whole of the day’s maich, the enemy showed no stomach for 
such another reception, until the evening, when, with the aid of large bodies of freebooters from the 
lulls, they made another trial, but with no better success. 

1 Letter fiom Lord Lake to the Governor-General. 

I Afterwards Major-General. 

I Afterwards Lieutenant-General and G.C.B. 

|| The walls of Delhi are upwards often miles In circumference, the whole much decayed, and never 
intended either for defence, or to be defended. The small force within has already been stated ; and 
the defence, therefore, under all the circunistnnSiiS of the time, and the paucity of troops and means, 
was of the highest military character and political importance, and reflected great honour on nil con- 
cerned. By it the sea i of empire and the royal rnnily were secured from the hands of a victorious 
and ferocious enemy. On the 18th Oct. Gen, Lake arrived with the Grand Army at Delhi. 

* During Lord Lake's absence, this army, under a combined and masterly operation, most skilfully 
planned by hlf Lordship, and catf’ied into effect by Gen. Frazer, defeated the enemy's infantry under 
the walls of Decg, see 13th November. 

** This victory was, however, dearly purchased, by the death of the brave and gallant Gen. Frazer, 
who was mortally wounded. He was interred at Muttra, on the 25flrNov. « the last sad honours due 
to his rank having been paid by that part of the army which he had so lately led to victory and to 
glory." " 

If Tills signal and decisive victory proved of incalculable advantage to the public interests ; it 
the whole of the Dooaub from being laid waste ; it evinced the superiority <if the British arms ; and 
Hbhowed to the natives that the boasted rapidity of the Mahratta horse could bc outdone by our cavalry. 

Notwithstanding 
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December — . Lord Lake stormed and carried the fortress of Deeg.* 


* OBITUARY, 1804. 

March 19. General Sir Williaui Fawcett, t K.B. Colonel of the 3d Regiment of Dragoon Guards, 
and Governor of Chelsea College. 

May 17. General the Right Hon. Eyre Massey, Lord Clarlna,} Colonel of the 27th IJoot, and 
Governor of Limerick. . _ 

July 7. General Anslie, Colonel of the 13th Foot, and Iinitenant-Governor of the Scilly Islands. 
August 24. Major-General Ross, M. P. for HoAham.* 

September 10, General Sir Robert Laurie, Bart. Colonel of the 8th Dragoons, and M. P. for 
Dumfries. 4 

November 13. At the battle of Deeg, Major-General Frtzer. 

December 30. General Patrick Tonyn, Colonel of the 58th Foot, and late Governor of the Pro. 
vines of East Florida, aged 80. # 


Notwithstanding these splendid successes, the war in India was most unexpectedly protracted by the 
treacherous defection, at this period, of the Rajah of Bbnrtpoor. 

* The remains of Holkar’s army, on the fall of Deeg, retreated to Bhurtpoor, (the only place of 
consequence which now remained in the hands of the enemy) its siege will appear iSi the annals of the 
succeeding year. 

t His manners were formed with equal strength and softness ; and to cooluess, intrepidity, and ex- 
tensive military knowledge, he added ull the requisite talents of a man of business, and the most per- 
severing assiduity, without the least ostentation. When a Lieutenant in the Foot Guards, he trans- 
lated from the French and German several military works: he served in Flanders: with great distinc- 
tion in Germany, under Gen. Elliot and the Marquis of Granby, in the Seven Years’ War: and he was 
selected to settle many of the concerns of the war in Germany. In the course of- his services he held 
various distinguished situations; but the honours paid to his memory by the Prince of Wales, the Royal 
Dukes, and some of the most eminent characters in the kingdom who attended his funeral, bear the 
most ample testimony to his merits as a man and a soldier. 

} He served for 70 years, great part of which he was actively employed, and in consideration of Ids 
services, he had conferred on him the dignity of the Peerage. In 1745, he was wounded at the battle of 
Cuiloden ; he was at the head of the grenadiers who stormed and took the Hnvnnnah, where he was 
again wounded ; also at the taking of Martinico. He was one of the last of Gen. Wolfe’s companions. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Leainiugton Priory, the Lady of Com. G. 
Baker, R, N. ot a daughter. 

At Finsbury, near Bath, the Lady of Capt. 
Featiug, R. N. of a daughter. 

Jan. 18. At Wakering, Essex, the Lady of 
Lieut. J. Knapman, II. N. Coast Guard Station, 
of a son. 

Jan. 29th. At the Admiralty, the Lady of the 
Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart. First Lord 


Feb. 12th. In Bellevue Teirace, South sc a, the 
Lady of Capt. Clements, R. M. of a son. 

Feb. ltith. In Brunswick Square, London, the 
Lady of Lieut. Huftam, R.N. of a daughter. 

At Dunstable House, Richmond, the Lady of 
Capt. Sir H. t*. Baker, Bait. R. N., C. B. of a 
daughter. 

In Bolton strcet, (he Lady of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, K., C. H. of a daughter. 

MARRIED. 


of the Admiralty, of a daughter, 

Jan. 29th. At Hammersmith, the Lady of In December last, by special licence, at Rosia 
Major Moore, h. p.,l4th Foot, of a still born child. House, Gibraltar, Commander Charles Smith, 
Jan* 3lst. At Bath, Lady Charles Spencer R. N. to Eliza, eldest daughter of John Slight, 
Chm chill, of a daughter. *Esq. Naval Officer ant) Agent Victualler at that 

At Newport Pagnell, the Lady of Lieut. G. place. The bride was given away by Capt. F. N. 
Morris, R. N. of a son. 9 Coffin, of, H. M. S. Giuneesler, 

At Kinsale, the Lady of Capt. Weyland, 05lh At Inner Leveu, Commander David Audftrson, 
regiment, or a son. R. N. to Jean, daughter of theiate David Andei - 

At Wadstray House, near Dartmouth, the Lady son, Esq. of hiiMajesty’s Custom*, 
of Capt. Thomas Forrest, C. B., R. N. of a son. Jan. 24th. At Aylesford Church, Bryan Hig 
Feb. 1st. At Greenwich, the Lady of Lieut. J. gins Blake, Esq. of the 4th Light Dragoons, to 
White, R.N. of a eon. * Caroline Elisabeth, youngest daughter of Charles 

Feb. 7th. At Ray, near Maidenhead, the Lady Milner,, Esq. of Preston Hall, in the County of 
of Capt. Sir John PhUUmore, Kt., R. N„ C. B. of Kent. * ' 

ft aon, Jan. 25th. At Edinburgh, Capt. F. Blair, R.N. 

Feb. 121h. In London, the Lady of Lieut, to Miss Cheape. 

Tudor, 50th Reglmcut, of twin daughter. * ^n. 2Gth, Lieut. John Robinctt Baker, R.$^. 
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t<f OMUetMw/elcleit daughter' of Thomas Oxley, 
or KHllney, Esq. county Dublin. 1 

In the Cathedral Church, Derry, Capt. Hubert 
Sinclair Hay, R.N. second son of Robert Hay, 
Esq, Of^Chatterfield, East Lothian, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of Andrew Krtd.v, Esq. of V rehen, in 
’.Sifc, coujjktyof Derry. . 

* Caitf, A?Mason,TLN. to Anne, widow of the 
* lade. Colonel G. Arnold. , 

,, Fob. 2nd. At StfMarylebonc Church ,l.qudon M 
‘ Lleqr. G.H. Wood, late of the 07th Regiment, to 
' Margaret, eldest daughter of the Tate J. Christian, 
Esq. , ° 

At.WattrTord, Lieut. A. P, Walnewright, 50th 
Bugimeut; to Mbs Helen Ilogcl, of that city. 1 
Feb. 0r»h Commander Fiancis James Lewi*, 
R.N. son of the late Ment.-Gcn. Lewis, to Anne, 


“Nov. 11th. Campbell, h. p.-43rd Foot, drowned 
in Loch Tarbert. 

Dec. £lst. Cotter, h; p, 21st Dragoons. 

Jan. fcsth, 1831. C. H. ^liXjGienatlier Guards, 
Ldidon. e f 

Dec. 8th, 1830. Ensign Wright, late 0th Royal 
Veteran Battalion, at Forres. 

Jan. 44th, 1831. Paymaster McLeod, h. p. 23th 

Foot. ■ ’ , fff " ■ , * 

Qt.^aTKH-MASTiinS. 

Dec. 20th, 1830. Lowrey, h. p. Berwick Fen* 
cible Cavalry. * 

Dw. 22nd. Mon nt ford, li. p. Princess Of 
Wales's Felidble Cavaliy* 

Dec. 3Uf. Hughes, h. p. Oxford Feftdblc 
Cavhlry. 

Nov. ldth, 1830. Apothecary Hey land, B'tr- 


"second daughter of the lateWilUSm Laud,F.?q. 
of Hayne Ropsc^ Sjlverion. 

- Feb. 3rd. At Kin loch, Perthshire, Lieut. J. N. 
Jarvis, Esq. R.N .40 Miss Campbell, daughter of 
John Campbell, Escj. of Ntalocbs' “ 

At HaiVy Cottage, near Langs, B. "Coin. 
William Geoige Carlile Kent, R.N. to Susannah 
Elizabeth, tliirit daughter of the late John Ratfkin, 
Esq. of Greenock. 

Feb. 10th. At Kilfetman Church, Capt. Rich- 
ard Story, 1st West India Regiment, to Eliza, 
second daughter of Staudi&h O’Grady Benlutf, 
Esq, of Tankerville, county Coik. „ 

Feb. 11th. Major-General Sir Thomas Bcyncl I, 
Bart, and K.C.B. to Lady Elizabeth Pack, sister 
to tlie late' and aunt to the proeut Marquis of 
Waterford. Her Ladyship is fhe relict of the 
late Major-General Sir Denis Pack, K C.ll. Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Plymouth, who died in 1823. 
DEATHS. 
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LlXirrttNANT-GIiNFUALS. 

Nov. 30th, 1830. Buchanan, late Royal lush 
Artillery. ,, 

Jan. 7tb, 1831. Seward, Roy al Artillery, Chel- 
tenham. 

Dec. llth, 1830 . m Lieut. -Colonel Sytupber, h„p. 
German legion, Hanover. * 

Douglas, 22nd Foot. 


badoes. ^ 

&ov. 27lh, 1830. At St. James’s Barracks. 
Trinidad, of a fever, Ensign F. M. Warde, of tin* 
1st or Royal Regiment, son of General Sir Henry 
Warde, K.C.B. of Dean House, near Alicsfmd, 
and late Governor of Bai badoes, aged !8 years. 

In November last, at Sierra Leone, of level, 
aged 27, James Tail Sluart^ Assiitnnt-Smgeon, 
R.N. of his Majesty’s brig PlttBrper. 

Commander Henry Rowed, R.N. (1811) 

Major W. Richardson, 86th Regiment. 

Lately, Mr. James Stuart, Surgeon of H. M. S. 
Plumper. 

Mr. O’Kane, Surgeon *>f FI. M. S. Harpy. 

At Biistol, Capt. Herbert, of the late 3rd Royal 
Veteran Battalion. 

Keb. 4th. At his fjpnntry residence, Rmnsted 
Court, Kent, aged 68, Major Codd, I Ate of the 
War Ofltce^only brother to Capt. Codd, R.N. 

Feb. 4th. At Sandwich, in the 12nd year of his 
age. Commander Thomas Strong, R.N . 

At Stilling, Lieut. -General Samuel Graham, 
DepatyKovcrpor v of Stilling Castle. ’I hi* oiliecr 
entered the army as an Ensign in tin- 3»d Foot in 
1777, was appointed Lieutenant in December of 
the same year in the 76th, and Captain. Lion 
tenant in 1770, In August following bp funded with 
his regiment at New York; and in the spring of 
1781 embarked for Virginia, with the army uudei 


Eastyn od, 37th Foot. t it Major-GeneiMl Phillips. The lflih Oct. 1781, lit 

•' May 14tli, 1830. Radenhufst, li, p, Canadian wait* taken prisoner with the army under Lord 
Fcncibks. ' <*• m> , Cornwallis, at Yoik Town, and in Fell. 1784 he 

Aug. 17th. Dawson, 4 1st Foot, Trlckinopoly, returned to, England, In April ensuing he mv- 
Madrn. ’f « * deeded to a company, apd was placed on half- 

Aug. 31st. / Leith , 40th Foot, Berliampoto. pay ; and in April 1736, obtained a company in 

Jan. 1st, I $3L Warren, b. p. Unattached/. Ike lath Foot, which corps, he joipetj in Jamaica 

Jan. 23rd. Sliephcard, h. p. 3rd Foot; at Clml- ju 1787 a and In 1789 returned home. In the 

tenbarn. V - ' +.*' 'autumn of 1703 he landed at Ostend, and Joined 

MEUTitNANfs. ' ^ fc the Duke of 'York’s army at. Menin ; but being 

Jung 29th, 1833. J, M., McLean, 89th F.odt, ^ordered to join that under Sir Charles Grey, the 
TiJchinopoJy, Madras. , \ *■.. # ^ * father of our present Minister, he returned to <).«- 

July 13th. Wilmot, 1st Foot, 2jfd llatta lion, terid.' He was subsequently Thrown with his light 
Bangalore, Madras. * infantry company into N import, the/I besieged by 

* . Aog.Ut. Booth, 31st Foot ” on board the -the enemy,, and On the siege being raised he em 
'< ®3|7a j- pUot-ve asef, off S auger, Bengal. * barked and landed at Southampton, when the re- 

*. ’ Aug. 7th. Smith, 41st Foot, Trichinopoiy, *gi went prat 1 -nt under the orders of Lotd Moira, 
Madras. * and Capt. Graham was appointed Aide-de-camp to 

Aogi 8th. Sargehhnf, 13th Dragoons, «t Dina- Major General Crosby. In June 1794, he rejoined 
pore, Madras. the army under tjie Duke of York in the neigh - 

Aug. 8th,. Chambre, 1$ih Foot, tft Dinapore, bourhood of Ghent; andin October follow! ngw 11 s 
Madras. promoted to the rauk of Major. He next served 
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with hU regiment, under the late General Sir -esteemed a# an officer and a gentleman for hi* 
pnvid Honda*, on the Waal ; and in thespring of am la tie manners and high scientific attainment* ; 
»m came to England. -The 29th May 1/95, he and his valuable survey* in thelndian leas are to 
was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel in the 2nd this day relied on and resorted to by the Govern- 
West India regiment, Ad in June following s^ed meat Hydrpgraphers. We tope to he enabled in 
forth* West Indies* Being chosen to command our next number to present, a mere detailed ac* 
a corps of fight troops to penetrate through some count of Capt. Hcywood’s distinguished services, 
settlement* of Chariba and Brigands, be received * At Plymouth, greatly regrdAd, Major Md»*e , 
in that serVice a derate wound through the of the Itafel Artillery, brother of R,t. Mdsse, 
lungs by a musket- bail, and sdon after a wound in Esq. Timber and Store Keceiver at \hat Dockyard, 
the hand by another musket-bail : he was in con- # Feff. 13th. At Haslar Hospital, Commander h 
sequence sent home. Tin; 18th Jqii. 1797, he was A. Moiel, K.N, ( 1821 ) 

appointed JAeutenant-Colonel jn the 27 th foot. Ebb. 13th. At Kinsale, Capt. Henry Elliott/ 
He served iu the expedition to the Heider in Royal Marines, aged 65. 

1799, and whilst charging the enemy was wounded Feb. 13th, At Bath, Rear-Admiral Sir Ed wait! 
in the left temple by a rifle ball, which deprived Berry, K.C.B. in the 63rd year of hi* age. Sir 
him of his left eye. Iu Aug. 18(H), he embarked Edward was well known in the profession, and to 
at Portsmouth, and joined the army under Lieu- the world at Igrge, from the brave and intrepid 
tenant-Uentral Sir James Pulteney, aud after, conduct he evinced in some of the ntost memor- 
wards tliat under General Sir Ralph Abcrcrotnby. ubUyictions that ever were recorded oji the annals 
In April 1801, he was at .the landing in Egypt, of tiiisor $ny other country ;^ptd from the date 
and employed on the 32nd of August to lead, the intimacy that subsisted^etween lilln and bis hn* 
advance of one of the columns under Lieutenant- inortaj.cliief, Nelson. Sir Edward w|Df ho sea, 
General Sir Eyre Coate, to tire westward of Alex- as altfidshipman, early in life, under the auspices 
andria* In 1802 , he obtained the bieveGef Colo- of Lord Mulgrave, and was first erifeaged in action 
nel ; in 1304, was appointed Brigadier-General on at the boarding of a French ship of war, for Which 
the North British Staff, where be temained -till he was rewarded with a Lieutenants cummlssiott. 
June 1806. In 1808, ho was placed on the Jiish Early in 1796, lie was appointed to the A game m- 
staff in 1809, he was promoted to Major-General; utonf 64* commanded by Commodore Nelson, and 
aud subsequently appointed to the staff of North sortie time after was present at the memorable 
Britain; in 1814, he obtained the rank of Lien- battle off Cape St^ Vincent* on which occasion, by 
tenant-Ceueral. He had held the Depuly-Gover- his extraordinary bravery and aetlvityin hoarding 
worship of Stirling Castle for many years. two of the enemy 1 'a chip's, he acquired thc hpncSt 

At Durham, iii the 62nd 3 ear of his age, Lieu- eulogium of every office/ in the fleet. He whs 
tenant-Gcnerai Arthur Aylmer, of Walworth made Post- Captain in 1797 ,and in the course, of 
Castle. * .the same year he annealed at Court with Sir 

Feb. 0th. At Ris Majesty’s Dockyard, Sheer- Hor«ft;o Nelson ; and It has been said, that after 
ness, after a Short illness, George William King- * the Kiug had complimented the letter on account 
dom, Esq. He formerly filled the sitaatloq of of his exploits, and condoled with him on Ids 
Naval Store-keeper, .at Haulbowiine Isl^d) from misfortune in losing a limb at tlie attack Upon 
whence he was promoted tq Sheerncsa, ‘V - Cruz, that hero introduced bis companion 

Feb. 10 th. At his residence in the Regent’s U> His Majesty, with theyemark “ that he had not’ 
Park, Capt. Peter Hey wood, of the Royal Navy, experienced $roht loss, as that officer was Ids right 
in the 58th year of Ids age. Capt. Hey wood’s baud.”* Berry- subsequently commanded tin 

first voyage in his naval career was a singular one Vab^uaM, 74, hearing the flag of Nielson, at the 
for an officer; for as a Midshipman of the Bounty, conflict in Abonkir Bay. "On hi* passage homy, 
commanded by Lieut. Blit'll, in 1789, he was *c- hi the Lcarnter, he had the misfortune to he taken 
cu&ed of being implicated in the mutiny on board p/isoner, by Le Geilemux. u Fjr,eflch;74, JfO 
that ship. When Christian, the midshipman, hud wa*, however, permitted tp return on bls parole < 
the greater pottion of the crew, tnrnedllr. Blight of honour to’Engiaml/when he was Knighted by f 
and eighteen of Ids officers and seamen, adrift in his Sovereign, ftf the u autumn ©M7(H), Sir EtL 
an open boat* in the middle of the Paciftc^Oce^n ; ; ward repaired- oned ’ more'- to the Mediterranean, 
and upon (his charge he was sentenced to be huife- a? Capt. of \Lord Nelson*^ 4ag„»|dp r the Fbu- 
by the award of a Court-Martial, in 1792. A re* • dcoyaht, amlhnl tire satisfaction aSslstipg'Ht 
presentation, however, of bis extreme youth and the.^tnrO hts old Oqimriftmix, 

inexperience beiug made to thy. King, and it ap* and Lrbllteatimq T^’oJ Sw.gdhjtr , Ho aftdr- 
pearing farther that he had b"een compelled by # w«rt\s topim jndaft^f! |A^mtannott," anjl parti- 
force to remain in the stop when tfte boat wa*|r«^te4 in 4f» glbrfotty 1 >attl 6 bf TM&dgai^^lhe 
sent away, lm was pardoned, after having been „* Sctptre, Hj® Royal SbVetdign yaCM* 

forty -five days under sentence of death. This ttu- ‘and wssinitttendanec on the Ajltpd Mtotafchs 
fortunate debut was ultimately of great benefit to during' their Visit to the fleet at * 8 pftHad r -**nd 
him, the greater part of the distinguished officer* ^the'Roylt-Geoitfe yacht; In Bid he wa* npmi* 
wlm sat as members of the Cotut- Marital haying nated K*C. B. and obtaihed his flag in 1821, 
extended thdr patronage to Him. Possessing, vA* Ed^Wrgh^Sichard" Webster, * E*q< Sur- 
great talent, ho rose rapidly- in the service, for in geoq, 4th or Royal lr»$h Dragoon Guard*. , 

1803 jhe was a Post-Captain, and fvonvihat, perio 1 * Feb, 2fttli, At Brighton; General Loid Charts 

till 1*815, he r was constantly employed % Jie was * Henry Somerset,. , •' 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENT 


Wk canno^ reply explicitly to Major L * without seeing and 

being enabled to judge of t^e MS. alluded to. T|ie subject it one of 
utility, and we should be happ/’to bring it forward in a suitable shape. 
We -thank Major — for hjs previous communication, which we 
received. 

We much regret that our friend “ R. C.” is so late in the field a 
few hours more, and we could not even have acknowledged the receipt 
of his packet — the contents of which should have found a local habita- 
tion in oiir present Number, and are destined for our next. 

C - * 

The opinions of “ A. B.” shall be submitted to thejsame tribunal 
as those which he questions. His Letter, however, was not in time 
for our present Number. , 

The “ Naval Surgeons" will see by our present Number, that they 
have an advocate in our pages. 

We shall be happy, to make use of the offer of “ II. B. R.” for the- 
present — and future. 

. " Philo^Nauticus," “ A. 6. C. D.,” and several others, have arrived 
too hate for the present month, which is shorter than months ought 
regard to the convenience of Editors. We request 
* thOt iome contributors wfflj when possible, transmit their communiea- 
$9ftsbefi>?e the twelfth hour. . • 

I;, - * 41 

■'-•/We pave been obliged to omit from our Abstract of Parliamentary 

proceedings, owing to their peculiar form, the insertion of the Army 
Estimates ftn^the present yea^; as,chmpared with those of the jwst, 
they will, however, be gjNjjjh ''jS^|;|ionth together with those of the 
Navy. 

J. S. M., “ X. Y. Z.," ,c Blank,” “ A Practical Shipbuilder,” 
* Observator,” « Vieili^ Moustache,” and a .great variety of comma- 
nipftbum hive beep Teceived-*many uhavoidaWy postponed. 

Several Reviews and Literary Notices are deferred. 
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ADVICE; OR, THE WISDOM OF THE MODERNS. 

“ What wO call giving advice (says Lord Shaftefebury) i$ properly 
taking occasion to show pur own wisdom at another’s expense ; while to 
receive advice is little better than tamely to afford another the passion 
of raising himself a rf character from our dejects." 

When his Lordship’s hand was ip, aj any rate he might as well have 
recorded a fact connected with advice, of which w% and no doubtmany 
of our readers, have had abundant experience, lip. that advice is the 
only thing that we get for absolutely nothing in this world* and that 
while we are obliged t<f pay do,wn hard cash for every thing else that we 
may happen to require, we never turn a comer without meeting seme 
obliging individual both ready and willing to unmuzzle his wisdom for 
our edification, to bid us learn of the wise and perpend, that we may 
become capable of courtier's counsel and understand what advice shall 
thrust upon us ; nay, we have always found that the quantity of advice 
given bears direct proportion to its mischievous tendency and ab- 
surdity ; in other words, that the ignorant oppress our ear with, Cir- 
cumstances and long exordium, and the ill-informed bestow their te- 
diousness with more inexorable perversity of infliction than the wise 
and well-informed. . * 

There are, however, a few discrepancies in the theory and practice of 
advice giving, which must, no doubt, have excited the attention of our 
readers ; we allude to the extreme jealousy with which certain insti- 
tutions are shielded from innovation, so much so, that ignorance rarely 
attempts to raise itself a character by advising op their defects, while 
there are others which seem to be given up, as iPby general consent, 
for all mankind (more especially those who; are not gifted with that 
sound discretion, which Solomon has somewhere recommended) to patch 
and cobble and advise, upon : such institutions are, like*the dead bodies 
of murderers, handed over tit public dissection, where every bungler 
is invited to try his hand, or like targets, set up for each quack or 
speculator to let fly his nostrum at. To illustrate this fact, let us fly 
a moment consider the extreme anxiety and caution with which, thb 
public are ever inclined to approach the* consideration pf any ibg 
smallest innovation affecting tne anomalous practice and principal^ 
our civil code of laws, as compared with the total, indifference any 


thing like mature or reiterated disci 
and poor discontents, which* gape ai 
of burly burly innovation," advist ** 
military code. “ The English (sat 
have made a compromise with the Stive 

“is one great characteristic of thgdSly ; 

nervously jealous of innovation in their own laws*-) 
thutari is written pa the skirts of their judir~ l 
sacred texts of Scripture were Snscrihed w l 
Rabbis, apd the belief that the common kft 
the perfection of human roason is a maxm l 
heads-"' ''' , • ... * , 7 • 

Wllfcme, w% would ash, does this 
change nr one set of our instituti 
U. 8* Jou*tx. No. Araul 1«|1* 
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throw and subversion of others proceed ? Is it that we regard the security 
of individual life and property afe of greater importance thun the preser- 
vation of our national glory and independence ? Is it from that attach* 
ment which mankind have always shown to ancient usages and customs* 
80 much so, that whatever has gained for itself the sanction of time 
may fy&Uy set reason and common sense at defiance ? Or does it arise 
from the dread of that castigation which the priests of Themis are ever 
ready to inflict on all profane fetches who rashly dare to pollute the 
temple of their goddess by giving advice therein? Self-sufficient 
individuals holding themselves up as guides to mankind are soon taught 
by the law guardians to assume the more humble post of beacons; 
" touch but a cobweb in Westminster Hall, (says the proverb) and the 
old spider will come out in defence of it let any of the unlearned lay 
unhallowed paw on the “ glorious uncertainty/' and lo ! the threat of 
Prospero to Caliban will be more than verified ; the gentlemen of the 
long robe “ will turn their mercy out of doors, and make a stock-fish of 
him/' they .will give it to him in Queen Elizabeth's vein: 

4t What to her parliament said she ? 

Good gentlemen, I must agree 

That you are proper judges of the weather — 

And judges too of the highways, 

Of hares and pheasants, partridges and jays, 

And eke the noble art ot tanning leather ; 

As for the justice courts of our dominion 
They're too Bublime by far for your opinion." 

Courts of law, it would appear, are too serious matters for the vul- 
gar to alter at pleasure, to make dead bodies, or targets of; not so 
martial law ana military institutions, — they must stand the push of 
every beardless vain imperative ; every puny whipster considers him- 
self capable of giving advice where they are concerned, nay, is too often 
listened to when he deems it expedient to lay down the law and dog- 
matize on such simple matters as the government and guidance of our 
fleets and armies. Most fortunate it is for the empire, that the illustri- 
ous individuals who have all along presided over our military services 
are in the habit of turning a deaf ear to the suggestions of theorists, 
otherwise the fleet and army would be to the political quacks exactly 
what the canine race are to regular medical practitioners ; the effects of 
every new nostrum in the art of government, the hallucinations of 
every wild system-builder, would be tried in the first instance on the 
soldiers and sailors, for the purpose of ascertaining how it would work 
with them before having its benefits extended to the civil service in 
our convict-ships and prisons. # 

It is a most extraordinary fact, that while the simplest action at 
English civil law is a course of lie upon lie, and fiction upon fiction, 
expense enormous, and result uncertain ; while the criminal code, too 
cruel to be carried Into effect, gives every wretch that is condemned 
a chance of one to twelve that he will not be executed, and so .turns 
the taw into a lottery $ while a creditor, if cruel, may retain a debtor 
in prison , for a lifetime, and make, as the phrase goes, aice of his bonpsj 
—it, te/ we say, passing strange, that all this should have gone on fbr 
ages without any material amelioration, and that, whether from a dread 
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©fchuuge, fisasc of c&stigat'i^HL, or ' ft. * & u p e rsl i t w uft' reverence for an debt 
usages, the hws of England (Hire a second Diana of the Ephesians, the * 
worship at wlmse shrine brings no small gain to the craftsmen) are on 
«o account to be altered or experimented upon. And accordingly we 
find that the science of legislation has by no means kept pace with the 
advance of information throughout the land, while the great -mass of 
the public but too willingly lend an eaWto the suggestions of every 
demagogue who proposes to revolutionize our military laws and insti- 
tutions (those laws and institutions which have so. long maintained the 
glory, nay, the very existence of the edlpire inviolate) — they obstinately 
resist all experiment of innovation on the antiquated code with alt its 
errors and absurdities, which preserves for them their individual inde- 
pendence ; content rather to bear those ills they have than fly to others 
that they know not of, they gladly suffer a veil of most impenetrable 
mystery to be cast over the whole system. Even the sentimentalists, the 
sinew and forehand of the whining host, find nothing in our civil insti- 
tutions to cry and whimper about ; no, their morbid philanthropy feels 
not for the ordinary class of delinquents ; it hovels not with " rogues for- 
lorn in short and musty straw ;** — sentimentality being a mood assumed 
by all who are as happy as a total want of feeling for any one but 
themselves can possibly make them, a strong provocative becomes 
necessary, (the sorrows of Jack Thurtell, for instance,) and accordingly 
we find the sympathies of such persons for the offender always bearing 
exact proportion to the magnitude and atrocity of his offence : for the 
unfortunate debtor they have no commiseration ; but see what a roar- 
ing cataract of pathos and absurdity they will vomit forth should a sol- 
dier or sailor, men who (to use the words of an intelligent writer in the 
most popular periodical of the day) “ enter into a smemn contract be- 
fore God and their country to uphold *the government of that country 
at every personal risk and sacrifice, life itself not excepted, — and on the 
faith of this pledge thus solemnly made, the order, security, and inde- 
pendence of countries has, in all times of danger, been intrusted to 
military keeping/’ 

Now let such soldier or sailor, treacherously unmindful of the confi- 
dence thus reposed in his honour, commit some flagrant act of military 
delinquency (the more atrocious the better ;) let him be tried and pun- 
ished for his offence, (mutiny or sedition for instance,) an offence which 
implies nothing short of perjury, bad faith, and a total disregard of 
honour, loyalty, and good order, see how the sentimentalists will wrap 
the mantle of sophistry around him, and give him for his pains “ a world 
of sighs !** “ how sweetly mawkish ana how smoothly dull* will be 
their bleating, to be instantly re-echoed by the bellowing of the radi- 
cals, who rarely let slip an opportunity of joining in Ony cry that 
may provoke mutiny and insubordination ; straightway they cleave the 
general ear with horrid speech of u tyranny*’ and “ absolute power/* 
“ reckless, unreasoning violence/* and all such b®fPpy figures as thun- 
der in the index and read to discontent. ^ 

Now, as we are on the subject of giving advice, we would bestow a 
little of it {for nothing) on those u Who on a dead jackass drop the 
pearly shower/’ and on their friends anil radicals ; but knowing the 
eradicable nature of jacobinism and sentimentality. We shall content 
ourselves with requesting the public not to be (for want bf a betioir 

2 F 2 ,,l, L 
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wttrdj and to prevent circumlocution, we shall say) humbugged, but to 
look at things wi$h their own eyes, narrowly to inspect the state and 
condition of our military and naval services, and they will find that the 
institutions of their government have been much better accommodated, 
to the progress of information, and are accordingly more in unison with 
the wishes, wants, and opinions of the governed, than are the laws of 
this land: there the laws hsuge always been made to assimilate them- 
selves to the general constitution ofahose services, and are, therefore, 
much better adapted for the prevention, rather than for the creation 
of crime, as is the case in the police establishments of our towns and 
cities; and were it possible for the seditious demagogues of the day, 
aided by the weak sentimentalists, to overturn the whole military 
system of the empire; even should the ruled usurp the authority of the 
rulers, we fearlessly assert that no relaxation in discipline, no ame- 
lioration in the condition of our troops and seamen, no increase of com- 
fort or decrease of toil could possibly take place ; the new settlement, 
jealous and insecure, must be supported with greater severity than the 
old, and^ as was the case at the Nore, the duties would be carried on 
with unrelenting rigour ; *acts of sieglect or insubordination would be 
much more strictly looked into, punishments would become more fre- 
quent and severe, and the whole of our military institutions (which 
more than those of civil life mark the advance of civilization amongst 
us) would be rolled back and made conformable to the usages of some 
remote and barbarous period. 

We have said that the progress of civilization may be traced in the 
advances of our military institutions more perfectly than in the laws 
affecting civil life and property, and, we may add, than those connected 
with scholastic discipline ;* it may not, therefore, be impertinent to 
assign a reason or two for this assertion. In the first place, then, the 
United Service at least cannot be reproached with time-honoured in- 
stitutions unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians ; with 
antiquated systems handed down to us by the “ monks, the scorn and 
shame of manhood ;” with trading lawyers to stand up for the “ glorious 
and uncertain delay nor with any Commander-in-Chief, in India for 
instance, holding other commands m commendam at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Gibraltar, or Halifax. 

Men’s views of things are the result of their understanding alone ; 
the advice they are pleased to bestow is but too frequently regulated by 
their prejudices, their temper, their passions, or their interest ; hence the 
sympathy awarded by the sentimentalist and radical to crime in gene- 
ral, and military delinquency in particular : on the subject of punish- 
ment they consider themselves equally strong, differing, however , M a 
little both in principle and degree/’ the former holding it a point of 
their faith that mankind are to be governed without reins — the latter 
would reserve punishment for the just alone; both, therefore, are 
averse to the expiation of crime by means of punishment, the one from 
querulous discontent, the other from instinct . It is, however, a most 


• It is only by means of a standing army , that the civilization of any country can 
be perpetuated, or even preserved 'for any considerable time, &c. dec,— See Wealth 
of Nations, voL 3, page 91. 
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melancholy fact, that so long as this world continues to go on as it has 
been going for some few thousand ylars by-gone, there will be in it 
(maugre radigal and sentimentalist) stubborn souls, who apprehend no 
•farther than this world, and square their lives accordingly, on whom 
both correction and instruction must work ere the rude beasts will pro- 
fit —what, therefore, is to be done ? If you must degrade humqn nature, 
sigh the sentimentalists, we advise “ solitary confinement/’ since you 
must use tyranny and oppression, and (as Jack Cade hath it) “ call 
poor men before you about matters that they are not able to answer,” 
roar the radicals, we recommend “ hard labour,” any thing but corporal 
punishment in your fleets arfd armies. 

We shall here pause for a moment to offer a few remarks on the 
different modes of punishment just alluded to, premising in the first 
instance, that there is, and ever must exist, as much difference between 
civil and military crime, as between civil and military courage ; that 
what the laws of the one consider a very venial offence, may be recog- 
nised by those of the other as a most flagrant dereliction of duty, and 
what in one station may be held correct and proper, often* becomes 
pale cold cowardice in the other ; it follows, therefore, that the stan- 
dard, whether of rewards or punishments, can never be made to assi- 
milate itself to the laws and customs of both parties. Now, in sup- 
porting scholastic discipline, or in checking civil offence, we consider 
solitary confinement as combining, in greater perfection than any other 
method that has as yet been resorted to, the two great purposes for 
which punishment is or ought to be instituted ; namely, the prevention 
of crime and the moral improvement of the criminal ; it ought, there- 
fore, to be duly appreciated in our public schools and prisons: in 
military life, however, solitary confinement emWaces only the latter 
of the proposed results of punishment, the improvement of the pri- 
soner; its effect, as an example to deter others from crime, being in 
most cases more than neutralised by reason of the disgust which it 
creates in the minds of the good and unoffending men on whose shoul- 
ders there necessarily must fall a severe portion of extra duty. There 
are certain indispensable duties to be performed in every ship or regi- 
ment ; now, if all offenders are locked up in confinement, it is impos- 
sible that they can perform any part of those duties; accordingly! 
the accumulated labour falls to be performed by the respectable men 
Who are thus punished in exact proportion to the number of delin- 
quents in the ship or regiment. It is, we humbly conceive, of the 
utmost importance in military life, that each individual should fully 
and fairly perform the duties that belong to his station, so as to occa- 
sion no cause of complaint, far less to create a sense of unjust treatment 
in the minds of the willing and* well-affected. There may, however, 
be situations in which the dutfes to be performed are comparatively 
so light, as to render solitary confinement admissible, but it never 
can be brought into general use as a mode of punishment ; an army 
in the field cannot be provided with a black-hole, and a ship at sea 
has few enough hands for the necessary duties of the watch, and little 
enough room for her munitions of war and belly timber , to find stowage 
for a hermitage or cell, where her delinquents might Zimmermanize and 
experience the happy effects of solitude. 
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,*With respect to hard or unnecessary labour, used as a punishment, 
wehold it in rooted aversion ; it possesses all the disadvantages with- 
out any. one of the good effects of solitary confinement ; it is as degrad* 
ing as corporal punishment, and, like solitary confinement, it punishes* 
just for the unjust, as respectable non-commissioned or petty offi- 
cers must always superintend such hopeful contrivances as extra drills, 
dragging* shot or shell, polishing bolts, bars, gun-breeches, sheet-an- 
chors, & c. &c. In advancing this position, we are aware that we have 
grave and learned authority to contend against ; we know, moreover, 
that hard-labour has long been a »eort of panacea with opr friends the 
civilians ; but how does it work with them 6 ? Has any one ever known 
a man return from their houses of correction, or from their tread-mills 
with improved morals ? — beating hemp in the one, lifting the leg and 
striving against the laws of gravitation in the other, seem not to amend 
the inner man. But what shall we say to the great black list of the 
empire, to those festering composts of infamy, those “ boulting hutches 
of beastliness,” the Hulks, where the mind rots congenial with the 
abyss of ^pollution and crime into which it has been plunged ? The 
wretch sent thither for a season, by the injured laws of his country , (as 
the phrase goes,) is cast back upon that country, corrupting and cor- 
rupted, lost to every moral feeling, and educated for every species of 
villainy. Is it wise, is it consonant with the spirit of Christian legisla- 
tion, thus to appease the offended laws of our country, by offering up 
whole hecatombs of human souls on the altar of retributive vengeance ? 
can any system be more injurious to society, than those institutions of 
slave-labour enforced by brute violence, which ever have and ever must 
drug, as with opium, into moral insensibility, and render the wretches 
subjected to its baneful influence, callous, save to crime? We would 
here advise the civilians to relinquish the antiquated barbarities of 
their code, and assimilate it to the usages of their fleet and army* 
where a system of moral discipline of preventing and not creating 
crime, is found to work exceeding well. Punishment, and more par- 
ticularly . corporal punishment, has long been on the decrease in the 
army and navy ; but let us for one moment turn our attention to cer- 
tain civil institutions, where it still flourishes in unpruned luxuriance, 
which will enable us (if coercion is still to be the only means resorted 
to) to form a pretty tolerable estimate of the advantages of convict 
labour as compared with corporal punishment : as a subject for this 
speculation, no better field can present itself than our great public 
schools. 

At Eton, for instance, every boy under the sixth form, no matter 
what his age may be, is for all acts of delinquency, whether of omission 
or commission, flogged over the bare flack ; and to heighten, if possible, 
the impropriety and indecorum of theVdnfliction, the part of uruxnmer 
or boatswain's mate is enacted by the head-master, always a man of 
groat acquirements, and sometimes of high dignity in the church! 
Little thought King Soloufion, when he delivered his celebrated dictum 
touching the rod, that it would occasion ravages in the birch forests 
equal to the outfit of a very respectable fleet. With all this, it is well 
known that the school of Eton* produces some of the finest fellows in 
the empire. Now, grant for a moment that our system-builders had 
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the power of injuring worthy Dr. Keats’s health, by depriving him -of 
the wonted “ custom i' the afternoon/’ wresting the ferula from his 
grasp, breaking his threshing t machine , and in lieu thereof, bestowing 
•on him the power and appurtenances of convict labour, would the 
“ ingenious youth of Eton’’ profit in manners or morals by the change ? 
Would a dance in the tread-mill, or a trot on the hign-way With a 
wheel-barrow chained to the leg, be better for them than the Doctor's 
rod ?*— we humbly think not. King Solomon for ever ! There can be no 
possible doubt, that of the two evils, corporal punishment is infinitely 
preferable to convict labour, and weP fearlessly assert that it would be 
much better, both for .the country and the delinquents, were one and 
all of them soundly flogged, instead of being sent to deprive honest 
men of their bread, by a substitution of their compulsory labour on 
our public works, instead of leaving such employments open for the 
encouragement of honest industry. 

Thus, the offended laws would have ample satisfaction, without the 
necessity of adding utter ruin to the moral nature of the offender. In 
saying that we consider corporal punishment as more humane* and less 
vitiating than prison association and convict labour, we by no means wish 
to recommend a public exhibition of the disgusting spectacle, satisfied as 
we are that public executions have no effect on the morals of the people; 
sympathy for the sufferer invariably destroys all horror for the offence ; 
on this account we consider flogging round the fleet equally cruel mid 
inexpedient. Nor are we satisfied that it is at all fair to compel respect* 
able men in our fleet and army to attend punishments. At the same 
time, let there be nothing of the inquisition introduced; let the culprits 
be punished in the back-yard of the prison in presence of all its in* 
mates (debtors excepted) ; let the learned judge wlio condemned them, 
or his deputy, attend on the part of the injured laws , to see that 
Jack Ketch “ does nothing extenuate,” and the jury before whom he 
was tried, on the part of the knave, to prevent “ aught being set down 
in malice of course there could be no objection to the attendance of 
newspaper reporters and amateur sentimentalists (of whom there would 
be no lack) on the part of the public. What a saving all this would 
produce to “ a land groaning under tithes, taxes,” popular turbulence 
and poor-rates ! Only think of a few fathoms of whip-cord weighed in 
the balance against prisons, houses of correction, hulks, convict-ships, 
tread-mills, gyves, bolts, shackles, bars, to say nothing of comely 
grey habiliments ! Why the delight of the gallant Sir Richard Strachan, 
when he descried the French fleet, would be nothing to the exstatic 
rapture of Joseph Hume, Esq. ! 

We have thrown out these fqw hints for Mr. Hume’s advantage, 
knowing him to be a man of taste, who, like all other men of taste, 
regularly read every syllable th&t is written in the U. S. J. (a well- 
thumbed number of which may at any time be found in Ills capacious 
pocket). Should he not have time to give ns a few lines on tne sub- 

J ’ect, we trust at all events that he will bring our views before Par- 
iament. 


N. C. 
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REMARKS ON DUELLING. 

The researches of the writer in your Twenty-Seventh Number, 
who signs himself J. M. have furnished your readers with some illus-t 
trations upon the antiquity and almost universal prevalence of the 
due), as* a mode of deciding on cases where the existing laws of man 
are not found sufficient to arbitrate and decree justice, and without 
pretending to uphold the theory'of duelling in any point of view what- 
ever, J* M. has nevertheless given to the public his remarks on the 
mode of conducting what are (sometimes very unjustly) termed affairs 
of honour. 

With the writer of those remarks we may justly infer, that any 
well-disposed and thinking mind will freely admit, that “ Society ex- 
pects from all who move in a certain rank/’ and we might add from 
every individual also who forms one of the great mass of society, “ an 
amenity of manners, and fair, manly, and upright line of conduct in 
the general intercourse and transactions of life," that no human law 
can enforce ; and hence we are immediately drawn to the conclusion, 
that the vast and daily accumulating fabric of human law is too incom- 
plete and imperfect to administer justice at every point, where the 
rude collisions of conflicting passions, interests, and feelings of wayward 
man, are as unceasingly producing sources of strife. 

The heathens, in this dilemma, and it is to be deplored that likewise 
too many Christians, have sought for redress in the appeal to arms ; 
how far this appeal has answered its end and aim, too many disap- 
pointed, fatal, and most mournful results can be attested, to admit of 
its equity or justice. ^ As the laws of this mode of appeal are laid down, 
the insulted, the injured, and the oppressed, too frequently become the 
victims of a practice which really sets all pretensions to redress of 
grievance at defiance, as it places the aggrieved and the aggressor upon 
an exact equality, and leaves to apparent accident or chance, or supe- 
rior skill and science, the decision which Common sense instantly avows 
ought to be pronounced, from a tribunal, constituted with authority and 
power to decree justice, resist the proud, and avenge the injured. He 
who already may have suffered from his adversary more than this 
world by all its wealth or honours can restore unto him, is thereby 
compelled to have recourse to the plain alternative of “ whether he shall 
do murder or be murdered ? " 

The rules laid down by J. M. are possibly, as far as they go, founded 
upon experience, and might meet the approbation of such as deem 
themselves justifiable in having resort to a breach of Divine law, in 
support of that code which chivalry qjid honour have established. To 
those who are actuated by these rules, we would rather leave them 
for consideration; yet, with the hope that a more calm and undis- 
turbed reflection, and a deeper Sense of moral obligation, might here- 
after prevent its adoption and recurrence. It were more according 
to the principles which regulate our minds on ordinary occasions, to 
take a dispassionate review of the two relative positions above refer- 
red ^ to, in which gentlemen are by possibility liable to be placed, 
during their journeyings through this transitory state of existence* 
and which call for those anxious deliberations how to act, ere the line 
of conduct is adopted that shall involve the awful and soul-appalling 
consequence we would here deprecate. 
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Accidents and casualties of every denomination and degree ; offences* 
sometimes imaginary, ofttimes trivial ; injuries serious, deep, amount- 
ing sometimes ty the most aggravated that can be inflicted by a fellow 
creature, and attended with consequences which leave the future term 
of worldly existence embittered with the loss of reputation, fkmily, or 
domestic peace ; all these are submitted to the result of the same trial 
by this ordeal. The relative position of the sufferer, when contrasted 
with him who deliberately inflicts the w*>und, one would think did de- 
mand some difference in the sentence to be undergone ; both, however, 
are equally stationed on the tragic spot? allotted for this unequal deci- 
sion, and whether the guilty o / the guiltless shall become the slayer of 
his brother, or himself become the sacrifice, the unhappy cause which 
led to this inglorious rencontre, is generally left as much unsettled of 
unredressed as prior to the meeting of the parties. 

How far the practice is contrary to human law, can easily be gather- 
ed from the knowledge that the meeting must be a clandestine one ; 
that all magistrates and others in commission are bound by their office 
to prevent such meetings, and to bind over both parties so intending 
to meet, to keep the peace, and obliging them under a penalty, and for 
a stated period, not to go forth again with this same murderous intent 
That it is contrary to the military code of laws, may be satisfactorily 
ascertained by a perusal of the Articles of War made by His Majesty 
for the better government of the Forces ; the 2nd and 5th Articles of 
the 7th Section of which, for the year 1827, state as follows: — 

Art. 2. “ No officer, non-commissioned officer, or soldier, shall presume 
to give or send a challenge to any other officer, non-commissioned officer, or 
soldier, to fight a duel, upon pain, if a commissioned officer, of being ca- 
shiered; if a non-commissioned officer fit soldier, of suffering corporal 
punishment or imprisonment, at the discretion of a court-martial. 

Art. 5. “ Whatsoever officer, non-commissioned officer, or soldier, shall 
upbraid another for refusing a challenge, shall himself be punished as a 
challenger, and we hereby acquitoand discharge all officers and soldiers of 
any disgrace or opinion of disadvantage which might arise from their having 
refused to accept of cht dlenges, as -they will only have acted in obedience to 
our orders, and done their duty as good soldiers, who subject themselves to 
discipline/' 

Were it necessary to proceed farther into the investigation of the 
illegality of this mode of procedure as a system for the settlement of 
disputes, a sufficient body of evidence might be detailed to satisfy even 
the most fastidious upon this head ; but it is to be hoped that further 
than what has been already stated may be unnecessary.. 

To the remark of J. M. that “ it is only by raising the standard of 
politeness and of moral conduct, ana by insisting upon its being acted 
up to by all ranks, that the abolition of duelling can be effected,” it 
might he suggested that to the standard to which he refers, it is the 
object of Christian education to raise us, and &> long as we live under 
the ties of moral obligation, of social and religidis duties, such an alter- 
native must be beheld with repugnance, if not with horror; and it is 
only when the laws of that overweening principle, falsely called 
“ honour,” which teaches man to set at defiance ail law, both human 
and divine, that the unthinking, ardent mind, can bring itself to over- 
step the boundaries which may have hitherto restrained it, and adopt % 
new principle, which appears to ride triumphant over and t at nought 
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tall preconceived notions as utterly inferior and subservient to this one 
great overruling principle. Thus a new field is opened to view, and 
honour lavs prostrate at its feet all laws, divine and hpman. 

In modern days so much has been ^ndeavoured by the prevailing 
system of education, to render the minds of youth amenable to the 
rules of good society, founded upon the basis of brotherly love to all our 
fellow creatures, and submission to the precepts and example of our 
Saviour ; that it excites no ordinary degree of wonder, how any one 
can be found in after life so entirely forgetful, and incautiously blind, 
as to step forward and prove v in the face of all mankind how little 
regard he has paid to the early principles inculcated on the score of 
the moral/ social, and religious duties. " 

Considering the various ways in which this subject may be viewed, 
one feels tempted to take a brief survey of the position of that man 
who shall be the first to stand forward in opposition to the long esta- 
blished prejudices that now obtain, and brave the frowns, the taunts, 
the , insidious and malicious sneers, of an unjust world; showing 
fdrtli £o mankind at large a pattern of obedience to divine and hu- 
man laws, in preference to yielding himself a slave to the barbarous 
institutions of that Dagon which has so long ruled over the spirits 
of men. Is he to be branded as deficient in moral courage or intel- 
lectual refinement? Such may be the first impulse of the incon- 
siderate and thoughtless, the vain and frivolous part of mankind, who 
are content to guide themselves by first impressions and ill-founded 
prejudices ; but surely the reflecting portion will not require much 
persuasion to rest satisfied, that it is not always the most brave man 
that is forward to fight a duel. True courage does not consist in 
being ever eager, upon slight provocation or inducement, to confront an 
adversary under circumstances where the best intentions and most sen- 
sitive mind must be opposed with advantage by the hardened profligate, 
the bully, or the madman. What is there of true courage manifested 
by him, who relying upon his accuracy of aim, celerity of touch, and 
acute finesse, can manage to destroy his adversary ere his trigger can be 
pulled, or if touched bv convulsive agony, his pistol be fired at random ; 
or if the man, who in a nobler daring, his much loved country's cause, 
had trod the blood-stained deck undaunted, or had scaled the rampart's 
deadly breach with intrepid courage, should prove the first to show a 
preferred obedience to the laws ; then, what could be urged even by 
insidious malice or disappointed spleen ? then, what could the frus- 
trated expectations of the duellist interpose wherewith to vent the 
overflowings of his vexation ? 

It must, we think, be admitted c tliat the man who thus yields him- 
self obedient to the laws of his country, and acknowledges that the 
divine commands are in his estimation superior to the injunctions of a 
miscalled honour, and confesses that he will neither receive offence 
unintentionally committed, nor yet commit any voluntarily, and if in- 
voluntarily, is ready to attenuate or apologize, ought to receive support 
and countenance from all classes of mankind upon the score of moral 
considerations alone. It may, indeed, be assumed, that in this ca$e a 
greater degree of moral courage than ever duellist evinced would re- 
quire to be exerted, in order to meet with firmness the storms and 
frowns of an ♦outrageous host of those who would be ready to resent 
and avenge^ infraction of the worldly code of honour. 
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As tP the ultimate issue of a duel, when its termination is fatal, who * 
can reflect upon it, remembering that he too has a soul to be saved, 
without shudderjpg ; even if the guilt were not in the divine presence 
equal, whether I myself commit the murder, or tempt my brother to 
murder me, his lot is the most enviable who falls a victim, and proofe 
are not wanting to confirm this position. There, it would be funpoeed 
by the world, his task is done, his reputation cleared, and his fate 
lamented and deplored ; while, in reality, the survivor finds himself 
subjected to the stings and goadings of an awakened conscience, sees 
at every turn of reflection, and retrospective thought, the enormity of 
that guilt, which, at the jnomefit of hurling a fellow sinner unprepared 
to his judgment, has involved him in the grievous penalty of murder, 
rendered him obnoxious to the avoidance and hatred of his fellow men, 
to the utter condemnation of his own soul, unless relying upon the 
mercies of an offended God, and the appeasing expiation of a crucified 
Saviour; he, upon repentance and full purpose of amendment, sues 
for pardon, reconciliation, and peace. 

To the statements above written, it may be hoped all will give a i* 
sent ; they involve no new doctrine, are derived from no new source ; 
but applied to the subject before us, and appearing in your valuable 
Military Miscellany, may awaken* new thoughts and reflections, and 
bring some minds to right decision upon a matter, which heretofore 
has been viewed through a false medium by many. Will it not very 
generally be admitted, that we ought under any circumstance of diffi- 
culty and doubt to regulate our conduct by the test of God's holy law 
and the Gospel ? but more especially ought we so to do when involved 
in a perplexing strait which places immediately in a desperate hazard 
another's life as well as our own. Should we not then think both of the 
precept and example of llim who preached meekness, forbearance, long- 
suffering ? who, when asked “ if my brother offend me, how oft shall 1 
forgive him, till seven times ?" replied, “ I say not unto thee till seven 
times, but until seventy times seven." 

Who is there that would not feel his honour impeached by a charge 
of living in the open violation of any of the moral precepts of the Gospel, 
or flagrant breach of any of the commandments in the Decalogue ? and 
yet many so offending are often prompt to resort to a still more aggra- 
vated crime, to repel a charge they are perhaps afraid to acknowledge 
themselves guilty of, and rush headlong, forward, smothering reflec- 
tion, to the commission of a more heinous breach of the law, thinking 
thereby to expunge the stain of a lesser infraction thereof. Short- 
sighted mortal ! how little do you consider that in thus doing, you are 
laying up in store for yourself a fupd of remorse, which shall accom- 
pany you through misery in your future sojourn here on earth, and 
with never-ending woe in a future 4tate. 

To live above the wholesome control and restraints of human law, 
can never be justified unless by the principle of yielding obedience to 
the superior direction of divine wisdom, as thejl are framed for good to 
all men, and although, as human institutions, they are frail and subject 
to many imperfections, still a disregard of them, and appeal to arms 
can only be approved bv those who forgetting what is due to thb Chris- 
tian character, give themselves up to a spirit of passion, revenue or 
malice. To conclude, be it remembered, that — >“ Vengeance is mine/'* 
saith the Lord, “ I will repay. Beloved, avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wrath." D. C. 
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THE BATTLE OF ALEXANDRIA. 

LIKES SENT WITH LAUHEL TO A DISTINGUISHED OFFICER ON THE 21gT 
OF MARCH — THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF ALEXANDRIA* <- 

Wear, wear it for thy Country's sake, 

Yes, wear it for thy own, 

And let each year remembrance wake 
Of laurel proudly yon, 

That day when Albion's sons in might, 

By Abercrombie led in fight, 

Bore Gallia’s efogles down,— 

The rout of the embattled host 9 
In deadly strife, on Egypt’s coast. 

Deep silence reign’d throughout the camp, 

And sunk in slumbers light, 

Our warriors lay, — the fading lamp 
Proclaim'd the passing night*; 

They thought it was the rising sun 
That flash’d, when gun succeeding gun 
Broke sudden o’er the sight ; 

And quickly form’d in war’s array, 

They flew to meet the coming fray. 

Loud rag’d the struggle fierce and wide, 

Dim ’midst the cannon’s smoke, 

Low in the dust lay Gallia’s pride, 

Fell’d in the battle shock. 

And many a plume of Scotia’s slain 
Was trodden on the crimson plain, 

Long ere the morning broke. 

Twice in the charge Gaul’s Standard fell, 

. Deem’d to that hour Invincible. 

The band whose ranks thou led’st to fame. 

Bore it at length away, 

And oft it fann’d the sacred flame. 

In many an af*er fray. 

Roleia’s, vimieraV, fights, 

Busaco’s bay’net-brietling heights, 

Like Talavera’s day. 

Gave proofs thy calm directing eye 
Pointed to death or victory. 

Thy sire in combat nobly fell* 

Beyond the western wave, 

But Royal favour mark’d full well 
The soldier’s honour’d grave ; 

And turn’d to joy the widow’s tears, 

Adopting in thy infant years 
The orphan of the brave ; 

Devoting thee to Glory’s call, 

Thy Country ceas’d to weep his fall. 

Thou hast prov’d worthy of the bays 
In fields of valour won, 

And well thy deeds have earn’d the praise 
Thy diffidence would shun. 

Thy manly breast is cover’d wide 
With stars thou modestly wouldst hide ; 

Display them to thy son, 

And ere thou'quitt'st this fleeting scene, 

Teach him to be what thou hast been. R. M. 

* • At the battle of Bunker’s Hill, at the head of the grenadiers of the H5th 

Regiment. 
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NO. IX. 

1. The craving after change that has come over mankind, is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest drawbacks to general and domestic happi- 
ness. Give a fickle and volatile people the very best constitutiofl, and 
to a dissipated and worthless man the most beautiful and amiable of 
wives, yet will both soon tire of their *good fortune, and be sure to 
exchange it for some less happy and respectable lot. 

2. The tyranny of absolute rulers is, after all, distinguished from the 
tyranny of the mob only by exterior form. The one appears with 
crown and sceptre, and the other struts about in rags. Rule and rapa- 
city are the objects of both, as injustice and oppression are their means. 
To the arrogant and cruel selfishness of the first the second adds every 
thing that is loathsome and disgusting: whilst both persecute, with 
equal fury, freedom and all the real friends of freedom. 

3. When religious or political fanaticism once seizes the fair sex, 
then the institutions of society may be looked upon as on the verge of 
dissolution : for Providence has given to women less strength and more 
softness, in order that the kindlier feelings of humanity may continue 
to reign and to be cherished above all others in their -hearts, even 
amidst the wildest scenes of civil strife and commotion. Let the ladies 
look to it therefore ! 

4. Moore has been a good deal abused for his Life of Byron, and 
must have been pretty well prepared for the pelting storm. But what- 
ever may be said against the book, and much may be said against it, 
no one can well rise from its perusal without an increased feeling of 
kindness towards poor Byron himself. • There is one point, however, 
about which Moore gives himself a great "deal of needless trouble. He 
thinks it necessary, in order to prove that Lord Byron was a man of 
courage, to show that there are gradations of courage, and that men 
may be timid in trifles and yet resolutely brave where bravery is called 
for. The passage on which Moore evidently prided himself, and which 
we have seen highly praised, is, after all, a complete failure. That 
there are as many gradations and qualities of courage as there are 
words in Moore’s book, and there are verily not a few of these, is suffi- 
ciently well known to all who have seen large bodies of men in differ- 
ent situations of danger ; but none of those who possess courage of a 
high order are ever found wanting, health and strength permitting, where 
danger is comparatively trifling. That Lord Byron, though he liked 
to have his saddle well girthed and fixed himself firmly in his seat before 
he took a leap, was a man of coura^s in the usual acceptation of the 
expression, no one can doubt who is acquainted with his life and writ- 
ings ; but the evidence on which ifloore supports his friend’s claim to 
the higher order of courage will not be received in court ; because such 
courage springs from high moral, patriotic, or rjligious principles only, 
and of these Byron, who was the mere child ofVhim and caprice, was 
totally destitute. That he had the elements of such courage in his 
composition is possible, nay probable : and Jiad fortune placed him in 
the army, so that they might have been properly called forth and dis- 
ciplined, he would have proved a gallant soldier ; for his disposition 
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and character were evidently of a military cast, notwithstanding hit 
frequent tirades against the very profession of which, but for hie unfor- 
tunate lameness, he would have been a member. It fa carious that a 
similar misfortune should also have prevented us frorfJ counting in 9 ur 
ranks his great contemporary Sir Walter Scott, perhaps the first mili- 
tary genius of the age. And though we have certainly no right to 
complain of the share of honest fame that has been allotted to the Bri- 
tish army, it is impossible to qont^ni plate without regret, the unhappy 
chance that deprived us of two recruits, whose names, independently of 
the actions they might have b$en expected to perform, would have cast 
so much lustre over the profession. < * 

Another splendid genius was probably kept from our ranks only by 
that unhappy misplacing of individuals, for which this mighty age of 
little men is so eminently distinguished. It was neither from want of 
bravery, nor from any deficiency in training or organization, that the 
cavalry acted so subordinate a part during the late war ; but owing to 
the want of a commander capable, not merely of leading them, but of 
raising them above the low opinion to which they liad been allowed to 
sink ever since the time of Seidlitz. Mere courage was not sufficient 
for this ; it required a man capable of estimating the power of the 
troops he was to lead, and whose example and precepts should have 
made them act up to his estimate of that power : one whose single 
opinion should, with his subordinates, have outweighed all received 
opinion ; and who, in addition to courage, possessed also a quick and 
fiery genius capable of perceiving and of seizing the proper opportunity 
of acting with the lightning speed and strength, that can alone render 
the cavalry formidable. Of the few r men who could, perhaps, have 
done this, one wa»all the time listening to prosy speeches in the Par- 
liament-house of Edinburgh, and singing about the Isle of Palms in- 
stead of gathering laurels in fhe field ; whilst every marching regiment 
could, without loss to the cause, have furnished half-a-dozen of prating 
lawyers, and in case of need, even a professor of moral philosophy : 
whereas, history records only two leaders of cavalry, Charles XII. and 
Seidlitz. Besides North, Scott, and Byron, we claim none of the 
scribbling tribe except Hogg,* for many of the others could not with 
safety have been trusted very near the ammunition ; but Hogg was 
evidently intended for a soldier, and had he been with us, mot a foot 
would have been placed on the scaling-ladders of Badajoz before that 
of the gallant shepherd of Etterick : and then what glorious songs we 
should have had. 

5. The practice of granting marks of distinction for military services 
dates from the time of the antients, when the nature of war placed the 
exertions of individuals more within the range of general observation. 
But it is not adapted to modern times, because modern warfare renders 
it not only difficult to appreciate, but even to see the conduct of indi- 
viduals. Numbers of men have been carried up the breach, or on to 
the attack, by the mer^ mass which they had no power of guiding, and 
hare obtained distinction in consequence of the general success which 
they were totally unable to aid in achieving; whilst those whoso 
courage and coolness might, perhaps, have saved the lives of hun* 


* We may perhaps add to the muster-roll the name of Allan Cunningham, 
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dreds, have remained on guard in the trenches, or been employed on # 
duties of inferior note. Honorary distinctions were given after the* 
principal battles of the Peninsular war, to all those who had filled 
certain situation# specified by the regulation, though it often happened, 
that such individuals, however able and deserving they might be, had 
never been called upon to perform any duty whatever, owing to tW% 
divisions or brigades being in reserve, or from other accidental fianses, 
whilst the regimental officers of the $orpg engaged, fought and ^ won the 
battles for which others were destined to wear the honours* To give 
medals or crosses for particular battle^ is also attended with incoft- 
venience, for it seldom happens that battles are equally severe on all 
parts of the line ; so thaf men iqay be decorated for victories in which 
they had little to do, whilst the victors of other hard-fought fields are 
left unrewarded. The Waterloo medal, for instance, was given to 
many officers, and to entire regiments who were not even within hear- 
ing of the guns, and who during the whole of the war had never seen 
a shot fired; whilst the 43rd, second to no regiment in the army, has 
not a single piece of ribbon to show, any more than the 49th, tha£ came 
victorious out of every one of the many actions it fought against vastly 
superior foes in Upper Canada. Besides, to say nothing of the long 
continued hardships of the Peninsular war, the storming of the Spanish 
fortresses, the battles of Albuera, Barossa, that of the Pyrenees, and 
some of the actions about Bayonne, all afford instances of harder fight* 
ing than what took place on any part of the line at Waterloo. No one 
will question the high pierit of the officers and soldiers who fought on 
that occasion, but to reward them exclusively was, in the true spirit 
of the age, to make profitable results the criterion of merit. The 
ancients, who managed these matters better, would have bestowed 
mural crowns on the unmatched victors of Badajos ; and would have 
decorated with garlands the statues of Fortune for the surrender of 
Paris. The British uniform alone is a mark of distinction, and mi^ht 
have been left independent of all foreign ornaments ; but as the prin- 
ciple has so far been deviated from, that stars and crosses have once 
been granted, it is but fair that all parties should be placed on a footing 
of equality. 

One of the public journals has ^attempted to ridicule the anxiety 
lately expressed by the officers of the army for some honorary decora- 
tion, forgetting entirely that this anxiety originates in the value uttached 
to these “ baubles” by the “ most thinking people,” who only estimate 
man by such things, and the desire to stand well in the estimation of 
the world is not only natural, but laudable on the part of military men : 
eradicate from the ranks all desire of distinction, and you may disband 
your army to-morrow. • 

It must be added, however, that ^excepting the Star, and the Cross 
of the Knights Commander of the fiath and Guelphic Orders, all other 
modern decorations, whether high or low, are, to say the least, very in- 
significant-looking things ; seeming much fitters ornaments for Christ- 
mas cakes and gingerbread kings than for the martial garb of wan 
The Greek and Roman victors received crowns, bracelets, clasps of 

S old, arms, &c. and even the valiant Soldqjdo of the middle ages was 
istinguished by a splendid gold chain, whilst the moderns strut about 
with a parcel of farthing trinkets (and some of the foreign decorations^; 
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are literally no better) dangling by a piece of ribbon from a button- 
4 hole. 1 If ever a badge of honour for general service is granted, we 
trust it will be something in a different style, worthy alike of the 
country and of the services to be Warded : and as the British army 
rather introduced a new fashion in fighting, there can be no reason Way 
they should not also introduce softie new fashion of military decoration. 
, 6. The great and immortal men of all times and countries may be 
reckoned up on the fingers* ends # : but millions of millions have been 
consigned to dusftihvithout leaving a single trace behind them ; yet we 
i\ot only see.pompous men in this world, but we every day behold folly 
and vanity taking tickets in this same lottery of immortality in which 
there are so few prizes. f * 


THE GUERRERO, 

His Majesty's Schooner Nimble, Lieut. Holland, whilst cruising in 
the Florida Channel in December 1827* fell in with a strange sail on 
the ljJth at noon, near the Orange Kays, and chase was immediately 
given, which continued until after dark. The chase attempted to 
cross the Nimble's bow, by bearing round up, but at a quarter past 
six she was brought to action, which was briskly kept up on both sides. 
The vessel engaged with having, about a quarter before seven, slack- 
ened her fire, hauled to the wind, fired a blank cartridge, and showed 
a light to leeward, the Nimble ceased firing. After having thus 
apparently struck, the chase made off ; again in pursuit, the Nim- 
ble shortly after found herself in six fathoms water off the Florida 
Coast. It was now discovered that the chase was on shore, and the 
^Nimble having also grounded in stays, after dragging some time, 
stuck fast ; at this moment the masts of the chase were heard to 
fall with a tremendous crash, followed with a horrid yell from those 
on board, which left no doubt of her being a Guineaman. All was 
then silent, but lights were soon seen on several parts of the wreck. 
The Nimble lay striking hard until daylight, when it was ascertained 
, that the wreck was the Spanish Slave-brig Guerrero, of fourteen 
* guns, and ninety-five men, with upwards of 500 slaves on board. She 
was formerly known as the San Jose. The Nimble, after the loss of 
her false keel, rudder, anchors, and cables, was hauled off; three 
American wreckers, which came to the wreck after daylight, took off 
the slaves and Spaniards, except about 120 of the former, pnd twenty 
of the latter, who were taken on board the Nimble. It now became 
necessary, to proceed to Kay West, the nearest port, where the slaves 
.being landed, were taken possession of by the United States’ Autho- 
rities there. Two of the America]} wreckers, which had the greatest 
number of slaves on board, were overpowered by part of the Spanish 
crew, and carried off. 

The Nimble remained a few days at Kay West, and, being unable 
t6 come to any propeC understanding with the Authorities of that 
place, sailed for the Havana, where she arrived on the 29th, in a 
disabled state. 
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NO? IV - 

* As soon as the town of Fuentes-de-Onore was completely cleared of 
the enemy, we sheltered ourselves in the best* manner we could behind 
the walls, and at the angles of the different streets; but this was a 
task not easy to be accomplished, the French batteries continued to 
fire with such effect : nevertheless* Sir Edward J||kenham remained 
on horseback, riding through the streets with that daring bravery for 
which he was remarkable. If, he stoo3. stiJU for a mome*nt, the ground 
about him was ploughed up with round shot. 

About this time. Colonel Cameron, of the 79th Highlanders fell, 
as did also Capt. Irwan, of the 88th regiment ; the death of the latter 
officer was singular. He had been many years in the army, but this 
was his first appearance in action. He was short-sighted, and the 
firing having in some degree slackened, he was anxious to take a view 
of the scene that was passing : he put his head above the wall # behind 
which his men were stationed, but had scarcely placed his glass to his 
eye, when a bullet struck him in the forehead — he sprang from the 
earth and fell dead. 

Gen. Mackinnon and a group of mounted officers were behind the 
chapel wall, which was the highest point in the village, and conse- 
quently much exposed to the enemies' view. This ill-built wall was 
but a feeble defence against round shot, and it was knocked down in 
several places, and some wide gaps were made in it. The General 
stood at one of those breaches giving his directions ; he attracted the 
enemies’ notice, and they redoubled their fire on tlys point. Salvos of 
artillery astounded our ears, at each of .which some part of the old wall 
was knocked about us ; at one of those discharges, five or six feet of it 
was beaten down, and several men were crushed. Colonel Wallace 
was covered with the rubbish, his hat was knocked off, and we thought 
he was killed, but fortunately he escaped unhurt. „ 

By two o'clock the town" was comparatively tranquil* The can- 
nonading on the right of the line had ceased, but the enemy continued 
to fire on the town ; this proceeding was attended with little loss to us, 
and was fatal to many of their wounded, who lay in a helpless state ill 
the different streets, and could not be moved from their situation with- 
out great peril to our men,— and they were torn to pieces by the shot 
of their own army. Several pf those poor wretches were saved by the 
humane exertions of our soldiers, but still it was not possible to attend 
to all ; and, consequently, the havoc made was great. Towards even- 
ing the firing ceased altogether, and it was a gratifying sight to behold 
the soldiers of both armies, who, l>ut a few hour% before were massa- 
cring each other, mutually assisting to remove the wounded to their 
respective sides of the river. The town too, as was usual in such 
cases* was not passed unnoticed; it contained little, it is true, yet even 
that little was better than nothing ; and it was laughable to see the 
scrupulous observation of etiquette practised by our men, when any 
winafall, such as a chest of bread or bacon, happened to fall to the lot 
of a group of individuals in their foraging excursions. The following 
was the method taken to divide the spoil, and as no national distinc- 

U. S, Jouax. No. 29. AraiL 1831. 2 g * 
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tjon was thought of, the French as well as the British shared in what- 
ever was going. An old experienced stager or two, took upon them- 
selves the responsibility of making a division of the plunder according 
to the number that were present at the capture. This done, one of 
the party was placed with his back to the booty ; when one of those 
who had partitioned it, called out with an audible voice—" Who is to 
have this ?” at the same time pointing to the parcel about to be trans- 
ferred, while he, that was appealed to, without hesitation particu- 
larized some one of the number, who immediately seized on his 
portion, put it into his haversack, and proceeded in search of fresh 
adventures. • • 

We had now leisure to walk through the town, and observe the 
effects of the morning’s affray. The two armies lost about eight thou- 
sand men, and as the chief of this loss was sustained by the troops 
engaged in the town, the streets were much crowded with the dead 
and wounded. French and British lay in heaps together, and it would 
be difficult to say which were most numerous ; some of the houses were 
also crowded with dead Frenchmen, who either crawled there after 
being wounded, in order to escape the incessant fire which cleared the 
streets, or who, in a vain effort to save their lives, were overpowered 
by our men in their last place of refuge ; and several were thrust half- 
way up the large Spanish chimneys. 

Gen. Mackinnon, who directed the attack of the 88th regiment, and 
accompanied it in its advance, ordered it to retire to the position it had 
previously occupied, and as he was unwilling to attract the notice of 
the enemy too much, he desired that this operation should be per- 
formed by companies. My company, or at least the one I commanded, 
was the first to quR the town. As I approached the spot where Sir 
Edward Pakenham was on horseback, he said, " Where are you going, 
Sir ?" not at the moment recognizing the regiment. I told him that 
Gen. Mackinnon had desired me to retire, but of course if he wished 
me to stay I would. “ Oh no," said he, “ you have done enough for 
this day; but the regiment that replaces you, would do well to bring 
a keg of ammunition, each man , in addition to his sixty rounds, for, 
while I have life, the town shall not be taken.” He was in a violent 
perspiration and covered with dust, his left hand bound round with his 
pocket handkerchief as if he had been wounded — he was ever in 
the hottest of the fire, and if the whole fate of the battle depended 
upon his own personal exertions, he could not have fought with more 
devotion. 

Lord Wellington caused the village of Fuentes-de-Onore to be occu- 
pied by five thousand fresh troops. The light division was selected for 
this service, and it passed us aboift five o’clock on the evening of the 
5th. . Gen. Crawfurd took the compand of this post, and every pre- 
caution was resorted to, tQ strengthen the town ; temporary walls were 
thrown up at the bottom of the streets, carts and doors were put into 
requisition to barricad^ every pass, but, as it turned out, those obser- 
vances were unnecessary ; for Marshal Massena, giving up all idea of 
success, declined any further contest. Thus was the object of his 
movement frustrated,— a battle lost, and Almeida left to its fate. 

Our wounded were removed to Villa Formosa, and Lord Wellington 
decided upon diminishing his front. By this movement we lost our 
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communication with Sabugal, but we effectually covered Almeida, and 
still possessed the pass of Gastello Bom* 

About half-past nine o'clock at night, the regiments which had so 
bravely defended Fuentes-de-Onora, passed us as we were about to lie 
down to rest; they were much fatigued, and we were struck with 
their diminished appearance ; the 79th Highlanders, in particular, at- 
tracted our notice. We asked them what their loss had been; they 
said, thirteen officers, including thsir Colonel, Cameron, and more than 
three hundred rank and file : and the soldiers were nearly correct in 
their estimate. • 

The next day, the # 6th, we had no fighting; each army kept its 
position, and Villa Formosa continued to be the receptacle for the 
wounded. 

This village is beautifully situated on a craggy hill, at the foot of 
which runs the little stream of Onore. Its healthful and tranquil 
situation, added to its proximity to the scene of action, renderea it 
a most desirable place for our wounded ; the perfume of several groves 
of fruit-trees was a delightful contrast to the smell that was Accumu- 
lating on the plain below ; and the change of scene, added to a strong 
desire to see a brother officer, who had been wounded in the action of 
the 5th, led me thither. 

On reaching the village, I had little difficulty in finding out the 
hospitals, as every house might be considered one, but it was some 
time before I discovered that which I wished for ; at last I found it. 
It consisted of four rooms ; in it were pent up twelve officers, all badly 
wounded.* The largest room was twelve feet by eight; and this 
apartment had for its occupants four officers. Next the door, on a 
bundle of straw, lay two of the 79th Highlandefs, one of them shot 
through the spine. He told me he lia*d been wounded in the streets of 
Fuentes on the 5th, and that although he had felt a good deal of pain 
before, he was now perfectly easy, and free from suffering. I was but 
ill skilled in surgery, but, nevertheless, I disliked the account he gave 
of himself. I passed on to mv friend ; lie was sitting on a table, bis 
back resting against a wall. A musket-ball had penetrated his right 
breast, and passing through his lungs came out at his back, and ho 
owed his life to the great skill and attention of Doctors Stewart and 
Bell, of the 3rd division. The quantity of blood taken from him was 
astonishing ; three, and sometimes four times a day, they would bleed 
him, and his recovery w r as one of those extraordinary instances seldom 
witnessed. In an inner room, was a young officer shot through the 
head — his was a hopeless case. He was quite delirious, and obliged to 
be held down by two men, — his strength was astonishing, and more 
than once, while I remained, he succeeded in escaping from the grasp 
of his attendants. The Scotch o/ficer’s servant soon after came in, and 
stooping down, inquired of his master how he felt, but received no reply ; 
he had half turned on his face ; the man took hold of his master's hand, 
it was still wartn, but the pulse had ceased-— he w&s dead. The 
suddenness of this young man's death sensibly affected his companions ; 
and I took leave of my friend and companion, Owgan, fully impressed 
with the idea that I should never see him again. 

I was on my return to the army, when my attention was arrested 
by an extraordinary degree of bustle, and a kind of half-stifled moap- 

2 a 2 
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tag in the yard of a quinta , or nobleman's house. I looked through 
the gratino* and saw about tu>o hundred wounded soldiers waiting to 
have their limbs amputated* while others were arriving every moment* 
It ‘Would be difficult to convey an idea of the frightfiA appearance pf 
those men; they had been wounded on the 5th, and this was the 7th ; 
their lipibs were swollen to an enormous size, and the smell from the 
gun-shot wounds was dreadful. Some were sitting upright against a 
wall, under the shade of a number of chestnut-trees, and many of those 
were wounded in the head as well as limbs ; the ghastly countenances 
of those poor fellows presented a dismal sight. The streams of gore, 
which had trickled down their cheeks, were quite hardened with the 
sun, and gave their faces a glazed and copper-coloured hue, — their 
eyes were sunk and fixed, and what between the effects of the sun, of 
exhaustion, and despair, they resembled more a group of bronze figures 
than any thing human, — there they sat, silent and statue-like, waiting 
for their turn to be carried to the amputating-tables. At the other 
side of the yard lay several whose state was too helpless for them to 
sit up a feeble cry from them occasionally, to those who were passing, 
for a drink of water, was all they uttered. 

A little farther on, in an inner court, were the surgeons. They 
were stripped to their shirts and bloody, — curiosity led me forward ; a 
number of doors, placed on barrels, served as temporary tables, and on 
those lay the different subjects upon whom the surgeons were operat- 
ing ; to the right and left were arms and legs, flung here and there 
without distinction, and the ground was dyed with blood. 

Doctor Bell was going to take off the thigh of a soldier of the 50th, 
and he requested 1 would hold down the man for him ; lie was one of 
the best-hearted mfcn I ever met with, but, such is the force of habit, 
he seemed insensible to the scfcne that was passing around him, and 
with much composure was eating almonds out of his waistcoat- pockets, 
which he offered to share witli me, but if I got the universe for it, I 
could not have swallowed a morsel of any thing. The operation upon 
the man of the 50th was the most shocking sight I ever witnessed ; it 
lasted nearly half an hour, but his life was saved. 

Turning out of this place towards the street, I passed hastily on. 
Near the gate an assistant-surgeon was taking off the leg of an old 
German serjeant of the 60th. The doctor was evidently a young prac- 
titioner, and Bell, our staff-surgeon, took much trouble in instructing 
him. It is a tolerably general received opinion, that when the saw 
passes through the marrow, the patient suffers most pain, but such is 
not the case. The first cut, and taking up the arteries is the worst. 
While the old German was undergoing the operation, he seemed in- 
sensible of pain when the saw was at work ; now and then he would 
exclaim in broken English, as if wearied—" Oh ! mine Got, is she off 
still,” but he, as well as all those I noticed, felt much when the knife 
was first introduced, and all thought that red hot iron was applied to 
them when the arteries! were taking up. The young doctor seemed 
much pleased when he had the serjeant fairly out of his hands, and it 
would be difficult to decide whether he or his patient were most 
happy ; but, from every thing I could observe, I was of opinion that 
the doctor made his dehut on the old German’s stump. I offered up a 
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few words— prayers they could not be called — that, if ever it fell to 
my lot to lose any of my members, thfe young fellow who essayed on 
the serjeant should not be the person to operate on me. 

« Outside of tfhis place was an immense pit to receive the dead from 
the general hospital, which was close by. Twelve or fifteen bodies 
were fiung in at a time, and covered with a layer of earth, and so on, 
in succession, until the pit was filled. Flocks of vultures already be- 
gan to hover over this spot, and Vella«Formosa was now beginning to 
be as disagreeable as it was the contrary a few days before. This was 
my first and last visit to an amputatiflg-hospital, and I advise younj 
gentlemen, such as I was then, to avoid going near a place of the kin ' 
unless obliged to do so,— mine *was an accidental visit. 

On my return to the army, I met our Marjor of Brigade, Wilde ; he 
was in great spirits, and had in his hand a letter he had just received 
from a brother officer, detailing the particulars of the action of Bar- 
rossa, fought by Gen. Graham against the French Marshal Victor, near 
the lines of Cadiz. As every affair during the Peninsular contest, no 
matter how distant from us, was of interest, a few of us collected about 
him, and he read a long detail of the operations of the Cadiz expedi- 
tion ; but the idea of his regiment, the 87th, having taken an eagle, so 
delighted him, that it was long before he would give over talking of it, 
and let us know the other particulars. At length he read to us the 
following : — 

“ That in the end of February an expedition sailed from Cadiz, consisting 
of 12,000 men, 4000 of whom were British, commanded by Gen. Graham ; 
and 8 or 9000 Spaniards, under the orders of Gen. Lapena, who took com- 
mand of the troops of both nations. The British ami Spaniards having 
formed a junction at Tariffa, moved forward towards»Chiclana ; the roads 
were bad, and retarded their march groatly. On the 4th of March, the 
Allies came in sight of the French in the neighbourhood of Chiclana. The 
British were in advance, supported by 2000 Spaniards, and were in full 
march for the heights of Barrossu ; the Spaniards were soon overthrown by 
Gen. Ruffin, who with promptitude occupied those heights, and anticipated 
the movement of the British General. There was no time for deliberation ! 
Gen. Graham, though inferior in number, ordered the heights to bo carried* 
The Guards and 87th advanced and drove the French from the position, and 
the latter regiment took the eagle belonging to the French 8th ol the line. 
The loss of the enemy was rated at 3000, amongst whom were Generals 
Rousseau and Ruffin — the latter the handsomest man in the French army. 
The two regiments also took six pieces of cannon. The letter stated that on 
our side 1500 men had fallen, and it concluded by remarking that this was 
the first successful offensive battle fought by us in the Peninsula/’ 

When I reached my regiment I found every thing as I left it, ex- 
cept that each hour made our position more disagreeable from the in- 
creasing putridity of the dead men and horses with which the plain 
was covered. Three days of extreme heat makes a serious alteration 
in a field of battle ; the bodies which but a short time before possessed 
life, and were animated by the finest feelings, were now strotched 
naked and unnoticed, except by the birds of pipy ; not, Indeed, a lump 
of cold inanimate clay, but a moving mass of corruption. Some of the 
bodies were swelled to an enormous size, and upon these the vultures 
had already commenced their attacks, ftfheying, perhaps, like other 
two-footed animals, that the largest was best. 
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< Those birds of ill omen flocked about us in quantities, but although 
I have frequently attempted to' get a shot at them, I never was able to 
do so. We used first to observe them at an immense height ; by de- 
grees they lowered themselves, soaring round as thfey approached 
their prey ; and when it was ascertained by their advanced scouts that 
all was .safe, they pounced down and stalked on to the different car- 
cases* they intended to devour. At a distance, when they were seated, 
they resembled a number of grey-headed men. 

Massena, renouncing all hope of gaining any advantage by a fresh 
attack upon our position, recrossed the river Agueda with his army, 
and left the Governor of Almeida to shift for himself. On the 8th 
and 9th we heard several explosions in that direction, but although we 
guessed that the Governor was destroying some of the magazines pre- 
vious to his surrender, it pever for a moment occurred to us that he 
meditated -what he afterwards executed with too much success. On 
the morning of the 11th we heard, with the greatest astonishment, that 
the garrison, after having successfully passed through our lines that 
encompassed the place, had escaped, with trifling loss, by the pass of 
San-Felizes, and succeeded in reaching the French lines on the Agueda. 
This was certainly the most extraordinary event that took place during 
the campaign, and the regiments that formed the blockade afforded 
amusement for several days to our men ; the soldiers used to say that 
the regiment nearest the town was asleep , and tj^at the others were 
watching them . 

It appeared that on the 7th, Massena sent orders to Gen. Brennier 
to blow up the fortifications of Almeida ; after having done which, he 
directed him to put himself at the head of his troops, and open a pas- 
sage for himself through our lines, which having effected, he was to 
march on Barba-del-Puerco in the first instance, and afterwards make 
a rapid movement upon the bridge of San-Felizes, where he would find a 
corps ready to act with him if necessary, Gen. Brennier obeyed those 
directions with much exactness : he loaded the mines with powder ; 
spiked the cannon, and otherwise injured them by firing balls from one 
gun into another : he rendered the ammunition and provisions useless, 
and on the 10th he disclosed his intentions to the officers most in his 
confidence. He made no secret of the dangers attendant on the enter- 
prise they were about to embark in ; and having informed them of the 
measures he had taken to insure its success, asked if they were willing 
to stand by him, — he added that the watchword was to be Buonaparte 
and Bayard . The mention of this in itself would have sufficed to rally 
all around him, had there been any backwardness on the part of the 
officers; but all seemed devoted to the General and the enterprise. 
He then conducted them to the ramparts, from whence he pointed out 
,the direction he meant to follow in ^is march. He observed that the 
stars should serve as their compass, and having hastily collected the 
garrison, he left the place at eleven o clock at night. Several of the 
iftines in the ramparts {exploded about the time the advance of the 
column reached the British outposts, but they not expecting such an 
attack, and being greatly outnumbered, were unable to offer any effec- 
tual resistance, and a passage was in consequence made for the leading 
battalion which opened the march. The rear of this little band suffer- 
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ed some loss, but Brennier succeeded in his enterprise, and was lauded 
to the skies for his chivalrous exploit. 4 

The command of the army of Portugal was now transferred to 
Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa. Massena returned to France in 
ill-health and ill*humour, in consequence of the bad success of his com- 
binations since his elevation to the command of this army, vghich, it 
was confidently stated, was to drive the English from the Peninsula. 
With the qualifications of our new aatagonist we were unacquainted, 
except that having been for a considerable time Aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor Napoleon, we looked upon him as something out of the com- 
mon way — a kind of “ vara (tv is however, we found him out before 
we parted with him* 

Having now no enemy to look to in our front, we began to turn our 
attention to those that attacked our flanks # and rear— the fleas. For 
six days we had not seeii our baggage, and were in consequence with- 
out a change of linen ; we lay amongst dirty straw for those six days, 
and were covered with vermin. To those who have never so suffered, 
this appears an uncomfortable sort of dilemma; to those wli<f/i«i>c, it 
is realty so. The lines of the poet, which I had read about fifteen 
months before in an old newspaper, while nearly devoured by those 
reptiles* in the beautiful, romantic, and filthy village of Carrapachani, 
came forcibly to my recollection ; and were I to live the age of Methu- 
selah, I shall not %get the admiration I felt for the beauty and just- 
ness of the poetry, or the execrations I heaped upon those creatures 
which were alike the cause of my present suffering, and the author s 
little couplet; — all I recollect of the verses are the four following 

lines, but they speak a volume. They ran thus : — 

• 

t( Fur though, oppress’d with Jloil, I seek for ease. 

Natures restorer flies from scoundrel fleas ; 

Who even more numerous than Arcadia’s flocks. 

Bite from my nightcap to my very socks.” 

That describes me to a hair, except that I had no nightcap, and my socks 
scarcely deserved the name. But this was not all ; those who had beards 
- — at this epoch 1 luxd not — suffered them to grow to a hideous length, and 
their faces were so altered as to be scarcely recognizable even by them- 
selves. They might be compared to old Madame Rendau, who not 
having consulted her glass since her husband's death, on seeing her 
own face in the mirror of another lady, exclaimed, “ Who is this /" 
We all agreed that it would be delightful to bathe ourselves in the 
river, and half a dozen of us walked to the banks of the Duos Casas. 
Having washed ourselves, we had a hankering for clean linen ; and as 
none of us could be brought to the’opinion of the Irishman, who said it 
was a charming thing when lie tmned his shirt, we proceeded to wash 
ours, and as this was the first appearance of any of us in the’ character 
of a blanchisseur , we all acquitted ourselves badly, but I worst of all. 
In an unguarded moment, I flung my unfortunate shirt a little farther 
than the others did, and, not being quite as night as the day it came 
out of the fold, it sunk to the bottom, and I never saw it afterwards. 
I soon discovered the cause of my mishap ; a small whirlpool (which, 
at the moment, appeared in my eyes little inferior to Charybdis,) car- 
ried it into its vortex, and left me' shivering and shaking like a solitary 
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heron watching for a fish by the bank of a river. This accident, how- 
ever, happened at rather a lucky time ; our men had ransacked the 
French Knapsacks with tolerable effect, and as soon as my mishap was 
known to the men of the company, I was not long wanting the meanr 
to supply my loss ; at another time this might not have been a matter 
of easy accomplishment, because it is well known in the army, that the 
men in my regiment were never remarkable for carrying too great a kit . 

The soldiers, as was their custom, made a display of the different 
articles they had picked up: some had watches, others rings, and 
almost all money. There cannet be a stronger contrast between the 
soldiers of any two nations, than between those of France and Eng- 
land : the former, cautious, temperate, 4 and frugal, ever with some- 
thing valuable about him ; the latter the most unthinking, least 
cautious, and intemperate animal in existence, with seldom a far- 
thing in his pocket, although his pay is three times greater than the 
others. A French soldier was quite a prize to one of our fellows, and 
the produce of the plunder gained, served him for drink for a week, 
and sometimes for a fortnight ! 

I knew a soldier once make a capture of thirteen hundred dollars , 
which having squandered, this same man, in less than a year afterwards, 
was tried for his life, for a highway robbery, and he would have been 
hanged, had jiot a Portuguese woman proved an alibi in his favour ; 
the booty taken by him (for I am convinced the wpnan swore falsely 
to save his life) amounted to six vintens, or about eight-pence sterling ! 
Under similar circumstances, a French soldier would have hoarded up 
his treasure, and, on his return home, dressed like a gentleman, and 
gone to all the dancing-houses in his neighbourhood. 

On the 12th, we ieft the position we had occupied for eight days, 
and returned to our old quarters at Nave d’Aver. As we passed over 
the ground between that village and Posobello, we traversed a part of 
the field of battle which we had not before viewed, except at a distance 
too great to distinguish distinctly the objects with which it was cover- 
ed ; this was the ground upon which the 7th division, and the troops 
that were forced from Posobello, had fought. It was strewed with 
horses and soldiers. 

In general, the bodies of both were, in part, devoured by the eagles 
and vultures ; but there was one figure amongst them that remained un- 
touched, as if it was too horrible even for them to approach. This man, 
who in his lifetime must have been of enormous size, presented the 
human figure under a frightful aspect ; he was swollen to the size of a 
horse, and I cannot account for this extraordinary enlargement of his 
frame — which was not partial, but general. This giant arrested our 
attention for several minutes, and w'e stopped to survey him distinctly ; 
the flesh was quite green, except the* face, which was black,— he had 
been shot through the head perhaps. It would be difficult to convey a 
description of the frightful spectacle this man offered to our view* and 
the recollection of him haunted me for a week afterwards. 

^ The soldiers* wives — never over-delicate — were much ambsed with 
his appearance. We had Portuguese women, as well as those of our 
own nation, attached to us, and they exclaimed, “ Que Galhardo !”*— 
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while the Irishwomen said it was a thousand pities to see so clane m 
boy disfigured after such a manner. My batman’s wife, Mrs. Rooney, 
came up, and, surveying him with admiration, exclaimed, “ Oh ! such 
a leg, and sucn a thigh, and such a pity not to have the boy waked 
decently/* “ Waked, indeed/* says Mrs. Dumphy, — “ afcd then now. 
Mistress Rooney, where would you get a house big enough to houlrf him ?" 
This shot from Mrs. Dumphy's battery was loudly applauded by the 
other women, and we left the object, *who was the cause of so much 
mirth, to be devoured when the vultures should think fit to attack him* 

(To be continued.) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER EMPLOYED 

ON A SURVEY OF THE WESTERN COAST OF AFRICA IN 

1825-6. 

His Majesty's ship Leven, Capt. Owen, and Barracoutd, Capt. 
Vidal, left England for the purpose of surveying the whole of the 
East and West Coasts of Africa in February 1822. The dreadful 
mortality which attended this expedition was almost unprecedented ; 
a service at all times accompanied with danger, was here rendered 
tenfold hazardous, l#y an unseen — but too certain foe. A British sea- 
man fears no enemy that his eye can see ; he dreads not the cannon's 
or the tempest's roar ; when poised in air upon the giddy mast, his fear- 
less heart beats no quicker than when rocked in his hammock ; but the 
pestilential breath of Africa is a source of silent terror to his coura- 
geous nature ; lie feels himself in the daily presence of an opponent 
with whom he cannot struggle ; this* constant reflection unmans and 
unnerves him, when he either sinks to low despondency or tries to 
drown thought by intoxicating reason — the one no less fatal in its 
termination than the other : yet does lie utter no complaint ; you per- 
ceive no hesitation when ordered on his fatal duty ; lie obeys the com- 
mand, and lie dies without a murmur — he sees his friends and com- 
rades fall around him, yet he shrinks not — the subtle enemy asks for 
more, and seizes the generous hero who has just wiped the tear from 
his manly cheek for those beings consigned to their watery grave. 
None who have not seen the effects of this pestilential climate can 
conceive its horrors ; to-day surrounded by lively and agreeable com- 
panions, whose buoyant mirth, heedless of the future, thinks but of the 
passing hour ; with the morrow comes the aching head, sunken eyes, 
and pallid cheek, too certain preludes of the active poison's course ; the 
mind feeds the burning fever, despondency acts like oil on the flame, 
and in a few hours the thoughtless heart ceases its slight struggles. 
During the seven years which I passed upon this desolating coast, I 
have seen about forty brother officers, and two hundred brave sea- 
men, fall victims to the noxious climate; and strange to say, death 
became sd frequent an occurrence, that the heart became callous to 
grief, and the eye saw old friends and comrades consigned to tlieiir 
ocean tomb without a sigh, while the imagination turned from con- 
templating this ceremony to speculate upon the next most likely 
sacrifice^Now that Heaven has spared me to reflect upon the fatal 
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scenes which are passed, 1 think with gratitude upon xny miraculous 
escape, and mourn over the memory of those, who so nobly sacrificed 
themselves for the benefit of their country and mankind. But as 
many even now may be weeping for some dear friend or relative, Who 
there found an early grave, one slight incident shall serve to illustrate 
many of a similar nature. At Woolwich, a youth was entered as a 
volunteer ; his only parent was a mother^ he was her only child ; she 
came on board to bid him fareweHs when she bespoke the kindness of 
each officer to consider his tender years, and his never having been from 
under her care. She hung upon*his neck as the ship got under weigh, 
and with difficulty was taken from him 'mt$ the boat alongside. The 
hoy watched his mother to the shore, and tried to hide the tear upon 
his cheek as lie turned to his new companions when she landed. He 
Was a fine lively lad, and before we got to Africa forgot his tear, but 
frequently spoke of his mother. We had been on the coast about two 
years. He had been sent up a river surveying in the boats. They 
returned in about a week. As they came alongside, we observed many 
oars lyihg useless ; those who had worked them were dead ; while 
some of the rowers, although in appearance strong and lusty fellows, 
were pulling the feeble stroke of enervation and disease. An occasional 
Mid’s cap and cloak told a tale of early merit meeting with an early 

grave. Poor J lay at the bottom of a boat: as with difficulty he 

mounted the ship’s side, he tried to force a smile to meet his comrades. 
He soon complained of a head-ache, his face was pale, and he spoke 
hut little. In twenty-four hours after his return, she who had che- 
rished, might have seen him die ! and heard his parched lips utter her 
name with his dying breath. As his slight frame was consigned to the 
deep, and the last volley pealed over the closing wave, I could not 
forget the tear on his fair cheek at Woolwich, when he saw for the 
last time — her, whose every hope and thought he was. Can the ima- 
gination conceive the withering feelings of the mother’s heart, when 
told that she was childless ? But I will close these remarks, as I 
would not open afresh wounds that time may have closed, or add one 
tear to the eye of sorrow. 

Having completed a survey of the East, we arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope in November 1 825, from which place a survey of the West 
Coast was to commence. It would be superfluous to give any descrip- 
tion of the sublimely beautiful scenery which surrounds the anchorage 
of this southernmost point of Africa. Every Oriental journal teems 
with the beauties of the Cape, and the wisdom of Nature in making 
Table Bay ; the very name is cheering to the stomach of an English- 
man, whose appetite is not yet reined or destroyed by a residence in 
the land of pillaws and curries. After having remained here for 
some days, making necessary preparations, we put to sea, being joined 
by the Albatross tender. A few hours after leaving Table Bay, we 
arrived at a small island called Robbin, which lies about six miles 
from Cape Town, bearing N.E. by N. Here is situated a prison for 
convicts, and a small barrack for the military guard who are relieved 
monthly. These convicts are CafFres, who have been detected in the 
act of stealing from the Colonial residents. Any class of vessel will 
find a good shelter from a N.W. wind under this island, when on the 
contrary they would be quite exposed in Table Bay. We anchored 
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for the night, end commenced our first survey of the coast on the foW 
lowing day, but in consequence of unfavourable winds made but little 
progress. We next visited the Island of Dassen. This is another 
small, low island, situated about three miles from the main, only inha- 
bited by a few men, whose sole occupation is finding the eggs of the 
Penguin-gull, and numerous Other sea-fowl, with which this little spot 
abounds. It appears literally % living mass of flying matter, in spite 
of its anti-prolific inhabitants. These birds deposit their eggs in the 
burning sand ; when the plunderers commence digging, they muster in 
large numbers and try to defend their*ovarious progeny. Their attack 
is most desperate, and the- spoilers are obliged to beat off the enemy 
with one hand, while they secure the prize with the other. They are 
employed by a Mr. Trutor, of Cape Town, who supplies that market, 
where they meet with a ready sale: above 20,000, which they had 
recently taken, were at that moment waiting to be shipped, and as 
they keep even in that climate for six months, the profit must be con- 
siderable. We next rounded Cape St. Martin, and anchored in St. 
Helena Bay, which is a very good harbour in the S.E. Monshon ; its 
only recommendation, as nothing can be procured in the shape of pro- 
visions. The ruins of two or three houses are the only indications of 
humanity having once dwelt in this land of desolation ; not one speck 
of verdure relieves the eye in its trackless wanderings over the desert. 
The whole line of coast from Table Bay to this sandy spot presents 
the same barren waste. Having surveyed the whole of this bay, we 
were compelled to anchor, as a heavy swell was drifting us in-shore; 
observing the Leven in the offing, we fired a gun to acquaint them 
with our situation, which she answered and stood from the shore. 
The land breeze carried us out of the bay on th£ following morning, 
and we continued our survey of the coast; we passed the mouth of 
the Orange River, which had a very heavy surf on the bar, and along 
shore. Although an immense apace of water w T as seen over tlie foam- 
ing bank, yet we could not perceive any entrance for a boat. Having 
passed this river, the coast changed its hitherto monotonous and barren 
aspect, and we were relieved by a chain of small islands and rocks ex- 
tending in-shore, and bearing the most fantastic shapes ; one particu- 
larly struck my attention. It was a ruck which appeared originally 
to have been of some height and extent, but the sea or some other 
cause had carried away the whole of its centre, excepting a surface of 
about twenty feet deep, which rested on the two extremities, leaving 
between them an immense archway or natural bridge, apparently ca- 
pable of allowing a ship to sail under without lowering a mast. We 
were not, however, tempted to make the experiment, therefore con- 
tinued our course along-shore until we came to anchor in Angra Pe- 
guina Bay, which place we surveyed in the boats. The surrounding 
country is one continued sand, without a shrub as far ps the eye can 
see. The interior bears the same aspect; consequently, we met with 
no molestation * from any natives, although vye were given to under- 
stand, many existed farther in the interior of this coast who have a 
great antipathy to Europeans. A rock forms the north end of this 
bay, upon the top of which we found a column and cross, which in the- 
adventurous and flourishing days of the Portuguese, was erected here 
by Bartholomew Diaz, about the beginning of the fifteenth century: 
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This pillar is composed of solid marble, but much dilapidated by the 
boisterous winds and waves to which it is constantly exposed* It has 
the arms of Portugal (five Moors’ heads,) at its summit, and had an 
inscription which time has now rendered quite illegible. To supporj; 
our national character even in that distant land, various specimens of 
Bartholpmew Diaz's pillar were knocked off and brought on board, 
either for the satisfaction of the dilapidator, or gratification of the 
curious* The world would be greatly benefited, if any scientific 
phrenologist could discover what particular organ in an Englishman's 
cranium produces in him that Jonging after immortality, which he 
gratifies by either picking a finger or nooC off every statue he can get 
near, or writing his name on every bench, tree, or post that comes in 
his way : destructiveness appears the most probable. — But to continue. 

We frequently were at a loss for objects to assist our survey, in con- 
sequence of the great monotony along the coast, until we came within 
sight of Cape Negro, which, as we approached from the southward, had 
the appearance of an island. On the top of this cape is another cross 
erected by Bartholomew Diaz, and a few miles south of this a cluster 
of high trees, well worthy of notice, as being the first seen from about 
100 miles south of Orange Kiver, a distance of nearly 1000 miles; we 
also observed some bullocks, but no huts or natives. Cape Negro is 
situated in lat. 15° 45' 8. long. 11° 53' E. When we had rounded the 
Cape, the coast became rather more pleasing, the valleys picturesque 
and fertile. We next came to Rio Vittoria, which is nothing more 
than a small creek going a considerable distance into the interior, the 
banks being extremely beautiful and covered richly with verdure. 
We observed near this place a large herd of cattle, and shortly after- 
wards, a village containing about thirty huts of the rudest construction, 
built of mud, the largest not more than eight feet high, with a little 
oval-shaped entrance about three. On the beach were several boats of 
a rectangular form and apparently not more civilized in their manu- 
facture than the habitations; several of the natives were observed 
staring at us, who appeared in a most perfectly natural costume. 
Continuing along-shore we perceived many canoes fishing, and another 
village of much greater extent and neater construction than the last. 
One in particular was large, well-built, and white- washed, from which, 
and elephants being very numerous on this part of the coast, I con- 
jecture they have some communication with the Portuguese. Our 
next anchorage was the Bay of Benguela, (after a run of seventy 
miles,) at which place we were to await the Leven's arrival. Ben- 

f uela is situated on a plain fronting the sea, containing about fifty 
ouses neatly built in the old Portuguese style ; they are tiled, and 
white-washed, but chiefly composed^of mud. A fort is situated on the 
left of the town, mounting twenty-eight pieces of small calibre, but in 
a most dilapidated state, promising, in case of use, much more injury to 
their immediate friends than more distant enemies. Two churches 
are intended to adorn th^ town, but one being in ruins, and the other 
having undergone no repair since the year 1 718, the effect falls short 
of the intention. The costume worn by the natives is a scanty piece 
of blue cloth thrown loosely round them, adorned with beads and 
various trinkets of European manufacture. Others are entirely folded 
ig lion and leopard skins, which gives them rather a dignified appear- 
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ance. The slave-trade is here carried # on to a great extent ; on our 
arrival we found seven vessels lying in the bay, with the undisguised 
purpose of receiving a cargo of human flesh — in fact, three of them 
were swarming with these wretched victims of their fellow-creatures* 
cupidity. Every evening after their scanty repast, they were allowed 
to walk for a short time upon deck, when they appeared so chvse, that 
with difficulty they were enabled to move ; below, tlie sufferings of 
these poor creatures must have be£n great, judging by their numbers, 
and the compass in which they were confined. The profit arising from 
this inhuman traffic is a strong inducement for its continuance. The 
inhabitant Portuguese first bify them from the native chiefs for about 
five dollars, or commodities of* that value in the opinion of the savage; 
but which in England would be purchased for as many halfpence. 
The Portuguese then sell them to the different vessels, for about eight 
times the sum given to the native. As no slaves are exported without 
the Governor’s sanction, I imagine some duty to be paid him upon 
them. This is, in a great measure, confirmed by his encouraging the 
trade by every possible means, and his precautions that no illimt traffic 
may be carried on, to prevent which a night guard-boat is constantly 
on the look-out. If we consider the government under which he 
works, it is not an improbable conclusion that his whole salary arises 
from this disgraceful source. A new governor had just arrived, the 
former having gone to Angola, a place of greater opulence ; we found 
him a very agreeable man, with apparently a great knowledge of the 
world. lie was a captain in the Portuguese navy, and spoke our lan- 
guage with great fluency, having been for some time in England. 
Elephants, lions, tigers, and various other wild beasts, are abundant 
here, in company with crocodiles, alligators, and* numerous serpents 
and reptiles. The elephants, some few months since, had been ren- 
dered so furious by extreme thirst, that they absolutely entered the 
town in a body for the purpose of helping themselves. The inha- 
bitants soon mustered to defend their wells and houses, and succeeded 
in destroying seven of them, with the loss of one man killed, and about 
ten wounded. The produce of this place was then little or nothing ; in 
consequence of their having had no rains at the usual season for the 
last two years, they were entirely dependent upon Angola for the 
necessary supplies, instead of, as hitherto, furnishing that place with all 
kinds of provision. We were here given to understand, that near the 
Rjo Vittoria before mentioned, which is about seventy miles off, a 
sulphur mine has been discovered, then worked but little, and that only 
by the natives ; the reason given by the governor for its beingj thus neg- 
lected was, that as it is a government concern, no individual likes to 
undertake it ; for like the dog in the manger, although they cannot 
derive any benefit from it themselves, yet will they not alio# any one 
else to do so. He also spoke of a gold mine about one hundred miles 
in the interior of the country, called Matamba, but said they were pro- 
hibited by their government from working it. -This did not meet with 
much evidence, as the value of that commodity is too well known in 
Portugal to neglect such an opportunity for its acquirement, and it is 
generally asserted here, that no European \san enter this country with- 
out being put to death. An attempt was made not long since to work 
an iron mine in the same neighbourhood, and a party sent from the 
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Brazils for that purpose, who all in a short time fell victims to either 
the climate or the ferocious natives. They are supposed to work the 
gold mine themselves in a trifling degree, as when much pressed by 
want, they occasionally send a piece of the ore in for barter ; the value 
they place upon it, takes away the impression of its being very abun- 
dant. f At the west end of this bay is a very remarkable hill, called by 
the Portuguese, Sombreiro,” or bonnet — and by the English, St. 
Philip's bonnet; from this place is carried on a communication by 
land with Mozambique, a distance of 2000 miles across the continent. 
By way of consolation, we we**e here given to understand, that the 
sickly season had just commenced, and d's we had to make a particular 
survey of the coast to Benin, we had the agreeable prospect of its com- 
pany on our route. We employed a party of natives to procure wood 
and water, the latter looking as if drawn from a spring of pea-soup, 
but to a tropical thirst, and short allowance, like Mahomed's water of 
Zulal. We also procured live dwarf bullocks, weighing on an average 
not more than 180 lbs each. I could not help thinking how these poor 
animals would blush by the side of tlieir brother bullocks, wlio exhibit 
annually their corpulent carcases in England ; Nature is here their 
only feeder, and a devilish bad hand she makes of it. Finding the 
Leven did not arrive, and having heard that a vessel had been seen a 
short distance to the southward, we concluded it must be her drifted 
past by the currents, which are very prevalent upon this coast. Capt. 
Owen's orders were very decisive, that Capt. Vidal should remain ten 
days for his arrival, yet we felt fully confident he had passed an<T gone 
to Angola, the next settlement of the Portuguese. We were the more 
confirmed in this, as when we last parted from the Leven, she had 
twelve hours sail a-head of us, in order to survey that part of the coast 
by day, which we passed during the night. Under these circumstances 
we got out of the bay, and continued our course towards Angola. The 
land along the coast presented a most diversified prospect of fertile 
hills and valleys, although to all appearance but thinly populated. 
Between Benguela and Angola, a distance of 230 miles, are several 
remarkable headlands, forming spacious and commodious bays, and 
affording good anchorage. 

On the morning of the third day, from our leaving Benguela, we 
came upon a low neck of land about three-quarters of a mile in width, 
thickly wooded with cocoa-nut trees, and apparently a large popula- 
tion. The situation of this land is very peculiar, extending nearly six- 
teen miles, without any elevation to intercept the view of the bay and 
country near Angola, which could be distinctly seen over it from the 
ship's deck. Although this land, is so low, yet the boldness of the 
coast enabled us to run quite close in-shore, much to the gratification 
of the numerous spectators. We tjien came to an opening, through 
which could be seen the bay ; on the left was an island with a large 
building upon it, and a ship, which we afterwards heard was bilged, 
and had been lying thpre for the last eighteen months. Angola was 
distinctly seen across the bay, apparently a large town, built on the 
face j> f a hill- As ships cannot enter by this opening, we continued 
our course along the island* which is named St. Paul de Loando, and 
which forms the north side of the bay. It is about four miles long, 
,und very low. We rounded the end of this island and commenced 
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working up to the anphorage. As we stood in-shore, a pilot came off* 
and at the same time a gun was fired from the fort which commands 
the, entrance to the harbour, without showing any colours. This fort 
is formed by a Sliff on the southerly side, with a very strong battlement 
al)ove, mounting in all about forty guns of large calibre. Immediately 
after firing the first gun, Capt. Vidal desired to know of the pilot, 
whether it was the custom of the port to anchor or communicate in 
any way previous to entering ? Upon*his answer in the negative, we 
continued our course, which was no sooner perceived by the fort than a 
shot was fired directly at us, hoisting at the same time Portuguese 
colours. The shot fell within two feet of our fore-chains, splashing 
the water into us most plentifully. As this last proceeding did not 
correspond with our ideas of etiquette, we hove-to, and sent a boat 
under the battery to assyre them, that if they sent another such mes- 
sage, we certainly should knock the fort about their ears, before we 
went any farther. Lieut. Boteler, the officer commanding the boat, 
was informed upon his landing by the commandant of the fort, that it 
was customary for all foreign ships, on entering this harbour, t & send a 
boat to the battery previously. He laid all the blame upon the pilot 
for not acquainting us with the rules of the port, and said he should 
report this neglect on his part to the governor. With respect to firing 
at the vessel, he acknowledged having ordered a shot to be fired, finding 
we neglected the first gun, but desired that it should «not be pointed at us. 
He declared, also, by way of apology, that he did not see our colours, 
although they were flying all the time ,* and concluded by requesting 
we would not proceed up the harbour until they had orders from the 
governor. Wp, however, anticipated him’ by immediately sending a 
letter, informing him of their proceedings, and to«require an explana- 
tion of this insult offered to the British flag. The governor instantly 
dispatched an answer, expressing his regret at what had happened, 
assuring us, the conduct of the fort should be strictly inquired into* 
that the port was open to all English ships, and that the tried friend* 
ship of the two nations fully entitled us to every assistance in their 
power to give. As we afterwards heard the commandant of the fort 
was an officer of experience and a gentleman, we were inclined to con- 
sider the gun being pointed at the ship, as the malicious act of the 
man who fired it, and doubtless the fellow regretted his shot did not 
prove so efficacious as he anticipated. Having received this amende 
honorable from the governor, we at once stood up the harbour, and an- 
chored about a mile and a half from the town. We had no sooner 
done so, than we observed a ship bearing-up under all sail, which we 
soon recognized as the Leven. In half an hour she cast anchor along- 
side us ; they had arrived at Benghela the morning after our depar- 
ture, which being informed of, they merely stopped a few hours, and 
then made the best of their way to join us in this harbour. « 

II. B. R. 


(To be continued.) 



NOTES ON WARSAW. 

BY A BRITISH OFFICER. 

After travelling fourteen days ttul nights from Moscow at the lat- 
ter end of March 1823, I arrived la*in the day at the Hotel de Wilnra 
in Warsaw ; from whence I was soon ordered to attend the Command- 
ant, who desired me to call upon him the following morning*at eight 
o’clock. This was rather an early hour for a person who had only 
been enabled once to enjoy the comfort of sleeping in a bed since 
leaving Moscow ; however, there was nothing left but to obey. At 
eight o’clock I presented myself to the .Commandant, who told me to 
attend at half-past nine at the Grand Duke’s palace: I instantly hur- 
ried back to the hotel, and was fortunate enough to be enabled to un- 
pack my uniform in time to appear at the hour appointed. Upon 
arriving* at the palace, there was an orderly-officer waiting to receive 
me. After ascending the great stairs, and passing through several rooms 
crowded with officers, we reached the ante-room ; an aide-de-camp, 
after asking my name and rank, which he wrote upon a piece of paper, 
•placed me upon the left of some officers who were likewise waiting to 
be presented. Upon looking around me, 1 observed generals, colonels, 
and a number of officers, both Russian and Polish, as also a number of 
non-commanding officers in heavy marching order ; the latter went in 
by regiments to the, apartment of the Grand Duke. When this inspec- 
tion was over, his Imperial Highness came out, and after passing and 
speaking to those officers on my right, he addressed me in a very polite 
manner, inquiring from whence 1 came, my corps, services, &CL ,* he then 
passed on, and was followed by all the officers. Upon descending into 
the court-yard, I ascertained that the Grand Duke was going to the 
guard-mounting, which be invariably attended. I followed, and took 
my station with the staff. As soon as the guards were put in motion to 
march past, his Imperial Highness sent for me, and kept me in con- 
versation with him during the parade ; he praised several British regi- 
ments, particularly the Coldstream Guards, 7th Fusileers, 43rd, and a 
Scotch regiment, of which he did not recollect the number. He re- 
quested me to make any remarks upon the troops or their movements 
which I might think proper. I observed that the length of step was 
different from that used by the Russian troops ; he replied he had 
adopted the present step from Wellington ; and had obtained permis- 
sion from the Emperor Alexander tmgive the Russian corps in Poland 
and the Polish troops the cloth gaiter, similar to the British. To all the 
remarks and questions that I presumed to put to him, his Imperial 
Highness always answered in the most affable manner. 

It was very interesting to see 'the leading division, composed en- 
tirely of officers in single rank, extending sometimes half way across 
► the square. Every officer not on duty was obliged to attend the parade ; 
full general on the right, and so on to the left by the different ranks ; 
when opposite the Grand Duke they all saluted, by bringing their 
hands to their hat or chieko, and when past filing into bis rear. * 

A few days afterwards, it happened that I was passing near the 
Place de Saxe at the hour of guard-mounting, and although in plain 
clothes, I could not resist the temptation of witnessing such an inte- 
resting military spectacle. I mixed with the crowd, hoping to pass unob- 
served; the Grand Duke espied me, and immediately sent an aide-de- 
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camp to desire me to joiu him ; of course I apologised for not appearing 
ln uniform ; lie said he should always* be delighted to see me at hf^ 
parades, whether en militaire or otherwise. Of such an invitation I fre- 
quently availed myself, and tdvfis experienced the same courteous 
feception ; more than once I waF requested to name some movement 
to be made by the troops ; it was immediately commanded and executed 
with the greatest precision : the Place de Saxe was covered with a fine 
sand, so that it was extremely easj bjj the mark of the feet to perceive 
whether the leading officers had marched perpendicular, or in the proper 
direction with regard to the original formation of the line or column. 
At my request to visit the jnilitary school, the Colonel-commandant 
was sent for, and received positive orders from the Grand Duke to show 
me every thing ; and* then turning to me, he begged that I would after- 
wards give to him my opinion on what would be shown to me. 

One morning as the guard was marching past, the Grand Duke, in a 
loud voice, repeated several times a word sounding like Karashow, 
upon which the division opposite to us immediately replied. I could 
not understand what was passing, and not venturing to ask ay expla- 
nation of what appeared to me discontent, I waited until the parade 
waa«* over, when an aide-de-camp told me Karashow meant very welt, 
and to which it was customary to reply, we wish to do it better. The 
Grand Duke had a habit of striking liis Jiand upon his thigh according 
to the time he wished the troops to march : thq band immediately 
changed as well as the troops, and it was really astonishing to see the 
quickness and precision with which the change took place. 

As a farther proof how different the conduct of the Grand Duke was 
towards me, from that detailed by the French nobleman, I shall men- 
tion a circumstance which occurred the day before leaving Warsaw. 
I attended the levee at the palace U\ take my leave, and afterwards 
went to the parade : as his Imperial Highness was about to step into 
his carriage, I told him 1 had one great regret, that of leaving Warsaw 
without having had the honour of being allowed to pay my respects to 
the Princess Lowicz ; something sharp immediately was addressed to 
one of the aides-de-camp, and then inquiring of me when I intended to 
start, his Imperial Highness desired me to call at the palace of Belvidere 
in the evening. I went and was introduced to the Princess, with whom I 
found an English lady ; we chatted away in English for nearly half anlidur, 
and then I retired highly gratified with my introduction. For the honour 
of this visit I was solely indebted |o the Grand Duke, for after my pre- 
sentation to him on my arrival, and several times subsequently, I made 
an application to the Chamberlain, but never could receive an answer. 

On inquiring of his Imperial Highness whether he bad not an 
American in his army* he said he ^vould introduce me to him ; when 
one of the divisions had marched past, he called out in a loud tone some- 
thing in Russian, upon which a very line-looking young man dropped 
to the rear, and came up to us. It was amusing to see this young gen- 
tleman* born in the land of freedom, rigged out in a Russian uniform, 
and approaching* with the awkward and stiff of a Russian soldier. 
His name was Monro/ and a cousin of the President ; by the late 

* Mr. Monro entered the Russian service in the hopes that she was going to war 
with the Turks in favour of Greece, and that he *was going to fight in the cause of 
liberty and independence. 

U. S, Jo urn. No. ‘29. Afrit.* 1831. 2 h * 
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accounts I perceive an aide-de-camp of that name mentioned ; this 
must be the same gentleman. 

The Poles, in general, w ere much smaller men than the Russians, 
but equally well dressed. The Liters could not faft to attract my 
particular attention ; the ease with which they manage the lance and 
their graceful seat on horseback, have never been equalled by the lancers 
of any European Power : they were mounted on excellent active horses 
from White Russia. The Chassntr <? a Cheval had a very neat and plain 
uniform : their method of carrying the carbine is worthy of imitation ; 
instead of being attached to the saddle, as in the British service, it was 
suspended by a shoulder belt, so that, whenever a dragoon dismounts, 
he carries his carbine with him. I there obserVed many of the move- 
ments performed in the manner which lias since been introduced into 
our service ; such as the formation by threes, ; and the diagonal move- 
ments by the half turn instead of by the oblique step. The rallying 
square is admirably suited for the protection of skirmishers against irre- 
gular cavalry, such as the Russian light troops had in general been op- 
posed to. Unfortunately I was prevented by the season from witness- 
ing the corps of pontooneers exercise upon the Vistula ; their pontoons 
are made upon Sir J. Colleton's plan, which the Grand Duke had seen 
at the review on the Heights of Famars in 1818. 

At the period I visited Warsaw, the Grand Duke Constantine was 
any thing but unpopular ; however great the dislike of the Poles to- 
wards him might have been on bis first arrival amongst them, it arose, 
I conceive, more from his being a member of the imperial f|mily than 
any thing personal ; and since his marriage with the Princess Lowicz, 
an amiable Polish lady, he had been on more intimate terms with many 
of the military and inhabitants, and his manners having become more 
domesticated, many of the Pole^ were induced to frequent bis parties 
at the palace of the Belvidere. The Grand Duke and Princess were 
constant attendants at the French theatre in the Palais de Saxe, coming 
and returning in a quiet way without military escort. Warsaw, since 
the Grand Duke Constantine had resided there, had been very much 
embellished and improved, and, notwithstanding such a large number 
of Jews, was kept tolerably clean. 

Ever since the dismemberment of Poland there has been a deep- 
rooted hatred of the Russians : that the present revolution was caused 
by the misconduct of the Grand Duke, I doubt very much ; but the 
late events in France and Belgium, together with the example afforded 
by the students of the Polytechnic School at Paris, were too seductive 
for the youths of the military schools at Warsaw' and Kalisch, to be 
allowed to pass without an effort being made to regain that independ- 
ence, for which, I believe, every Pole has long sighed. I w r as acquaint- 
ed with several of the firRt families, and many delightful hours did I 
pass in their society ; I found them hospitable and polite ; in their 
social parties all restraint was banished, and every freedom of conver- 
sation permitted ; many of my acquaintances are now holding high 
situations in the existing government, and some few, I perceive, were 
killed in the late revolution : I do not recollect in the Polish society 
ever to have met any Russian officers. I should conceive it extremely 
probable that the hopes of an amelioration in their government, which 
the Poles might have entertained while the Grand Duke was heir to 
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the throne of Russia, having been dissolved by his abdication, their 
submission to his rule might from that time be considered as forced 
and extremely precarious ; any act on his part which might be con- 
strued into severity, was likely t$ inflame their irritated feelings into 
open rebellion. 

I cannot take my leave of Warsaw, without expressing my very 
great obligations to his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, for his marked attentions to ipe ^luring my stay in that city, and 
his ready compliance with all my wishes. I believe that every British 
officer who visited Warsaw at the period to which I allude, was receiv- 
ed in the same flattering manner, and every attention paid to them at 
the summer reviews. This sapie attention to British officers both my 
brother and self met with at Petersburgh from the present Emperor 
and brother, the Grand Duke Michael ; as a proof of the conduct of the 
former, I shall give extracts from two letters I received from Sir Wil- 
liam Crichton. 

“ His Imperial Highness (Nicolas') desires me farther to inform you 
that you can see the pontoons at the Ecole du G6nie whenever you 
please, and that if you choose to assist at the mathematical lessons, or 
desire any other details with regard to that institution, they are per- 
fectly open to you.” “ He (the Grand Duke) orders me to repeat bis 
desire that you may visit the Ecole du Gtnie as often as you think 
proper, and offers to provide you with any details, with regard to that 
establishment which you may desire.” 

I have merely mentioned the latter circumstances as a set-off to the 
reception our countryman is stated to have received at Warsaw, and 
which induced him, as the French nobleman says, to threaten the 
Grand Duke to return without spending his money in Russia. 

H. D. T. 


THE POLK’S ADIEU. 

Star of my soul, farewell ! 

I go to death and danger, 

I haste to meet in conflict fell 
The proud invading stranger. 

I leave thee, love, to save 
The land we dearly cherish ; 

To break the yoke that binds the brave, 
To rescue, or to perish. 

Star of my soul ! thy light 
No more will sfline before me ; 

The flame of war glares redly bright, 
Destruction hovers o’er me. 

Yet mourn not, love, for me ; 

Remember, though we sever. 

The patriot brave who fall will be 
With glory crown’d for ever ! 

Chariton, Dover, Feb. 24th, 1834. 


^ E. S 
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* SKETCH OP THE CAREER OF THIC LATE CAPT. PETER, 
HEYWOOD, R. N. 

« Opum contemptor, recti pervicax, constans adversus metus.” 

It is acknowledged that there are few departments of literature, 
which excite more attention than sketches of public characters, as they 
offer gratification to both laudabje pnd perverse curiosity. Biography 
has been designated as — “ history teaching by example" — and may 
exercise great influence upon spciety by exciting emulation, or admo- 
nishing vice. We are not, however, advocates for loosing the flood- 
gates of anecdote ; and the " making a man tell his own story,” as the 
phrase runs, by the lazy and prolix practice of printing off letters and 
remarks without reserve or selection , though it may offer some appa- 
rent advantages, has a tendency to violate the confidence of epistolary 
correspondence, and pamper 'the base appetite for private scandal, 
which is but too general. On these grounds, we regret that autobio- 
graphy is not more common amongst men who pass a life of vicissitude, 
for it would ensure to the public an enrolment of facts, useful in every 
point of view, whatever might be their dress. 

The intelligent and popular subject of this memoir was born on 
the (5th of June 1773, at the Nunnery, a seat of his ancestors, near 
Douglas, in the Isle, of Man. The family were of high respectability 
arid opulence, bis father being Deemster of Man, and Seneschal to the 
Duke of Athol. Habits of expense appear to have made inroads into 
domestic economy, and Mr. Heywood senior found it convenient to 
dispose of the estate,* but we were repeatedly assured by the late 
Duke, that the transfer was illegal from having been transacted with- 
out the necessary act of Tinwald, and that in his opinion Capt. Iley- 
wood ought in justice to recover property to the amount of 2000/. 
a-year. 

At the age of thirteen, young Heywood entered the naval service ; 
and was unfortunately recommended by Sir Thomas Pasley, the hus- 
band of his paternal aunt, to the care of Lieut. Bligh, whose intended 
trip to Otaheite, for the benevolent purpose of transplanting the bread- 
fruit tree to our West India Colonies, seemed to offer one of the most 
pleasing voyages which a youth, warmed by the then universally read 
narratives of Cook, could possibly undertake. The wretched result is 
too well known to require a full repetition here ; and for those who 
have not learnt the particulars, they are ably given in that meritorious 
chronicle of maritime events, “ Marshall’s Naval Biography.” The 
disgusting details of the vindictive tyranny exercised in that ill-fated 
ship, as stated by Lieut. Marshall* we have heard corroborated on un- 
questionable authority. We knew that the officers fared in every way 
worse than the men, and that even young Heywood was kept at the 
mast-head no less than eight hours at one spell, in the worst weather 
which they encountered off Cape Horn ! 

The plausible narrative of Lieut. Bligh created a violent impression 
against the deluded crew of the Bounty ; and the odium usually at- 
tached to such proceedings, gained additional strength from the skill 
and perseverance by which that mistaken commander succeeded in 
reaching land. It was held on this ex-parte evidence, that the crew 
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of the Bounty, by a tendency to magnify present evil and depreciate 
remote good, had perfidiously expelled an innocent and humane officer, 
from the sensual idea of exchanging course scanty diet, daily toil, and 
pecessary discipline, for the unbounded gratifications supposed to exist 
at Otaheite. But subsequent events have proved these nasty specula- 
tions to be mere “ matter of moonshine and we may here repeat 
what we have already advanced, that apologies for cruelty not only 
injure the service, but also cast a slur upon it, by an appearance of 
countenancing atrocity ; for the retributive rod should be inflicted 
righteously. The real province of the useful biographer is to exalt 
virtue and expose vice^ and it is only by searching beneath the sur- 
face, that hidden clauses can* be traced. Now, though nothing Can 
excuse mutiny, we all know that it can arise but from one of these 
two sources, excessive folly, or excessive tyranny ; therefore, as it is 
admitted that Bligh was no idiot, the inference is obvious. Not only 
was the “ Narrative 1 ’ which he published proved to be false in many 
material bearings, by evidence before a Court-Martial, but every act of 
his public life after this event, from his successive command of the 
Director, the Glatton, and the Warrior, to his disgraceful expulsion 
from New South Wales — was stamped with an insolence, an inhu- 
manity, and coarseness, which fully developed his character. 

But we must revert to the part which immediately concerned the 
subject of this sketch. The Bounty, having completed her cargo of 
bread-fruit trees, left Anamooka for Jamaica, on the 26th of April 
1769. On the following day a dispute arose about provisions, a preg- 
nant topic of contention where the commander was purser also, in 
which Bligh not only poured forth his usual threatening and oppro- 
brious language, but accused the officers as well as men, of theft, and 
swore that he would make half of tllem jump overboard. On ques- 
tioning Mr. Christian, the master’s mate, as to some missing cocoa- 
nuts, that gentleman answered, “ I know nothing of them. Sir, but I 
hope you don’t think me so mean as to be guilty of stealing them. 
tf Yes, you d — d hound,” was the reply, u I do, you must have stolen 
them from me;” and calling the others villains and. scoundrels, he 
ordered their grog to be stopped, and retired to his cabin. Much 
murmuring ensued ; but the unmanly insult sank deepest into Chris- 
tian’s heart: this indiscreet youth was of a highly respectable family, 
and brother to the present Chief J ustice of the Isle of Ely. Being an 
expert officer, he had been doing lieutenant’s <Juty the greater part of 
the voyage, but lie now determined to quit the snip at all risks ; and 
it is proved that he had prepared a stout plank and staves for a raft, 
as well as a bag of necessaries, with a determination, as the wind was 
still slack, of committing himself the waves that night. Exhausted 
by mental anguish, he at last fell asleep, and not waking until called 
to relieve the watch at four o’clock on the morning of the 28th, for- 
getting the characteristic faith, honour, and subordination of a British 
sailor, he suddenly determined to raise a party, seize^ ujion the com- 
mander and his known adherents, and turn them adrift m one of the 
boats. Under pretence of wanting to shoot a shark, he obtained the 
keys of the arm-chest from the gunner^ and then effected his V UT ~ 
pose without any resistance. Churchill, the master-at-arms, confined 
Messrs. Ileywood and Stewart, the two youngest midshipmen, between 
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decks, till the excluded people in the boat had shoved off, and the 
deed, equally disgraceful to ail parties, was accomplished by 8 a.m. 

'The first act of the mutineers was to steer for Toobouai, a small 
island to the southward of Otaheite, which Christian* selected for a 
residence, as being unexposed to visits from European ships. But it 
was necessary to return to Mutania Bay for supplies ; and to forward 
their views, they made the natives believe on arriving there, that they 
had fallen in with Capt. Cook, who was going to form a settlement at 
an adjacent island, and had dispatched them for all the live stock they 
could procure : a tale which commanded a very plentiful supply, for 
the name of our navigator was adored. * Seventeen men, ten women, 
and a girl, also emigrated with them. 

Poor Heywood, who was then only sixteen years of age, and of a 
reflecting mind, felt his compulsory association no severely, that he had 
secretly resolved to secrete himself until the Bounty’s departure, and 
then await the arrival of some* vessel from Europe. But his plan was 
frustrated by Mr. Christian’s administering a solemn oath, by which 
the whole party were mutually bound to obtain the restoration of any 
run-aways, and then shoot them as deserters ; and the resolute firm- 
ness of that misguided officer was too well known to be rashly trifled 
with. 

The next attempt was to ei'cct a fort at Toobouai, the natives of 
which seemed inimical to the projected settlement. Here Christian 
showed an energy worthy of a better cause, and with great spirit set 
the example of clearing the ground. During the progress of the work, 
he permitted but two men to sleep on shore at a time, nor would he 
allow of any holiday but the Sundays. In all respects he maintained 
the strictest discipline, and enforced his orders with such decision, that 
he obtained implicit obedience. ‘ Oil more than one occasion he was 
under the necessity of clapping a pistol to the head of a refractory sea- 
man, a measure which generally carried conviction. It was his inten- 
tion on completing the fort, to break up the Bounty ; but the reluct- 
ance of some who had not been active in the mutiny, to perpetual 
exile, and the increasing hostility of the natives, compelled him to 
abandon his design. Here, again, Mr. Hey wood’s painful constraint 
and suffering led him to form a project, with Stewart and two others, 
to seize the largest boat, as soon as the ship's masts were got out, and 
having first destroyed her purchase blocks to prevent pursuit, to quit 
the island ; but Christian's new resolution rendered such a hazardous 
attempt unnecessary. The people were summoned together, and a 
representation being made to them of the exigency of their affairs, they 
were desired, by show of hands, to decide upon farther proceediftgs. 
After much clamorous discussion, sixteen men resolved to be landed 
at Otaheite, with a fair proportion of the arms, ammunition and pro- 
perty, for which they agreed to cede the Bounty with all her sails and 
stores to Christian and his eight adherents. Accordingly, on the 27th 
of September 1789, they anchored for the third time in Mutania Bay, 
and having landed those Who had so voted, the ship suddenly sailed m 
the night, with three natives, twelve women and a little girl, and was 
not heard of for many years Conjecture had been very rife in its 
rumours, but nothing authentic was known till an American vessel 
accidentally touched at Pitcairn's island, and discovered the only sur- 
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Viving mutineer, Adams — who with his interesting family and colony 
have since been frequently visited and described. * 

Meantime, Messrs. Heywood and Stewart, separating from the rest, 
claimed the protection of a former friend, an old chief, with whom they 
determined to remain, and await the arrival of some man-of-war, which 
they did not doubt would be sent from England in search of the 
Bounty. In this expectation, they declined taking any share in the 
construction of a schooner, in which the other fourteen hoped to reach 
Batavia, in time to join the next fleet to Europe. The vessel was 
completed in eight months, and the two youths could not but see the 
preparations for departure wjth intense anxiety. The natives, how- 
ever, being eager for the aid of the English in quelling their intestine 
broils, positively refused to supply the requisite stock of provisions, 
and matting for sails, so that this object was totally defeated. But 
except in this instance, \he treatment they received was as kind and 
hospitable as during the first visit, and the men resided with their 
tayos in different districts. Indeed, so great a contrast did the friendly 
attentions, which the distressed party received, form to what they haa 
experienced since quitting England, that Heywood’s susceptible mind 
was deeply touched, — and a copy of verses written by him and dated 
September 2()th, 1790, which is now before us, gives strong evidence 
of the emotions he underwent. , 

After about a year and a half’s residence, the # general expectations 
were verified by the . arrival of the Pandora, a frigate commanded by 
Capt. Edward Edwards, who was commissioned to search for the 
Bounty, and her people. The two midshipmen hastened on board to 
make themselves known, but, to their grief and astonishment, they 
were instantly put both.legs in irons, under the opprobrious epithet of 
e: piratical villains.” The late worthy Robert Corner, Esq. so long the 
superintendant of Marine Police at Malta, and who was then a lieute- 
nant of the Pandora, has often given us odious details of this voyage 
with sorrow and with shame ; and hq remarked that, on this occasion, 
the Captain seemed as much startled when these two ragged, sun- 
burnt youths approached him, as if a thousand Malays hud run at him 
with drawn creeses. 

The Bounty’s men being collected on board, were strongly hand- 
cuffed, and put into a kind of round-house only eleven feet long, built 
as a prison, and aptly named Pandora’s box, and was entered by a 
scuttle in the roof, about eighteen inches square. It was erected on 
the after part of the quarter-deck, in order that its unhappy inmates 
might be prevented from any communication with the ship’s company, 
or iffche natives who vainly commiserated their fate. Two sentinels 
stood constantly upon this den, wi-tb orders to shoot the first prisoner 
who slibuld attempt to speak in the language of the Friendly Islands. 
The heat of such a place under, a vertical sun, is easily understood by 
sailors ; in fact, it was so intense, that the perspiration, poured from 
them in streams, while filth, vermin, and hard fare, added to their 
miseries, and certainly formed punishment sqjficient for the atonement 
of almost any crime. 

Capt. Edwards having thus secured the men, whose greatest misfor- 
tune was to have such a pursuer, sailed ttf various other islands in quest* 
of the Bounty, and, to aid in this purpose, he seized the schooner built 
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by the mutineers, and equipped her as a tender. No record of this 
cruise has been given to the public, except a disreputable catch-penny 
book by Hamilton, the Surgeon ; but, indeed, the voyage and its nar- 
rator seem worthy of each other. In proof of this, witness its levity 
and obscenity, the unwarrantable shooting of an untutored savage, the 
passionate sending away of the jolly-boat to a lingering destruction,* and 
the absence of useful information in what might have been, with 
ninety-nine commanders out of () a Jiundred, a highly interesting and 
instructive expedition. 

Standing to the westward, tlje Pandora approached that singular 
coral structure, the “ Barrier reef," between New Holland and New 
Guinea. This submarine wall seemed, to extend across the visible 
space ; but Lieut. Corner, who went a-head in a bbat, soon ascertained 
that a sufficient opening existed for the ship to pass in safety. Capt. 
Edwards, however, who it appears cannot be canonized for resolution, 
delayed attempting it for more than two hours, in which time the cur- 
rents had drifted them so near, that in bracing up to stand off, the ship 
struck upon a sharp pinnacle with such violence, that before the boats 
were hoisted out, she had eight feet water in the hold. 

The scene which followed was so unlike what was to be expected 
from a British man-of-war, that we regret being obliged to proceed : 
and we have, moreover, been assured by several of the survivors, that 
but for the coolness gnd management of Corner, the whole of the ship’s 
company must have been lost. It is also a fact, that he so far let his 
temper get the better of that unconditional respect which the naval 
service requires, that seeing the Captain and Surgeon sitting abaft on 
a hencoop, with a few necessaries in their hands, in readiness for going 
away, — he could help captiously demanding whether 44 they were 

waiting for a coach ?” « 

Three of the prisoners were now released in order to labour at the 
pumps, the others earnestly offered their assistance and made urgent 
entreaties to be allowed the chaqce of saving their lives ; but instead 
of so moving a request being complied with, two additional guards 
were placed over them, with orders to shoot any who should endea- 
vour to get rid of their fetters. Seeing no prospect of escape, they 
fell to prayer, and prepared to meet that fate, which the grinding and 
beating of the wreck taught them momentarily to expect. 

About ten o'clock, the Pandora was washed over the reef in a fresli 
gale, with the loss of her rudder and part of the stern-post. It was 
now found that neither pumping nor baling could keep her afloat till 
daylight ; means were, therefore, resorted to for the preservation of the 
crew, and every spar and buoyant article was thrown overboard^ to 
assist the men in reaching the boats/^which had been purposely kept in 
the smoother water at some distance from the ship. Meantime no 
notice whatever was taken of the unhappy captives in the den, whose 
torture and suspense in so dreadful a confusion can scarcely be imagin- 


* * When this boat with a< midshipman and several men had been inhumanly 
ordered from alongside, it was known that there was nothing in her but one piece 
of salt beef, compassionately thrown in by a seaman ; and horrid as must have been 
their fate, the flippant surgeon, afttr detailing the disgraceful fact, adds — that this 
is the way the world was peopled ! — or words to that effect, for we quote only 
from memory. 
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ecL In asserting this, we can confidently contradict the false state- 
ment made by the Surgeon, that they were attended to ; for Capt.* 
Edwards was affectingly beseeched by Mr. Hey wood, to have mercy 
upon them, as he hastened over their sinking prison to make his own 
escape, the ship then lying on her broad side, — but the awful appeal 
was made to one over whom mercy held no sway. Fortunately, how- 
ever, two of the men were possessed of better hearts ; the mtmter-at- 
arms secretly opened the scuttle, and threw in the key of the irons, 
while slipping into the sea from the roof of the “ box,” which enabled 
them to commence their own liberatiop. In this they were magnani- 
mously assisted by William Moulter, a boatswain's mate, who, at the 
imminent risk of his otvn life^ clung to the combings, and pulled the 
bilboe-boats through* the shackles, saying that u he would either free 
them or go down with them.”* This was scarcely effected when the 
ship sank, and in an instant nothing was visible but her top-mast 
heads, and the people who were floating around. Besides two seamen 
crushed to death, the humane master-at-arms and thirty-eight men 
were drawn into the abyss, amongst whom poor Mr. Stewart and three 
others of the Bounty perished, with their hands still manacled ! 

In this disaster Mr. Heywood was one of the very last who left the 
melancholy prison, into which the water was already streaming. Leap- 
ing into the sea, which was very rough, he fortunately reached a planK, 
and swam by its assistance till he was picked up Jby a boat, in a state 
of nudity, and conveyed to a small spit of sand, of but little elevation 
above the level of the waters. The survivors were found to amount to 
ninety-nine ; aiul as some degree of repose was requisite before taking 
to the boats, sails were converted into tents for the Pandora's people* 
The prisoners, however, were most inhumanly kept^at a distance from 
them, without the least covering to protect their naked bodies from the 
scorching rays of a vertical sun by day, and the chilling effects of heavy 
dews at night ; and even a spare sail which was lying useless on the 
bank was refused them. Reduced almost to desperation, they buried 
themselves up to the necks in the sand, but this only exposed them to 
still greater torture, by occasioning the skin to blister and peel off. In 
addition to this alternation of heat and cold, they were sorely torment- 
ed by intense thirst ; and it is matter of surprise how any of these 
unhappy men outlived their sufferings. 

On the 31st of April 1791, the survivors quitted the reef, in four 
open boats, and during their passage of sixteen days to Coupang, were 
restricted to an allowance of two ounces of bread and a gill of wine, or 
water, per diem. Arrived at Coupang, the miserable and almost ex- 
hausted prisoners were closely confined in a loathsome prison of the 
castle, with a request from the British Captain to the Dutch Governor, 
to treat them with the utmost rigour. Meantime new fetters were 
made for them, on which occasiop a captive King in chains was com- 
pelled to blow the bellows for the armourer. From thence they pro- 
ceeded to Batayia in a wretched old Dutch Indiaman, the Rembang, 
in which they were again nearly lost ; and during a stormy passage of 


* This fine fellow, whose heroism is quite a cordial to the feelings in this deplor- 
able picture, was afterwards promoted to the ranft of warrant officer, through (’apt. * 
Ileywood’s grateful exertions. 
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about five weeks, the prisoners were occasionally released from their 
irons to labour at the pumps ; "but this privilege was extended only till 
their strength failed them, when they were again consigned to the 
bilboes, under a pig-sty ! * 

From Batavia Mr. Hey wood contrived by stealth to write to his 
friends in England, and express the Christian resignation which 
enabled 1 him to bear up against the protracted and unmerited sufferings 
inflicted upon him. This document displays so manly and philosophic 
a mind, even at that early age, and under circumstances sufficient to 
sap a hero’s fortitude, that we cannot but submit an extract. 

o 

“ My sufferings I have not power to describe ; but though they are great, 
yet I thank God for having enabled me td bear them without repining ! I 
endeavour to qualify my affliction with these three considerations — first, my 
innocence, not deserving them; secondly, that tfcey cannot last long; and 
thirdly, that the change may be for the better. The first improves my 
hopes ; the second my patience ; and the third my courage. I am young in 
years, but old in what the world calls adversity: and it has had such an 
effect as £o make me consider it the most beneficial incident that could have 
occurred at my age. It has made me acquainted with three things which 
are little known, and as little believed, by any but those who have felt their 
effects: — First, the villainy and censoriousness of mankind; secondly, the 
futility of ail human hopes ; and thirdly, the happiness of being content in 
whatever station it may please c Providef!jDe to place me. In short it has 
made me more of a philosopher than many years of a life spent in ease and 
pleasure could have done. 

u As they will no doubt proceed to the greatest lengths against me, I 
being the only surviving officer, and they most inclined to believe a prior 
story, all that can be said to confute it, will probably be looked upon as 
mere falsity and indention. Should that be my unhappy case, and they re- 
solved upon my destruction as an example to futurity, may God enable me 
to bear my fate with the fortitude* of a man, conscious that misfortune, not 
any misconduct is the cause, and that the Almighty can attest my innocence ! 
Yet why should I despond ? I have, I hope, still a friend in that Providence 
which hath preserved me amidst many greater dangers, and upon whom 
alone 1 now depend for safety. God will always protect those who deserve 
it. These are the sole considerations which have enabled me to make myself 
easy and content under my past misfortunes. 

“ Though I have been nearly eight months in close confinement, in a hot 
climate, I have preserved my health in a most surprising manner, without 
the least indisposition, and' am still perfectly well, in head as well as in 
body, but without any clothing, except one shirt and a pair of trowsers. I 
have, thank God, a contented mind, arid am entirely resigned to his Divine 
will, which enables me to soar above the reach of unhappiness.” 

From Batavia the party proceeded to the' Cape of Good Hope, dis- 
tributed in three Dutch ships, but the prisoners as badly accommodated 
as in the old Rembang, for every article of provision was of the worst 
quality, and the quantity issued equaj only to one-fourth of the usual 
allowance. At length on the 19th of March 1792, Mr. Hey wood en- 
joyed the comparative delight of being removed into the Gorgon, of 44 
guns, for a passage fro$i Table Bay to England ; for the Captain, 
astonished at the needless severity which had been exercised, allowed 
him the indulgence of walking the deck for several hours a day, and at 
'Other times he was confined by only one leg. After reaching Spit- 
head, he was on the 21st of June removed into the Hector to await hia 
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trial, and was treated throughout by Capt. Montagu with the humane 
considerations which his misfortunes merited. * 

In the following September* the eventful ordeal took place, and few 
rijival courts ever excited greater sympathy. In his defence Mr. Hey- 
wood produced a mass of circumstances in vindication of his conduct ; 
and though he evidently was fully aware of his awful situation* he ma- 
nifested all the collected firmness of conscious innocence. He very 
succinctly detailed the events of th<* fatal morning of the mutiny, and 
clearly demonstrated that every circumstance connected therewith, was 
entirely without his participation and^ beyond his control. He then 
described the painful anguish he experienced on his constrained asso- 
ciation with the mutineers, an<J the restraints occasioned by the rash- 
ness of Fletcher Christian. Finally* he recounted his sufferings during 
a rigorous confinement of eighteen months ; and we have been assured 
by witnesses of the fact* that there was scarcely a dry eye in the court, 
and that several members spoke with abhorrence of the cruelty of 
Edwards and the officers of the Pandora. 

Although it became evident that young Peter took no active part in 
the mutiny* that fact was not sufficient to establish his innocence 
according to the Spartan tenour of naval law* which requires activity 
on the side of right. The man who stands neuter in such cases of dan- 
ger, is equally culpable with the riotoup. offender, for a court-martial 
cannot admit of a medium. Heywood was, therefore* condemned to 
death* a sentence wffiich excited an unusually strong emotion in all 
who heard it delivered. The manner in which it was received by the 
Youth himself will be best estimated by the following extract of a 
letter which he wrote to a friend of his afflicted family on the heart- 
rending occasion. 

c( On Wednesday the 12th instant, the awful trial commenced, and 1 now 
communicate to you the melancholy issue of it, which, as I desired iny friend 
Mr. Graham to inform you of immediately, will be no dreadful news to you* 
The morning lowers, and all my hope of worldly joy is fied far from me ! On 
Tuesday the 1 8th instant, the dreadful sentence of death was pronounced 
upon me ! to which, (being the decree of that Divine Providence who first 
gave me breath,) 1 bow my devoted head, with that fortitude, cheerfulness, and 
resignation, which is the duty of every member of the Church of our blessed 
Saviour and Redeemer Christ Jesus. To him alone I now look up for 
succour, in full hope, that perhaps a few days more will open to the view of 
my astonished and fearful soul, his kingdom of eternal and incomprehensible 
bliss, prepared only for the righteous of heart. I have not been found 
guilty of the slightest act of the detestable crime of mutiny, but am doomed 
to die for not being active in my endeavours to suppress it.” . . . “As 

this is too tender a subject for me to inform my unhappy and distressed 
mother and sisters of, I trust, dear Six', you will either show "them this let- 
ter, or make known to them the truly dreadful intelligence, in such a man- 
ner as, assisted by your wholesome iind paternal advice, may enable them to 
bear it with Christian fortitude. The only worldly feelings I am now pos- 
sessed of, are for their happiness and welfare ; but even these, in my present 
situation, I must endeavour, with God s assistance, to eradicate from my 
heart. How hard soever the task ! I must strive against cherishing any 
temporal affections.” 

The same post which bore the letter frdtn which the above extract is » 
taken, also conveyed the consoling tidings from Mr. A. Graham, who 
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had attended the whole trial, that the life of his young friend was per- 
fectly safe, from the unusually strong terms in which the Court had 
tecommended him to the Royal mercy. Five long and lingering weeks 
however elapsed, during which Mr. Heywood sent t<* Lord Chathap, 
then presiding at the Admiralty, a critical examination of the principal 
points of the evidence upon which he had been convicted ; and the 
unsourfdness of it was proved so convincingly, as to add great weight 
to the recommendation for merqy. g At length, on the 27th of October, 
Capt. Montagu, who had taken great interest in his young prisoner, 
had the happiness to communicate to him Ilis Majesty's free and 
unconditional pardon . To this he added a few monitory observations, 
which produced the following reply, and the bearing of his subsequent 
life has fully testified its sincerity. 

“ Sir, — When the sentence of the law was passed upon me, I received it, 
I trust, as became a man ; and if it had been carried into execution, I 
should have met my fate, 1 hope, in a manner becoming a Christian. Your 
admonition cannot fail to make a lasting impression on my mind. I receive 
with gratitude my Sovereign's mercy, for which my future life shall be 
faithfully devoted to his service." 

During the whole of this arduous trial, Mr. Heywood, although 
considerably shaken in health, preserved an astonishing serenity of 
mind, was cheerful* in conversation, and even composed an Qtaheitan 
Vocabulary, which proved of the highest service to the Missionaries 
who went out in the Duff. 

It might be supposed that the taste he had had of sea life would 
have fully cloyed his appetite, and that the two commanders he lmd 
fallen under, would, have given him a disgust to the whole. He had, 
however, determined to redeem his character, and the personal kind- 
nesses of the greater part of those distinguished officers who, had sat, on 
his court-martial, filled him with gratitude. Indeed, Lord Hood, who 
presided on the melancholy occasion, earnestly recommended him to 
embark again as a midshipman, without delay, and nobly offered to 
take him under his own patronage in the Victory. 

'After passing a few months in the bosom of his family, Mr. Hey- 
wood was restored to perfect health and spirits ; he therefore renewed 
his naval career, by joining the Bellerophon, of 7*4 guns, in May 1793. 
The ship was then commanded by his uncle, Commodore Pasleyi and 
the behaviour of all the officers was such as to form a remarkable con* 
trast to his former experience. He was soon afterwards placed with 
the Hon. Capt. Legge, in the Niger frigate, with whom lie served till 
the September following, when he became signal midshipman on board 
the Queen Charlotte, a first rate. Bearing the flag of Earl Howe, then 
Commander-in-Chief of the Channel fleet. He thus had the satisfac- 
tion of serving under the immediate inspection of several of the members 
of his late court-martial, and this enabled him to prove himself worthy 
of the attentions he had received. In the event he hot only received 
additional proofs of theimpprobation, but a well-founded esteem arose, 
which continued through their respective lives; 

During the protracted actions of the 28th and; 29th of May, and the 
'decisive battle of the 1st of June 1794, Mr. Heywood had the honour 
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of serving as Aide-de-Camp to Sir A. Snape Douglas ; and here he dis- 
played a cool, collected, and courageous ^character. On the return of 1 
the victorious fleet to Spithead, he was still more distinguished by 
being selected no one of the two Midshipmen appointed to attend the 
M 0 for the King whenever he visited the ship ; and it was observed 
that His Majesty regarded him with a very favourable eye. 

Doubts were now started as to whether the late critical situation of 
Mr. Heywood would interfere with his prospect of promotion. An 
eminent lawyer summed up his opiifiod by observing that, “ An offence 
attended with judgment of death, having been pardoned by His Ma- 
jesty, the supposed offender ij in this'case in the same situation as if 
no such judgment had ever been passed/’ And the point was farther 
settled in August 1 794, by Earl Howe presenting him, in a friendly 
and flattering manner, with an order to act as Lieutenant on board the 
Bobust, of 74 guns. But this vacancy proving to have been alreadv 
filled up, he was not confirmed in that rank till the 9th of March 1795. 

On the 7th of April in the same year, Lieut. Heywood joined the 
Nymphe, a fine 40-gun frigate, commanded by Capt. George Murray ; 
and had the satisfaction of being in the advanced squadron, on the 23rd 
of June, when three French line-of-battle ships were taken off L'Orient 
by Lord Bridport. 

When the Nymphe was paid off, oqr Lieutenant received an ap- 
pointment to the Fox frigate, arid after remaining some time in the 
North Sea, proceeded in her to India. Continuing First-Lieutenant 
till June 1793, he then removed with Capt. Pulteney Malcolm into the 
Suffolk, 74> bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Peter Rainier, to whom 
Lord Spencer had recommended him for promotion, on the best basis— 
that of gallantry and propriety of conduct.” 

The warm-hearted old Admiral sooji became gfeatly attached to the 
Lieutenant, whose story and early misfortunes excited much prepos- 
session iivhis favour; indeed, his exemplary zeal and merit, with the 
virtuous principles which he manifested, proved him one of the most 
valuable officers in the Navy ; and his skill, both as a seaman and 
navigator, were now indisputably of the highest order. With a view 
of marking his favourable opinion of these qualities, and procuring him 
promotion, the Admiral, in May 1793, appointed him to the Amboyna, 
an armed brig, for the express purpose of carrying home the intelli- 
gence of the fall of Seringapatam ; but to Hey wood’s mortification, he 
found that the Governor- General had already sent away the dispatches 
in a merchant vessel. In consequence of this disappointment he re- 
turned' to the Suffolk, where he remained till August 1800, when he 
was promoted* to the command of the Vulcan bomb, and sent in an 
armed transport fcd join her at Amboyna. 

From thence he visited many of the Spice Islands, and amongst 
others called upon his old friends at Coupang, whose astonishment was 
jrrCat, as may be supposed, at seeing the late wretched prisoner return 
in comtnand qf a King’s ship ! Here Capt. Heywood commenced that 
Well-known 8§ttes of latitudes and longitudes of the various ports in 
the Eastern seas, by which their geography^has since been corrected. 
These he*contmue4 till 1805, with the skill and indefatigable ardour 
Which at once 'stamped }iis individual reputation, and reflected honour 
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on the service in general. His scientific attainments, however, did not 
have him from a severe mortification, which we have often heard him 
bitterly regret. The late Capt. Astle, then commanding the Virginie, 
being the senior officer, ordered the Vulcan to Madras^ directing her fo 
proceed between Timor and Timorlout, and thence by the open sea. 
On this our commander ventured to represent that, in the space from 
Timor $0 New Holland, the N.W. monsoon was constantly between 
W.N.W. and W.S.W. with a hqavy sea, hard squalls, gloomy weather, 
and a constant current to the eastward ; that shoals and reefs, both 
known and unknown, were to b v e expected, and that the sailing quali- 
ties of the Vulcan were so indifferent, ^that the idea of carrying dis- 
patches by that route was inconsistent. He also showed that in the 
Java Sea, the same monsoon was broken into variable winds, while the 
water was smoother, and the aid of tides to be taken advantage of ; and 
what was more, refreshments to be every where obtained. But the 
Commodore was one of those sturdy Rough-knots who did not much 
relish the “ march he considered lunar observations as a species of 
legerdemain, and held that it was presumptuous to say what wind 
would blow at any particular time. In this discussion, as he had so 
very junior an officer to contend with, he scorned to strike ; and all 
that he would listen to, was Heywood's advice that duplicates of the 
dispatches should be sent by a country ship then going to Madras 
through the island qhannels, and which, by the way, arrived nearly two 
months before him. 

Meantime, the poor old Vulcan bent her weary way into the Channel 
formed by Timor and New Holland ; and the mass of soundings on our 
present charts, mark the time she continued standing from side to side, 
between the Sahol Bank and Vulcan Point, a head-land which they 
thought they never* could clea*;. After driving about amongst the 
Dampier Shoals, and the various coral reefs of the vicinity, he at last 
reached Madras ; but what with hunger, thirst, sickness, and death, his 
ship was almost as melancholy as the Pandora had been. 

Capt. Hey wood afterwards commanded the Trincomalee of 18 guns, 
Trident of 64, and Leopard of 50, in which latter ship he surveyed 
the east coast of Ceylon, with the dangerous shoals called the Bassas. 
His confirmation to the rank of Post-Captain took place on the 5th of 
April 1803, and he was appointed to the Dedaigneuse, a 36-gun fri- 
gate. In this ship he encountered a furious typhoon, in which she 
was totally dismasted, and only preserved from destruction by the 
singular union of coolness and resource which constituted the talent of 
the Captain. While the Dedaigneuse was refitting at Macao, he con- 
trived to find time to make an excellent survey of the Typa. The 
nautical remarks and local descriptions which he made, of all parts of 
the Indian Ocean, have contributed largely to the excellence of the 
great work published by his friend James Horsburgh, Esq. the present 
Hydrographer to the East India Company. 

The death of the Captain’s elder brother, together with his own 
debilitated state of health, rendering his immediate return to England 
indispensable, he obtained permission to resign his ship. On this occa- 
sion the worthy Admiral observed , — “ I cannot help testifying my sin- 
cere regret on parting with so able and active an officer as yourself, 
from the squadron I have the honour to command ; and I request your 
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acceptance of my best wishes for the successful accomplishment of the 
business that has been the occasion of it. y * 

In the autumn of the following year, we find him again afloat, as 
flag-captain to &is old commander, Sir G. Murray, in the Polyphemus 
of 64 guns* With him he sailed to the Cape of Good Hope, and from 
thence with the expedition to Rio de la Plata, to attempt the recovery 
of Buenos Ayres. The miscarriage of our military operations, and 
their causes, are too well known t to require farther mention here. 
Yet, notwithstanding his hurried hourly occupations, the close obser- 
vation of the Captain was such, that hq produced a set of directions for 
the navigation of that great aeftfuary. , , L 

Capt. Heywood continued tq command the Polyphemus, until Ad- 
miral Murray hauled* down his flag in 1808. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed acting, in the Donegal, a fine 80-gun ship, during the absence 
of his friend, and former commander, Capt. Pulteney Malcolm. In 
March 1809, he received the thanks of the Admiralty for his gallantry 
in presence of a French squadron, and the part he bore in the destruc- 
tion of three frigates belonging to it, at Sable d’Olonne. 

In May of the same year, our officer commissioned the Nereus, in 
which ship he conveyed the remains of Lord Collingwood from the 
Mediterranean. He was then dispatched to Buenos Ayres, and there, 
during about two years, by his peculiar energy and unremitting at- 
tention to the advancement of the mutual commercial interests, he 
obtained the warmest acknowledgments of all parties, on his bidding 
them adieu in 1812. But our Government to fully appreciated his 
talents of conciliating contentions, that the Nereus was sent back to 
the station, where, after continuing about a year, he was removed by 
the Admiral into the Montagu, of 74 guns, and shortly afterwards 
sailed for England. Nothing could exceed the regret of the British 
merchants at this change ; they petitioned both the Ambassador, and the 
Admiral, and, moreover, wrote to the Admiralty in terms of the highest 
eulogy on the Captain’s judicious and impartial conduct; and they 
entreated, if the service would admit of it, that hemigbt be restored 
to them. They also mentioned the meritorious manner in which he 
had gained the respect and confidence of the Spanish authorities ; and 
declared that it was to his influence they owed the permission of send* 
ing their remittances home in specie, without risk. But a line-of- 
battle ship being considered ineligible for that service, he was ordered 
into the North Sea, under the orders of his present Majesty, until the 
restoration of* Louis XVIII. The Montagu accompanied the Bour- 
bons to tlieir native shores, and then sailed for Bourdcaux to embark 
a part of the British army. On arriving in England lie hoisted the 
flag of Sir T. B. Martin, and had the honour of leading the fleet 
through the various manoeuvres exhibited in the^grand Naval Review 
before the Allied Sovereigns. 

On intelligence being received of JtfapolepnV escape from Elba, 
Capt. Heywood was ordered to the Aled£ter|aneair station, where he 
was directed to co-operate with the Austrians against *Murkt. After 
the expulsion of the usurper, he convoyed^an ^expedition from Naples 
to Genoa and Marseilles; from whencp hfe proceeded to Gibraltar, 
where the port duties devolved upon him as senior officer. Here his , 
habits of ship-keeping proved very timely ; for the report of the Ister 
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having jrun oji shore near Cape de Gata, hod scarcely arrived, when 
'the Montagu was seen under way, and to the timely assistance he 
praered and afforded, was mainly owing tlie preservation of that line 

^mlist at Gibraltar, two Otaheitan youths Were brought to him by 
bis friend, Capt. Godfrey, of the Arachne. These poor fellows had 
been kidnapped and ill-treated on board a merchant ship, whence they 
were rescued; their agitation, and the astonishment they expressed 
on being addressed in their natiVe language, was singularly interesting 
to every one present, but how much more so to Capt* Hey wood him- 
self, by thus harrowing up the tapollect^pn of those gainful vicissitudes 
of his early life. * 

In February 1816, the Montagu accompanied Lord Exmouth in that 
gratifying mission along the Barbary shores, which produced the release 
of nearly two thousand Christian slaves. At ‘Tripoli, another instance 
of his watchfulness occurred ; a heavy N.W. wind coming on, while 
the Admiral and most of his captains were on shore, the whole squa- 
dron began to drive, and some of them heeled over prodigiously. We 
ran to tne top of the Consul's house, which Overlooks the roads, where 
£jord Exmouth and Sir J. Brisbane soon made their appearance also. 
“ My Lord,” we said, “ the Montagu is under sail” — “ Oil ! as for 
Hey wood,” he replied, c * ho fear of him, what are the others doing?” 

On the return of the squaclron to England, his ship was ordered to 
Chatham, and there paid off, on the 16th of July 1816. Since this 
period, Capt. Heywood did not serve afloat, wishing, as lie declared, to 
make room for some of the “ young men.” Lord Melville, in the 
kindest manner, offered him the command in Canada, and even de- 
clined receiving his first refusal ; but having served during the whole 
of the two wars with zeal and devotion, he respectfully requested to 
have a spell, until his services should be more essential. 

This excellent and useful officer feeling his mind now at ease, and 
the pledge which he had given to Capt. Montagu, as we have stated, 
virtually redeemed by the prospect of a durable peace — married an 
amiable lady, to whom he had long been engaged. In the charms of 
domestic life he cultivated his natural beat for the arts and sciences ; 
and it is only with a view of not encroaching on the limits of this arti- 
cle, that we do not, at present, touch upon the various papers which 
he published. Ilis health and spirits had been unusually good, consi- 
dering his former sufferings ; hut a serious illness in 1827 indicated by 
unerring symptoms that all was not right in the region of the heart. 
Still he rallied, and though reduced in strength, and aware that he 
carried about with him what would prove his death, sustained hiqjself 
with wonderful fortitude. But a^severe cold last year brought on a 
spitting of blood, which though in itself subdd^d, was followed by un- 
conquerable strides of his complaint. This occasioned such severe 
suffering, accompanied by dropsy of the limbs, that latterly he became 
at times unconscious. ofthose i#ound him, and finally fell into a stupor, 
which, .after a few daj%, terminated his mortal career. This event 
happened on the mornirtg of the J Oth of February last ; and a nume- 
rous eircle of friends have tp deplore the loss of a man of souud 
judgment and a sincere Christian. 
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A quarter of a century's acquaintance may entitle us to speak of our 
friend's character with some degree of certainty, and we can safely add, 
that purity of morals, adherence to fixed principles, and singleness of 
heart, were prominent features therein. It is little more than three 
\fears since he called upon us one morning, in no pleasant mood, hav- 
ing just discovered that upwards of 2000/. obtained from him under 
false pretences, — and which he had advanced under the idea bf bene* 
firing the son of an old friend,— ;w$re fraudulently involved in on 
insolvency. While relating t^s&way in which he had been deceived, he 
suddenly exclaimed, a But.it is not Jthe money that I care so much 
about, as that it gives another f proof that we cannot trust one another !" 

Capt. Hey wood was iti figure* rather above the middle size, of a spare 
habit, yet extremely well built." With good features, he had a se- 
rious cast of countenance ; but it brightened up in argument. . Averse 
to large parties, he enjoyed in elegant hospitality the visits of his select 
friends, and at such times his conversation became lively and energetic. 
He was a solid reader, and digested well the matter, so as to compare 
with ease at any after-period ; and this accounts for the consistent 
firmness with which he maintained his opinions. 

In conclusion, we beg to make a quotation from a copy of verses 
presented to him by the crew of the Montagu, when he paid her off:— 

“ Farewell to thee, He y wood ! altruer one never 
# Exercis'd rule o'er the sons of the wave ;• 

The seamen who serv'd thee, would serve thee for ever, 

Who sway'd, but ne’er fetter’d, the hearts of the brave I" 
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My bounding bark ! 1 fly to thee ! 

I ’m wearied of the peopled shore ! 

I long to hail the swelling sea, 

My home of liberty once more ! 

A sailor’s life of reckless glee. 

That only is the life for me ! 

I was not born for lighted halls, 

Or the gay revel’s palling sound ; — 
My music is, when Ocean calls. 

And echoing rocks the cry resound ! 
The wand ’ring sailoi*s life of glee, 
That only is the life for me ! 

I was not born foi* fashion’s slave. 

Or the dull city’s drudging strife ; 
.Be mine, the spirit-stirring Wave, 

And hardy sailor’s carejess lif$ ; 

A life of freedom on the sea — 

That only is the life for ! 


2 i 
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SKIRMISrf IN THE BALKAN. 

BY CAPT. JAMES EDWARD ALEXANDER, (LATE) 16tIJ LANCERS. 

A clear harvest moon rose in silvery radiance over the rugged 
cliffs which skirted one of the passes of the far-famed Balkan, and the 
scene, though in repose, was one of stern wildness. Gradually as the 
Queen of Night mounted to the,«epith, the gloom which had previously 
obscured the varied features of the hills was dissipated ; the broad 
shadows which were flung across the ravines became narrower, and 
disclosed the broken ground to where the nils of water were glistening 
and gurgling over the enamelled stones, 

The vegetation was stunted, and it was eviddht from the forjns of 
the low oak trees and brushwood, that the soij, was scanty, and that the 
biting blasts of a Scythian winter prevailed here with relentless se- 
verity : besides, in the end of summer, the cold and damp night air ren- 
ders these regions peculiarly insalubrious, and causes fevers, which too 
frequently terminate fatally. No flocks were seen lying in the shel- 
tered nooks, or flres from the shepherd’s cottage, and the distant bark- 
ing of the watchful guardian of the fold, which used continually to be 
heard on the approach of strange feet, was now silent. 

The Turks had long before swept away every living thing that 
could be of the slightest use to the invaders, and even the dry grass 
had been set fire to, in order to impede as much as possible their ad- 
vance, but the Russian horses, like* their riders, were accustomed to 
scanty fare, and chopped furze, with (occasionally) barley, supported a 
sufficient number for outpost duty. But the patient bullocks, convey- 
ing the provisions and warlike stores, continually fell under their loads, 
and great numbers of them perished miserably. It was painful to 
witness on the line of march the tortures to which they were subjected, 
when, worn out with fatigue and hunger, they sunk down on the flinty 
road. First a shower of blows fell on their projecting bones from stick 
or thick Tartar whip, accompanied with loud shouts, and a volley of 
oaths, from their unfeeling drivers; t lieu the tail was twisted nearly' 
off; this torture might produce a slight exertion on the part of the 
helpless animal, but again with a groan it sunk before its persecutors, 
and in the end, fire would be applied, if it could be conveniently ob- 
tained. Many of the carcases of the over- driven bullocks, conspicu- 
ous from their white hair, were observed among the rocks near the 
mountain paths, and the ominous croak of the ravens also indicated 
where they lay. 

, nature of the district we traverse has always a great influence 
in raising or depressing our spirits. When we first find ourselves on a 
widely extended plain, we feel animated with the desire to push on- 
wards, and like the Arab exulting in the desert, we f< devour the 
ground with the glad hoofs of our ^teed/' But whdh we see but a 
short way before us, as among entangled forests and the winding paths 
among the silent hills, we are awe-struck and melancholy, and though 
our attention may be ^Continually arrested by the diversified forms 
under which nature may present herself, yet we pursue our journey 
watchful and anxious, particularly when we expect to see a lurking 
enemy in every thicket, the gleam of arms behind every rock, or to 
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hear the sharp music of the whistling bullet. Thus it was, tvlnlst tra- 
versing the fastnesses of that mighty ‘chain which extends from the 
shores of the stormy Euxine to the waters of the Adriatic. 

Swiftly walk over the western wave, 

Spirit of night ! 

Out of thy misty eastern cave. 

Where all the long and lone daylight 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 

Which makes thee teifoble and dear — 

Swift be thy flight ! 

In a hollow way, several dajk masses are seen moving with regulated 
step, and the moon's rays presently strike on the spear heads of a few 
Cossacks, who, in advance of {he others, begin to ascend an acclivity ; 
they move forward cautiously, wrapped in their long grey cloaks ; are 
earnestly praying for daylight, and continually looking to the right and 
left, " with the beard on the shoulder/' to detect the ambuscade. 
From the infantry, flankers have been sent out to scour the brushwood 
on the left, and silence reigns over the march, until the increasing 
chilliness of the air, and the waning light of the Cynthian* goddess 
announce the approach of dawn. 

The mountain path became more rugged, and huge masses of rock, 
which had fallen from the impending heights, seemed to bar further 
progress. When two of the Cossacks in advance had neared a group 
of these, they descended below them in order to found them at a safe 
distance, but they had only time to get a short way down the steep de- 
scent, and their horses were slipping under them amongst the loose 
stones, when several white turbans were seen amongst the rocks, 
topliaiks were levelled, and half-a-dozen shots took effect on one of the 
troopers, and sent him and his steed rolling to tin? bottom of the preci- 
pice ; the survivor wheeled round and scrambled back to his compa- 
nions, who also went to the right about, and shouting, galloped in a 
confused mass to the head of the column of infantry. 

A halt was now ordered, and all the flankers and stragglers fell in. 
The men spoke in low anxious whispers to one another, crossed them- 
selves, repeating at the same time the Gospodeen Pameci, “ The Lord 
have mercy upon us then flxed the skirts of their great-coats round 
their waists, and drawing their ramrods, ascertained that the cartridge 
was “ home.” The commandant dismounted, and went along the 
column to observe that every one was in his place, and giving a few 
directions to the officers, which were answered by the Slousha’uni , 
“ I hear you/’ he returned to the head of the column. 

From the chambers of the East, the light was now sufficiently strong 
to enable the commandant to see the nature of the obstacles in front ; 
and, accordingly, a party was sent’up the face of the hill to take the 
enemy in flank, whilst the main body resumed its march to attack in 
front. WhenHhe party on the hill got above the rocks from which the 
shots had proceeded, they immediately opened their fire upon them, 
which was answered by a volley and shouts of “ Ullah !” Several of 
the Russians fell, and rolled down groaning to the road, and a few 
Turks dashed out and finished them with their atagans ; whilst the rest 
stoutly maintained themselves behind their natural breastwork, until 
the head of the Russian column also attacked them in front, when they* 
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hastily quitted their post, and holding up their petticoat trowsers with 
one hand, and their arms in the other, they ran up the hill, whilst a 
body of Delhis, or cavalry, retreated along the road. 

A Kaia, or leader of the Turkish infantry, followed in rear of his 
men, distinguished by his imposing turban and richly embroidered 
scarlet jacket : one of the under officers of the Russians took deliberate 
aim at liim, and brought him down with a ball through his thigh, and 
then ran at him with his bayonet; the unfortunate Osmanlee was lying 
on the ground on his back, and, grasping the weapon aimed at his breast, 
he pushed it from him ; the ugder-officer tried in vain to accomplish 
his purpose, and they were in this situation when a subaltern came up, 
who knowing that if the Turk was not bayoneted by the under-officer, 
he would be thrust at by the others who were rabidly coming up, (for 
they were unable to make prisoners, having no means of securing 
them,) he turned to a soldier, and to put the Kaia out of pain, he or- 
dered him to be shot. A musket was accordingly put to his side, and 
the soul of the true believer winged its way to the abode of the Houris. 

The Turks had now altogether disappeared, and the march was con- 
tinued uninterruptedly till the country became more open, and a scat- 
tered Bulgarian village was seen in the midst of a small plain. It Was 
necessary to reconnoitre this, to ascertain if any of the enemy had taken 
post in it, and the Cossacks wd?re again ordered to the front ; they ac- 
cordingly pricked on their long-tailed and shaggy galloways, and 
approached the village; the infantry followed, on whose right there 
was still a good deal of broken ground. Suddenly, amongst the ravines, 
appeared the high cylindrical black caps of the Delhis, and before the 
Russians had time to complete their square, a cloud of horsemen was 
upon them. With ^reckless and headlong impetuosity, the Turks 
dashed over the rugged surface* clearing with ease what seemed im- 
practicable obstacles. It was a gallant sight, and one of high excite- 
ment. The Russians were in confusion, while on came the Delhis, in 
their loose and warlike costume, eeated high in their peaked saddles, 
and goading on their willing steeds with the angle of their shovel stir- 
rups, and brandishing aloft their scimetars. Their Aga was mounted 
on a milk-white charger, and loudly encouraged his followers to exter- 
minate the Giaours, and send them to Eblis: they drove at full speed 
close to the Russians, then suddenly pulled up, and the most forward 
of them curvetting and lunging their horses, discharged their pistols ; 
they then wheeled round to attack the rear of the infantry, and suc- 
ceeded in sabring a few ; but by this time the Russian files had closed 
up, and a volley from the third rank caused some of the Delhis to bite 
the dust, and the rest took themselves off as rapidly as they had 
advanced. t , 

At the commencement of the attack of the Delhis, the Cossacks had 
galloped back to the left flank of the infantry, and after the Turks had 
disappeared, set to work as usual to plunder the killed" and wounded. 
The girdles were unrolled, and the piastres greedily clutched, whilst a 
blow from the butt-end of a pistol would silence all resistance, till the 
spoils were safely deposited in one of the wallets which depended from 
the Cossack saddle ; and though the infantry had borne the brunt of 
the skirmish, their mounted brethren carried off all the booty. 

The column now hastily advanced upon the village, near which by 
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*the way aide a clear fountain gushed from double pipes into a stone 
trough. The (^ossacks with their usual tunning stopped here to water, 
whilst the infantry attained the low gate-way, behind which a few 
trees rose : scarcely had the head of the column got within the gate, 
ithen a sharp fire was opened upon it, from the verandahs of two or 
three houses, which staggered the Russians, but the fire was returned, 
and through the trees several wounded Turks were observed 'leaning 
on their tophaiks, and extended on the ground under a low stone wall ; 
presently, the discharges of the Turks slackened, and a few dropping 
shots only were given, and then entirely ceased ; the village was 
evacuated and the Russians established themselves in it. 

The Cossacks again had the best of it ; for unrivalled as marauders, 
they were not long in ferreting out concealed grain and even fowls, 
by imitating the crowing of cocks : they regaled themselves sump- 
tuously, whilst the infafitry were necessitated to content themselves 
with their black bread and salt. In attempting to draw water from 
the well in the centre of the village, the bucket, after striking on a 
soft substance at the bottom, came up empty, and on lowering a lighted 
stick to ascertain the cause of this, a dead body was seen floating in the 
water, which had been dropped in by the retreating enemy, and caused 
the Russians to look elsewhere for the means of alleviating their thirst. 

Until the detachment was joined by a # division of the army, it occu- 
pied the village, the cottages of which were constructed of wattles, the 
basket-work plastered with mud, and the roof tliatched with stra\jy 
each house was surrounded with a wicker enclosure, so that by cutting 
down trees and placing them with the branches pointed outward to 
form abbatis between the intervals of the houses, and barricading the 
approaches with overturned arubas or waggons, the Turks were pre- 
vented from attempting to dislodge thejr opponent^. 

During the late contest in the Turkish territory, there were many 
affairs similar to the above, and until the Balkan had been fairly 
passed by the road skirting the Black Sea, the Turks valiantly dis- 
puted their ground with the invaders. Though the Tacticoes or dis- 
ciplined troops laboured under great disadvantages, having neither a 
staff to direct them, a commissariat to maintain them, nor field hos- 
pitals, yet they frequently made a gallant stand and fired with con- 
siderable precision of aim. The greater number of the Tacticoes were 
mere boys, from Asia Minor, and if the Sultan had only given them 
a smarter uniform, the service would have been more popular than it 
was. The Turks are vain of their persons, and certainly display great 
taste in their dress, which consisting of embroidered jacket and vests, 
ample trousers and silken turban surrounding a red fez or scull cap, 
makes a handsome picture. It is not to be supposed then, that they 
would relish being stripped of their embroidery and picturesque head 
gear, and reduced to a plain blue or brown jacket and simple fez, 
which last caused the Tacticoes tv* look as if they had just been roused 
out of sleep, and were walking about in their night caps. ^ The irre- 
gulars were allowed to dress as they liked best, an<J were in a better 
humour in consequence. For all old soldiens know the importance 
that aspirants 4 ttach to uniform, and a wise leader will be careful to 
select one which will be generally relisl^d^ 

1st Dec. 1830. 
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A GALLKY YARN. 

The United Service Journal, though launched during the 
“ piping time”* of peace, occasionally presents its readers with some 
of the dashing incidents which still chequer a life of naval or military 
adventure ; and no branch of the public service has been more rife in 
such incidents, than has the squadron which so perseveringly endea- 
vours to suppress the flesh traffic of poor Africa. The gallantry of the 
lads of the Primrose, the Black Joke, iffie Conflict, and many others, 
have been duly recorded in official documents ; ’but inquiry into " fur- 
ther particulars,” has proved that their success in ‘combat was not pur- 
chased by animal courage alone, but by the coql bravery of the British 
tar being accompanied with a happy union of professional skill, and 
indomitable energy of mind. 

The horrors brought to light, by the several captures, are such as 
harrow .the feelings, and sicken humanity. That schooner, or man- 
of-war thing” of a vessel, the Monkey, of seventy -five tons, and twen- 
ty-six men, armed only with a pivot twelve-pounder, gallantly engaged 
and carried the Midas, a formidable brig of 860 tons, eight heavy guns, 
and a crew of fifty-seven stout (t cut-throat looking” fellows. Lieut. 
Sherer, on securing .her, discovered that she had sailed from the river 
B^nny, with 557 slaves packed away in the hold and between decks. 
Of these no less than 157 had sunk of grief aucf its consequences on 
the passage; after the capture, in a period of only thirteen days, 107 
more, maddened by terror and sickness, jumped overboard, or expired ; 
44 died at Havannah on the following week ; and in a month and a 
half, a hundred more had found refuge in the grave. To such a de- 
plorable state of emaciation were these unhappy beings reduced, that 
in getting them out of the hold for burial, their bodies would scarcely 
hold together ! 

The success of Sherer's action was mainly owing to the only gun he 
had being mounted on a pivot, and his promptitude in administering 
its contents, — for this admirable mode gives unspeakable advantage to 
those who adopt it. This was eminently proved in the well-fought 
conflict which took place off the coast of Cuba, between the Pickle, a 
schooner of 120 tons, armed with a pivot eighteen-pounder and two 
carronades, and the Boladora, a rakish slaver of 235 tons, and four long- 
guns, — being pierced for sixteen. Here thirty-seven of our seamen 
were opposed to sixty-two foreigners ; yet besides dismasting their 
enemy by a well-directed fire, they killed ten men, and wounded four, 
with a loss on their own side of oiv3 killed and ten wounded, three of 
the latter mortally. On taking possession, Lieut. M 'Hardy, who had 
suspected his opponent to be a pirate, found she was from Popee, on 
the west coast of Africa, with 335 miserable slaves stowed away in her. 
It also appeared, from the state of the vessel's hull, spars, and rigging, 
that every shot from the pivot gun must have told. 

* Pray is it from this lugubrious designation that the elegant and poetical phrase 
of 44 piping your eye” originated ? 
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Capt. Broughton’s excellent letter is before the public ; but some 
additional particulars will be found in the following 

GALLEY YARN. 

Come all you gallant sailors bold, that to the seas belong, 

Oh listen unto me, my boys, while I recount my song ; 

*Tis concerning of an action that was fought the other day, 

By the saucy little Primrose, on the coast of Africa. 

• * 

One evening, while we the deep with gentle breezes plough, 

A sail is seen from our mast-head, herd on the weather bow ; 

The gloom of night now coming on, of her we soon lose sight, 

But down she bears, kbout liye bells, as if prepared for fight. 

Yet here she overreach’d herself, and prov'd she was mistaken. 
Thinking by passing fti the, dark, that she could save her bacon ; 

For British tars don’t lose a prize, by fault in looking out, 

So we brought her to, with much ado, at eleven o’clock about. 

All hands were call’d to quarters, our guns were clear’d away, # 

And every man within the ship, was anxious for the fray ; 

Our first lieutenant went on board, her hold to overhaul, 

And found them training of their guns, to the boatswain’s pipe and call. 

To get near the main hatchway, our officer contrives. 

But some ruffian-looking rascals surrounded him \fith knives; 

For well they knew we peace must keep, unless that we could tell 
That slaves were actually on hoard, detecting them by smell. 

Striving tlris object to attain, he firm resistance met. 

So then return’d on hoard in haste, fresh orders for to get; 

Says lie, “It is a spanking ship, I m # sure that shfe has slaves, 

And bears from sacred house and home, the wretches o'er the waves.*’ 

Oh ! very well !” our Captain cries, “ for her we will lie by. 

And on the morrow’s coming dawn, a palaver we will try; 

For should we now attempt to make a pell-mell night attack, 

1 fear our fight would heavy fall upon the harmless black." 

So early the next morning, we gently edged away. 

Our Captain bail’d the stranger ship, and unto her did say — 

“ If you don’t send your boat on hoard, and act as I desire, 

Although you hear the flag of Spain, into your hull I *11 fire/' 

The Slaver swore that all our threats should not his courage scare. 

And that th' assault of such a sloop was quite beneath his care: 

Our Captain calls, “ Stand by, my lads ! and when I give the word, 

M e slap off two smart broadsides^ anil run her right on board." 

The signal then was given, a rattler we let fly, 

And many a gloomy Spaniard upon her decks did die : 

“ Now fire again ! iny British boys, repeat the precious dose, 

For round and grape, when plied so well, they cannot long oppose." 

Now peals the roar of battle strife, now British hearts expand. 

And now the anxious sailor pants to combat hand to hanu ; 

With grapnels and with hawsers, we lash’d her to our beam. 

Although the muzzles of our guns did o'dv our bulwarks gleam. 
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“ Away, my men 1” the Captain cries, “'tis just the time to board/' 
Upon her decks we jump'd emain, with tomahawk and sword ; 

The conflict now was sharp and fierce, for clemency had fled, 

And streams of gore mark'd every blow— the dying and the dead. 


Our Captain heads the daring band, to make the Velos strike. 

But soon received a dangerous thrust, from a well-hove boarding 

We thought 'twas all * e clue up” with him, although he cheer d 
us on, ' * 

And we determined, every man, the Slaver should be won. 


W e beat them on the main deck, till tliey could no longer stand, 
When our leader sings out “ Quarter Y f some mercy to command; 
But now the sherry which we made, with panic All a the horde. 
For some dived down the hatchways, and some leap’d overboard. 


Close to their scudding heels our lads did their attentions pay. 
Cutlass in hand, to hold their own — to capture more than slay ; 
Through slippery gore we fought our way, the quarter-deck to 
♦gain. 

And in loud cheers her mizen peak soon lost the flag of Spain. 


Our prize we found was frigate-built, from Whydah she sail'd out. 
With near six hundred slaves on board, and eight score seamen 
stout ; 

Equipp'd with stores of every sort, the missile war to wage. 

And twenty long guns through her ports seem’d frowning to en- 
gage. 


Of those that were made prisoners, they all w ere put abaft. 

And we with w r ell ; arm’d sentinels paraded fore and aft; 

We pick’d up all the slaughter’d men, and hove them in the deep. 
Where, full in number fifty, they take their final sleep. 


And twenty more disabled Dons, with eyelet holes and scars. 

Were treated by our surgeon, the same as our own tars ; 

For when they struck no time was lost, to the Primrose they were 
sent, 

And arms, and legs, and broken heads, strict ordeal underwent. 


Our chief was badly w r ounded, likewise the master too, 

One midshipman, the boatswain, and nine of our ship’s crew; 

Besides three seamen killed outright, who thus resign'd their 
breath, 

And in the hour of vict’ry gain’d a patriotic death. 

So now my story to conclude, although beyond my might — 

I write these lines to let you kno&, how* loyal tars can fight ; 

So toast the health of those brave lads that bore the palm away. 

And beat the Spanish ship Velos on the coast of Africa. 
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NO. VIII. 

* next subject on which we have to touch, is the destruction of 
revetements and buildings by the explosive force of gunpowder, 

Revetements are most effectually destroyed by making chambers in 
rear of the masonry ; usually in every counterfort, or in every second 
counterfort, taking care that the chhr^fes shall produce craters that shall 
cross each other so as to ensure the entire demolition of the masonry. 
Charges placed behind the jevfoe- * j?- ^ 

ments in the intervals, between the 
counterforts, have been known (when 
the masonry is very good) to blow 
awav the revetement, aS a a , in Fig. 

67, leaving the counterforts standing, so that the earth between every 
two is held together by these shattered walls : hence the necessity of 
lodging the charges in the mass of the counterforts, in order to ensure 
the complete destruction of the walls. • 

We have already alluded to the method of making breaches by 
means of destroying the revetement, in running a gallery from the bot- 
tom of the ditch through the revetement, and branching off right and 
left to form chambers for the charges in the counterforts.* 

But we now refer to the destruction of the reVetements of a place 
which is in the possession of the party desirous of destroying them jfas 
in the case of being forced to abandon a post which is to be rendered 
useless to an enemy : and the mode of proceeding is usually to sink 
shafts in the mass of earth behind the revetements, and to form cham- 
bers at the back of the masonry. • 

It has been already shown, that tlie’masters of the art are at variance 
respecting the exact charge necessary to destroy masonry walls : but 
the approximation which has been made from experiment, is a suffi- 
cient clue to regulate such charges in most cases, and in addition to 
what has been already said, the following statements are adduced. 

At page 393, vol. I. Jones’s Sieges, we read, 

“ In the year 1810, forts Barbara and Felipe, in front of Gibraltar, were 
ordered to be blown up under the direction of Capt. Harding. To effect 
this he sank shafts from the top of the parapet, at the interior extremity of 
the counterforts, to the level of the bottom of the ditch, where he excavated 
a chamber into the masonry of each counterfort, and loaded each chamber 
w ith eight and a half barrels of powder, as in Fig. 58. 

Fig. 58. 


' l 



be , shaft . 
or, chamber. 

5, 5, b y 5, action of the powder. 


See the end of No. (i in our Journal for Dec. 1830. 
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The shaft was then filled up with clay or sand, and fired by means of a sau- 
c>sson led through the stopping, of the shaft to the top of the parapet. 
These mines exploded very irregularly, but, from the magnitude of their 
charges, utterly blew the forts to pieces.* 

“ In 1809, Lieut. -Colonel Johnstone destroyed the reletement of the 
bastion of La Valierc of fort Bourbon, at Martinique, as follows, see U igs. 
59 and GO. 

Fig. 59. 



The height of the revetement at the salient angle of the bastion was thirty- 
eight feet, and the parapet rose eighteen feet above it, making a total height 
of fifty-six feet. The thickness of this revetement, at its base, was ten feet, 
with counterforts twelve feet apart ; the counterforts were six feet thick 
next the revetement, five feet at their inner extremity, and six feet in 

^^olonel Johnstone perforated the face of the revetement through the 


* Calculating each barrel to contain ninety pounds, each of these chambers had 
a charge of 7(j5lbs ; and as counterforts are usually from fifteen to eighteen feet 
apart, we have here Thfdbs of powder at every fiiteen or eighteen ieet, which was 
an excess of charge quite unnecessary. 
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thickness of the wall, and formed five chambers in the clay at the inner ex- 
tremity of the counterfort at the points 1, % 3, 4 and 5, and loaded them as* 
follows: — 1 with lHOlbs—2 with 270lbs— 3 with 360lb9— 4 with 9()lbs— ,> 
with lBOlbs. — This last charge (5) placed under the counterfort, as seen at 
Fjg. Q2. * 

u The explosion blew down the entire revdtement for 144 feet in length 
of the right face, and for 147 feet of the left face, except a portion of twelve 
or fifteen feet a />, which, though much injured, remained standing in the 
long space between mines three and four. The earth of the rampart behind 
the wall blown down, generally laid at an # angle of 45°.” 

Had the rovetement thus destroyed been five feet thick at top, it is 
easily calculated that tlu; 114 feet of the right face, and the 132 feet 
of the left fact*, (including the ihasses of the ten counterforts,) amount- 
ed to 103,050 cubic feet of masonry, which had 1080 lbs of powder 
expended in its demolition. The destruction of the revfaernents at 
Meiiin, in 1744, by Cormontaigne, as related by Colonel Jones, (see 
bis Sieges, vol. i. page 394,) was as follows. 

Fig. 01. 



~ Sft/tr 


“ The height of the revctement was thirty feet, and the counterforts 
teen feet from centre to centre, and the chambers of the mine were placed 
thirty feet distance from each other, so as to be in the centre of each coun- 
terfort ; the charge was loolbs, French, of powder, and the effect extended 
from mine to mine. 

“ On clearing away the rubbish in 1H17, the foundations were generally 
found perfect to serve for new walls, but hny portions of the counterforts or 
scarp wall which remained, were cracked in every direction. 

“ The galleries (the parts darkly shaded in the figure) were made three 
feet high and two and a half feet wide.” 

Calculating the four mines in the figure to have destroyed 120 feet 
of the re vet emeu t in length, and allowing that these revetements were 
five feet thick at top and ten feet at bottom, there must have been a 
mass of 0750 cubic feet of reveternent masonry destroyed by the action 
of 4001 bs of powder: the line of least resistance to each charge averag- 
ing ten feet, besides which, it may be reckoned that nine counterforts 
were rendered unserviceable, making an additional mass of 8910 cubic 
feet — in all, 17000 cubic feet of masonry demolished by the action of 
4001 bs of powder. 

At page 299, vol, ii. Jones's Sieges, is the following relation of the 
destruction of the piers and abutments of the flood-gates, at the en- 
trance of the basin of the dock-yard at Flushing, in December 1805b 


Fig. 02, 
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Fig. G2. 

A plan of tlie Sluice-gates at Flushing. 



^ Fig. G3. 

A section of the Sluice-gates at Flushing taken on the 
line abed of Fig. G2. 



“ Four shafts (e) were sunk at the back of the wall supporting each half- 
gate, to a depth considered to be seven feet from the bottom of the founda- 
tion of the masonry ; and, at that level, a gallery was run horizontally be- 
yond the centre of the wall, stf&t'to leave a line of least resistance, of seven 
feet, in the direction of the and their abutments. At the extremity 

of the gallery, a return of twtrfSet was made, and a chamber (be) formed ; 
the floor of which was six or seven feet above the bottom of the foundation 
of the piers. 

“ Each chamber was loaded with 12()lbs of gunpowder, and the gallery 
was tamped for its whole length with bags filled with sand. This charge of 
120lbs was apportioned, as being the smallest calculated as sufficient to effect 
the object of ruining the gates, fron\ apprehension of doing injury to the 
houses on the quay, or the quantity of powder should have been one-half 
greater. 

“ The explosion was scarcely perceptifde at a little distance, but it served 
completely to shake the wall and to rend it through in various places, 
as shown on the plan (by the darker shaded lines) though not to over- 
turn it.” v 

The line of least resistance was here seven feet ; the total quantity 
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of masonry injured is not named, but from a rough calculation, it is 
estimated at about 1915,000 cubic feet, Vhicli took 9601bs to produce 
the effect above named. 

, Detail of the ‘destruction of the ramparts of Vienna in 1801. 

The charges of powder used on this occasion, were calculated on the 
supposition that 201bs were required to destroy every six cubic feet of 
masonry. One of the bastions was forty-eight feet in height*; shafts 
were sunk into its parapet to a depjh pf thirty-five feet, at from fifty- 
five to sixty feet apart : from the bottom of these shafts, two galleries 
were run out to form chambers against the back of the revetement at 
about thirteen feet above the bottom ot the ditch ; these chambers were 
from twenty-eight to twenty-ipne feet apart abutted against a thick- 
ness of fourteen or fifteen feet of masonry ; their charge was 5001bs 
each : the revetement was completely overthrown in great masses, and 
the earth of the rampart formed a slope of easy ascent. 

Another bastion had behind the escarp, a gallery of masonry eight 
feet in height and three feet in breadth, every where nearly on the 
same level as the bottom of the ditch, and about thirteen feet distant 
from the exterior, face of the revetement. In this gallery was placed a 
charge of 14,000lbs of powder, in different heaps from 1000 to 20001 bs. 
calculated according to the rule given of 201bs to every six cubic feet 
of masonry ; the ends of the gallery ^yere well tamped, and by the 
discharge, the revetement was entirely overthrow^ without great vio- 
lence or noise. 

Another bastion was demolished in like manner, but the charge 
was augmented on account of the empty spaces and crevices in the 
gallery. 

The most remarkable bastion had a revetement of sixty-three feet 
in height, including the depth of the foundation and the heights of the 
parapets ; the thickness of the wall at the base was nineteen feet and 
a half, and at the summit nine feet and a half. It had an escarp gal- 
lery six feet and a half high and of the same breadth, narrowed in dif- 
ferent parts by the counterforts, which were placed at a distance of 
thirty feet from each other, and in which passages four feet wide were 
made. These counterforts also had a thickness of about twelve feet at 
the root, eight at the tail, and were twelve feet long. The vault of 
the gallery was two feet thick, and iti^ers three feet. Its bottom 
was five feet below the level of the diletr ln the whole extent of the 
faces. In each counterfort there was a chimney or airhole opening in 
the interior slope of the parapet ; lastly it communicated with other 
galleries made under the terre-plein of the bastion. There was a charge 
of 33,20011)8 of powder placed in this gallery, (although the calculation 
indicated 37»0001bs.) This charge*was divided into eleven heaps, viz. 
one at the salient, one at each shoulder angle, three upon each face, 
and one in the middle of each flank : these heaps were connected toge- 
ther by great trains, which themselves consumed 25001bs of powder. 
All the issues of the gallery were exceedingly well tamped with beams 
and earth. The explosion of this enormous charge of powder entirely * 
destroyed the revetements ; the mass of the** masonry that was raised 
was thrown forward about fifty feet and broken into small pieces ! else- 
where it was equally projected, but in greater fragments. Although t 
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the heap at the salient and at each shoulder angle had been increased, 
yet there remained little pyramids of masonry that were only shaken 
and much injured. The total height of the ravelins was thirty-five 
feet ; the revetement was divided into two parts by $ berm five feet 
wide and twenty feet above the bottom of the ditch ; shafts at twenty- 
four feet apart were sunk on the berm to a depth of eighteen feet, and 
chambers made to the right and left ; each mine had a line of least re- 
sistance of twelve feet, and should have been loaded with a charge of 
3001bs ; but, as the charge had to be divided into two parts, and as the 
shafts were but imperfectly rammed, the charge was augmented to 
3501bs ; the demolition was complete. , 

Part of the counterscarp was destroyed by means of a gallery at its 
back ; but on account of the numerous crevicesvind openings, as well 
as from imperfect tamping, the charge was made much more than the 
calculation indicated. The remainder of the Counterscarp was destroy- 
ed in the usual manner by mines placed at the back of the revete- 
ment, at the distance of twice the length of the line of least resist- 
ance from each other : for every two chambers a gallery was driven 
in perpendicularly to the revetement, and branches made to right 
and left. 

To demolish the curtains, shafts were sunk at twenty-four feet apart 
till within ten feet of the level of the ditch ; from the bottom of each 
shaft, a branch was run out to meet the masonry in which the charge 
was lodged when it was found that the wall had more than twelve feet 
ot thickness, and if less the charge was lodged in the earth. The 
charge for each mine varied from 250 to 3001bs. The branches were 
tamped with earth and turf, and the shafts merely filled in again. The 
explosion invariably produced complete destruction. 

In this great work, where thp miners were well paid, it was ascer- 
tained that in masonry of brick, they only made progress at the rate of 
three feet per day ; and in masonry of hard stone not more than one 
foot per day. 

As another instance of demolition, the following relation is taken 
from Vol. i. of Jones's Sieges, page 391, of the injury done to the de- 
fences of Almeida, by Gen. Breuier, on the French garrison evacuat- 
ing this fortress in 1310. Colonel Jones is of opinion that it u was 
very judiciously planned and very successfully executed." 

The fronts selected for destruction were those attacked by Marshal 
Massena, being next the Coa on the south-west, and which fronts have always 
been considered the weakest, in consequence of their scarps being much ex- 
posed to the fire of batteries from a height at a moderate distance, and also 
from their ramparts being too elevated to see, in a sufficient degree, the 
ground in their front." i 


Fig. 04 . 
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f< Along the chcmin des rondtvt of the<e fronts, at intervals judged to be 
twenty-five foot, shafts were sunk to the depth of fifteen or eighteen feet 
close at the hack of the escarp wall, (which is thirty feet in height,) and 
chambers formed behind the counterforts on each side of the bottom of the 
shaft for the reception of cases of gunpowder. These being deposited and 
well secured from the effebts of moisture, the shafts were firmly tamped, and 
a SHueisson led upwards from the gunpowder through the tamping, to the 
extremity of which a fuse or portfire was attached. 

“ The escarps of two fronts, with those of a face and two flanks of ad- 
joining fronts, being thus prepared to he blow n down by means of 150 fou- 
gasses, all the field guns, carriages, shot, implements, and military stores in 
the place, were ranged along the ditch at their foot. On the night of the 
10th of May, at the moment of the evacuation, portfires, intended to burn 
till the rear-guard was well off, were lighted, and though the mines went off 
in very irregular succession, still they blow down the entire revetement, 
some of it in pieces of enormous magnitude (ten or fifteen feet square of 
superficies) other parts in smaller compact portions, and some as loose 
stones and rubbish. The mass thus thrown forward nearly filled the ditch, 
and buried or destroyed every thing which had been placed on its surface. 
The revetement being overturned, the earth of the rampart behind it, 
loosened by the explosion, formed a very easy slope, and the ramparts of 
Almeida were for tne moment laid completely "open. The counterscarp, 
covered-wav and glacis, however, remained uninjured. 

“ Several shafts, left in an unfinished state by the French, were by order 
of Sir Brent Spencer, completed and exploded, when he marched with his ' 
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corps, to the Alemtejo in the following month, and utterly demolished other 
Considerable portions of the rev&iement. 

u In the performance of this duty, Lieut. Trench, the only officer of en- 
gineers with the corps, was, from the awkwardness of the uninstructed sol- 
diers employed under him, blown to pieces ; and, in consequence, no report 
could ever be obtained of the details of the operation, or of the quantity of 
powder used, nor of the exact distances of the French shafts, or the precise 
manner In which they applied the powder/' 

Although this instance of ddm6lition is very interesting, yet no in- 
formation can be drawn from it as a guide under similar circumstances. 
In very tenacious masonry, it has been found that the lower part of 
a revetement may be blown away, while' the masonry of the upper part 
adheres together, with the earth behind it, lilfe an irregular arch, 
especially when the charges are barely sufficient for demolition ; or 
when they have not been lodged well back in the counterforts. There- 
fore, when it is desirable to destroy the revetement completely, a line 
of holes for blasts may be made by a jumper or borer along the inner 
upper surface of the wall, which being fired a little before, or at the 
same moment as the mines below, will ensure the utter destruction of 
the wall. 

Let Fig. 65, from a to d represent about twenty-five feet of the ele- 
vation of the back of a revetement, supposing the earth from a to b to 
be bared in order to show the 'arrangement of forming the blasts. 


Fig. 0*5. 



Suppose it four feet thick at top and twenty-five high. We lately 
saw an experiment on a mass of masonry of these dimensions, by which 
it was completely destroyed : three mines were lodged at ff f, of about 
33 or 351bs of powder each, and five holes h h h made by a jumper or 
borer, to do which, the earth was bared for four or five feet from the 
back of the wall, and the hol^made at an angle of depression of 45°, 
four feet apart, and each loadeBwith 51bs of powder. The depth of 
the boles for these blasts exceecrea by a little the thickness of the ma- 
sonry, so that the line of least resistance was outwards ; a powder hose 
about the thickness of the forefinger communicated from blast to blast, 
or from h to h. The blasts were first fired, exploding in quick succes- 
sion, and destroying the upper part of# the wall. The mines were then 
fired, completely demolishing the wall and, driving out some of the 
brickwork for forty or fifty yards, leaving a breach fit for a subdivision 
of twenty- five files to mount abreast. 

To destroy a lower . — If the tower has a diameter of eighteen feet or 
upwards, the wall is ‘perforated from the inside, and mines are esta- 
' Wished a$ §efcn in Fig. 66. 
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Should the tower be connected to walls ( ab ), mines must be esta- 
Wished in the walls near the solid points of junction a and b, where 
the greatest resistance would be offered to the effects of the explosion. 

This differs a little from the mode of the destruction of -a tower, 
related by Vauban. This tower, 

. Wfr 67 - 



was thirty-six feet high, the Walls ten feet thick, having a clear inte- 
rior diameter of twenty feet ; openings (ah') were made in the walk from 
the outside at one third of the circumference from each other ; hence 
branches were rtip in half through the wall, with returns right And 
left, each equal to seven feet; at the extremities c and / were lodged 
1901bs of powder, and at d and, e JBOlbs. in all 7401bs. to 4em<dkh 
about 9000, cubic feet of masonry ; which was satisfactorily done. 

When a tower has only from twelve to sixteen last ip diapieter, it 
will suffice to excavate A pit in the centre of , the tower to ahout Ime 
depth of the foundations, and to place a charge there according to its : 
ljne of least resistance; calculated from the centre of the mine to the 
exterior foot of tl)e wall. The door of the tower is covered with two 
rows of crossed beams, well fixed dpwn by rests, placed against the, 
masonry of the vaults. Thus Vaubah destroyed a tower forty-five 
feet, the walls eight feet thick* having a clear diameter of sixteen, 
feet, that is, abojit 6,400 cubic feet of masonry, f>$ .placing, a charge of 
2501bs. of powder in a hole made in thp ground in the centre of the 
tower. „ 

When a pit cannot be excavated, from a wet foundation, and when 
the tower is loop-holed, which prevents *tbe establishment of mines 
in the thickness of the walls, powder js placed upon the fiobr of the 
u. S. Jo urn. No. 20. ArRiu, 1031. 2 k 
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tower, and strongly secured above by beams of wood and sand-bags to 
form a resistance. Thus Vauban successfully destroyed a tower near 
Amsterdam, which was surrounded by water. See Fig. 68 and 69. 


Fig. 08. 


Fig. 69. 




The walls were six feet thick, and the interior diameter fifteen feet, 
and so pierced all round with loop-holes, ( aaa ) for musquetry and air- 
holes, as to render the construction of mines in the thickness of the 
walls impracticable ; a shaft could not be sunk below the fioor on ac- 
count of the water ; but a , timber chamber 0 was formed on the floor, 
twenty-four inches deep, and twenty inches square, to contain 2001bs 
of powder; it wag well secured by logs of wood (Fig. 68 and 69,) 
placed transversely and by props against the roof and sides. 

In a square tower having several floors, mines can be placed in the 
four angles on the ground fioor, tamping the first fioor. 

To destroy powden. magazines.*— A succession of mines are placed in 
the piers and springs of the arch of the magazine, so that their effects 
shall just cross each other. 

When time presses, and the demolition must be quickly done, a heap 
of powder may be placed on the floor of the magazine, all the openings 
well barricaded and fired by a powder-hose being led without. In 
order to determine the quantity of powder, it has been recommended 
to calculate the quantity necessary for ordinary mines to overthrow a 
rev^tement that would have the same thickness as the piers of the 
magazine, and the same developemerit of length as the walls. Aug- 
ment the sum of these charges by one half, and place the whole in a 
single heap in the middle of the magazine. 

As an example of this kind of demolition, the two following cases 
are given, as having been executed at Tortona in 1801. 

One of the magazines was forty-seven feet long, thirty feet wide, 
and thirty-seven feet high under the key of the arch ; the walls were 
eight feet thick. At a distance of nine feet, it had a wall to enclose 
it twelve feet high and seven thick. A charge of 13001bs of powder 
was placed in the centre of the magazine ; all the openings of the 
building were firmly closed with planks and beams. r The explosion 
razed the walls to the £evel of "the ground, and threw them in grdat 


* We speak here of magazines of a construction and of dimensions similar to 
those shown in our 5th Number of this Treatise, published in September last in 
our Journal. 
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pieces to a considerable distance, A mass of the arch, about fifteen, 
feet in breadth, was raised five or six feet, and fell again into the in- 
terior. 

, The other nulgazine was fifty-eight feet long and thirty feet broad ; 
it was surrounded by a corridor or wall on three of its faces. It had 
a story ; the ground-floor had very thick piers founded on ro$k* At 
each angle was placed a heap of 4001bs of powder on the story. The 
explosion overthrew the piers and.walls, and tore them up in blocks 
from their foundations. 

An easy mode of destroying buildings whose walls are only four or 
five feet thick, (and consequently too thin to admit of branches being 
worked into them, seeing that* a miner requires two feet to work in,) 
is to lay the charge in equal heaps along the bottom of the wall, either 
inside^r outside, though outside will generally be the most convenient ; 
and having done so, to throw up a bank of earth to cover the powder, 
of such a thickness as to double the thickness of the wall, and thereby 
cause, the line of least resistance to be through the wall, which wifi 
ensure its demolition on the explosion. • 

The manner in.which gunpowder may be used in the attack and de- 
fence of places in mining, is so extensive, that it is impossible to em- 
brace all that may be said on the subject, or the many examples that 
can be selected from military history of ks application. For instance, 
in the well contested war of houses of Saragossa in 1809, Colonel 
Napier says, (at page 44 of his Second Volume,) “A mine under tke* 
University was loaded with 30001 bs of powder/’ and a little further on 
he adds, “ 1 0,000 shells thrown during the bombardment, and the ex- 
plosion of 45,0001bs of powder in the mines, had shaken the city to the 
foundations/’ # 

In conclusion, we find that the actioA produced by the explosion of 
gunpowder, has afforded engineers many interesting theories and expe- 
riments. Mouz6 has asserted, that a surcharged mine or globe of com- 
pression, renders the usual extent of tamping unnecessary, as it can be 
made up by an augmentation of charge. His theory and experiments, 
however, require farther illustration. It is sufficient here to state the 
principal results on this subject, which are the experience of General 
Marescot, viz. : — 


Charge . 

Tamping . 

Ordinary, or fixed at one. 

Ordinary, or equal one. 

Augmented one and a quarter. 

Reduced to two- thirds. 

Ditto one and a half. 

* Ditto to one-third. 

Double charge. 

Suppressed. 


The most celebrated authors who have written upon mining, and 
who have preqm»ti& systems of defensive mines, are Gorelon, Gen. Val- 
liere, Bclidor, Cormontaingne, Etrenne, Mouz?, Marescot, Rugy, and 
the Prussian engineer Lefebre. 


‘.i k 2 
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PRACTICAL REMARKS ON THE EQUIPMENT, ORGANIZATION, 
AND DUTIES OF YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 

t 

Neither man nor horse should be permitted to be enrolled unless 
effective^, and fit for active duty if required. 

Clothing and Equipment, 

The dress of yeomanry should be plain and neat, such as may be 
worn with ease and convenience by persons not much accustomed to 
uniform, and above all, such as may be easily kept clean. The modern 
light dragoon jacket, with double breast, fla'ps, and skirts, adopted 
from the French chasseurs, is by no means convenient, nor will it ever 
be worn with such uniformity as the hussar jacket, or that of tjie old 
light, dragoon, because the girdle, which is its accompaniment, is ex- 
tremely difficult to fit properly, and has proved, on experience, so use- 
less an appendage, that it has been done away with some time, for the 
heavy cavalry ; and the lancers, at their next change of dress, are also 
about to give it up. To such yeomanry, however, as,.are already equip- 
ped with these girdles, it is recommended to reduce them to a very nar- 
row width, and to have them permanently sewed on round all the back 
part of the jacket, and made to fasten with buttons in front. Both 
sword and pouch-belts should be black. The pouch-belts should be 
^examined when first issued, to ascertain that they are sufficiently long 
for the men to get at their ammunition readily. Great care should 
also be taken in fitting the sword-slings, so as to ensure the sword 
hanging easily, and without jerking by the horse’s side. The aftermost 
sling should be of such length as just to check the sword in its swing, 
but not so short as to throw it back against the horse’s stifle. If sabre- 
taches form part of the uniform, they cannot be too small, and ought 
by no means to hang lower than the knee. A strong plain buckle in 
front of the waist-belt will enable the man to put on the sword much 
more uniformly and neatly than a clasp. Swivels for sword-slings should 
be avoided both for men and officers. They constantly give way, how- 
ever strongly made, and the scabbard being by that means reversed, 
the blade instantly falls out, and the most dangerous accidents will 
happen by the horse striking his legs against the edge or point of the 
naked sabre. 

Whatever pattern may be selected for the head-dress, it 'should be, 
at all events, light and low, and fitting well to the head; if a chako, 
(which is best,) there should be an oil-skin flap fitted to the back part 
to fall over the collar of the jacket in wet weather, being at other times 
rolled up to the cap. The top o£the chako should be very broad, like 
that of the Russians. 

b The cloak should he made to fit very close round the neck, and 
either with arms or arm-holes, and hhort flaps to cover them, so as to 
enable the man to use his weapons without losing the advantage of the 
cloak either in intensely cold or rainy weather. 

Saddlery . 

The bridle should be a» simple as possible, without any buckle, ex- 
cepting on the near side. 
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The saddles should be strong, but at .the same time as light as they 
can well be made ; they should be carefully fitted to the horses when 
first distributed to the corps. The cantles should be raised sufficiently 
ty carry the vaHse clear of the centre of the horse's loins, and at the 
same time keeping it firm and steady, so as to prevent its injuring the 
back. The men should be told, that always after use, the saddle should 
be laid out in the sun, or before the fire, so as to dry the pannel, and it 
should be beat and brushed frequently^ to prevent its growing hard and 
full of lumps, by which the horse is hurt, and the pannel rotted and 
destroyed. • 

The whole of the saddlery *and appointments should be constantly 
cleaned with soft-soap/ and oecasionally oiled : the bits, buckles, and 
stirrups, should always be kept oiled, except when brightened for 
parade. The men should be much cautioned to keep all saddlery in 
their houses when not wanted, as the damp of the stable has a much 
greater effect on leather when not in constant use, than is usually 
supposed. 


, Parades, and Inspection of Arms. 

Punctuality at parade, strict silence in the ranks, and attention to 
the word of command, must be the first objects in the formation of a 
yeomanry corps. Whether assembled for ordinary drills and exercise, 
or called out in consequence of riots and disturbances, every man should 
invariably appear in complete marching-order, having a change# of 
clothes in his valise, together with a curry-comb and brush and other 
articles for cleaning his horse ; also a horse-picker, a couple of spare 
shoes (one hind and one fore), and a few nails. At all parades the 
arms should be inspected : in examining the sworps, attention must be 
paid to their being firm and secure in* the hilts, and properly cleaned. 
Swords of the old light dragoon pattern should be ground to a lancet 
point The carbines and pistols must be minutely inspected to ascer- 
tain that the locks are firmly fixed, and the springs quick and strong. 
The men should as often as possible be exercised m firing both carbines 
and pistols on horseback. An occasional practice of this kind at a tar- 
get, will have the.best effect towards inducing an emulation among the 
men, and they will take opportunities at their own homes of accustom- 
ing their horses to stand fire properly. The ammunition should be 
inspected at every parade, and each man required to produce ms pro- 
per allowance, well and carefully packed in Ins pouch, lhe method of 
packing and securing their ammunition now used by the Foot Guards, 
is tlie most effectual, and might be imitated with advantage. 


Horsemanship . 

Without attempting to give men who have been riding differently 
all their lives an uniform military position on horseback, (an attempt 
which would only lead to a very injudicious waste of the short period 
allotted for the training of yeomanry,) it is easy to bring them to a 
certain degree of uniformity, without at all deranging the habitual 
firmness of their seats on horseback, by establishing the following rules. 
In measuring the length of the stirrup, let the bottom part of the iron 
reach the upper part of the inner ankle-bone, the toe raised, and the heel . 
sunk, but without stiffness, the direction of the foot as nearly straig it 
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as possible with the horse's s,ide, and neither thrown forward against 
the horse's shoulder, nor drawn back into his flank, but the leg dropped 
easy from the knee. The man's body upright, and the head up and 
shoulder back, but without restraint. The bridle-hand* over the centye 
of the pummel, and carried low. To attempt collecting unbroke horses, 
would oply lame and injure them, and except cautioning the men not 
to drag and pull at their mouths, there is little utility in trying to 
alter their way of managing the reins ; the sword-hand should be over 
the right holster ; the sword when carried to be upright, and the edge 
turned rather to the left ; wheivsloped, the sword hand to rest on the 
right thigh, the blade sloped and the balk of it touching the hollow of 
the man's shoulder. 

Training and Exercise . 

In laying down rules for the training and exercise of yeomanry, it 
must be borne in mind, that although regiments of yeomanry, when 
assembled complete, should be competent to perform all the simple and 
ordinary^ movements of regular cavalry, so as to act along with them 
when required, and must therefore be trained on the same principles, 
yet it is by detachments and single troops or squadrons that they will 
for the most part be called upon in aid of the civil power. The sup- 
pression of riots, the protection of property, and the escorting of pri- 
soners, are the duties they are most usually wanted to perform. 
^Tbey are, therefore, when serious riots do unhappily occur, peculiarly 
liable to act under those kind of difficulties which are perhaps the 
severest trials of discipline even of the best regular cavalry. Narrow 
lanes, hollow roads, and intricate enclosures, are situations where the 
utmost steadiness and precaution must be observed to prevent con- 
fusion, and no little judgment *is required under such circumstances. 
For these reasons, it is strongly recommended, that when small corps 
or detachments are employed on this sort of service, the originaf posi- 
tion shall be in single rank, by which much difficulty to the young 
soldier is removed, and infinitely greater facility of movement and of 
acting in confined spaces is attained. This formation, for instance, 
is not only advantageous for movements in narrow lanes and de- 
files, &c. but when drawn up, as most frequently will be the case, in 
the vicinity of farm-yards, or manufactories, it enables every man 
if necessary to use his carbine or pistol, which, when formed two deep, 
the rear rank cannot do without much risk. Besides which, they 
are themselves less exposed to stones or other missiles than when in 
double rank, and their appearance is more formidable from the appa- 
rently greater numbers. Against an unorganized and tumultuous 
mob, a rear rank may be considered not only unnecessary, but it will 
even prove a disadvantage and positive inconvenience. So far from 
the habit of forming and exercising in single rank ever rendering 
yeomanry less competent to move with the cavalry of the line when 
required, or less handy when formed on other occasions with two ranks, 
it may be as well to observe, that the King’s regiments are particularly 
instructed to exercise frequently in single rank, as the best possible 
preparation for field movement on a greater scale. It may be well to 
observe in this place, that in all movements by threes> great exertion 
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will be saved the horses, and much difficulty will be avoided both to 
them and their riders, bv wheeling on the flank man of each three, 
thus avoiding the reining back of one horse in each three, which is so 
jnuch the motft awkward operation for horses that are not originally 
and gradually trained in riding-schools. Any difficulties of space and 
minute accuracy will be found quite theoretical and imaginary upon 
trial of this method of wheeling by threes, which has been practised by 
the Prussian and other foreign cavalry for many years. 

Arrangements on occasions of Riot and Disturbance . 

On the first breaking out of riot, every thing depends on the promp- 
titude with which an armed, force can be displayed upon the spot. 
Every hour lost is ad accession of confidence and numbers to the rioters, 
while it adds to the disijiay and confusion of the well-disposed, and aug- 
ments the real danger by the promulgation of absurd and exaggerated 
reports. The best means of ensuring the rapid assembly then of a yeo- 
manry corps, is a point 4eserving the utmost attention. Much must de- 
pend on the nature of the country and distances at which the individuals 
reside, but it will always be very easy to establish a system of rapid com- 
munication and circulation of orders from some central point in the dis- 
trict, by which a corps of any size may be warned and assembled in an 
extremely short time, and for the reasons above stated, nothing can l>e 
more necessary and important. A feed of corn should always on such 
occasions be carried in a nose-bag by each man. The most convenient 
way is to have it suspended behind the man's thigh by a strap from the 
cantle of the saddle. When placed in billets at times of disturbance, 
every man should take his arms and the bridle of his horse to his room 
at night. The saddlery in the stable should be so placed, that the men 
may be able readily to lay their hands on their horse-appointments in 
the^lark, however suddenly called upon. Each man also should lay his 
own clothes conveniently by his bed, so as to be enabled to turn out as 
quickly as possible, and all other articles of necessaries should every 
night be packed in the valise. 

It must be borne in mind that there is no situation in which military 
alacrity and caution is more necessary than when yeomanry are called 
upon in a decided manner by the civil power, not even excepting the 
case of regular troops on service. 

If the occasion is serious, a certain number of men should be on 
picket duty at some central house during both night and day, with a 
sentry on the look-out. Occasional patrols should likewise be made, 
and if any sudden emergency may be expected, a part or all of the 
corps should remain saddled. 

An alarm-post must always be fixed before each troop is dismissed 
into quarters, at which it is to assemble in case of need ; with this spot 
each man must be acquainted, and with the shortest and most direct 
road to it from his own quarter!* : he must also know the signal upon 
which he is to t turn-out and proceed to the alarm-post. In order to 
render these arrangements habitual, alarm-posts ought always to he 
fixed upon as places of parading. When yeomanry assemble, even on 
common occasions, they should be in the most open, most central, and 
most easily approached part of the town* in which the troops are stu* 
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tinned. Where the corps is a large one, each troop and squadron should 
have its separate post for assembly. 

Three stable duties should be ordered daily of one horse each, every 
man to be present ; morning stables soon after daybreak, mid-day r 
stables about noon, and evening about sunset. 

Although the weather should not admit of any field exercise, still, 
unless it is so extremely bad as to render it impossible for the men to 
assemble without probable injury «to themselves, their horses, and 
appointment, it is highly necessary that a mounted parade should 
take place daily for the purpose of inspection. 

Precautions on the March in Distnrhtd Districts . 

In moving towards places where there are disturbances, there should 
always be both an advanced and rear-guard, ejy;h consisting of two or 
three intelligent and well-mounted men keeping a good look-out ; those 
in advance examining the turns in the roads, the copses and planta- 
tions that are on either side of it, and the farmyards and other places 
of that nature where a number of men might lie concealed. Between 
each of these detached parties and the main-body, there should again 
be one or two men to keep up the communication, and give the alarm 
if necessary. The advanced and rear-guard should have their fire- 
arms in their hands and loaded ; without these precautions the best 
cavalry in the world ore in danger of surprise and disgrace from a very 
ffcw^opponents well posted in hedges and such places of concealment.* 

It should be a general rule to march with columns of as wide a front 
as the road will admit without crowding, and to take care that the rear 
does not press too much upon the front. It must ever be recollected, 
that acting in street^, roads, &c. the front of a column alone can be 
engaged ; and that instead of what is called a well closed up column 
being of much use, as far as relates to cavalry, it often leads to pon- 
fusion, for it must be evident, that in case of the front being driven 
back, the more dense and compact the column, the more difficult will it 
be to restore it to any degree of order after confusion has once begun 
in the front. Whenever, therefore, a considerable column is on the 
march with any expectation of resistance, an interval should be pre- 
served from the rear of one troop to the head of the next, of not less 


* During the Irish rebellion, a very fatal occurrence took place from neglect of 
these measures. The Newtown Troop of Yeomanry, nearly one hundred strong, 
were called out to quell an insurrection near Ballynahinch, and marching hastily 
and without the least apprehension of what awaited them, entered a narrow and 
hollow road about a mile from that town. About one third of the troop were in 
this defile, when a discharge of fire-arms from about two hundred of the rebels 
from behind the hedges on the road- side, laid twenty of their number on the 
ground, and the rest, seized with a sudden panic, galloped off in every direction. 
From circumstances which afterwards transpired, it seems that they were even 
t fortunate in not suffering a more complete destruction, for the rebels had intended 
npt to have fired until the whole troop had committed themselves in the lane; but 
one of them posted near its entrance, happening to descry a person to whom he had 
a great private enmity in the Hfuiks of the yeomanry, and near the head of the troop, 
could not resist the opportunity of personal revenge, and fired before the signal, on 
which the rest all followed liis example, supposing tliat the signal had been given 
.by their leader. ♦* 
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than forty or fifty yards, by which means, in case the leading troop 
should meet with any disaster, it has those in the rear to fall upon for 
support, and without any risk of their being thrown into disorder or 
taken by surprise. 

This naturally leads- to the injunction universally applicable to 
cavalry, that in all circumstances of danger there must be a portion of 
the corps held strictly in reserve. It is a rule never to be neglected 
with impunity, especially when formed in line, and called on to advance 
against a body of rioters. Steadiness and order will, in such deplorable 
cases, produce much more effect and intimidation than any misplaced 
impetuosity ; and it must be, # if possible, recollected, never to permit 
more than one half of the line to advance for the dispersion of the 
rioters, the other halt should remain as a reserve, perfectly motionless 
and steady, on which thqpe in front may fall back and reform, if any dis- 
order should arise in their ranks. 

Employment of the men armed with Carbines. 

The men armed with carbines (12 per troop) should beu selected 
for their activity and intelligence, as well as for their being the best 
shots. These men will be best distributed in the centre of the troop 
or squadron, and there placed as rights and lefts by threes ; by this 
means, when required to dismount to dislodge men from behind hedges, 
walls, &c. they will be enabled to do so, whether in line or column, at 
the moment, under the protection of the flank division, which ^viH 
remain complete and ready to act in support of those who have dis- 
mounted, and to cover their retreat to their horses ; whereas if these 
men, armed with carbines, were placed in the flank division, as is 
usually the case with skirmishers in regiments of the line, and it 
should happen to them, after having dismounted for the purposes we 
have mentioned, to be driven suddenly back on their horses, confusion 
would inevitably arise whilst they were in the act of mounting. 

The quickest and simplest way of dismounting cavalry is for the 
centre men of threes to move forward a horse's length, the rights of 
threes immediately moving half a yard to their left hand for better 
space, both rights and lefts then dismount, and leading forward their 
horses give the bridles to the centres who remain mounted. When 
the men are to remount, they take their bridles again from the centre 
men, who move forward a horse's length to give them room for mount- 
ing ; when mounted the rights and lefts move up to their respective 
places between the centre men. 

It may be observed that this method of dismounting is equally ap- 
plicable to double ranks, only that in the first instance, the first rank 
must move forward bodily about three yards ; the centres of each rank 
then move out of the ranks as above. As all reining back is avoided, 
and there is plenty of room, this method is much to be preferred to the 
old custom of dismounting by* files,* as nothing is more likely to be 
required, so nojthing is more important, than that the system here pro- 
posed for making use of the carbine-men should be fully understood 
and frequently practised. The men should be cautioned to cover them- 
selves behind trees, or houses, and under hedges, and when such 
lamentable extremities do occur as using* their fire-arms, it should bo 
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impressed upon them that fining at random is any thing hut merciful, 
from the too probable chance of such shots striking the involuntary 
spectators of the misconduct and violence of others. 

In conclusion, it must be observed as not the least important part of 
this subject, that since difficulties arise in some instances from ignorance 
of the power of the military to act, excepting under the personal direc- 
tion of a magistrate, in the preservation of the public peace and suppres- 
sion of riots, it is right that all armed bodies should be aware of the re- 
corded opinion of the law officers of the Crown ; that, <c Although it is 
advisable to procure a justice of tjie peace to attend, and for the military 
to act under his orders, when such attendance can be obtained yet 
that, “ in the event of a breach of the peace by ah assembled multitude, 
any of his Majesty's subjects, without the presence of a peace officer, 
may arm themselves, and of course may use ordinary means of force to 
suppress such riot and disturbances, and that what his Majesty's sub- 
jects may do, they also ought to do, for the suppression of public 
tumult, when an exigency may require that such means be resorted to ; 
and whatever any other class of his Majesty's subjects may allowably 
do in this particular, the military may unquestionably do also/’ 


IMPROVED ARRANGEMENT IN FITTING UP THE INTERIOR 
- „ OF SHIPS OF WAR. 

BY MR. OLIVER LAKO. 

Assured that whatever adds to the efficiency of our Navy, will be read 
with interest by our readers, we have the satisfaction of giving a sketch of 
a new interior arrangement now coining forward, relative to the placing the 
officers’ cabins, powder magazine, sail- rooms, store-rooms, provisions, Jfcc. 
on board our ships of war, which not only adds to their stability, but caiinot 
fail of eminently contributing to the health and comfort of the ship’s com- 

E anies, by the superior ventilation, room, and means of cleanliness it affords, 
esides safe and easy access to every part of the ship and her stores. These 
material improvements projected by Mr. Oliver Lang, master ship-builder at 
Woolwich Dock-yard, seem to meet with general and deserved approbation, 
and are there seen.in a state of considerable forwardness on board the Thun- 
derer and Barham. 

On the quarter-deck of the Thunderer (84* guns) will be the cabins of the 
Captain, the Commander, First and Second Lieutenants, and Master; by 
these, means, there will be no cabins on any part of the main-deck, but 
merely the thwartship bulkhead of the ward-room ; this deck will thus be 
more clear for action. No cabins on the lower deck, hut merely the gun- 
room rope netting for a bulkhead, which can be soon cleared away for action. 
No store-rooms an the fore-part of the Orlop, the carpenter's, boatswain's, and 
gunner's store-rooms being wholly below it. The coal-hole is forward under 
the centre part of the boatswain's and carpenter’s store-rooms, and between the 
hanging store-rooms ; the coals are thus very readily conveyed to the galley. 
On the orlop, over the store-rooms, are gratings for ventilation, and likewise 
above on the lower gun-deck between the bits. The store-rooms are also 
ventilated below by scuttle^ in the thwartship bulk-head at the ship's sides. 
The grand powder magazine is placed very low in the hold, between fhe 
fore and main-batches out of the reach or shot $ it is bomb-proof on the 
prown, being covered first by the sail-room and then the cable tiers on the 
orlop. This magazine is made perfectly water tight, and is an independent 
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or detached chest surrounded by the water tanks, which reduces the danger 
by fire to a mere possibility. The main-sail room, which covers the whole 
crown of the magazine is very capacious and convenient ; it is fitted so as to 
allow the sails f of the fore-mast to be hauled up the fore-hatchway, and 
those of the main-mast up the main-hatchway, thus preventing mistakes or 
confusion. Round the snip's sides on the orlop, are roomy wings for the 
carpenters to stop shot-holes in time of action. Instead of the old shot 
lockers, which were very wet, the shot are distributed about the ship in vari- 
ous parts, in order to be at hand and $rp vent corrosion. In case of the ship 
catching fire, the magazine is quickly drowned by means of a water cock in 
the light-room, and the water when no longer required is as easily let off 
Into the hold. The afterpart of the orlcfo (or cockpit) is much increased by 
laying the flat of the deck quite aft, ana additional strength is given to the 
ship abaft, by adding three b&uns, and securing the whole like the bow, 
thus making both ends of the ship equally strong. Quite aft, in the wing, is 
the armoury for the cutlasses and muskets, under the immediate eye of the 
officers ; they are accessible through the after scuttle in the gun-room. Im- 
mediately before the armoury is the midshipmen's berth, and the cabins of 
the remaining officers who are not lodged on the upper deck. These cabins, 
with the captain's and the ward-room store-rooms, are considerably larger 
than heretofore in ships of this class, and go forward on each side?, leaving a 
fine roomy cockjfit between them, which is rendered not only comfortable 
but elegant, by the purser's steward-room being situated before all the 
cabins on jthe larboard side, which enables the ship's company to be served 
their provisions from the main hatchway without interfering with the offi- 
cers. The bread-room is wholly under the orlop, gnd veiy spacious, con- 
taining eight months 1 bread in bags. There is a small magazine in the centre 
of it, to be used either for a present use supply of powder or other pui^oses 
where security is required, such as in the conveyance of treasure, & c. or it 
may he filled with bread. Over its crown is a sail-room for the sails of the 
mizen-mast, which thus provides for the separate stowage of the sails of 
each mast. There is a large spirit-room before tlye bread-room, and then 
commences the after-hold. From the * orlop there is a ladder way for the 
officers to go up into the ward-room without interfering with the people, so 
that the former have at all times the command of the aft-part of the ship 
to themselves. There is a lamp so placed at one side of the ladder at the 
after-part of the orlop, as at once to light the store-rooms and cockpit to 
prevent the necessity of carrying candles about ; similar lamps are else- 
where fixed, and an illuminator is to be placed in the ship's side to every 
cabin for the benefit of light and air, on Mr. Lang's principle, as he fitted 
with great success to the Tyne, Eden, Blossom, and Lightning steamer, in 
places where scuttles were not safe ; this will give great convenience to the 
officers below, and make them in every respect as comfortable as if they 
were on board a frigate. The ship will thus of course be more airy, dean, 
and wholesome, have plenty of room for wounded men, prisoners, or troops, in 
the large vacant space in the fore-part of the orlop, without at all interfering 
with the ship's company on the lower deck. By this arrangement, a ponderous 
mass of stores will be carried seven feet lower in the ship, which will have 
the advantage of increasing her stability with less ballast, consequently 
enable her to carry her ports higher out or the water, lessen the resistance, 
and cause her to sail faster. Every part of the ship is readily got at to be 
cleaned, and the fittings being nmch more simple, are infinitely less expen- 
sive, and cannot fail to add to the durability of the ship, as well as the health 
and comfort of ‘those oi> board. All the store-rooms are capacious, and will 
allow of the stores being distributed for their better preservation, and more 
easily got at when wanted, not being crammed together as in the present 
confined store-rooms. In short, the room gained and expense saved by this 
excellent arrangement is more than could hdfve been imagined, and is another 
stepstone towards the perfection of our Wooden Walls. 
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MEMOIR OF THIS LATE ^REAR-ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD 
BERRY, BART. K'.C.B. 

The name of the heroic Nelson has been celebrated throughout the 
world, and his brave companions in arms have been associated with 
•their illustrious leader in the voice of public gratitude. The recent 
death of the distinguished officer, who was most closely connected with 
him in these great achievements* demands a short tribute, which we 
gladly offer in the following memoir of his eminent services. 

Edward Berry was born in London in the year 1768, and educated 
at the school of Chiswick ; but at the age* of ten, being captivated by 
a tale of the sea, he embarked as midshipman of the Burford, of 74 
guns, commanded by Capt. Rainier, and served nearly six years in the 
squadron of Sir Edward Hughes in the East Ip dies, where he shared 
in most of the engagements with the French Admiral Suffrein. At 
the close of the war, he returned to England with strong certificates 
from his brave commander ,* and made a second voyage to those seas in 
the Lascelles Indiaman, rather than remain idle on shore. On his 
second return to England, he found his excellent mother a widow with 
eight children, and righteously determined thenceforward to live on his 
midshipman's pay — a vow which he scrupulously performed until the 
age of twenty-four, when he inherited a small property fronTan uncle. 
From 1786 to 1789, he served in the Magnificent, (74,) and for four 
years after in the Duke, of 98 guns, in the Channel and West Indies, 
under the command of Admirals Roddam, Onslow, Hood, and Mur- 
ray. In the year 1794, he returned to England at the moment the 
expedition was preparing for the reduction of the French islands in 
the West Indies, under the command of Sir J. Jervis; and having 
been received into the Boyne, which bore the flag of Sir John Jervis, 
he so ingratiated himself with the Admiral by his good conduct in^tlie 
services which were performed, that he shortly received a commission 
as lieutenant of the Nautilus, Capt. Bayntun, in which ship he further 
increased his reputation. 

Once more returned, he used all his interest to get appointed Lieu- 
tenant of the Agamemnon, of 64 guns, then commanded by Capt. 
Nelson, and succeeding in this favourite object, it became, as he anti- 
cipated, the opening of a noble career of honourable service, which ob- 
tained him the friendship and confidence of that great man, whose chi- 
valrous spirit actuated every soul under his orders. Lieut. Berry was 
foremost in whatever arduous enterprise was to be performed] At 
Vado Bay, at St. Pierre d' Arena, and afterwards in the Captain at 
Porto Ferrajo, to which ship Nelson had then removed his pendant ; 
the gallant conduct of his first lieutenant was so conspicuous, that Lord 
Spencer, on receiving Nelson’s dispatches, immediately promoted Berry 
to the rank of Commander. The commission did not reach him till 
affee* the victory off Cape Vincent *on the 14th of February 1797* 
where Nelson, with Berry at his side, boarded the San Josef and San 
an exploit which excited the admiration of the whole fleet. 
Nelson’s narrative of the* affair spoke in such terms of Berry, that he 
wa%,at on<?e advanced by the Admiralty to the rank of Post Captain, 
and appointed to the IJpnne *Citoyenne, in which he not long tfter 
returned to England. The disastrous attack of Teneriffe compelled his 
illustrious chief to follow him home in a few months ; when recovered 
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of his wound, he took Berry to attend the King's Levee. His Majesty 
heartily condoled with Sir Jloratio, sating, u How much I regret the 
loss of your right arm." Nelson felt this gracious kindness, and point- 
ing to liis companion, replied, “ but not my right handy Sire thus 
“generously appropriating to Berry the honour he had received from his 
sovereign. 

Thus rewarded for his gallant services, the happiness of Capt. Berry 
was soon after completed by his marriage with the excellent daughter 
of his uncle, the Rev. Dr. Forster Sf Norwich, a union which proved 
the foundation of his truest happiness for the rest of his life. In a 
few days subsequent to this propitioifc event, he received the command 
of the Vanguard, of 7*4 guns, and hoisting the flag of Sir Horatio Nel- 
son, they proceeded to the Mediterranean to rejoin Lord St. Vincent, 
who was instructed by Earl Spencer to detach a squadron under Nel- 
son to watch the movements of the armament preparing at Toulon, 
then destined for the conquest of Egypt. These wise instructions 
finally enabled him to achieve the splendid victory of the Nile on the 
1st of August 1798, which in its political consequences was eclipsed 
only by that of Trafalgar in 1805. Here again we must* refer our 
readers for Lorcl Nelson's testimony to the conduct of his gallant Cap- 
tain in the action, to the dispatches with which he sailed immediately 
for England in the Leander, of 50 guns, commanded by Capt. Thomp- 
son. Unluckily they fell in shortly after with the Genereux, of y4 
guns, one of the ships just escaped from the battle, and were compelled 
to surrender to her great superiority of force, after a desperate but 
fruitless resistance. We cannot refuse our readers the perusal of the 
following letter from Nelson on this event. 

u Naples, 10th Dec. 1700. 

“ My dear Berry, — I thank you most sincerely for your several kind 
letters. Your friend the Captain of the Genereux, is by this time a prisoner 
w/fti the Turks, and I dare say they will c off with his head.' What a 
scoundrel he must have been ! 1 am so much rejoiced at your safety after 
all your perils, that I do not consider at the moment your great sufferings. 
I trust tne King will confer on you the same honours as if you had not been 
taken in the Leander, though indeed your exertions have entitled you to 
more honour. Her defence was glorious, and does Thompson and you the 
highest honour. I rejoice that we are now brother Freemen of London, as 
we have before been in serving our count nr. I shall never forget your sup- 
port, to my mind, on the 1st of August. We are all united in our squadron 
— not a growl amongst us. Believe me with the greatest attachment, 

“Your affectionate friend, 

. . . “Nelson.” 

y i 

On reaching England, Berry received the honour of knighthood, 
and a gold medal from his graciotte Sovereign ; haying already received 
the freedom of the city of London in a gold box. He now suffered a 
long and severe illness resultiri^ from a contusion in the side* which he 
had received in the late actibn, doubtle^ aggravated by the fatigue 
and anxiety he had subsequently undergone. But in October 1799, 
he was enabled to rejoin Lord Nelson at Minorca*, and* took command 
of the Foudroyant, which now bore his flagT In the month of Febru- 
ary following, he had the satisfaction of assisting at the capture of his 
old antagonist, the Genereux; and when the officers and crew, (by 
whom, while their prisoners, he had been plundered of all his property,) 
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applied to him to be allowed to retain their clothes, he good humour* 
eoftr reminded them of their base conduct to himself, saying, “ Ay, 
and you may keep mtj own also/' which some of them were still actu* 
ally wearing. « # 

A month after this, the Lion, Foudroyant, and Penelope frigate, in- 
tercepted the Guillaume Tell, of 80 guns, in attempting to escape 
from Malta ; nor did the French Admiral Deeres surrender till after 
a long and obstinate conflict, when his ship was totally dismasted. We 
insert Lord Nelson’s private letter on the subject, which is too honour- 
able to both parties to be omitted. 


" Mr dear Berry,— I am sensible of your kindness in wishing for my 
presence at the finish of the Egyptian fleet, "but I hav§ no cause for sorrow. 
The thing could not be better done, and I would not, for all the world, rob 
you of one particle of your well-earned laurels. Tijank kindly all my brave 
friends on board the Foudroyant, and whatever fate awaits me, my attach- 
ment will never cease but with my life. Ever, 
v “ My dear Berry, 

“ Your sincere affectionate friend, 
c * u Nelson and Bronte of the Nile." 


His Lordship having unfortunately been persuaded to go home over- 
land, Sir Edward Berry soon after exchanged into the Princess Char- 
lotte Frigate, and returned to England. 

On the 5th April 1801, he received the command of the Iluby of 
64 gpns, with orders to join Lord Nelson off Copenhagen, but the des- 
perate action of the 2nd of that month had extinguished all hope of 
any farther important service in the north seas. The treaty of peace 
in the following year, which restored so many officers to their home, 
enabled Sir Edward Berry to retire to the happiness of domestic life ; he 
fixed his residence at Cattbtt, near Norwich, where he passed probably 
the happiest, if not the most useful portion of his life. 

In 18u5 he was recalled into service, being appointed to the command 
of the Agamemnon, and rejoined hie noble chief on the 12th October, 
off Cadiz. When the ship was reported by the signal officer of the 
Victory, Nelson was at table, and observed to his guests with unusual 
glee, “ Here is Berry — and now we shall have a battle.'* 

The eventful morning of Trafalgar, the 21st October, arrived. The 
Agamemnon (perhaps from old regard) was appointed to take her sta- 
tion near the Victory, and in the course of the battle was engaged in 
conjunction with the Neptune and Conqueror in a warm cannonade 
with the Santissima Trinidad, which is said to have struck, though the 
approach of some other ships of the eftemv saved her from capture. 
Sir Edward’s private letter, written under the immediate pressure of 
the moment, has the following passage : — 

<$ We have gained a great victory. I flattered myself Agamemnon was 
seen by our noble chief; but sad to relate, ,1 have been on board to see him 
and saw [only] his corpse ! My loss is that of the best friend 1 ever had. 
My momentary joy is turned into mourning !” 

The Agamemnon afterwards formed one of the squadron under Sir 
J. Duckworth in pursuit of the French ships to the West Indies, and 
Sir E. Berry shared in the victory of the 6th Feb. 1806, off St. Do- 
mingo* In his letter to Lady TBerry, on that occasion, he said/— 
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“ You know my disposition is to say little about battles. The publio 
accounts are generally the best. But it was a severe action, and I have 
again been wonderfully preserved.” 

On the 12th # December of that year he was raised to the dignity of a 
Baronet, and at the same time received two gold medals for Trafalgar 
and St. Domingo. In 1811, he was offered the command of the Sceptre, 
which he could not accept ; but in the following year he» hoisted 
his pendant on board the Barfleur of 98 guns, to join the fleet of Sir 
Edward Pellew, who now held the chief command in the Mediterra- 
nean. The blockade of the French fleet of very superior force was the 
principal object of their attention, but* the enemy, instructed by expe- 
rience, never quitted their port, except to exercise in the offing, and 
only once or twice a partial engagement took place between the nearest 
of the hostile ships. The peace of 1814 put a period to this long'pro- 
tracted warfare, and th# fleet returned to England. 

Sir Edward Berry was soon after appointed to two of the Boyal 
Yachts in succession. Colonel of Marines, Knight Commander of the 
Bath, and Rear-Admiral. In 1822 began that lingering decline of his 
health, which through several tedious years of sickness, proved the re- 
signation and even the cheerfulness with which he submitted himself 
to God's will. He had steadily regarded his religious duties, and 
attended upon the holiest ordinances of the church. These were his 
resource in his last hour, and he died in ‘peace on the 13tli Feb. 1831, 
to the deep regret of his friends, and the unspeakable grief of his be* 
loved and faithful wife. Every military and naval officer of rank at 
Bath and its neighbourhood followed his remains to the grave, as a 
spontaneous mark of respect to a man so worthy, and an officer so dis- 
tinguished. H. 

The pall was supported by the following six ABmirals 

Vic^Admiral Sir Henry W. Bayn- Admiral Sir William Hargood, 

tun, K.C.B. K.C.B. 

Rear-Adm. Jos. Bullen. Vice-Adm. R. Dacres. 

Rear-Adm. Charles Cunningham. Rear-Adm. Robert L. Fitzgerald. , 

Chief Mourners. 

Edw. J. Carpenter, Esq. Titus Berry, Esq. 

Jas. Halford, jun. Esq, R. T. Forster, Esq. 

Master Green. B. F. Outram, M.D. 

John Smith Soden, Esq. Dr. Barlow. 

Officers walking in the Procession. 

Sir Orford Gordon, Bart. Sir Wm. Williams, K.C.B. ; Sir Alexander 
Hood, Bart.; Sir W.Kier Grant, K.C.B.; Sir Wm.H. Robinson, K.C.B. : 
General Moore ; Colonels Andrews, Burslem, Coghlen, Jervois, and 
M'Kenzie ; Captains Browne, M. Buckle, Carden, Carroll, Clay, Co- 
nolly. Garrets, Gordon, Jervois* Jones, Lye, Main wairing, H. Main- 
waning, Gawen, Roberts, Sanders, Sykes, Tobin, Vasobra, and Vincent, 
all of the Royal Navy ; Majors Coffin and Stewart ; Lieuts. Clarke, 
Clery, H. Fisher, Knolles, Pitt, H. E. Shadwell, and Wylde ; besides 
many others whose respect for the late gallant Admiral induced them 
to volunteer their attendance on the solemn occasion. The funeral 
service was performed by the Venerable tfie Archdeacon Moysey, D.D. • 
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* LIGHT CAVALRY IN THE FIELD. 

' It will be admitted, I believe, that when an army takes the field, 
the operations of the hussar, the lfght-dragoofi, the rifleman, and the 
light-infantry-man at the out-posts, are Regnant with excitement ; 
that they afford constant employment for both mind and body; that 
they present an almost endless field for enterprise, and are, necessarily, 
of higher interest than the slow and more measured movements of in* 
fentry of the line, and of heavy cavalry. It has, therefore, often been 
a matter of surprise to me, that 'this very important part of the service 
has been so little thought of or written on. - 

If, in suggesting certain alterations in the arms, appointments, and 
drill* of some of our light-cavalry, I bring down on my head the wrath 
and displeasure of our four gallant regiments 6f lahce>rs, f T ihuOt endea- 
vour to bear it manfully, conscious thatLmy motive for the proposed 
alterations is a good one, and not founded either on a wildtneory, or 
on notions picked up on the home drill of a barrack-square, but on 
some little experience gained in the seven campaigns in "the Penin- 
sula ; during the whole of which I had the honour to serve in a corps 
invariably at the out-post, and where I had constant opportunities of 
observing the description of cavalry best calculated for out-post duty, 
in any and every kind of country. 

It is intended, I presume, when our army is again called into the 
"field, to employ the lancer regiments at the out-posts ; but I maintain, 
that , of all weapons, the lance is the very worst calculated for that 
duty. ,+ 

Por example.- 7 -A body of lancers, being directed to form the ad- 
vance-guard of a division^ and <to go in pursuit of a retreating army, 
finds itself, as is often the case, too far distant from the infantry to 
receive any immediate support from it. Having scoured an fepRN 
country for a few miles, this advanced guard of lancers approaches 
One Chequered with hill, dale , and enclosures, Of which the Chasseurs d 
Cheml composing the enemy’s rear-guard, take immediate advantage, 
Sand by dismounting a part of their force and acting as light-in- 
fantry, they set the lanfeers at defiance— -they keep them at bay — 
and render the lance , at that moment , a more useless weapon than a 
pocket-pistol. The infantry at length arrive, and dislodge the dis- 
mounted Chasseurs from behind the rocks’and enclosures, and the lap* 
cow are thus enabled again to proceed. , But, if our advance-guard, 

' instead orbeing formed by lancers , had been composed of Chasseurs d 
Cheval, which are highly efficient either as light-cavalry or as light* 
infantry, how would the case then* have stood ? Instead of any time 
‘ gained by the enemy, until the arrival of our infantry obliged him to 

S oeeeute his retrograde movement, we should instantly have opposed 
e Tear-guard with its own weapons,; we should have dismounted a 
portion of our Chasseurs, and let them loose at his ; we should have 
forced them to abandon the enclosures, and thereby in&eased the con* 
fusion of the retreating akny, and allowed ft no breathing-time* If ten 
, - minutes only be gained by an enemy jn retreat, owing to the bold 
countenance assumed by its^ rear-guard, will any one who has cam- 
■paigned in BBALiTYy deny, that those ten piinutes/or even half the 
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number may, in many instances, be of vital importance, and save from 
destruction a column floundering through a defile ? 

I shall, perhaps, be told that hussars or light dragoons will be em- 
ployed at the flut-posts, and not lancers. In answer to which I say, 
that if it is not intended to use lancers as light cavalry, but to keep 
them in reserve to charge in compact bodies , they would be infinitely 
more formidable mounted on horses similar to those of our heavy dm* 
goons, and their charge more irresistible than it can possibly be on the 
light horses now used by them. I can fancy, Mr. Editor, the horror 
depicted on the countenances of such' gallant lancers as may chance to 
peruse this suggestion of mine,* and the proposition for converting them 
into heavy dragoons. , But I irtusfc endeavour to he reconciled to their 
indignation and anger ; and I will assure them, that I sincerely wish 
they may be found as foaupidable and efficient, when they take the field 
as lancers, as their predecessors proved to be when light dragoons. The 
men and horses of our lancer fegiments are admirably adapted to form 
corps of chasseurs, to which particular description of troops you will 
perceive, Mr. Editor, I have a strong bias, and which I am well con- 
vinced, all things considered, are the very best and most efficient of all 
light cavalry. They were so armed and organized in Bonaparte’s time 
(and are still so for any thing I know to the contrary) that they never 
could be put out of their place, and tlietr services could be applied in 
either hill or dale, plain or mountain, either as light cavalry or lighj 
infantry, as occasion required. They were not only capable of acting 
against cavalry, either mounted or dismounted, as I have endeavoured 
to describe, but in numerous instances, I have witnessed with my own 
eyes their engaging our infantry on foot , when their own has been out- 
marched by its cavalry, or, at all events, not ion the spot. . Surely, no 
unprejudiced person will deny that troops of this description are of 
inhrlte importance ; or, that in having neglected to organize a certain 
number of our cavalry regiments in that manner, the British army 
must be considered, in some measure, incomplete. I am no advocate 
for introducing Frenchified names and appellations, nor have I a wish 
to see in the pages of the Army List, this or that regiment of chasseurs 
d chcvaL Call them what you please ; call them light dragoons 
(which in truth the French chasseurs d cheval were, for there were no 
troops in the French army teimed light dragoons ). In one word, Mr. 
Editor, I would arm and organize all our light cavalry, the hussars ex- 
cepted, precisely in the same manner as the French chasseurs; and I 
would substitute for the lance the light fusee, which is not ™ cumber- 
some, and 1 venture to affirm, a much more destructive weapon, and 
may, be applied in numerous instances where the lance is utterly use- 
less. The Juste, for which I am so strong an advocate, should be light, 
and similar to that used by the French chasseurs in the last w&r, which 
was capable of throwing a ball nearly as far, if not quite, as the in- 
fantry musket, and without being so heavy or quite so long. With 
this weapon the chasseurs skirmished either on foot or on horseback. 
The rifle, although a deadly and destructive Weapon infhe hands of an 
infantry. soldier properly instructed in its use, I consider quite unfit for 
the. chasseur when he skirmishes on horseback. 

The short carbine of both our light and hedftry dragoons should be # 
laid aside, and the fusee used in its place. They would then be always 

U. 8. JFoubn. No. 20* Apitn. 1831. , 2 i. 
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§ match, when at a distance from the support of their infantry, for the 
dismounted chasseurs of their enemy, and be able to cope with them on 
equal terms. How often did our cavalry, during the war in the Pen- 
insula, suffer from the fire of dismounted chasseurs , and dismounted 
dragoons also ! (the French dragoon likewise was armed with a long 
fusie or. musket, which he often used when dismounted in enclosed 
countries.) 

I would propose that all our light cavalry and even the heavy dra- 
goons should be instructed to skirmish on foot as light infantry ; nor 
would their being so taught be at all derogatory to them, or render 
them one single iota less formidable as light dragoons. To prove that the 
most experienced of Bonaparte's generals in Spaiji entertained a high 
opinion of the efficiency of chasseurs d ckeval , suffice it to say,*tliat n?ken~ 
ever and wherever we were engaged, either in open or enclosed countries, 
the chasseurs were the gentry with whom we found ourselves more 
frequently in contact than any other description of cavalry. At the 
out-posts we found them most active, enterprizing, and intelligent 
light troops ; and when larger and more compact bodies of the two 
armies approached each other, the chasseurs, like other cavalry, were 
formed in column, line, or in skirmishing order, as occasion required. 

I have endeavoured to show that troops of this description can be 
applied with effect in any arid every possible situation, and , that in 
advanced and rear-ghards they are invaluable. I am unable positively 
to say i how matters are arranged when a portion of a body of chasseurs 
dismount ; but I am inclined to believe, that whilst every second man 
of a troop or squadron acts on foot, his horse is left in charge of his 
front or rear rank man, as the case may be ; and the horses are usually 
kept pretty well distant from thp infantry fire. 1 think I have proved 
that chasseurs are not only well calculated for out-post duty, but that 
they are moreover as formidable when acting in compact bodies, a<*any 
other description of light cavalry ; and I think I have also shown that 
in certain cases the lancers forming an advance or rear-guard are next 
to useless (unless, indeed, any one is bold enough to assert that their 
pistol is a match for the fusee of the chasseur in an intersected coun- 

a . Let us now take the lancer far away from hedge, ditch, stone 
l, enclosures, &c. and plant him fairly in an open plain. Is he, let 
me ask, more to be dreaded by either cavalry or infantry, than any 
other description of horsemen ? I certainly do conceive that he is not. 
If, in renk^ to my belief on this score, the Polish lancers at Albuera 
are quotepro prove how terrible and destructive a weapon is the lance ; 

I will affirm, that had a regiment of dragoons, hussars, or chasseurs d 
cheval been employed on that occasion instead of lancers, to attack a 
body of infantry in line, already shattered by a murderous fire of 
artiUery a °d musketry, the result to the British infantry must inevita- 
bly have been the same ; nor, had the* lancers any thing to boast of on 
that bloody day, unless, indeed, they prided themselves on the inhuman 
and butcherlike manner in which they put to , death bur unfortunate 
wounded witlf*their lances, and thereby rendered their very name de- 
testable ever after. In our retrograde movement from Quatre Bras to 
the position at Waterloo on «tbe 1 7 th June 1815, how easily and com- 
pletely did onr Life Guards drive away and intimidate the French 
lancers near Genappe ! Indeed our retreat was but little interrupted 
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by them on that dav, after the lesson which our heavy cavaljry tauglij 
them. Was a single square of British infantry broken by lancers, 
either at Quatre Bras or Waterloo? In good truth, not a square 
vms broken by Che cavalry of any description. With a view of proving 
the necessity of lancers being formed in the British army, I have heard 
men boldly pronounce, that infantry in square must inevitably be 
broken and destroyed if attacked by lancers. If I have always* differed 
on the subject with such theoretxoji tacticians, Mr. Editor, it has 
been on strong grounds, and from some experience in such matters. 
A well formed square of infantry, confident in its own strength and 
security, may set at djefiance* lancers , or any other sort or kind of 
cavalry ; and the ideq, which 5 have heard sported, of the lance being 
so much longer than the musket and bayonet of the infantry soldier, 
that the men are liable to be piked to death in square , bears the stamp 
of folly and ignorance on the face of it. Certain ounces of lead , issuing 
from the infantry square, must be swallowed and digested before the 
lancer can possibly arrive within piking distance ; after which, a front 
rank kneeling must b*e encountered, ready to administer a second 
edition of the same pill. 

My arguments in favour of the chasseur , and in disapprobation of the 
lancer, (or rather of his arms) will probably draw on me the odium of 
many ,* and it will be said, that it is a pifece of presumption in a solitary 
being, to set his face against a species of cavalry approved of by cavalry 
generals, &c. See. But, with all due deference to generals of cavalry,' 
inspecting generals, &c. &c. I conceive, that although thirty years* ex- 
perience in the service, many of which have been actively spent at the 
out-posts, may not have elevated me to that rank which they enjoy, my 
experience may, by possibility, have enabled me*o form an opinion on 
such matters not altogether erroneous or visionary. Can a general 
ottir* of brigade, of division, or of a corps of an army, gain so much 
insight during a campaign, or become so familiar with the minutiae of 
out-post duty, as the subaltern, the captain, or the field officer of light 
cavalry or light infantry, who is eternally planted in the teeth of his 
enemy, who spends his whole time in the fire and smoke of continual 
skirmish, in covering and protecting the movements of the army either 
in advance or retreat, and in all the trick and chicanery of desultory 
warfare ? 

This particular branch of the service appears to me the most inte- 
resting, but the least studied in the British army, both in r^riments of 
light cavalry and light infantry ; and I trust it will not be round too 
late to give it more consideration when the army takes the field. If, 
Mr. Editor, inspecting generals of infantry would insist on more time 
and attention being bestowed, by the light troops, to the study of that 
particular part of the play which they will inevitably find themselves 
obliged to take when again employee! against their enemy, instead of 
repeating the old hacknied system of tramping up and down barrack 
squares in columns and lines, in the same manner as infantry of the line, 
much real good might be thereby done. ’If, Mr. Editoffyou think the 
effusions of my pen worthy a place in the pages of the (Jnited Service 
Journal , you are at liberty to make use them. 

Vanguard. 

London, 15th March 1831. 

2 i. 2 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
WILLIAM BRERETON. 

Lieut.-Colonel William Brereton entered the service in 1769 
as Ensign in the 17th regiment of Foot. 

In 1775> he joined the British* American army, and was in every 
action with it during the years 177 6, 77> and 78* The English having 
taken Philadelphia in September 1777* on the following day, two Ame- 
rican frigates, and sixteen gun-boats, cdme up the Delaware, to drive 
them from the town. One of the frigates (2$ gpns) got on shore and 
was € attacked by the Grenadier company of the 17th, commanded by 
the subject of this Memoir, and two field-pieces of the battalion. In 
consequence of this well- arranged plan she struck, and Capt. Brereton, 
immediately going on board with the artillery, turned the guns 
against the enemy; then commenced a general fire from the field- 
pieces ajid Grenadiers, which, with the assistance that the captured 
frigate afforded, soon obliged the whole force of the ‘enemy to retreat 
down the river iit confusion. Lord Cornwallis, who was then com- 
manding in Philadelphia, immediately sent his thanks to Capt. Brere- 
ton, commending him for his 1 valour. On the lltli day of October, 
(following month,) *Capt. Brereton was again engaged, and succeeded 
rin exploit which was a matter of much moment at that time, at 
Province Island n#ar Philadelphia, in having retaken a battery which 
was erected against Mud Island, which before had been given up as 
lost by a senior officer. Thus was achieved a most important step, for 
it is impossible to calculate how much mischief might have been done, 
had the enemy made themselves complete masters of the island. In 
consequence of this exploit, Capt. Brereton again received the tfenks 
of Lord Cornwallis upon the field, and was left in command of the 
island by his Lordship. The previous commanding officer was tried by 
a Court-Martial, and dismissed His Majesty's service. 

A severe wound he received during the inarch from Philadelphia to 
New York, in the year 1778, obliged him to return to England ; and 
having failed in an application to rejoin the army in America, he was 
ordered to do duty as Captain of Marines oh hoard the Alfred, in the 
fleet under the command of Sir C. Hardy — here he continued eleven 
months. 

In the spring of 1780, he returned to New York, and was the fol- 
lowing year promoted to a majority by purchase in the 64th regiment, 
and immediately joined the southern army in South Carolina. Though 
the youngest field officer in the army, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Grenadiers and Light Infantry, by Lieut.-General Leslie, 
and was constantly employed in the, field, which he re-entered as a 
scene of past triumph with unabated ardour. 

On the 3rd of January, 1782, Major Brereton was attacked by the 
whole body of -Militia oLNorth Carolina, under the command of Gen. 
Guest, w ho was defeated with very considerable loss, and very little on 
the part of the British. Oq Major Brereton's return to New York, he 
* received Gen. Leslie’s thanks 
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In the month of August (same year), Major Brereton again took a 
most prominent part in another action! He was sent to procure pro* 
visions on the borders of Georgia and South Carolina, for the troops 
going to the West Indies, and whilst there he was attacked on the 
27 th by a very considerable body of the enemy, which had been sent 
purposely by Gen. Greene, under the command of Gen. Guest. Major 
Brereton, with 1200 infantry, defeated them at Combahee Bluff, where 
they had collected to oppose his ^landing. Colonel Lawrence, with 
two or three more officers, and abotft forty men, were killed. The 
English had only one man killed, and eight wounded; and Major 
Brereton collected a quantity of rice. # This action lasted twenty-seven 
minutes. The British* troops .engaged, were the 17th, 64th, and 84th 
regiments, besides Provincials. It cannot but be regarded a very tri- 
umphant victory, the enemy having 3000 regulars (infantry), a'large 
body of Militia, and 150 Cavalry : yet notwithstanding their very great 
superiority of numbers, they lost four pieces of artillery and one five- 
inch howitzer. This was the last*action which took place in the first 
American war, and Major Brereton for the fifth time received the 
thanks of the Generals under whom he had served. * 

In the December following, he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of Port Iloyal, Jamaica. 

In 1789, he became by purchase, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 58th 
regiment, and continued in the army until 1782.,. Some time after, he 
joined the Wiltshire Supplementary Militia at Plymouth, under the 
command of the Duke of Somerset ; and in 1803, when the Militia 
were called out. Colonel Brereton was appointed Major, by the late 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, the Earl of Pembroke. In this corps 
he remained but one year, having received an appointment through 
Ilis Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland*, as Inspecting Field- 
Otf^er of Infantry in Wiltshire. This he retained until they were 
dissolved. 

Few of his compeers in the American War now remain. Gen. Sir 
John Doyle, and Gen. Sir Ilenry Johnson, Bart, are the only two we 
know of. But even they, as also the Duke of Wellington, can re- 
member his strict discipline — his perfect readiness to expose himself to 
personal danger, — his amiability and benevolence to all around him. ^ 

Lieut.-Colonel Brereton died on the 3rd day of November, 1830, in 
the seventy-eighth year of his age. He felt the effects of the wound 
he received in America to the day of his death. 

The father of the late Lieut.-Colonel Brereton was an officer in the 
48th regiment, and was killed in America, while serving with Gen. 
Bradock, in 1756. 


* His Grace was Page to the Duke of Cumberland, who had the command of 
the 58th regiment, when at Bristol.* Brereton was then Lieutenant-Colonel of that 
regiment. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON STKAM-V BSSttLS. 

At the present crisis of affairs, when from the threatening appear- 
ance of almost every power on the Continent of Europe, a war may be 
considered inevitable, and into which we may expect that, under some 
pretext or other England will be drawn ; a few observations on steam- 
vessels, which will, whenever a may occur, be brought most exten- 
sively into use, may, perhaps, be acceptable to the generality of your 
readers. 1 t 

Previous to the termination of the last war, oteam navigation, which 
was then in its infancy, had not been brought into action ; during the 
peace, however, it has made rapid strides towards that perfection we 
may hope to see it attain, and sufficient hafe been done already to 
change the whole system of naval tactics. It is obvious that a single 
steam-vessel may set a whole fleet* at defiance, as, by running in the 
wind*s eye , she can put it out of the power of the swiftest sailing ship 
to overtake her ; and a vessel propelled by steam, and armed with a 
few guns of great length and of large calibre, may with ease place her- 
self out of the range of those of her antagonist, and there deliberately 
and in safety sink or disable her. 

The first steam-boat we hear of was in 1736, when a patent was 
granted to a Mr. Jonathan Hulls, for the application of steam as a rao- 
tivepower to boats. The idea was at that time abandoned without any 
farther attempt being made to carry it into execution ; indeed, so little 
was steam deemed applicable to the purposes of navigation, that seven- 
teen years after that attempt, the celebrated Bernoulli, in his Prize 
.Essay on the manner*of employing the action of the wind on large ves- 
sels, read before tlig Academy of Sciences at Paris, speaking of the 
steam-engine, said he did not consider its force could be appliea to 
navigation even with the greatest improvement it was capable of re- 
ceiving. Several abortive attempts were made both in England and 
Prance subsequent to that period ; but to Mr. Fulton, an Ame- 
rican engineer of the United States, was due the credit of overcoming 
the opposing difficulties, and of launching the first efficient steam-boat 
at New York in 1807> since which time such encouragement has been 
given to scientific men, that America may indisputably be said to pos- 
sess the largest and finest fleet of steam- vessels in the world. So 
thoroughly was the French Government convinced of the importance 
of this science to themselves, and the superiority of the Americans in it, 
that they sent M. Marestier, an able engineer, to collect information on 
the subject; and in consequence of iiis Report/ published at Paris in 
1824, the French Ministers of Marine have appropriated large sums of 
money to building steam-boats, which will be used to the greatest advan- 
tage against (to say the least) the mercantile navy of any hostile power. 
A great portion of this report is taken up with useful tables of the 
comparative dimensions of the^American steam -vessels, and deductions 

# A good analysis of this work may be seen in the Papers on Naval Architec- 
ture, vol. i. conducted by Messrs. Morgan and (.'raize. 
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from the best qualities of those which have been built, of the propor- 
tions proper to be given to future constrictions. All that has yet been 
done for the improvement of the steam-engine, only tends to show how 
little is known* of the subject, and how much remains to be discovered: 
it is surely then a duty incumbent on such a country as £nglaud, which 
has so much at stake, to encourage by all the means in its power 
the ardent pursuit of this important subject. In a paper published by 
Monsieur Arago, in a French periodical of the last year, on the acci- 
dents which have occurred to steaci-boilers, among many interesting 
experiments, one is mentioned which incontestably proves steam to be 
generated more quickly at a comparatively low than at an excessively 
high temperature : another, tjiat steam may be heated to a very hi^L 
degree without a corresponding increase of elasticity, but that when in 
that state, if hot water be allowed to have access to it, a sudden and 
violent formation of higlily elastic vapour takes place, to the great dan- 
ger of explosion. These two facts show how necessary it is, both for 
economy of fuel and for the safety of all concerned, that experiments 
should be made to determine within what limits the heat of the fur- 
naces and the strength of the boilers might be confined with the great- 
est advantage. There are many things combine to deter persons from 
engaging in those investigations, among which may be mentioned the 
expense attending them, important tp individuals but trifling to the 
public ; and secondly, the heavy tax imposed upon ingenuity by the 
present patent laws^ which afford every facility to those disposed 
avail themselves of the discoveries of others, to do so with impunity ; 
the wonder is, that any are found fool -hardy enough to expend upwards 
of 300/. to obtain a patent, which may be immediately vitiated by a 
grammatical error in its specification, or evaded by the introduction of 
an innovation, no matter how trifliiig or how far it may be from an 
improvement. 

I cannot go to the extent of some persons in believing, that our pre- 
sent men-of-war will only be of use to carry coals for the supply of 
steamers, or, at most, as transports to convey troops under the protec- 
tion of steam-vessels ; so far from it, I am convinced our frigates and 
even ships of the line might have engines put into them with great 
advantage ; their very weight, when once motion was communicated to 
them, would by its inertia , be of advantage by enabling them to main- 
tain their velocity at the expense of very little power : their engines, 
of which a large ship might have four, would be placed so low as to be 
quite secure from shot, and their paddle-boxes might with ease be made 
shot proof. Let our Naval Administration but give the subject as 
early a consideration as it merits, (and if they fail to do so voluntarily, 
it will, I fear, be ere long forced u\)on them by dearly purchased expe- 
rience) ; let them enable us to meet an enemy on equal terms, and they 
will find that the British flag, whether hoisted at the mast-head of the 
finest first-rate of His Majesty's Navy, or to the funnel of a steamer, 
will fly as triumphantly as* it did in the proudest days of England's 
glory. 


FjUI LO-Na L r Tl CUB. 
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r NORTON’S RIFLE SHELL. 

Inventors, like prophets, are rarely valued in their own country. In the 
year 1824, Capt. Norton, of the 34th regiment, invented a small shell of the 
diameter of the usual musket ball, and so constructed as to explode by per- 
cussion on being fired from a rifle against any firm board of from two to three 
inches thick, at the distance of three hundred yards. This missile he pro- 
posed should be employed for the purpose of blowing up ammunition wag- 
gons, tumbrels, or generally for effecting any explosion, of which its powers 
admitted ; and having satisfied himself by repeated experiment of the truth 
of his theory, he submitted the shell in the year 182(i to the inspection of the 
chief officers at Woolwich, before whom its efficiency was made fully evident. 
These officers, however, stated that they did not thipk it could be advan- 
tageously introduced into the British service, and Captain Norton was ac- 
cordingly informed to that effect. t 

In the year 1825, M. Delvigne, a lieutenant of Infantry in the French 
service, and who, like Capt. Norton, had been unsuccessful in his endeavours 
to make the F reach Hoard of artillery sensible of the advantages of a rifle 
which he proposed for adoption in the French army, heard, by accident, that 
successful ^experiments had been made with a rifle shell; and about a year 
afterwards was fortunate to get a sight of one. Immediately adopting the 
idea, he had similar balls constructed, and again bringing his rifle forward 
with this accession of power, at length succeeded in getting a fair trial from 
the artillery in April 1829. The result equalled the most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and M. Delvigne was ordered to prepare four thousand shells for the 
African army then about to sail ; these shells were used at Algiers with the 
greatest effect, and this formidable addition to the destructive engine of 
modern war, will now most probably form a fixed portion of the ammunition 
of the French army. That M. Delvigne’s is identical with ('apt. Norton's 
shell there can be little doubt ; indeed, the former honestly lays no claim to 
the invention, as appears from his statement published in the Spcetnteur 
Militaire for December last, and which thus details the circumstances that 
led to his bringing it forward, and the success with which his 1 altars 
were ultimately crowned, 

“ I learned in 1025, that experiments had been made in Switzerland with balls 
fired from a rifle, which exploded the moment that they struck their object. I 
endeavoured to gain every possible information concerning them, but could ascer- 
tain nothing ; the secret appeared to have been preserved. 

“ About a year afterwards I had an opportunity of seeing one of these balls, in 
the hands of a French general of artillery ; it had been sent to u great personage 
by a foreign prince, accompanied by a statement setting forth the great advantages 
which the employment of this projectile appeared to offer. 

Without knowing the interior construction of this ball, the front of which 
was furnished with a detonating cap, I presumed that it could only be used in a 
rifled fire-arm which loaded at the britch, and did not give it much consideration ; 
but when I had discovered the new mode of forcing the balls in the rifle,* the idea 
of these hollow projectiles returned, and 1 thought of making some, and forcing 
them at the bottom of the barrel, in the same manner as the spherical balls. This 
I soon accomplished, and after numerous experiments, ascertained that the employ- 
ment of these shells afforded an infallible mode of blowing up a tumbrel at a great 
distance. 

“ Being at St. Omer, I confided these results to Count Curial, wlio attached 
great importance to them, and enjoined me not to make -the thing public ; one of 


* M. Delvigne suggests that the rifle should be loaded with a ball somewhat lest 
than the diameter of the barrel, which it is to be afterwards made to fit by sharp 
blows with a ramrod hollowed, so as to embrace the top of the ball. This plan, he 
states, has been repeatedly tried by him and found to answer. 
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the Marshals of France, and two distinguished general officers, to whom I after- 
wards communicated the same, gave me Similar advice, which I scrupulously 
followed. 

u Seeing that ray rifle had just been, for the second time, rejected, but that, 
,liowever, it was •indispensable for the employment of this new projectile, I sub- 
mitted it to the person who had to pronounce upon the adoption of the fire-arm. 

M The possibility of its producing the effects of which I announced it to be 
capable, was first denied ; after seeing the proofs, they pretended thatdts applica- 
tion would be very difficult in practice; in fine — that they had shells already. 
Having then replied that they could n<ft Jride a howitzer and its train behind a 
hush, or the passage of a convoy of artillery, so easily as a few experienced rifle- 
men ; that besides, with a hundred howitzers, one tumbrel would not often be 
blown up, whereas a single shell jvell aimed would infallibly produce that effect, it 
was agreed that it might be useful, and that it should be examined. 

u Who will believe it ? The rifle was notwithstanding rejected ! 

a This happened in the month of July 1829, eighteen months after the com- 
mencement of the business, 

a Again repulsed, I became again patient, depending upon the success of the 
experiments which were to be ordered on the shells ; but I waited in vain for eight 
months. 

u f again took counsel, and having already forced the artillery to an examination 
against their will, hoped to accomplish the same once more. To attain this end, I 
made several experiments at Montmartre with the shells, at which His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Orleans, then Duke of Chartres, and several general officers 
were present, and blew up at different times, fourteen boxes and barrels containing 
materials to represent tumbrels. 

u The powerful lever of public opinion had its effect, and superior orders again 
forced the artillery to an examination. • 

“ The expedition to Algiers being upon the point of sailing, I requested that a 
new detailed examination of the different propositions which T had addressed to the 
Minister-of-war relative to the rifle, and particularly to the employment of the 
shells, should be made, and proposed to construct a certain number for the service 
of a hundred and fifty wall pieces (fusils (le rampart ,) destined for the African 

expedition. . * 

• ****«« 

^ At last a trial of the shells was ordered, and a Board of Artillery commis- 
sioned to report the results. 

“ The experiments commenced at Vincennes on the 20th of April. The doubts 
which I might have had, as to the success of the shells when applied to the wall- 
pieces, were quickly dissipated ; for out of seventy shells fired at the distances of 
four hundred and two hundred metres,* sixty seven exploded either in the boxes 
containing the combustibles or in the ground, and the precision was even superior 
to that of the common halls. To complete the experiments, a loaded tumbrel was 
fired at the following day, and the explosion took place. In short, the success of 
the shells was complete, and the report was faithful. 

“■ At my request, supported by those of several general officers, I received an 
order on the 3rd of May, to repair immediately to Toulon, and construct four 
thousand shells for wall-pieces. I arrived at my destination on the 11th. 

u The construction of the shells having been terminated, new trials took place. 
The general commanding the artillery himself fired, and at the first shot, blew up 
a box containing combustibles. The fallowing day, experimenH were made with 
my rifle in presence of the General-in-Chief, and of the Staff of the army. I fired 
three shells, and each time, blew up a barrel filled with combustibles. T was from 
that time attached to the battery of artillery, charged with the service of the fusils 
de rampart , commanded by Capt. CTollinet, in order to direct the employment of my 
shells ; at the same time fifteen rifles which I had brought, were distributed in 
different regiments of the army. 

“ After all the obstacles which I have had to surtnount, the honour of being com- 
missioned to direct the employment of a new projectile before the enemy, and one 
which , by force of circumstances , will finally have some influence on the operation qf 
war , has fulfilled all my wishes.’* * 

* A metre is equal to thirty-seven inches and a half. 
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I'apt. Norton, anxious to know whether the use of these shells at Algiers 
Ikad answered the expectations Which every experiment had justilied ; also 
curious to hear who was considered by the French to be the inventor, ad- 
dressed a letter to Marshal Bourmont, wjio is now in, this country, and was 
thus politely answered by his son, Count C. de Bourmont, the Marshal being 
about to leave town when the letter reached him. 

“ Monsieur, — Le Marcchal partant pour le Campagne aujourd'hui me charge 
de vous t^moigner st*s regrets de ne pouvoir vous r£pondre lui-meme, et me prie de 
vous dire qu'il ne comprend pas parfai turnout Fobjet de la lettre que vous lui avez 
adresstSe. Je ne saurais vous donner des details circonstances sur 1 invention de* 
balles creuses, tout ce que je puis dqje e'est que dans Fannie 1827 M. Delvigne, 
officier dans un regt. dTntanterie de la Car da, adressa sur cette invention un 
in^moire au Ministre de la guerre, que dans l’ann^e 1828 et 1829 plusieurs expe- 
riences furent. faites et produisirent des r^sulfats satisfaesants. Enfiii dans la 
campagne d’Afrique en 1830 on n'cut qiVd seflliciter de l' usage que Von Jit de cette 
invention nouvelle , dont Famine Franc, aise attribue le racrite a M. Delvigne. 

Veuillez agreer, See. 

u CilAllLES DE Boult MON X. 

“ London, Man 10, 1831.” 

So much for the encouragement given to science in this country. It is 
now evident that instead of being the first in the field witfi this formidable 
projectile, as might have been the case, had Cant. Norton's invention been 
adopted in 1826, we must, in order to be on equal terms with foreign powers, 
both devise some means of protecting our artillery train from the effects 
of the rifle-shell, and adopt the indention second-hand from the French. 

* PhTRONEL. 

**%* We refer our readers to our Number for August 1830, in which will be 
found' a detailed account of Capt. Norton's rifle shell, and the origin of its 
invention. — Ed. 
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MAJOR KEPPKL'S JOURNEY ACROSS THE BALKAN. 

“ I s the summer of 1829, public attention was directed to the war which was 
then pending between Russia and Turkey and yet, in those (can we say 
these?) peaceful times of the West, but three of the u venturous youth of 
England/' shaking off the indolence of home, set out for the theatrf of 
coming events. 

We name with honour Lord Bingham, Major fceppel, and (‘apt. Alexan- 
der, in hopes that their example will not, for the future, be lost on our 
military friends. The two last gentlemen have given us accounts of what 
they observed ; and we now draw the attention of our readers to the work 
Of Major Keppel, and congratulate them on his having <f determined to visit” 
Turkey, “ and bring home a faithful record of all he saw , heard , and felt ” 
They will find in the produce of this visit much just feeling and sound think- 
iug, qui se cavil t (as Montesquieu woiAd say) under much lively writing, 
and which, never obtruding, insensibly steals on the reader *is he advances 
with the traveller, and he finds himself occasionally, without being aware of 
it, cogitating with his author very gravely over the most serious military and 
political considerations; subjects of such importance that, even were we 
not professionally inclined, would draw our undivided attention. W e, there- 
fore, profess, without being iryeveuent, that our text is taken from the first 
page of KeppeFs Epistles to the Britains, beginning at the second verse, 
where you will find these words : — 

J* The ill success which had attended the Russian arms iu the preceding cam- 
paign, had produced an impression unfavourable to their military character, while 
it had* proportionally raised in estimation the troops to whom they were opposed.” 
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u This opinion of Turkish superiority was strengthened by the improvements 
which, it was alleged, had been introduced* into the Mahomedan army. Thpy 
were formed on an European model, and were able to compete with an European 
force. ^ The Turkish sovereign, the destroyer of the Janissaries, had overcome the 
t prejudices of lu* birth and education, and was one of the most enlightened monarch* 
in Europe. By the wisdom of his measures, a radical reform had been established, 
not only in the army, but in every department of church and state/* 

Statements of such consideration anrl interest as to be well worthy a jour- 
ney to Constantinople to contradict or confirm. The source from whence 
these changes were said to have Originated deserves the first attention, 
and our historic recollections places Mahmoud in an invidious position, as 
we cannot divest our minds of the great Northern reformer, or cease to hope, 
in our philanthropy, that bt&ause Peter was sensible and judicious, the 
present successor of Otliman must have the like qualities. But our disap- 
pointment is great ; as it is not a parallel but a contrast we are obliged to 
pourtray, and fear that the changes introduced in Turkey are not the off- 
spring of reason and conviction, but only to be considered, even when taken 
in the most favourable view, as the early anti crude impression of Selim’s edu- 
cation, and that the seed thus sown 1ms fallen among tares, been choked, 
and is incapable of producing good fruit. 

It is most true that the nether limbs of the Sultan are cased, in leather 
breeches and Wellington boots, and that in the outward man he has set all 
prejudice at defiance ; but his mind has remained the mind of an Eastern 
despot, and $n him, we regret to acknowledge it, the sovereign’s person has 
become a just type of his dominions, the yiherent principles existing, though 
clothed in a new and foreign garb. 

Reform is always dangerous, not less from the origin of laws and grept 
principles and causes being forgotten in its attainment, but still more from 
the collateral circumstances and expedients which have grown up with, and 
been forced upon the ancient system, being equally lost sight of, and which 
often add more ruin and confusion than what arises from the alteration of 
the original institutions on which they arc based. # 

The dangers may however be dimirfished where free discussion and en- 
quiry exist ; but when the task is undertaken by a despot, whose sanity is 
equally doubted by the Giour as the true Believer, we can scarcely picture 
to ourselves how shaken must be the whole fabric of society and government. 
— Each of the late changes in Turkey, where all is founded on revealed 
law through the Prophet, has involved some sacred Dogma, and been car- 
ried through by force and fear of death, without reference to public opinion 
or the control of those suited to give advice. 

Although the Maliomedans of Turkey have for centuries been rather 
countermarching, than adtancing, in the march of intellect, their sovereign, 
without looking before he leaped, has attempted with a hop-step-and-a-jump 
(carrying his people on his back) to overtake the civilization of Europe. 

The plant of regeneration has thus been forced in its growth by a 100,000 
hot-house power, and in their Eastern language of allegory flowered, (like 
a blood-red piony !) and seeded long before the “ lithe ” stem was capable 
of supporting its overgrown precoce ^head. The effect of a forced introduc- 
tion of European habits, wholly at variance with their laws and institutions 
and religion, may be easily conceived, and its consequences be well exem- 
plified in the parable of Iloly Writ, “ of putting new wine into old bottles.” 

Every page of Major Keppeltfwork proves these remarks to be true ; and 
instead ot the future index to their histories pointing out this period as an era 
from whence they may date improvement and regeneration, we fear it will 
prove the blackest page in their annals. 

Having thus hopelessly disposed of this portion of our inquiry, let us now 
ascertain if this once mighty empire has wjthin itself elements of repulsion ; 
and if the army, by the improvements introduced, is equal to coping, “-if 
they have but leisure,” with a Christian force. 
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“ The advocates for this opinion contend,” says Major Keppel, u that the late 
campaign is an unfair criterion of the future capabilities of the Turkish army; 
that the Sultan was forced into hostilities at a moment when, having destroyed 
one army, he had been unable to form another ; and that time to carry into effect 
his plan for modelling his troops on the European system of discipline, is the. 
only requisite for future success.” 

A very, slight reference to former history, and a consideration of the 
relative state of Europe and Turkey, will solve this question. — p. 364. 

« The original military establishment f)f "the Turks resembled our feudal tenures, 
but with this difference, that in Europe the barons were the vassals of the Sove- 
reign, and paid him the same allegiance that they themselves exacted from their 
own immediate retainers */’ a fault acknowledged and remedied by William the 
Conqueror in England, in the abuse of subinfeodation ; “ whereas in Turkey, all 
grants of land being held immediately from the Sultan, returned to him on the 
death &f the incumbent nothing but the throne, and that not invariably, being 
hereditary ; the cause, of the great distinction and different aspects presented 
by the political state of Europe and Asia ; u consequently, the feudal obligation 
that reciprocally bound the baron and the vassal, was in Tin key unknown, and 
between the Pacha and the petty feudal landlord, there was no tie of benevolence 
on the one hand, nor of gratitude on the other.” 

The usual difficulty arising from troops raised on these tenures, has been 
universally felt, and as our author remarks, 

“ The defect of these imperfect and precarious levies was perceived by Amurath 
the First, who resolved to remedy tho evil by establishing a permanent body, which 
should have regular pay from the imperial treasury, and which, from the nature of 
the institution itself, should be unable to possess feudal dominion.” 

For this purpose he selected the most robust of his own slaves, and 
ordered that the fifth of the prisoners of war, and the tenth of the children of 
the Christian and tributary villages, should be incorporated into the new 
corps, and called them “ new Troops/’ or Janissaries. 

But we must relieve Amurath *of the honour of this invention, as 
the system was as old as the most ancient races of Persia, and had de- 
scended through each race, occupying Western Asia, to the Seljuk Tartar. 
In a despotism there is no shade between the sovereign and the slave ; and 
the Eastern nionarchs have ever by early education raised for themselves a 
class of servants, whose talents and after-acquirements should fill up this 
void, and be employed for their sole use and benefit, and who, when duly 
qualified, rose to fill the offices of state. These were often chosen from 
among strangers, in order to break all ties but those to their master; and 
the Oriental despot, who led the Jews into captivity, seized their youth 
among whom was the Prophet Daniel for this purpose. 

The Klialifs at Bagdad purchased vast numbers of Tartar slaves,. and 
the Mamelukes of all Eastern States were also instructed for a like end. 
Bibars Bundockdar Sovereign of Egypt at the end of the thirteenth century 
had already seized and educated the Christian youth of Armenia; audit 
was in the middle of the following century, that Amurath increased and 
regulated this system on a more vast and comprehensive plan. 

The most promising of this horrid tribute, after und^going the rite 
which united them indelibly with the religion of their masters, were highly 
educated, and placed about the person of the monarch, and rose to be the first 
men of the age; the second class were formed into a body of cavalry not less 
remarkable in their best period than the Janissaries, ani the majority 
were embodied into the latter corps of infantry, so long the dread of Europe 
when its armies consisted only of horse. 

But we must not rob the intelligent mind of the founder of the empire of 
the honour of having first shaken off the national prejudices to cavalry, as 
there is no doubt Othman and his immediate successor had a respectable 
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force of the sister arm, and which was perfected by Amurath into the first 
good infantry, in which was found permanent discipline since the fall of the 
Romans, The severity of discipline was so great, that it was almost hopeless 
to keep the coijd ever on the stretch, and the purity of the system lasted but 
half a century; as their best time ceases on the defeat at Angora, where, 
like the Spanish infantry at Rocroix, they were cut to pieces by Tamerlane. 
Though re-established, their moral suffered much in the struggle/or empire 
after Rajazet’s capture, and although for the next three centuries they were 
the best troops in Europe, they occftsifnally evinced in the fifteenth, more 
open in the sixteenth, and constantly in the seventeenth and eighteenth a 
gradual degeneration, until those wh(* were first depicted as models of 
piety, modesty, humility, and obedience, standing with their arms crossed 
on their breasts, the eyfes reclining on the ground, or the head bent on one 
side to show their lfeadiness to receive decapitation, had become the Pre- 
torians of Byzantium, and deposed and strangled their own officers anti their 
sovereign ; being urged to the latter, in order to receive a fresh bribe from 
him who ascended the throne, as soon as their former “ blood money" was 
expended. 

But during the four centuries of the Janissaries* decline, the armies of 
Europe have kept pace with all other improvement of the West, 4 aml though 
outstripped in the seventeenth, were not only left behind, but have them- 
selves become so decomposed, in the eighteenth, as to be unequal to face a 
modern Christian army. 

The most prejudiced of the Turkish leaders at last were convinced of their 
military inferiority, hut the hands of government w ere become too weak to 
act upon it, and the Janissaries called in, at the first appearance of innova- 
tion, a powerful Ally. * 

The Turkish monarch had created a Sorbonne in the Ulema , when they 
found themselves unfit to do the duty of Imaum or Pontiff; and when thrown 
into the scale with the Janissaries ; these two, of the three Turkish 
“ Estates ” as will be seen by the following extract, w^ere too powerful for 
the monarch, arrested all improvements* and reduced the capital to confusion 
and deluged it with bloodshed. 

^ The Janissaries, as well as the Ulemas, owed their existence and privileges to 
the sovereign. They had gained, by their important services, the esteem of the 
people ; they likewise conceived a profound contempt for the degenerate monarchs 
who preferred the pleasures of the harem to the glory of the camp. 

“ The Janissaries were flattered at the advances made to them by the Ulemas, and 
were delighted to have a sanction for their seditious acts by the venerable dictum 
of the law. Both parties became strengthened by the union; both proved detri- 
mental to the power of the sovereign and to the happiness of the people. 

u The resistance of the priests and soldiers against the legitimate head of the 
church and the army, being the result of revolt and usurpation, instead of miti- 
gating the despotism of the sovereign, and being of benefit to the liberty and to the 
general prosperity of the people, is almost the sole cause of the weakness of the 
empire, and the barbarism of the Turks. For these two bodies, who should have 
been the instruments of the monarch, in becoming his rivals, left the government 
without powder, and the country without protection. 

u The* Ulemas have always done every thing in their power to oppose the intro- 
duction of knowledge and the study of science, wffiich must inevitably bring into 
contempt the Koran, its numerous and obscure commentaries, the immense collec- 
tion of contradictory edicts of the Muftis, and the whole system of their theological 
knowledge. , 

u The Janissaries, who had abandoned their ancient habits of discipline, pre- 
tended that the same invincible sabre which Iftid conquered so many kingdoms was 
sufficient for tlieir defence, and rejected with, horror the severe discipline of the 
Franks and their new system of tactics. 

“ Thus, the Janissaries and Ulemas, in presenting Turkey from putting herself 
on a level with other European powers, and adopting their useful discoveries, aug- 
mented her weakness, her misery, and dependence, in the same proportion As the 
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neighbouring states raised themselves l»y their riches, their knowledge, and their 
rapid progress in every branch of industry. 

“ The baleful effects of the co-operation of these two bodies may be traced in 
almost every page of the Turkish history, since the first ten sovereigns of the 
empire,” * 

But however opposed, the government during the last century attempted to 
reform the troops; and in tne war from 1734 to 40, and again in 1788, per- 
haps as much owing to the inefficiency of the Austrians, they had be- 
come a formidable enemy. Of the la^e- events in the failure of Selim's in- 
tended “ Radical Reform” and the success of the present Sultan, we are all 
well acquainted. v 

We have yet to consider if the Emperor and army collectively have power 
and worth to uphold the Osmanli as a substantive state. 

The early power of the empire depended on the contrast it offered to Eu- 
rope ; despotism and severity could bring forth all the resources of a vast and 
warlike empire ; while Europe, under its feudal relations was disjointed, and 
the monarch, the weakest chief in his own dominions. The Maliomedan 
army was the only force in Europe so well organized, as even now, in 
remembrance, to vie with the best soldiers of the present day ; while the 
Christian feudatories and mercenaries were alike unfit to be trusted. 

But the contrast in the thirteenth and nineteenth centuries has to he 
reversed. The Sultan stands aloof from his people, who consider him as an 
infidel and innovator; the distant provinces are in the hands of independent 
chiefs, the monarch having little command beyond the Balkan or the Bos- 
phorus ; while the new troops, in having failed among a people who look to 
results for proofs of thtf Deity's approval, will bring the novel organization 
into discredit, and alike make the civilian and soldier distrustful of success. 

But they even require the means for the construction of an army, as they 
have no class from whence they can find officers ; and unless the whole form 
of society is changed, or Mahmoud again educates the Mamelukes, he can 
never expect to have them. 

But the states under the religion of Mahmoud, to use their ow n language, 
have not only passed their meridian, but are on the decline ; and from the 
inherent blemish of their code, the laws being considered as approved by foe 
Deity and consequently immutable ; all improvement is hopeless, and they 
cannot, without sapping their prejudices to their foundation, overtake 
that of Christendom. They are everywhere pressed by the civilization and 
superiority of Europe, whether in India, Persia, or Turkey, arid the con- 
quests and usurpations of the proud religion of the sword are fast shrink- 
ing before the knowledge and power, which have grown up under a faith, the 
tenets of which are patience and humility. ,» 

We fear their military mania, however implacable, will tend to no re- 
sults; but we would nevertheless recommend officers following in Major 
Keppel’s steps to have “ Torrens” at their ft finger-ends,” as they may 
chance to undergo a cross-examination on military tactics, and their diffi- 
culties be increased by its being carried on through an interpreter. 

We remember the military talents of a chief in India being reported by 
his followers as transcendent, but whidn were proved, by way or illustra- 
tion, to rest on his being a good shot with an eighteen-pounder; and in like 
mariner, amongst the Turkish officers, a knowledge of the u Manual and 
Platoon,” is considered as a high degree of military acquirement. After 
Major Keppel had shown himself, as he good humouredly says, only fit for 
the awkward squad, one of the Meer-Ali (gi rank equivalent to a general 
officer) proceeded to evince this qualifications, and says our author, went 
through the firelock exercise with a precision and smartness, that would 
have reflected no discredit upon a British fugleman. 

Jt is to such points as these that the attention of the Turkish officers is 
almost entirely directed ; they seem to consider the whole European system 
of waff ire to consist in (he fluty of a drill serjennt . With the utmost humility 
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find innocence, may we not inquire of the Major, if, without going out of the 
three kingdoms, he cannot find one or two, or perhaps more, officers, anti# 
who rank high in common estimation, whose ideas may not yet have ex- 
panded beyond those of their Turkish brethren, unless, indeed, (and it 
♦vould he unjusf not to give them the full benefit of so material an advan- 
tage) they he extended to the shape of a button, or the length of a loop. 

The account of the passes of the Balkan will be read with interest, and 
adds another proof to the opinion of two of the greatest captains of the age, 
of mountains being the worst of defences. Paths are to be found every- 
where, and where a goat can pass so can a man. 

The Alps, the Pyrenees, and Nepaul mountains have all been traversed ; 
and let us caution our readers*, (many 1)f whom may have the baton of a 
Marshal in his yeberne ,) against defending the gorges of mountains, hut 
rather occupy them with light dorps, and keep to himself the advantage of 
communication along his own side the barrier, and let his enemy feel, in 
debouching, that he is passing a defile. 

Major Keppel spares not the opponents of the Turks, and we scarce 
know if their government does not more merit the application of savage, 
than their southern enemy. The worst enemy of the Russian soldier is his 
master, — in the total neglect of attention to his wants, and necessaries — and « 
the greatest loss in the last campaigns is more to be attributed to the gross 
neglect of the Einperor, than from the sw'ord of the infidel. The boast of 
Bonaparte on crossing the Vistula, that he could afford to loose 2o,000 a 
week for two months, is acted upon by the Russians, and would appear an 
axiom of their military policy, as their officers answered, on regret at the 
extent of their loss being expressed, that it was of^ no consequence as — 

“ Russia does not want soldiers/' On this system they were devoid of 
tents and medical men, and the Russian general officers were obliged to con- 
sult the Italian physician attached to one of the Turkish Pachas. But no 
precaution seems taken to prevent sickness, and the dirt of the camp, one of 
its principal generators , was so great, that we cannot be surprised at tho 
hospitals being ever full. , w 

We think we have said enough to prove our opinion of this interesting 
worlfc and in having recognised the spirited and talented writer of a for- 
mer Overland Journey, hope to have so justly encouraged him, that he will 
ever have a foot in the stirrup for any similar opportunity of adding to our 
stock of knowledge and amusement. 


CAPT. ^EECHEY's NAKItATIVE.* 

The series of voyages of discovery which have been of late years executed 
by our officers, and the success which has attended them, may he considered 
to form one of the brightest ornaments of our naval chaplet. We have 
perused Capt. Beechey’s account with unmingled satisfaction, and we can 
safely say, that the interest of the subject is only equalled by the simplicity 
and modesty of the writing. Capt. Boechey is already known to the literary 
world as an author; his Narrative of a .Journey to explore the Northern 
("oast of Africa, has established his fame as an intelligent writer. 

After a succession of brilliant, 0 but only partially successful attempts to 
accomplish a Northern passage round the continent of America, the existence 
of a channel being, both from philosophical inference and actual observa- 
tion, nearly certain, the British Government,, in tfye year 182t, determined, in 

* Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s Strait, to co-operate with 
the Polar Expeditions. Performed by His Majesty’s ship Blossom, under the 
command of Captain F. W. Beechey, R.N. in the years 182.5, 28, 27, 28. In two 
parts, 4to. * * 
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further prosecution of this enlightened object to equip two more expeditions. 
lAucordi§gly, Capt. Parry, with the Heel a and Fury, was ordered to, attempt to 
force a passage through Prince Regent’s Inlet. At the same time, to Capt. 
FranHin was entrusted the task of descending the APKensie River to the 
shores of the Polar Seas. These parties were to effect a junction, if possible, but 
under all circumstances, singly or together, they were to proceed to Behrings 
Straits..- Here a ship would he required to meet them, going round by Cane 
Horn; but as Behring’s Straits are only navigable during a very few months 
in -the 1 year an account of the ice, (he Board of Admiralty very judiciously 
ordered that the rest of the year should be employed by this vessel in the 
pursuit of scientific researches, in \erifying and uniting the positions deter- 
mined bv former navigators, and in visiting^the islands of the Great Pacific 
Archipelago, but particularly Pitcairne s and Loo Ohoo. 

To Capt. Beechey this duty was entrusted, and heVas consequently ap- 
pointed to the Blossom si oop-of- war, With a compliment of 110 persons on 
board. „ *’ 

On the 19th of May 1825, this ship sailed from England, and after touch- 
ing at the usual places, and encountering some bad weather off Cape Horn, 
she arrived on the 27th of October at Valparaiso. Capt. Beechey in his 
• narrative jias adopted a new plan, and has separated the mere hydrographi- 
cal detail from the other matter, placing it at the end of his volume in a dis- 
tinct form as nautical remarks; this is an excellent arrangement, hut, 
perhaps, carried too far, as, till page 191, where lie says that “the trade was 
fair always between S.E. by E. ayd N.E. by E.,” wip liave no mention of the 
direction of the winds, the effect of which upon the success of a voyage, 
must be obvious to elery reader. On the 29th he left the coast of Chili, 
and soon reached Easter Island. Here he first landed in Polynesia : the re- 
ception was not calculated to give him a favourable impression of its inha- 
bitants: he was attacked in a barbarous And treacherous manner by the 
natives. He says — 

u It was found impossible to land where it was at first intended . the boats, 
therefore, rowed a little to the northward, followed by the mull undo, and there 
effected a disembarkation, aided by some of the natives, who helped the partv over 
the rocks with one hand, while they picked their pockets with the other, lx was 
no easy matter to penetrate the dense multitude, and much less practicable to pur- 
sue a thief through the labyrinth of figures that thronged around. The articles 
stolen were consequently as irretrievably lost here, as they were before in the hands 
of the divers. It is extremely difficult on such occasions *to decide which is the 
best line of conduct to adopt : whether to follow Capt. Cook's rigid maxim of never 
permitting a theft when clearly ascertained to go unpunished ; or to act as Perouse 
did with the inhabitants of Easter Island, and suffer^ every thing to he stolen with- 
out resistance or remonstrance. Perhaps«the happy medium ol shutting the eyes 
to those it is not necessary to observe, and punishing severely such as it is impera- 
tive to notice, will prove the wisest policy. Among the foremost of the crowd 
were two* men,. crowned with pelican's feathers, who, if they were not chiefs, as- 
sumed a degree of authority, and with the two demons above mentioned, attempted 
to clear the way by striking at the feet of the mob ; careful, however, so to direct 
their bknvs, that they should not take effect. Without their assistance it would 
havjtuJ^en almost impossible to land : the mob cared very little for threats ; a mus- 
ket presented at them had no effect beyond the moment it was levelled, and >vas 
less efficacious than some water thrown upon the bystanders by those persons who 
wished to forward the views of our party? The gentleman who disembarked first, 
and from that circumstance probably was considered a person of distinction, was 
escorted to the top of the bank, and seated imon a large block of lava, which was 
the prescribed limit to the paly’s advance. An endeavour was then made to form 
a ring about him ; but it was very difficult, on account of the islanders crowding to 
the place, all in expectation of receiving sdinething. The applicants were impa- 
tient, noisy, ‘and urgent : they presented their bags, which they had carefully 
emptied for tfye purpose, and signified their desire that they should he filled : they 
practised every artifice, and stole what they could, in the most careless and open 
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manner : some went even farther, and accompanied their Remands by threats. 
About this time one of the natives, pro bahl a chief, with a clpak and head-dress 
of feathers, was observed from the ship hastening from the huts to the landing- 
place, attended hy several persons with shbrtf clubs, Tl^is hostile appearance, foh 
• lowed by the bowing of the conch-shell, a sound which 'Cook observes lie never 
knew to portend good, kept our glasses for a while riveted jko the spot. To* this 
chief, it is supposed, for it was impossible to, distinguish * amongst^ the crowd, Air. 
Peard made a handsome present, with which he was very well pleased* and no ap- 
prehension of hostilities was entertained. It happened* however, that the presents 
were expended, and this officer was retarding to the boat for a fresh supply, when 
the natives, probably mistaking his intentions, became exceedingly clamorous ; and 
the confusion was further increased by a marine endeavouring to regain his cap, 
which had been snatched from lm head. The natives took advantage of the con- 
fusion, and redoubled their endeavours to pilfer, which our party were at last 
obliged to repel by threats, and sometimes by force. At ldngth they became so 
audacious, that there was no longer any doubt of their intentions, or that system 
of open plunder had commenced ; which, with the appearance of clubs and sticks, 
and the departure of the women, induced Mr. Peard, very judiciously, to order his 
party into the boats. This seemed to he the signal for an assault. The chief who 
had received the present, threw a large stone, which struck Mr. Peard forcibly 
upon the back, and was immediately followed by a shower of missiles which dark- 
ened the air. The affair now became serious. The crews were compelled to fire 
in self-defence. The Chief of the Islanders was shot, and the party gained the 
boats at the expense of some dangerous contusions. 

Proceeding on her voyage, on the 4-tli of December, the Blossom made 
Pitcairners Island, and Capt. Beechcy has^ given us a detailed and most inte- 
resting account of its history and present situation. *Our readers are aware 
that this small island, three miles in diameter, was the last refuge of the 
mutineers of His Majesty’s Ship Bounty, and is now inhabited by thtfir de- 
scendants. The narrative of this transaction was taken from the mouth of 
Adams, the sole survivor of these misguided men by the officers of the Blos- 
som, and bears in its relation all the characteristics of truth. Indeed, the 
morality and simplicity of the islander^ are sufficient guarantee for the im- 
plicit trust to be reposed in the veracity of their patriarch. The narrative of 
thojftounty is a subject of deep concern to the Navy, both as it relates to its 
history and its discipline ; its history, because it may be considered rather a 
stain upon our records, and its discipline, as it tends to prove how fatal a 
system is that, which teaches us to govern those beneath us by the rigid rules 
of discipline alone, qjialleviated by kindness and good humour. We have it 
from good authority, that in the Bounty’s log-book it is stated, that whilst 
the ship was endeavouring to weather Cape Horn, the mates and midshipmen 
were employed in “picking oakum/’ Now we are far from wishing the hands 
of young men never to touch tl)£ tar-bucket, but such employments 
are beneath the situation of an officer, and calculated alike to disgust by 
their meanness and inutility. The mind of Christian, it appears, naturally 
over-sensitive, was wrought to frenzy by this sort of treatment, and he rushed 
into the deepest crime to emancipate himself and followers. 

This account differs from all former ones in one important fact, which is 
that Christian was incited by another whose name is not mentioned. As 
this is quite new, we insert it. After making a raft with the intention of 
leaving the ship on it— 

“ A young officer, who afterwards perished in the Pandora, to whom Chris- 
tian communicated his ^intention, recommended him, rather than risk his life on 
so "hazardous an* expedition, to endeavour to take possession of the ship, which 
he thought would difficult, as many; of ttys ship’s company were not well 

disposed towards the oomniander, and would all be very glad to return to Otaheite, 
and reside among their friends in that island. This daring proposition is even 
more extraordinary than the premeditated scheme of his companion, and, if true, 
Certainly relieves Christian from part of the odium which has hitherto attached tt> 
him as the sole instigator of the mutiny/ 7 
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He thus describes the descendants of the mutineers. 

M Their simple food and early habits of exercise give them a muscular power and 
activity not often surpassed. It is recorded among the facts of strength which these 
people occasionally evince, that two of the strongest on the island , George Young 
and Edward Quintal, have each carried, at one time, without inconvenience, a 
kedge anchor, two sledgehammers, and an armourer’s anvil, amounting to upwards 
of six hundred weight ; and that Quintal, at another time, carried a boat twenty- 
eight feet in length. Their activity on land has been already mentioned. I shall 
merely give another instance which has been supplied by Lieut. Belcher, who was 
admitted to he the most active among (ne officers on board, and who did not con- 
sider himself behindhand in such exploits. He offered to accompany one of the 
natives down a difficult descent, in spite of the warnings of his friend that he was 
unequal to the task. They, however, commerced the perilous descent, but Mr. 
Belcher was obliged to confess his inability to proceed,* while his companion, per- 
fectly assured of his own footing, offered him his hand, arid undertook to conduct 
him to the bottom, if he would depend upon him for safety. Tn the water they are 
almost as much at home as on land, and can remain nearly a whole day in the sea. 
They frequently swam round their little island, the circuit of which is at the least 
seven miles. When the sea beat heavily on the island, they have plunged into the 
breakers, and swam to sea beyond them ; this they sometimes did plashing a barrel 
of water before them, when it could he got off in no other way, and in this manner 
we procured several tons of water without a single cask being stove.” 

From Pitcairne’s island the Blossom proceeded to Otaheite and the Sand- 
wich islands, and arrived at Petrapaulski on the 28th June J 826, after having 
traversed 7()0 miles in so thick a fog “ that we could scarce see fifty yards 
before us.” Sailing thence on the 20th of July, they passed Behring’s Straits, 
gnd on the 22nd anchored in Kotzebue Sound. From thence (.’apt. Beeohey, 
according to his instructions, sailed northward ; but not being allowed to risk 
being caught by the ice and obliged to winter, (’apt. Beeohey returned to 
Kotzebue Sound, after seeing the ice to the northward of ley (’ape, and 
sending his barge along the coast. In describing the expedition of his boat, 
which proceeded in high hopes of encountering Franklin, be says 

46 The farthest tongue of land which they reached is conspicuous as being the 
most northerly point yet discovered on the continent of America; and I named it 
Point Barrow, to mark the progress of northern discovery on each side the Ame- 
rican Continent, which has been so perseveringlv advocated by that distinguished 
member of our naval administration. Tt lies 126 miles to the north east of ley 
Cape, and is only 146 miles from the extreme of ('apt Franklin’s discoveries in his 
progress westward from the Mackenzie River. The hay, •which appeared to he 
formed to the eastward of this point, I named Bison's Bay, in compliment to the 
officer in command of the barge ; and the extreme point of our discoveries after 
Capt. Franklin, the commander of the land expediting ” 

It is much to be regretted that Capt. Keechey was not permitted to attempt 
a north-east passage round the continent of America ; but we trust that our 
government will not now give up the prosecution of the great object (»f nor- 
thern discovery. Capt. Kotzebue, in 1816, visited Behring’s Strait, and he 
affirms, “ that in standing across the Strait from the continent of Asia to 
that of America, it was like passing from winter to summer.” ’This hap- 
pened about the middle of August, at which time “ a fair and open ” passage 
appeared to lie on the American side as far to the southward as the eye 
could reach, whereas on the Asiatic side the ice was fixed to the shore, and 
its outer edge extended in the direction of north-easi, which was precisely 
that of the current ; a severe accident which befel him deterred this officer 
from proceeding. 

“ As regards the question, whether it be advisable to attempt the passage from 
the Atlantic or the Pacific, the advantage of being able to pursue the main land 
with certainty from Icy Cape, is unquestionably great ; and the recollection that 
in that route every foot gamed to the eastward is an advance toward the point 
whepce supplies and succour may be obtained, is a cheering prospect to those who 
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are engaged in such an expedition. But while I so far advocate an attempt frpm 
this quarter, it must not be overlooked that the length of the voyage round Cape 
Horn, and the vicissitudes of climate to he endured, present material objections to 
prosecuting the # euterprise by that course. * It does not appear that any preference 
* can be given to the western route from prevailing winds or currents, as both are so 
variable and uncertain, that no dependence can he placed upon them. In 1826, 
easterly winds prevailed almost throughout the summer, both on the northern coast 
of America, and in the open sea to the westward of Icy Cape ; while in 1627, in 
the latter situation at least, the reverse took place. And as the coincidence of 
winds experienced by Capt- Franklin am? ourselves in 1826 is very remarkable, 
there is every probability that the same winds prevailed to the eastward of Point 
Barrow. In the sea to the westward of •ley (Jape, the current setting through 
Behring Strait, is turned off by Point Hope, and does not appear to have any per- 
ceptible influence on the water to«the north eastward of Icy Cape; for the current 
there, though it ran strong at times, seemed to be influenced entirely by the pre- 
vailing wind. The body of water which finds its way into the Polar Sea must un- 
doubtedly have an outlet, ^nd one of these appears to be the Strait of Hector and 
Fury ; but as this current is not felt between the ice and the Continent of America, 
the only part of the sea that is navigable, it must rather impede than favour the 
enterprise, by blocking the ice against the strait, and the western coast of Melville 
Peninsula. Upon the whole, however, I am disposed to favour the wqpteru route, 
and am of opinion, that could steam -vessels, properly fitted, and adapted to the 
service, arrive in #ood condition in Kotzebue Sound, by the*beginning of one sum- 
mer, they would with care and patience succeed in reaching the western shore of 
Melville Peninsula in the next. 1 * 

Tho stores of driftwood seem peculiarly suited to supply a Steam-boat 
with fuel. 9 , 

There is another view of this subject which is, we think, import ant ; a 
number of officers have been, from time to time, employed almost exclusively 
on the northern discoveries, and it would surely he a subject of regret that 
the benefit to be derived from their particular knowledge and resources, 
should he entirely lost to the world. The desideratum of discovering a 
north-west passage still exists, and its ©omplete accomplishment can never 
he entrusted to more able hands ; we hope that the Government will not, 
jusitas we are oil the point of grasping the object of our wishes, give up the 
prosecution of this interesting subject. 

A long and curious account is given of the manners and habits of the 
western Esquimaux, which is beyond our limits to insert ; but it may prove 
satisfactory to our renders to ascertain, from the testimony of an eye-witness, 
that these people have not “ tails like dogs,’' as recorded by Muller, who 
wrote in high Dutch. 

Leaving these frozen regions, unsuccessful as far as meeting the expedi- 
tion from the eastward went, Capt. Beechey now directed his course to San 
Francisco, in California, to refit and procure supplies ; finding the latter 
scarce, he proceeded to Macao, and crossed the Pacific, calling on his way at 
the Sandwich Islands. Quitting Macao, the Blossom visited Loo Choo, where 
a long account is given of the inhabitants : we refer our readers to this, as it 
is full of interest, and differs from preceding accounts ; he describes them as 
a sordid and contemptible people. * 

In the beginning of July 1827, Capt. Beechey, for the second time, visited 
Petrapauhki, and on the 5th of August again anchored at Chatnisso Island, 
in Kotzebue Sound. Capt. Fraynklin was not here, that officer having 
returned to England in the spring ; and after again reconnoitring the ice 
and completing ms geographical Researches, Capt. Beechey, in obedience to 
his instructions, on the 20th of August passed Behring's Straits on his return 
to England, where he arrived in the month of October 1828. 

We cannot conclude our sketch, without again repeating how much plea- 
sure we have derived from its perusal, and strongly recommending it to tin* 
attention of our readers. 

2 m 2 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Hughes's Travels in Greece 
a^td Albania. — The amended and en- 
larged Edition of Mr. Hughes's Classical 
Work is a valuable acquisition both to 
literature and topography. It is one of 
the most varied, instructive, and enter- 
taining productions of its class, forming 
a delightful medium between the pedan- 
try of the mere scholar and the lighter 
sketches of superficial tourists. « 

The original journey of Mr. Hughes 
was commenced iu the year 1812. 1# 

the present improved Edition, a complete 
narrative is given of the career and final 
fate of Ali Pasha, the enterprising 
despot of Joannina; and an Appendix, 
containing an Itinerary of practical use 
to Travellers, is added. Greece, Alba- 
nia, Sicily, Italy, and France, were vi- 
sited, and are more or less elaborately 
and agreeably described, the personal 
narrative being always pleasing. The 
descriptions of antiquities and natural 
scenery, which are graphic and classical, 
are farther illustrated by excellent views ; 
and we know not a book of Travels 
which may be more pleasantly or profit- 
ably perused. 

Personal Memoirs of Pryce 
Lockhart Gordon. — The Author of 
these very amusing Volumes of autobio- 
graphy, commenced his career as a jolly 
Marine, and subsequently betook him- 
self for a time to the Fetacible service. 
Endowed with a restless and inquisitive 
temperament, Mr. Gordon appears to 
have passed through an ample share of 
the shades and vicissitudes of society at 
home and abroad, and to have observed 
shrewdly in his progress. 

Born in the same year with his late 
Majesty, the Author has lived through 
the busiest and brightest sera of modern 
times, lie travelled in Italy with Lord 
Montgomery; visited all parts of the 
United Kingdom ; and, with occasional 
faults of exaggeration and lapses after 
the fashion of old Homer, has written 
himself down a very sprightly and enter- 
taining companion. 

The Library of Standard No- 
vels has commenced with The Pilot 
— one of the most admirable Novels, 
though of American origin, in the Eng. 
Hah language. 

The Sixteenth Volume of the Cabi- 
net Cyclopaedia comprises the Third 
of the History of Maritime aftd Inland 
Discovery, to^he merits of which we 
have already borne testimony. # 4 

• A Retrospect of Public Affairs for 
1831 constitutes the Third Volume of 


the Cabinet Lib baby, and#is to be 
extended to another Volumo. It is in ge- 
neral clearly and impartially written, 
with occasional glimpses of the democratic 
bias of the hour. f 

The First Section of a Spenserian 
Poem, with the ominous title of Mis- 
chief, has much amused us. Its object 
is not yet very distinct, but the style is 
Spirited and graphic. 

Four Views of his present Majesty's 
Visits to Portsmouth in 1827, in- 
cluding sketches of the Russian Squa- 
dron, jhave juSt been published by Mr. 
Henry Moses. They are executed with 
great neatness and accuracy, and are the 
precursors of a monthly series, to be 
completed in four Numbers of four Prints 
each. 

We have seen a specimen of Litho- 
graphic EngravinS by Mr. R. Mar- 
tin, which gives us a high opinion of. the 
progress made in that- useful art. 

The Second Number of The Sunday 
Library confirms our impression of the 
utility of such a work. 

The Cabinet Atlas approaches its 
completion with undiminished success. 

Views of the Neilghf.rriks, or 
Blue Mountains of Coiinbatoor, in South- 
ern India, are creditable to their Author, 
Captain M'Curdy, 27th M. N. I. who 
both drew them from Nature, and on 
stone. 

A Review of the Third Volume of Col 
Napier's History of the War in the^ Pe- 
ninsula, shall be given in our next. 

Nos. VII. VIII. and IX. of the Na- 
tional Library, just ready for pub- 
lication, comprise Bo urienne ’3 Life 
of Buonaparte,* with Notes and Illus- 
trations, by Joseph Buonaparte, and 
from the dictation of Napoleon at St. 
Helena, The work will contain no less 
than seventeen highly finished Embel- 
lishments, including Portraits of the 
Emperor, of the Empress Josephine, and 
Marie Louise. 

The Second Number of the Stan- 
dard Novels, just ready for publica- 
tion, contains Godwin's celebrated 
Story of Caleb Williams, complete 
in a single volume. 

Sketches in Spain and Morocco, with 
an Account of a Residence in Barbary, 
and of an Overland Journey from Gibral- 
tar tio England, by Sir Arthur Brooke, 
will appear almost immediately. 

An English Tale, entitled The Smug- 
gler, by the powerful writer of the 
u The O'Hara Tales," is nearly ready 
for publication. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO TJHE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

The Mgina Marbles . 

Mr. Editor, — As you have in a late Number assented to the general de- 
sire that subjects of a literary and critical nature might be admitted into the 
pages of your Journal, you, perhaps, may find a place for the following dis- 
quisition on the celebrated JEgina Marbles, wnich have, no doubt, been 
seen and admired by many of ypur reade # rs since their discovery. 

• I remain, Sir, 

* * Your very obedient servant, 

Athenaeum, March 9th, 1831. Ethiopiqus. 

The statues commonly* called the JEgina Marbles, were found some years 
ago in the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, in the Island of JEgirrn, and 
immediately attracted great attention from the peculiarity of their sculp- 
ture and style. They were first taken to Malta, where they were very near 
being purchased for the British Museum, but owing to some delay or mis- 
take we lost them, and they were purshased by the present King ofmvaria, 
who sent them to Rome to be restored by the celebrated Thorwalsen, and 
they are now at Munich. 

The moment I saw them, I was struck with the very strong resemblance 
which most of the countenances bear to the deities of,the Hindoos, as repre- 
sented in the East in their paintings and statues. The whole expression 
and likeness are so strong, as not to leave a doubt on my mind of thewtist 
having been in the habit of seeing and studying paintings or figures similar 
to those* we still see in the East. I speak of the forehead, outline of the 
nose, and the general character of the whole head, except the lips, which 
are evidently Egyptian, or rather Ethiopian ; and f^om the blending of the 
two characters, the Hindoo and Ethiopian, in the JEgina Marbles, I am dis- 
posal to infer that the artist must have lived and worked at a time when a 
common religion, or a frequent intercourse, prevailed betw een the Hindoos 
of the East and the inhabitants of Egypt and Ethiopia. 

Indeed, that this cognation between their religions did once exist, was 
decidedly* proved by the fact that when our army from India landed at Suez 
and marched across the desert, the Bramins and other Hindoo castes fell 
down before the old Egyptian idols, and worshipping them, exclaimed that 
they were their own gods. This fact alone w'ould prove the identity of Hin- 
dooism and the ancient religion of Egypt. But to return to the JEgina 
Marbles, — how shall we fix the epoch when an artist could have.seen either 
Hindoos, or pictures of Hindoo gods, from which to infuse into his statues 
the very countenances and outline we still see in every Hindoo temple all 
over the East? and when the same artist must have seen and studied not 
only these but the Ethiopians at the same time, so as to transfer to his mar- 
ble the true Hindoo face down to th(* mouth, and there introduce, as he has 
done, the Ethiopian lip, not an indication of w hich is to be found in any 
temple in the East? A combination of these two characters is not to he 
found in any other thing, ancient or modern, with which we are acquainted. 
All the ancient idols and statue^ brought by the Romans from Egypt, are 
purely Ethiopian in character, nor in all the imitations fabricated by Ha- 
drian, is there the least approximation to Hindoo outline, or any departure 
from the true Ethiopian cast of countenance anfl character. 

Can these statues have been made so long ago as w'hen (the arts flou- 
rished amongst the Ethiopians? tliat^ls, yi those remote ages* when the 
first idols were made, and whose characteristic lips became general in 
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the sculpture of the country ? or ft re they copies of these later copies f 
Either or these suppositions might give a high antiquity to these statues, hut 
would not account tor the Hindoo character so evident in their heads : one 
is almost forced to the conclusion, that the artist, (who was probably a Greek 
studying, as so many of his countrymen did, in Egypt,) must' have seen peo-' 
pie dr statues there which had disappeared before tne time of Hadrian, for, 
if any thing of the Hindoo physiognomy had remained in his time, he would, 
in all* probability, have introduced it into some of his very numerous imita- 
tions of Egyptian sculpture. < , 

Much difference of opinion has existed amongst antiquaries on the compa- 
rative priority of right to civilization and a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, between Asia on the one tfand, and* Upper Egypt and Ethiopia on 
the other. If we were to concede this priority of right to the last named 
countries, we may suppose that in very remote ages the people of the East 
had resorted to Africa for instruction of every kind, and this would account 
for a Hindoo cast of countenance in the iEgina strtues, supposing them to 
be, as they doubtless are, of very high antiquity ; for although we do see 
something of the “ mem divinior, which afterwards inspired and immortal- 
ised Greek sculptors, the Egyptian stiffness predominates in the figures, one 
of which is clotned in a jerkin, probably intended to be of leather, which fits 
as close as°his skin to his body, but little or no appearance of muscular 
undulation is to be found. * 

On the claim of Egypt and Ethiopia to be the original cradles of civilised 
man, much might be said. All the most ancient records of any authority 
attribute to Egypt and Ethiopia, nn antiquity far beyond any that can be 
claimed by Asia from records of equal authority. But, Nature speaks aloud 
too on this point. The progressive narrowing of the valley of flgypt by the 
encroachment of the sands of the Desert from the west, may he taken as a 
natural chronometer, which implies ages on ages beyond the reach of history 
For the effects produced ; and these effects, with the conclusions to be drawn 
from them, did not escape the penetrating genius of Napoleon, as may be 
seen in Bourienne’s Memoirs. Tlje great Pyramid has stood full 4000 
years, yet how small a progress has the sand made in all that time in bury- 
ing it : though, in its progress to that Pyramid, this sand has buried w^ de 
cities w’ith their lofty towers, in the deserts to the westward of the Nile, 
which were once, if any reliance can be placed on traditional history, the 
seats of arts and civilization. Ancient, indeed, must these cities have been 
which have been thus embalmed in sand, and of which Denon ai?d others 
speak as having beyond all doubt existed. Now, we have nothing in Asia 
which speaks so plain, or, if I may so call it, so chronological a language as 
this chronicle of sands, with its buried cities, doeg. If to this fact we add 
the consideration of the very long list of ages, on record, which preceded the 
draining of the Delta — if we look back on the glories of Meroe, of Thebes, of 
Memphis, and other adjacent cities, before the existence of any of which the 
Ethiopians, according to the united voice of all antiquity, were astronomers, 
philosophers, and a great and enlightened people, we are thrown- back into 
an era, of which still remain extant evident traces and convincing testimo- 
nies, much more remote than any that Asia can claim, if she will abandon 
assertion and rest her claim on similar grounds of proof to those of Ethiopia* 
It is true the Asiatics have taken a retrospect into the ages of astronomy* 
which, if proved to be well-founded, would #arry their knowledge of science 
into a very remote period indeed, but, after all, not into a more remote p$» * 
riod — perhaps not so remote a one, as that claimed by the Egyptians, whose 
records speak of astronomical calculations n&de by their ancestors, which, if 
admitted, would throw us back 17,000 years, and would imply, since the first 
records of astrpnomv in Ethiopia, a precession of the Equinoxes equal to seven 
signs of thd^Zodiac f 
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This, however, is not the place to introduce a discussion of this important 
question as a .mere collateral subject ; hut, as it is one of much curiosity and 
interest, I propose resuming it on some future occasion, and 1 shall conclude 
by venturing to give my opinion that the JEgina Marbles are beyond all 
* comparison thfi oldest specimens of Grecian sculpture now extant. 


Reporting u Progress ” in iHk Repairs of H. M's Ships. 

Mr. Editor, — The birth of a new JSoard of Admiralty, and the reduc- 
tions in the Navy Board, induce me, through the medium of your Journal, 
to offer a few remarks, whicl\, in these times of economy, may have the 
effect of exposing on* of the many ill practices in the system of the old Navy 
Board ; — I allude to the “ progressing" and application of the mechanics as 
practised in our dock-yifrds. 

It is certainly necessary that reports should be made for the information 
of the Admiralty, of the probable time ships undergoing repair will be out of 
progress, t. e. finished. Of course the officers of the dock-yard, who are an 
integral part of the Navy Board, never appear to be out in their calculation 
on this point ; fyut it is an every-day occurrence, that mechanic's of all de- 
scriptions are employed a considerable time on ships after they have been 
reported out of progress; these so employed must consequently appear 
on progress elsewhere, as most convenient to the person conducting the 
department, thereby giving rise to a fictitious report, and misleading the 
Admiralty. Indeed, I have known men of all descriptions, particularly 
shipwrights, employed on board a ship for ten days after she has been &o 
reported. 

At first sight the extent of the evil arising from such a practice may not 
appear to be very great ; but it should be remembered that when the Navy 
Estimates are made out, the expense of each dock-yard is separately pro- 
duced, distinguishing between the expense likely tb be incurred in its ordi- 
nary duties, and that of repairs to be afforded to the ships of the nation ; 
ar*y thing in the former, therefore, which might not be wished to meet the 
eye of the House of Commons, is \ropped up in the latter popular one of re- 
pairs, &c. by which the actual expense of each dock-yard, in its application 
and detail, is never before the public, nor is it known to themselves. In 
foreign ^ards this system is carried to a great extent, bv which the expense 
of these establishments is made to appear very much below what it actually 
is. I could adduce many instances of this fact. 

To remedy this evil, I would recommend, particularly on foreign stations, 
that whenever artificers are employed on board, or about ships in commis- 
sion, the numbers so employed. bd ould be entered in the ship's log-book, and 
on the completion of such repairs, a certificate, specifying the nature and 
extent of the employment of such artificers, should reciprocate between the 
officers of the ship and dock-yard, to be considered a necessary document to 
their accounts. Indeed, if it were possible, each captain should be furnished 
with a detailed apeount of the expertse incurred in making good the defects 
of the ship he commands, which might have the effect of exciting a 
greater interest in the economy of his ship. As it now is, the extravagant 
. officer and the economist, the lubber and the seaman, at the expiration of 
*bis three year§* service, shares alike the commendations and good opinion of 
his country and the Admiralty At all events I think the naval officers 
now at the helm, can readily apply a remedy fpr this abuse in all its stages, 
both abroad and at home. 

Your humble Servant, 

A Friend to th! United Service Journal., 
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Old Subalterns, 

Mr. Editor, — In allusion to the expectation entertained by the army, 
that promotion to a certain extent may take place on the approaching happy 
event of the coronation of our beloved Sovereign, and adverted to, in tne '* 
excellent letter of the “ Grey Headed Subaltern,” in yotir January Number, 
allow me to make a few observations on the case of some “ Old Subalterns” 


not noticed ]>y your correspondent. 

There are Subalterns now serving, and who have been constantly serving 
in their regiments for periods of sevefitfcen, eighteen, and some upwards of 
nineteen years, many of whom fought and bled in the campaigns and battles 
of the three or four concluding years of the war in Spain and France, in 
America, and in other parts of the world ; but who must for ever despair of 
being included in any brevet or unattached promotioft, which depends upon 
the date of the Lieutenancy. m 

Of those whose Ensigncies were dated in the years 1811, 1812, and 1813, 
and had the misfortune to remain a number of years before vacancies occurred 
for their promotion to Lieutenancies, some served as Ensigns nearly eleven 
years, others nearly twelve years, and even then had to purchase their Lieu- 
tenancies.* Their names in the Army List are passed over as those of young 
officers, because they are young Lieutenants. And, in addition to this mor- 
tification, although for so long a period rendering precisely the same service 
as that of the Lieutenants, they have been, for the greater part of their time, 
receiving only the pay of Ensigns, and many of them are not eligible for the 
extra shilling per diem, accorded to JLieutehants of seven years’ standing. 

No period of service as Ensign or second Lieutenant, however unprece- 
dentedly lengthened, or' however arduous, entitks them either to receive 
anV increase of pay, or to take rank with Lieutenants. 

Would there not, then, be manifest injustice in making the date of the 
Lieutenancy the invariable rule of bestowing Brevet or unattached promo- 
tion on Subalterns ? 

I hope that you will have the kindness to give these remarks an early 
insertion in your valuable Journal ; trusting that they may thus find their 
way to the proper quarter, where 1 am convinced that they will, if just, 
meet with due consideration. G 

Remain, Sir, 


London, 12th Feb. 1831. 


Y ours very faithfully, 

A. B. C..D. 


On Duelling— in reply to J, M. 

Mr. Editor, — A man who has held a commission for twenty-two years, 
who has been a regular attendant at his regimental mess, may tie permitted 
to express his unfeigned regret, that the sentiments on duelling contained 
in the paper signed « J. M.” should have been made public through the 
medium of your Journal for February 1831, inasmuch as the elevated tone 
which they occasionally breathe, may tend to dazzle and bewilder the 
youthful minds of many of your readers; and considering, as I have always 
done, that such a publication as “ The United Service Journal'’ may be an 
instrument of much good or of much harm to the youth of the profession* 
which rt especially concerns, I trust that you will receive many communica- 
tions from abler pens than mine, to qualify and utterly to defeat the false 
positions occupied by “ J.M.”; who coolly, deliberately, and in the most 
calculating manner describes the process b/ which We (particularly in the 
Navy and Army,) are to go fdrth to deprive each other of life, and yet avers 
that a “ second in a duel is answerable to God and his country for any loss oi 


? There is one whose Ensigncy 'was dated in 1811, about eight in 1812, and 
about thirty in 1813, who have ever since been uniformly doing duty with their corps. 
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life, that by temperate, judicious, and conciliatory conduct might have been 
averted." • 

Written with a sun-beam are the words of God — “ Thou shalt do no 
njurdfer." Is t^ere not then some marvellous confusion of ideas, in thus 
Acknowledging our responsibility to God, and yet countenancing the prac- 
tice of duelling? It is evident that nothing connected with our laws of 
honour , can stand the scrutinizing search of the laws of God. 0 

Is it not then to be lamented that one, who so accurately judges of 
“ polite society," and who so feelingly regrets its ie slight and artificial 
trammels," should yet be so bound by these very trammels, as to uphold a 
practice which he most correctly avows to be “ derived from the barbarism 
of our Gothic ancestors." MayJ ask “ J. M." if he does not feel, in treat- 
ing on this subject, that •“ the fear of man bringeth a sr\are ?" and I would 
also ask a man of high moral refinement, (as “ J. M." evidently is,) which 
requires the highest exercise of moral courage — to fight a duel — or«to de- 
cline to do so ? I know his answer, for I have quietly heard it an hundred 
times from the lips of gallant men, high in deeds of <( flood and field." Are 
such men then to be guarded only by the “ slight and artificial trammels" 
of “ polite society," the evil passions of which are merely varnished over ? 
Did our Parliament legislate as terrors to evil doers, and the guardians of 
the good, we should soon see duelling abolished in the Navy and Army, by 
the wholesome regulation of expelling all principals and all seconds from our 
ranks. ,* 

M J. M." powerfully describes the painful position in which honourable 
and gallant men are placed, by being subject to the insults of “ varnished" 
bullies ; but 1 am surprised that one so capable as*he is of proposing a 
remedy, lias only arrived at the conclusion of the necessity of continuing tft 

( iractise the barbarous customs of our Gothic ancestors. Stmdy codes could 
ie formed to consign these “ varnished ” bullies and brawlers to their proper 
place in society. And in the Navy and Army, whose order and discipline 
rests in the hands of our superior officers, a power unknown in civil society, 
we possess every means of honourably* shielding bur peaceable, and, 'of 
course, our most useful, members from such worthless characters: if this be 
den : fd, what has become of that weight of character, which long service, 
superior rank and years have ever held in every ship and every regiment in 
our service. Could not committees of such respected individuals be formed 
in every ship, regiment or garrison, before whom all quarrels and misunder- 
standingsenight be brought, and whose opinions (guarded by a code of laws, 
and subject to the approbation of higher authority,) might regulate the 
nature of apology proper to be made by an offending party ; or express their 
conviction that the indivittyal disturbing the society, was unfit to remain a 
member of it, &c. 

Were we truly in earnest in our desire to emancipate ourselves from the 
chains of this “ barbarous custom," we should not be long in contriving an 
efficient remedy, and carrying it into effect ; but w r e have not the desire to 
shake off the iron fetters handed down to us by barbarians. Were we in 
earnest, no doubt can be entertained, that the experience, knowledge, and 
talent we possess, would be brought ifito play to create a remedy worthy of 
our religion, and if so, consequently most suited to protect the good, to awe 
the bad, and to adorn every department of civilized life. 

Instead of being guided by thisjbarbarous custom, let us candidly ask our 
dbosciences whether we can, as honestly arid as clearly, go forth before God 
to fight a duel, as we can march fprth to battle and to service in the cause of 
national defence? We* have been lately fighting the battles of England on 
the mighty ocean, on Spanish and on Flemish ground ; battles against that 
scourge of human peace, that trampler on every social order, Napoleon; 
they must have been fought somewhere, and*a gracious Providence fixed thq 
field far away from “ our own peaceful vines and fig-trees." In this war, 
every sailor arid soldier might fearlessly lift up his heart in action to*hfe 
God to bless and prosper his cause. # • 
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Can such feelings animate the bosom in a private quarrel ? must they not 
hO as opposite as light is to darkness? It is folly, therefore, to class the gal- 
lantry and devotion of the one with the other ; and in doing so, we throw 
an honour about the dark duellist which never can belong to him ; his deeds 
are evil, revenge or cowardice is the principle which animate his breast ; he 
fears the face of man more than the race or God. 

A. B. 

Junior (Jnited Service Club. London. 

February 23rd, 1831. * H 


Practice of Horsemanship by Infantry Officers. 

Mr. Editor,— Fully aware of the lively interest ’taken by you in the 
well-being of our Naval and Military force, permit me to arrest your atten- 
tion, and that of your readers, for a short period, to- a few observations I wish 
to make regarding the serious disadvantages our officers of infantry fre- 
quently labour under from a total want of knowledge of equitation. In the 
fourteenth paragraph of the seventy-fourth section of Field Exercises and 
Evolution^ of the Army, it is directed “ that all mounted officers, whether 
staff or regimental, ought to have a good seat and a good hand on horseback 
now I must ask how these two qualifications are to be attained ? Young 
officers desirous of keeping horses are generally prevented from doing 
so by the want of a groom, as no batman is allowed to any but field and 
staff officers ; this, in my opinion,' is alone sufficient to prevent them from 
enjoying that most maiily and useful recreation. With a view to removing 
t'his, J would venture to suggest an arrangement calculated to do so without 
injuring the efficiency of corps in any material degree, which is by allowing 
one soldier to act as groom to every two officers with horses ; this, I feel 
convinced, would induce many more to keep them, and ultimately prove ex- 
tremely beneficial to the service. Want of stable-room is another obstacle 
that generally presents' itself, with* regard to which I cannot presume to 
make any observation, as a remedy for it would be attended with consider- 
able additional expense to the public ; this, however, is quite a secondary 
consideration when compared with the inconvenience of having a favourite 
horse neglected. Many times have I myself felt the most serious inconveni- 
ence from not being able to sit, or manage my horse in a graceful and mili- 
tary manner, which has been the means of making parades and tfeld-days 
irksome and unpleasant, that would otherwise have been both amusing and 
instructive. What can be more distressing than to see the hardy veteran 
who has braved foreign climes, and marched through gory fields in the ser- 
vice of his country, and on returning home promoted to the rank of field 
officer, sitting, or rather clinging to, his charger in the most ungraceful 
manner, a ridicule to many under him, who perhaps, from early advantages, 
had been placed in situations where riding was always a pastime, and who 
were in consequence good horsemen. 

These observations 1 trust may not be overlooked, as proceeding from one 
who, had the above-mentioned aavanta^es been held out to young officers on 
his first entering the service, might have stood much higher in his profession 
than he does at present, as he, on several occasions during the late Peninsu- 
lar war, w as under the necessity of declining staff situations that would, in 
airprobability, have ensured him both distinction and promotion. „ * 

Should the above be deemed by you worthy of notice, by inserting It in 
your valuable publication, ypu will much oblige 

. Your obedient servant, 

A Retired Field Officer of Infantry. 
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Classes of Shipping, 

“ Since things alter for the worse spontaneously, if they he not altered for tie 
better designedly, what end will you have of evil Lord Bacon. 

* Mr. Editor) — At a period when reform seems the order of the day, and 
when u clear for action A seems the universal signal, allow me, Mr. Editor, 
to crII the attention of your numerous readers to a subject which has been 
frequently most ably treated in your pages — the state of buildfog in the 
Itoyal Navy with respect to the classes bjiilt, leaving individual ships out of the 
question at present. Permit me once* again to ask the questions so often 
asked by your correspondents, and never satisfactorily answered. What is 
the object of building classes of ships whfch have no correspondent classes in 
foreign navies? Must not the insult be obvious to every naval man ? Why 
are ships to be sent to se*a which* can neither “ fight nor run away?" which, 
if they conquer, have the name of conquering an inferior force ; if conquered, 
the credit of being beatei^ by an inferior force ? Will not our 10-gun brigs, 
18-gun brigs and sloops, 28-gun frigates, and 42 and 44-gun frigates be in 
the above predicament in the event of a war ? The Russian brigs carry 20 
guns or carronades, far superior in weight of metal to ours, and are near 400 
tons burden (as for instance the Ulysses and Telemachus in the British 
channel two or three years ago) ; the American corvettes carry 22*or 24 long 
24-pounders ; tho French, Russian, and American frigates generally upwards 
of 50 guns^ to say nothing of their vast superiority in size and consequently 
too often in sailing. Will nothing convince us? Have we any armed 
steamers to meet the French vessels of that class ? Have we any thing to 
catch the American schooners with ? Y et both these* classes ivould, in case 
of a war, be our most formidable enemies as privateers. Do not let uf 
imagine that the next war, whenever it comes, will be the same <f nlain sailing 0 
as the last. 6i Getting close enough and firing fast enough, .will not be 
sufficient' Probably there will be no general actions id the open sea; tide 
rivers, harbours, batteries, and lee-shores, will be the places where the con- 
test will be decided. Steam will go far to make up for deficient seamanship 
on the part of our opponents in many cases ; too often it is to be feared the 
heaviest metal and best gunnery will carry the day, and not as formerly the 
mos? dashing bravery and the best practical seamanship. Should we not 
then “ keep a sharper look-out? 0 

“ The powers that be 99 seem to be aware of the necessity of an improved 
classification in the line of battle ships, those which are now built being of 
the finest classes ; but as to smaller vessels the exact contrary is the case. 
Yet smaller vessels will in future be more valuable than ever. The only 
way our enemies can make any impression is by crippling our trade; the only 
way we can hope to protect *it is by a superiority or at least equality in the 
classes of frigates, brigs, and sloops : mere numbers will not do; witness the 
injury done by the half-a-dozen American frigates last war. Why do we, in 
these days, hear of hew sloops “ with stern ports so narrow that the guns can 
only be trained right aft ( u see your correspondent in the Number for Feb.°)? 
The admirable pamphlet attributed to Sir C. Penrose (but which I happen 
t6 know not to be his) has done much good on this as well as many other 
subjects ; but might not the officers of the Royal Navy petition in such a 
case as this ? The feeling seems strong and general on the subject, and with 
our present King and First Lord of the Admiralty they need not be deterred 
Atom venturing on any thing reseifibling a complaint, by the fear of being 
“ , iharked men/', as tney used to be ; and a petition for a " reform of the 
Navy Board/' would not sound estrange iii tnese times. Much might be 
done by the system of “ razeeing." These particular remedies, however, 
would soon be found if the existence of the disease were allowed and its caUse 
discovered. Trusting that many tf abler bapds” may steer the same or a 
better course than mine on this vital subject, I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, * 

II. 
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Dress of the Cavalry . 

Mr. Editor, — There is but one opinion among' the officers of our Light 
Cavalry with regard to the alteration from Blue to Red, that it will entirely 
spoil their appearance ; added to which, blue on regular service lasts longer, 
and is not so liable to stains as a more brilliant colour. 

I trust his Majesty will yet revoke his order, as far as mere dress is con- 
cerned; he*could not do anything more gratifying to the feelings of the 
Cavalcrie Legere . I remain your obedient servant, 

E. II. 

While on this subject I may be allowed to say, that the abandonment of 
the cuirass front to the jacket, is not altogether an improvement. 

Medical Department . „ 

Mr. "Editor, — I wish to call your attention, and through you that of 
others, to a practice which has for some years prevailed in the Medical De- 
partment of the army, and which is loudly complained of by many of the 
older officers of that branch of the service. I allude to the practice of re- 
taining or of placing upon half-pay competent and willing officers, whilst 
others of tjie same rank, younger in the service, and less experienced, are 
retained or are even placed upon full pay. 

This practice is complained of and objected to on three grounds, viz. : — 

1st. As being unjust to the older officer, whose seniority upon this point, 
as on all others where there is a choice, entitles him to a preference. 

2nd. As being injurious to the army, inasmuch as it is thereby deprived 
of the services of its mdre experienced officers, and 
'3rd., As being at variance with the spirit of His Majesty's regulations, 
and with all military custom on points at all analogous. 

If these statements be true, and no competent person will probably ven- 
ture to deny them, it surely is time to lmve the subject investigated by pro- 
per authority, and to have some rules laid down by which individuals and the 
service may he protected from the abuses which must, and which do prevail 
under the present system. 

I might here proceed and illustrate what 1 have said by particular exam- 
ples, but having no wish to give unnecessary pain, and no personal objects 
to gratify, I abstain from this for the present ; but names and dates shall be 
mentioned if necessary, and that in a manner to carry conviction to the 
mind, and show that justice has not always been administered within steady 
and impartial hand. 

London, March 4th, 1831. Ex. Gu. 

Claims of Medical Officers by the King’s Warrant of 1 804 — 14 . 

Mr. Editor, — To a considerable number of your readers, the insertion in 
your Journal of the late Warrants of June 1830, regulating the future pay 
and allowances in the Army, gave considerable satisfaction. To the Me- 
dical officers of a certain standing, who completed their respective periods 
under the former Regulations and Royhl Warrant, of whom there are many, 
the re-publication of the inclosed Schedule may prove an important docu- 
ment ; it was originally printed in May 1805, — it was subsequently revised 
and altered in September 1814 ; but it is now become so scarce, as to be un- 
known to many. Some medical officers lately declared they never had seen 
it, and regretted they had not, as it would have assisted them in their cor- 
respondence with Government, in the settlement of their claims, in which 
there formerly rarely was, and in fact there never ought to be, much cor- 
respondence. Those Gentlemen lately attempted to obtain this Schedule, 
hut in vain, from two public Offices. The inclosed faithful copy of it is, 
therefore, sent to you for publication, in consequence of its scarceness, and 
beirause there are many of {he class mentioned who are desirous of possess- 
ing it. 
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Army Medical Board Office, April 15lh, 1805. * 

SCHEDULE OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES 

» Oran ted to the Medical Officers of the Regular Army, by His Majesty’s Warrant 

of 22nd May 1804.* 


Lodging Money, 


1 


r 

when not provided 

• % 

Full 


Half 

with Apartments 

• 

Pay 


Pay 

at the expense of 


Per 


Per 

Oovernment, l*ei 

• 

Diem. 


Diem. 


Week. 

• 

• 





£ 8. <1 

• 

C s. d 


e s. %l 


L 1 0 

Inspectors 04 Hospitals 

2 0 t‘ 


7 0 0 


1 1 0 

Deputy Inspectors of Hospitals 

l 5 f. 

. 

0 12 « 



Alter Twenty Years’ set \ ice on full pay 

1 10 0 


0 15 0 


1 1 0 

Physicians to the Foices . 

l 0 0 

.... 

0 10 0 


1 1 0 

Purveyors to the Foi ces 

1 0 0 


0 10 0 



Su> goons to the Forces . 

0 15 0 


loo* 


0 15 0 

After Twenty Years’ service on^full pay 

1 0 0 

May claim 

0 0 0 





If obliged to 





• 

retire by ill 






health . . 

:> 10 0* 



After Thiity Years’ ditto . 


May claim 

0 15 A 


0 15 0 

Apothecary to the Forces 

0 10 0 

•. . . . 

0 6 0 


0 15 0 

Deputy Purveyor 

0 10 (1 

.... 

0 5 0 


0 10 ( 

• 

Hospital Mate, Foreign service . 

0 7 () 


0 2 0 


0 10 0 

Ditto Home setviee 

0 0 (j 


0 2 0 



Ditto Temporal y 01 Local rank 

0 5 C 

! 



f 


Regimental Surgeons of Cavalry and In 




§ 



lantiy ..... 

0 12 « 

. . . . 

9 0 0 * 

73 *43 



After Seven Yeats’ service as Surgeon, 




5 | i 



or Ten Years in the whole 

0 15 0 



1 1 1 



After Twenty Yeais* service . 

1 0 0 

May claim 

0 6 0 

n 





If obliged tc 


tf g 



• 


retire by ill 


<1 1 





health . . 

0 10 0* 




After Thirty Years' service 

• 

May claim 

r» is 0 



Vssistant*Suigeons 

0 7 0 

.... 

0 a 0 



Pensions to the Widows of Medical Offi 






cers dyiug in the service, as directed by thei 






War Office Regulations for tlte Army ; and 






Provision from the Compassionate Fund 






for the Children, at the discretion of the 






Secretary of War. 






N.B. Widows of Mqffical Officers who 




w 


may have been permitted to retire, after 






Twenty Years’ set vice, on full pay, shall 






not be precluded froDi the Pension on 




L ’ 


account of the retirement of their husbands. 1 





* Thli Schedule was revised in September 1814, and the Allowances were increased in several 
respects besides those marked thus *. 
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JLtk transmitting to you this document, it may be well to notice that tfie 
recent Warrants of June 1830, are all prospective, have no retro-spectiye 
effect, as is distinctly stated in the preamble and in other jparagraphs— add 
that those officers who completed their services tinder the farmer W arrants. 
are fully entitled to all the advantages of those former warrants, under 
which they entered and served. 

The teiyns of the Schedule of May 1805, are so plain, as scarcely by any 
forced construction to admit of two interpretations ; and, until of late years, 
there scarcely ever was any doubt, hr difficulty, or reluctance or equivoca- 
tion attempted, upon a point so distinctly established. To illustrate this 
position, take the most simple care in the Schedule, viz. — the regimental 
Surgeon. The original Schedule of 1805, tiates after twenty years' service 
he may claim six shillings per day, and under ill-health ten shillings ; these 
allowances were afterwards increased to seven and td eleven shillings . The 
reginfental Surgeon of twenty years’ standing under this Warrant, has con- 
sequently a claim as positive, a right as decided, td his allowances, as he has 
to nis dividends, or to his stock, at the Bank — indeed, in a moral and legal 
point of view , a stronger right , and every member of the department, in jus- 
tice to himself and to his associates, is bound to maintain his right to the 
utmost ; for nothing ought to he more sacred } than the claim for the reward 
established for lon‘g and arduous services — though bankruptcy might prevent 
its settlement, yet not even bankruptcy should justify its being disputed. 
So under the new Warrant, of June 1830, page 17, paragraph 37, every 
medical officer entering under those warrants, will have an unqualified right 
after twenty-five gears to the half-pay stated in those warrants, no matter 
yrhat warrants may be 4, issued subsequently to those under which he entered. 
Such is the substance of a high legal opinion ; and illiberality towards de- 
serving members of the department is the very worst policy that can be 
adopted. They are? Civilians of a learned profession, attached to the mili- 
tary, under certain fixed stipulations, and never ought to he otherwise con- 
sidered either by Government, or by their respective commanders, in the 
exercise of their delegated authority. M r i>i cits S k n f. x. 

The French Cavalry. w 

Mr. Editor, — A most able and interesting paper in your Journal for this 
month, entitled “ The British Cavalrj r on the Peninsula, by an Officer of 
Dragoons,” contains the following paragraph. “ The French navalry is 
doubtless a most gallant corps , yet their services in the Peninsula are certainly 
less than might have been expected from the heroes of Austerlitz,” tyc. 

I cannot help thinking that in this passage the gallant officer has not done 
justice to the valour and ability displayed by the French cavalry in Spain. 
Under Latour Maubourg, Lassalle, Montbrun, Franceschi, the French ca- 
valry fully sustained their previously high reputation, and became so cele- 
brated for their prowess, that their approach not only struck terror to the 
hearts of the Spanish soldiers, but in many instances was the signal for the 
flight of the whole line. One need only appeal to Rio del Seco, Medellin, 
Ocana, &c. &c. for the truth of this assertion. In these battles the French 
cavalry played a most prominent part, and their efforts were attended with 
the most brilliant and decided success. True it is, they have been accused of' 
using the sword with an unsparing hand \n these conflicts, but this circuwr* 
stance, though to be lamented, detracts nothing from their skill and cettnqge* 

The Duke of Wellington has been frequently heard to sky, that the' mas 
rale of the French cavalry (particularly the heavy cavalry) was of the 
highest description ; and we have only to trace their exploits , from the com* 
mencement of the late tremendous wars to their final efforts at Waterloo, to 
fee fully convinced of the trutli<of the remark. 

* These observations have originated in an anxiety to render juaticeto n 
brtfte enemy, a feeling of which I am sure the gallant author of the paper 
will approve. I am happy to belifv c e with him, that the quality of the dm* 
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tiah cavalry Is superior to that of the French* but surely we do not estimate 
the former at their proper worth, unless we give the latter the full credit 
due to them for their ability, bravery, and discipline. In the hope that the 
Officer of Dragpons will continue his amusing and instructive labours, 

* I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 

March 11th, 1831. An old Staff Officer. 


Dnfrjtol. 

Mr. Editor. — Your Journal of the present month, in a paper on u Dry 
JRot,” contains some interesting and practical observations. At the same 
time permit me, through your^iedium, to notice some few errors and im- 
practicabilities of which* the w riter does not seem aware, and also to explain 
the causes of the other phenomena there referred to as at present they are 
understood by chemists. * • 

If a bar of iron be immersed in a solution of sulphate of copper, (blue 
vitriol,) it will speedily become coated with this metal, on account of the su- 
perior degree ol elective affinity exerted between sulphuric acid and imp 
over sulphuric acid and copper. The following change is, therefore, in- 
duced, metallic copper precipitates from the sulphuric acid, which dissolves 
the iron in its place, and what was first a solution of sulphate of copper is 
now a solution oT sulphate of iron. Some of the streams which issue from 
copper mines, (and of which there are several in the Isle of Anglesey,) are so 
largely impregnated with sulphate of copper as to render the extraction of 
the copper a profitable source of industry ; for this purpose the water is first 
collected in tanks; (into which iron, generally in thfe form of old culinary 
utensils, is thrown ;) in the process of time, the iron is dissolved and tfye me- 
tallic copper precipitates ; the solution of iron is then evaporated for the 
purpose of procuring crystallized sulphate of iron, (grt*0n vitriol,) w hich is 
so largely used in the arts. 

In a subsequent paragraph the writer states, that the water at Parry's 
mine is impregnated with copper and aidphuric and 'vitriolic acid. He does 
not appear # to be aware that the two latter names are used to describe the 
sairp substance. 

When wood has, for any length of time, been immersed in a solution of sul- 
phate of copper or sulphate of iron, or, in fact, in any saline solution, it becomes 
considerably modified in its properties. I have never had the opportunity, 
chemically, to examine the nature of this modification, nor do I know of any 
such having been placed upon record. This change may be ascribed to tho 
deposit of the crystals of the salt in the pores of the wood, or is, perhaps, 
the result of a change similar to that which takes place in the process of 
tanning ; in this latter case we must suppose that a decomposition of the 
salt is produced by some of the proximate elements of the wood. I do not 
apprehend that these modifications, as far as are at present known, would be 
found sufficient to impart to the wood any decided practical superiority. 

Peat is a variety of charcoal, and, as such, possesses the peculiar antiseptic 
properties which distinguish this latter substance. The cases to which the 
writer refers do not differ in any respect from what the other forms of char- 
coal or carbon would produce. 

The present tanners' process cannot be tried upon wood, and the reason is 
evident to those who are acquainted with the principles. The tanners' art 
oogsista in producing an insoluble precipitate in the pores of the animal sub* 
tftanoe, by the combination of tfye tannin of the bark with the gelatin of 
the skin* each of which are soluble substances* The writer's suggestions 
are, however, practical, because, by a well directed series of experiments, it 
may be possible to ascertain whether any substance is capable of such an 
union with the soluble parts of the wood, as*to produce that modification tit 
its characters which would enable it to resist the incursive effects of this in- 
sidious agent. This, however, must consist rather in combining withtfeai* 
extracting the sap and soluble matters. , • ’ \ 
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Although our knowledge respecting the nature, and particularly of* the 
chre of the dry rot isnbw extremely limited, these are not, I consider, be- 
yond the reach of chemical investigation^* The subject has not yet attracted 
that attention from the scientific public which its importanee merits, nor is 
it probable that it will, until made the subject of particular parliamentary 
Investigation or of reward. With your permission I will, at some future 
period, embody the most important information which has yet been obtained 
upon the subject, connected with some practical remarks which may aid in 
. prosecuting any subsequent inquiry. « „ 

X am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Chapter Coffee House, March 12$h, 1831. , Arraham Booth. 

, "Ti 

Deccan Prize Money . " - 

Mfc. Editor,— On the 20 th October last, an Order was issued fpr the pay- 
ment of the Deccan Prize Money, (according te the declaration of Mr. 
Arbuthnot in the House of Commons). No payment has yet been made, 
and no information can be obtained at the Prize-Office when it may be 
expected. By representing the apparent cruelty of so long withholding a 
boon, justly due to the gallant Army and their representatives, you may, 
perhaps, call forth from thdse \yho have the power of giving it, some expla- 
nation as to the cause of the delay, and by so doing you Will confer a great 
favour to all therein interested. * I am, Sir, your’s obediently, 

A Subaltern. 


True Courage. 

Mr, Editor, — Courage and fortitude may be displayed in various types, 
and the following an act of true magnanimity which deserves both notice 
and reward. 

Whilst XI is Majesty's ship Sibylle, Commodore F. A. Collier, was em- 
ployed on the western coast of Africa, in 1829, in suppressing the Slave 
Trade, a most virulent fever broke out on board, which in a # very short 
period carried off no less than one hundred and five of her officers and men. 
Her main-deck, fore-and-aft, was filled with sick in their hammocks on both 
sides. The malady was designated putrid yellow fever; it was accompanied 
by that dreadful crisis, the black vomit, a symptom so fatal that, wnere it 
occurred, death followed within twenty-jour hours, for there were- only one 
or Wo instances of recovery after it. 

It will not excite much surprise that a visitation like this should create 
a general panic ; and the consequent inference that such a fever must be 
contagious. The Surgeon of the ship, Dr. M'Kinnall, whose vigilance, at- 
tention, and superior talent were conspicuously displayed during these 
trying scenes — used every means in his power to do away with so depress- 
, ing an impression. But finding all his attempts at persuasion unavailing, 
he resolved to convince the crew, and restore tneir confidence, by a forcible 
appeal to their understandings. One of the poor fellows, by whose ham- 
mock he was then standing, was then 'in the act of vomiting, and almost at 
his last gasp, when the Doctor caught a wine-glass full of the disgusting, 
discharge, and drank it off in their presence ! Nay, more — in order that 
they might rest satisfied that n# medical pieans were used to counteract any 
resulting effects, he went upon deck, and remained publicly for two hourg. 

One of the officers of the Sibylle, in a letter to Ms friends, describing the 
sickness, says— “ I have nqw read the Burial Service so often that I know it 
by hoart." I remain. Sir, &o* 

■ X. Y. 2 . 

' * Since the receipt of this Letter the above Question was mooted in the fibusb 
of Commons, when it was stated in reply that some legal difficulties occasioned the 
delay* complained, of. — Ed, 
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Affairs at Homeland Abroad. 
— The project of a New Constitu- 
tion for Great Britain, instead* of a 
conservative Repair of*our ancient 
and Cyclopasan Bulwarks, was un- 
expectedly brought forward in the 
House of Commons, on the 1st of 
March, by Lord John Russell, un- 
der the auspices of his Majesty's 
Government. 

It appears that both we ourselves 
and the other nations of the civilized 
world have been cherishing an irra- 
tional and bigoted prejudice in 
fancying that there really existed 
any superiority in institutions at- 
tended with practical results, un- 
paralleled as regards internal pros- 
perity and external greatness, but 
not flowing from a theory as en- 
lightened as modern philosophy con- 
side^ decent in so young and im- 
proving a people as the British. 
It is, therefore, recommended that 
we ourselves should dissipate the 
prestige Jf that excellence, which 
has hitherto invested us with an 
empire fully equal to the stva^ of 
our arms— that of Opinion. The 
great practical Model of Polity— 
the corollary of a thousand years' 
experience — is to be bared and 
taken to pieces with childish impa- 
tience-— that its parts may be botch- 
ed up with a clumsy interpolation 
o? new materials, in a form lacquer- 
ed to the eye, but alike incongruous 
and insecure. The “ world's grfeat 
mispress " abdicates her sceptre, rtid 
prostrates herself befofe her hftm- 
ble and envious imitators, whose 
blighted crudities she adopts for the 
ripeness. of reason. 

U. S. JowfcK. No. 29. April, 1831. 


The details of the Nen^ Plan, ex- 
tending beyond a renovation, to an 
actual dissolution of the existing 
frame of Society, intricate yet fami- 
liar as they are, it is unnecessary to 
repeat in our pages. The question 
has been vehemently debated during 
nine sittings of the House, amidst a 
system of intimidation and undue 
influence within and without, on the 
part of the advocates of the measure, 
recalling the bland accents of Marat 
and the tolerant genius of Jacobin- 
ism. The second reading of the 
Bill for England was carried on 
Wednesday morning the 23$d ult. 
(sitting of the 22nd) by a majority 
of One — the ^timbers being — for 
the second reading, 302 — against it, 
301 — majority 1. 

# Should this abrupt and unmea- 
sured Revolution be ultimately en- 
forced, we trust, with wishes as fer- 
vent as may spring from a patriot- 
ism not the less sincere that it dis- 
dains to use the cant of hypocrisy, 
or to bend to the menace of the 
bully, — we trust that the experi- 
ment may conduce to the public 
good ; to promote which, the last, 
as the first, drop of our blood should 
be freely shed. * 

Our belief, however, is wholly 
at variance With our wishes . We 
think, feel, and speak,, as men who 
admit no dictation from any quarter 
in matters . of opinion or principle, 
and subservient only to moral in- 
fluence-^ citizeps devoted to the 
institutes which shelter and exalt 
us, and attached to our fellow-sub- 
jects, with whose welfare our own is 
linkeH — as members of a profession, 

2 N * • 
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the peculiar destiny of whose vota- 
ries is to see and to suffer much, 
whose habit is to hold both mind 
and body perpetually on the alert— 
yet under the salutary control of 
fixed principles — to observe, reflect, 
and compare — and to store up les- 
sons, derived, not from nursery, 
theories, the dicta of dotards, or in* 
stitutes of sedition, — but from the 
stern and practical school of Ex- 
perience^ 

The Past History of our Coun- 
try is it retrospect of splendour and 
prosperity unrivalled in Modern 
Annals; — the present is a crisis 
under which, as in an earthquake, 
the kingdom rocks to its founda- 
tion — the future 

“ Though we cannot see, 

We guess and fear.*’ 

Have we at length touched die 
noon of our greatness? — Have we 
reached that epoch from which the 
Gibbon of a coming day may date 
the Decline and Fall of the Bri- 
tish Monarchy? 

Ireland at this moment appears less 
agitated than England.' The turbd- 
lent classes of her people, in the dearth 
of other sustenance, feed on the hope 
of completing their 4 4 emancipation ” 
at the expected dissolution of the 
empire. 

In France agitation continues the 
order of the day. The Great Nation 
continues to retrograde as rapidly as 
its natives can compass, or its enemies 
desire. A new ministry has been form- 
ed, having M. Casimir Perrier at its 
head, with Marshal Soult Viceroy ever 
him. They have commenced opera- 
tions with some show of vigour — and, 
as a consequence, an insurrection was 
threatened in Paris, which was only 
kept down by the presence of a large 
military force. The Government of 
France is, in fact, inevitably mili- 
tary. The mischievous coxcombs of 
the class of “ students 1 ’ having car- 
ried their troublesome impertinence 
beyond bounds, were at length sup- 
pressed, as a nuisance, by the sans 
culottes themselves. The war prepa- 


rations continue, while the Gallic Brag- 
gart lowers his tone and pacific words 
are spoken, except as regards Bel- 
gium, which France publicly adopts 
“ to have and to hold, vi et armis . „ 

The state of Belgium, did it not 
present a serious lesson of self-destruc-^ 
tion, would afford matter of supreme 
Indulgence to lovers of the burlesque. 

‘ A gentleman named Surlet de Qhokier , 
of whom we only read that he lived in 
an attic, and likes good cheer, has 
been' voted into the chair as lord of 
“ High Jinks’’ in Belgium, by the 
title of Regent, on behalf of nobody. 
France, however, has solved the in- 
cognito. 

The first act of this truculent states- 
man was to anathematize the “ Five 
Powers/' pitting his Lilliput against 
the “ world in arms,” relying, of 
course, upon his bottle-holder, Marshal 
Soult. Meantime all is disappoint- 
ment, starvation, and disorder amongst 
the deluded people. Ask the nobles 
what they meant by such folly, they 
look horror-struck, and reply, they 
had no notion things could have gone so 
fur . The clergy, the merchants, the 
mass of the people, all agree* upon this 
point — they, forsooth, had no idea of 
going so far ! Short-sighted fools— 
their restless passions and credulity 
are justly requited by self-wrought 
ruin ! * 

The Russians, having crossed the 
Bug, advanced upon Waksaw by the 
right bank of the Vistula. t Some skiV- 
mishing and affairs of posts ensued, in 
which the Poles showed great spirit, 
but were ultimately driven into Praga, 
the fortified suburb of Warsaw, from 
which it is separated by the Vistula, 
and finally across that river, after two 
actions of importance in the vicinity 
of Warsaw at the close of February. 

In these combats, and throughout, 
4 the Polish army is stated to have eon- 
ducted itself in a maimer worthy of its 
ancient reputation ; having nobly sus- 
tained the brunt of the conflict, (Which, 
“ being in’t,” it behoved them to do,) 
whjle the civil population were efiger 
to succumb. * Prince Radzivill, finding 
himself incapable of efficient command, 
with great magnanimity resigned bis 
office as commander-in-cnief to a junior 
officer, gkmynecki, whose superior 
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fialifications had been made manifest 
during the recent operations. 

The unexpected obstinacy of this re- 
sistance, the breaking up of the ice on 
$e Vistula, and«other local disadvan- 
tages, appear to have caused a tempo- 
rary suspension of offensive operations 
on the part of the Russians, who, how- 
ever, are quietly maturing the modi^ 
tied plans which the sagacity of Count* 
Diebitach has adapted to the obstacles 
which impeded the execution of his 
original project, of carrying Warsaw 
by a coup de main . * • 

In Italy, the Austrians, after some 
deliberation, have interposed in self- 
defence. The Duke or Modena has 
re-entered his capital amidst acclama- 
tions — and the Insurrection of the 
Romagna appears to have been dissi- 
pated by the first cannon-shot of the 
Austrians. W e kpow the Italians too 
well to have expected any other result 
from their warlike pother. 

Simon Bolivar, Liberator of Colum- 
bia, died at Santa Martha, on the 17th 
•Dec. in his forty-eighth year. This ex- 
traordinary man, it would now appear, 
was a disinterested Patriot ; and had 
consequently been basely requited by 
the country he had emancipated. Since 
his death, which occurred under af- 
fecting circumstances, his merits, as 
usual, have been discovered by the 
rabbi he served; and honours are 
paid to his memory which were un- 
gratefully denied to his living person. 

The Lord Chancellor a Law- 
Breaker ?— The riotous sally of Lord 
Brougham in forcing his way through 
the Horse Guards, on the occasion of 
Her Majesty’s Drawing-Room, in vio- 
lation of the King’s commands, like a 
great schoolboy breaking bounds, af- 
fords a painful proof of infirmity or in- 
temperance on the part of that imperi- 
ous functionary. We can understand 
that a weak mind might be rendered^ 
giddy by so unexpected an elevation as 
that of his Lordship ; a predicament 
which, by his own report, we are not 
justified in ascribing to this brow-byat- 
ing* lawyer. Thpt the High Priest of 
Law, the Conservator <*f # decor unhand 
the Corvpharas of Philosophy, should 
at once nave infringed the statutes of 
all three, is, we confess, astounding ; 
nor can we contemplate without alarm 


the risk incurred by the venerable tig* 
gressor of being lodged in the Guard 
House, or marched in pontificalibus to 
Bow-Street between a file of tall troop- 
ers. In good sooth, my Lord autocrat 
of the Woolsack, the “ Schoolmaster," 
yea the Schoolmaster's “ red right 
hand" might, upon this occasion, have 
interposed its wholesome discipline 
Vith profit to your Lordship's manners, 
if not person. 

•We are bound, of course, to believe 
the explanation elicited from the Lord 
High Chancellor (a “ second Bacon" 
come to judgment!) by Lord London- 
derry in the House of Lords ; *but we 
are equally bound to say, that had the 
learned Lord privately repeated the 
same to ourselves, we should have 
been inclined to regard it as a flippant 
specimen of his Lordship/s turn for 
sneering. In plain parlance, our Lord 
Pedagogue has “the gift of the gab”— 
still he should beware 

# A fiti ds (Awkov xecktcru caret. 

Royal Astronomical Society.- 
Francis Baily, Esq. in the Chair. Two 
communications were read ; — ode from 
Mr. Runker on oocultations, the other 
by Dr. Robinson on irradiation. Several 
gentlemen were elected into the So- 
ciety ; after which the meeting resolv- 
ed itself into a general one, on the 
subject of the Society's charter. 

ARRIVALS, SAILINGS, AND IN- 
CIDENTS IN THE FLEET. 

Portsmouth . — Feb. 20th. Arrived 
the Childers, 18, Commander Deans, 
from the eastward. 

Sailed the Undaunted, Capt. Har- 
vey, for the Mauritius. 

£eb. 21st. Arrived the Snipe cutter, 
Lieut. Purcell, from a cruise. 

Sailed the Gannet, 18, Commander 
Sweney, for Bermuda and Halifax. 

Feb. 22nd. Arrived the Lightning 
steam-vessel. 

Feb. 25th. Arrived the Speedy 
cutt&r. 

Sailed the Onyx, 10, Lieut. Daw- 
son, to the eastward. The Lightning 
sterner for Plymouth. 

Feb. OTth. Arrived the Echo and 
Lightning steam-vessels. 

Fob. 28 th. Sailed the Snipe cutter 
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for Newhaven, and Echo steam-vessel 
foe Plymouth. 

March 1st. Arrived the Pallas, 42, 
Capt. C. M. Dixon, from Malta, which 
she left on the 2nd Feb. with 194 men, 
10 women, and 31 children, of the 90th 
Regiment, who were wrecked in the 
Countess of<Harcourt transport, at the 
Island of Pesano. The Vigilant ketch 
from Plymouth, and Onyx, 10, from' 
Newliaven. 

March 3rd. Arrived His Majesty's 
steam-vessel Meteor, Lieut. W. II. 
Symons, from the Mediterranean, last 
from Plymouth. She brought home 
Major-Hen. Sir J. Malcolm, Governor 
of Bombay and suite, who reached 
England from India by way of the 
Red Sea and Egypt, in two calendar 
months and nineteen days, including a 
five days' stay at Cossair, in the lied 
Sea, six at Cairo, and four at Alex- 
andria. 

March 4th. Arrived the Gloucester, 
74, Capt. Coffin, from Gibraltar ; the 
Ariadne, 28, Capt. Phillips, from Mil- 
fan!. * 

Sailed the Onyx, 10, Lieut. Dawson, 
with dispatches to Admiral Baker, the 
Commander-in-Chiefr on the South 
American Station. 

March 6th. Arrived the Druid, 46, 
Capt. G. W. Hamilton, t'.B. from Rio 
Janeiro, which she left on the 1 6th of 
Jan. bringing home Capt. Burgess, and 
the officers and ship's company of the 
late frigate Thetis. 

March 7th. Arrived the Highflyer 
and Snipe cutters from the eastward. 

Sailed the Gloucester, 74, Capt. 
Coffin, to the eastward ; the North 
Star, 28, Capt. Lord William Paget, 
for Bermuda; and the Childers, 18, 
Commander Deans, for Lisbon. 

March 8th. Arrived the Despatch, 
18, Commander Bowser, from Cork. 

March 9th. Arrived the Samarang, 
28, Capt. Martin, from the Eastward ; 
and the Nautilus, 10, Commander 
Lord George Paulet, from Cork. 

• Sailed the Ganges, 84, Capt. Bur- 
dett, for Plymouth, and the Highflyer 
and Snipe cutters. 

March 11th. Arrived the Netley 

cutter from Plymouth. * * 

March 19th. Arrived the Speedy 

cutter from the Eastward. 

.March J 7th. Arrived the Eight- 


tiing steamer from Deptford, and sailed 
for Woolwich on the 19th. 

March 20th. JI is Majesty’s Ship 
Sapphire, (-apt. Hon. W. Wellesley, 
went out of narbouivto sail for Ber- 
muda, with Commissioner Usher and 
family. 

Plymouth.— Feb. 21st. The Kent, 
.76, Capt. S. Pym, went out of harbour. 

1 Feb. 22nd. Arrived the Orestes, 18, 
from Cork. 

March 2nd. Sailed the Meteor 
steamer, for Portsmouth. 

March 3rd. Sailed the Echo steamer 
for Falmouth. ' 

March 7th. II. M. S. Gannet, 18, 
Commandei* M. Sweney, put back to 
this port to make good some defects 
in her copper. 

March 8th. Arrived the Vigilant 
ketch from Portsmouth. 

March 11th. Arrived H. M. S. 
Druid, 4-6, Capt. G W. Hamilton, 
from Portsmouth. 

March 12th. Arrived H. M. S. 
Ganges, 84, Capt. George Burdett, from 
Portsmouth, with the Depot of the 3.5th 
regiment of Foot, and a detachment of 
the 23d Fusileers, which have landed, 
and are stationed in this garrison. 

March 18th. Sailed H.M. S. Kent, 
78, Capt. Samuel Pym, and Ganges, 84, 
Capt. George Burdett, for the Medi- 
terranean; H. M. S. Savage, 10, Com- 
mander Lord Russell, for Portsnftuth; 
the Arab, Amity, and Orestes trans- 

? orts, with the 87th regiment, Royal 
rish Fusileers, for the Mauritius. 
March 24th. Sailed H. ivl. S. Gan- 
nett, 18, Commander Sweney, for Ber- 
muda. The Exmouth, convict-ship, 
sailed for«New South Wales. 

March 25th. The Royalist, Tender 
to the Caledonia, arrived from Ports- 
mouth with the Marines lately belong- 
ing to the Thetis. 

Falmouth . — March 18th. Sailed His 
% Majesty's Ship North Star, Capt. Lord 
William Paget, for Bermuda. 

March 19th. Arrived His M&iesty’s 
steamer Carron, and His Majesty's 
kettfh Vigilant, from Plymouth, with 
part of the 73rd Regijnent. « 
Jjarcli 20th. Sailed H. >L steamer 
Carron, and H. M. ketch Vigilant, for 
Plymouth. 

Foreign . — Letters from Bermuda, 
announce the safe arrival there, of 
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}l, M. S. Racehorse, 18, in twenty- 
eight days from Plymouth, being 
nearly the whole of the time under 
water. 

• The Talbot sailed from the Cape of 
Good Hope for Mauritius, 12th Dec. 
The Satellite sailed from Madras on a 
cruise, the 10th of October. 

The Alligator, 28, Capt. YorkeJ 
sailed on the 8th of January for Can- 
dia and Smyrna ; the Rainbow, 28, 
Capt. Sir John Franklin, sailed (gi the 
21th of Jan. from Malta to join the 
Admiral; the Raleigh, *18, Commander 
Hawkins, sailed on the 2nd of Feb. from 
Malta for Tripoli and Tuais ; and the 
Wasp, 18, Commander B. Popham, 
on the same day for Genoa. 

The Jaseur was spoken with on the 
4th of Dec. off the east end of Mada- 
gascar ; the Rinaldo arrived at Hali- 
fax from Falmouth on the 5th of Feb. 
and sailed the 6th for Bermuda ; the 
Kangaroo arrived at Barbadoes from 
Antigua on the 30tli of Dec. ; the 
Firefly arrived at Barbadoes from Ja- 
maica on the 12tli of Jail.; the Ga- 
latea arrived at Barbadoes from Ply- 
mouth tUe 6th of Jan. and sailed for 
St. Vincent the 9th of Jan. ; the Win- 
chester and Hyacinth arrived at An- 
tigua, from Bermuda, Jan. 10. 

When the Druid left Rio, the Al- 
geria, 10, Cornmauder Martin, was 
in a small harbour under Cape Frio, 
watching the wreck of the Thetis, to 
prevent depredations on her stores 
and cargc* • The Lightning was also 
to proceed on the same service, as 
soon as a tank, which had been con- 
verted into a diving bell, ccpild be got 
ready; the Clio, 18, sailed lor the Pa- 
cific on the 1st of Jan. ; the Volage, 
28, was at Buenos Ayres. The English 
squadron in the Pacific consisted of the 
Seringapatam, at Valparaiso; the Tri- 
bune at San Bias. The Eden was 
coming from the Northward with* 
treasure, with which she would leave 
Valparaiso for England about the 1 st 


of .January ; and the Alert sloop-of- 
war was at the intermediate ports. * 

The Manly arrived at Nassau from 
Jamaica 26th of Jan. and remained 
with the Blossom, Nimble, Monkey, 
and Schrub. The Alligator and Ca- 
melion were at Smyrna on the 18th ; 
the Columbine, from St. Thomas, ar- 
rived at Barbadoes on the 18th; Kan- 
garoo on the 20th ; Winchester, Cham- 
pion, and Hyacinth, from Martinique, 
on the 21st of January. 

The Challenger arrived at Bombay 
from Surat, &c. 21st October. The 
Favourite arrived at Sierra* Leone 
from the Mediterranean, 16th Dec. ; 
and Etna from Portsmouth, 17th Dec. 
The Comet arrived at Sydnev from 
Penang and Swan River, 13th Oct. 

Changes in the Stations of 
Corps since our LAST.—Hth Dra- 
goon Guards from Edinburgh to Glas- 
gow ; * 5th Dragoon Guards from 
Brighton to Bath ; 2nd Dragoons from 
Wtirley to Brighton; 3rd Dragoons 
from York to*Leeds; * 10th Hussars 
from Leeds to Wigan ; 14th Light D&- 
goons from Coventry to Birmingham ; 
15th Hussars fpom Birmingham to 
Nottingham; 1st Battalion Grenadier 
Guards from the Tower to Westmin- 
ster ; 2nd ditto from Windsor to the 
King’s Mews ; 3rd ditto from West- 
minster to Knightsbridge ; 1st Batta- 
lion Coldstream Guards from Port- 
man Barracks to Windsor; 2nd Bat- 
talion ditto from Westminster to 
Portman-street Barracks; 2nd Batta- 
lion 3rd Foot Guards from Knights- 
bridge to the Tower; fl4th Foot at 
Bengal; 35th Foot Depot from Gos- 
port to Plymouth; 73rd Foot Dep6t 
from Topsham to Truro; 80th Foot 
from Cephalonia to Portsmouth ; 85th 
Foot Depot from Exeter to Devon- 
port. 

* Under orders for Ireland. 

Ordered home on arrival of 26th 
Foot from Madras. 
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ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

House op Commons, Feb. 25. 

Navy Estimates . — Sir J. Graham said, 
that the form in which these Estimates 
were to be submitted to the House had 
been materially changed ; but he could^ 
state, with perfect sincerity, that he, for 
one, would never have sanctioned such an 
alteration, had he not found it to be abso- 
lutely necessary. The late Treasurer of 
the Navy had brought in a bill last session 
for the future regulation of his depart- 
ment, providing that the Navy payments 
should thenceforward be distinct, and 
come each under its own specific head. 
When he came into office himself, he soon 
perceived that the provisions of such an 
act were highly salutary and expedient, as 
the system of applying the surplus gene- 
rally to the expenses of the Navy, under 
all the disadvantages of mixing two sepa- 
rate accounts, must be attended with 
much expense and inconvenience to .the 
country. He did not mean to say that 
thp practice of which he* complained was 
not one # of long standing, which had been 
sanctioned by ancient usage, but it was 
nevertheless obvious thqt it should be rec- 
tified without a moment's loss of time. 
Very soon after the Revolution, Lord 
Somers had brought in the well-known 
Appropriation Act, which enabled the 
Commons not only to decide upon the 
quantum of the supply, but also recognised 
their power of distributing each item of 
expense under its own proper head, in 
order that they might know exactly how 
the monies which they voted were to be 
applied. Hatsell, however, in 1795, had 
suggested that the payments to the Navy 
ought to be made an exception to this ge- 
neral rule, on account of the precarious 
nature of the foreign naval service, which 
made it difficult to calculate the precise 
amount to be appropriated to each de- 
partment. He therefore considered that 
a gross sum should be voted for three dif- 
ferent heads of the Navy service; but 
Hatsell’s objection was in 1708, disregard- 
ed by Earl Spencer, the then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, since which no variation 
had taken place in the practice as esta- 
blished. His predecessors generally had 
disregarded the provisions of the Appro- 
priation Act, so far as the navtl depart- 
ment .was concerned; but the time was 
arrived when they should regard the pro- 
visjonsof the Appropriation Act wifti re- 
spect to the Navy, as well as to all other 


departments of the public service. Al- 
though he was not disposed to bring a 
substantive charge against any one in par- 
ticular, he would state that the abuses 
which the habitual departure from the 
principle had originated, were deserving 
of the most serious attention of that 
House. In support of this assertion, it 
. would be only necessary to specify a very 
‘few items of the public expenditure which 
had already in consequence taken place, 
without having ever been brought under 
the notice of the Commons, although the 
surplus of the Vnonev voted had been osten- 
sibly intended fof other purposes. The Vic- 
tualling Board of Portsmouth was one of 
those great works which had been under- 
taken without the knowledge of the House, 
yet it had cost 155,554b ; nor had the 
proceeding been even once alluded to 
within those walls’, until the honourable 
Member for Portsmouth, some three 
years ago, inquired hftw the charges were 
to be defrayed, when he was told that the 
money accruing from the sale of some 
public buildings in the town, was intended 
to be appropriated to that purpose. There 
were other works begun and finished inf 
the same unconstitutional manner: lie 
alluded to the works at the Isle of As- 
cension. It was true the cost of these 
works was not very great, being under 
10,000/. ; but the principle was equally 
objectionable. The Estimate for works 
carried on at Woolwich was 184,465/. the 
works being a wall and basin, yet 
the sum actually expended was 325,008/., 
and the difference was made good without 
a vote or the sanction of Parliament, by a 
mode to which he should dirpqf the atten- 
tion of the Committee. The next work 
carried on in this w*ay was one at Leith, 
on which the Navy Board expended 7008/. 
not one sMlling of which was voted by 
Parliament. This occurred in 1829; and 
it might be in the recollection of honour- 
able members that he had himself, at the 
instance of the inhabitants of Leith, urged 
the consideration of the works on the at- 
tention of Government. He had done so, 
‘but he never for a moment contemplated 
the expenditure of a single penny not spe- 
cifically voted by that House for that dis- 
tinct purpose. The next item was that of 
a ship building at Bombay, to which 
26,140/. was appropriated last year with- 
out a vote of ttyit House — the sum being 
taken from the estimate for the dock- 
yards at that place. The vessel, a 74« 
would require 50,000/. to complete her. 
He had now to call the attention of the 
Committee to the practice of employing 
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tnort men in the Naval service than the sheet contemplated. He also meant to 
votes of Parliament sanctioned. Since clalsify, under distinct headings, the ex- 
1820, 1500 — in one year 3100 men — were penditure of the several sub-branches of 
employed in the Naval department, more each department, such as the* Army, the 
Jhan the Estimates sanctioned. In other Murines, transports, and the provisions 
words, since 1820, 1,243,100/. had been and means of conveyance of convicts. He 
paid for wages more than the vote of should feel himself obliged to submit a 
that House sanctioned. To make good large estimate for timber and other mate- 
this extraordinary additional expend^ rials for ships, docks, &c. in consequence 
tore of the wages of 1500 workmen, hi»* of the misappropriation in the four years 
predecessors in office had reduced the *of the sums voted for this, just now, very 
Estimates for timber and the materials important branch of our service. He 
for building ships, and for keeping our should have felt great satisfaction if he 
arsenals in such a state as that war should could have proposed a reduction, but these 
not take us at a disadvantageous surprise ; were not the times when short-sifted 
that is, the Estimates voted for these spe- economy should be encouraged in our ar- 
cific purposes were not entirely expended senals, and our other means of providing 
under these heads, and the difference be- for the maintenance of the honour and 
tween the sum actually expended, and safety of the country. He should, there- 
that voted, was appropriated to other fore, have to ask for a larger grant 
items, (that for the wages of the 1500 (810,000/.) under the head of timber and 
additional workmen, for example,) the materials for the ships, docks, Ac. than 
actual expenditure .under which exceeded the vote of last year ; and he should, be- 
the sums specified in the voted Estimate, sides, have to submit a specific estimate 
In four years the votes for timber and (80,000/.) for steam-engine machinery for 
building amounted to . • £3,705,000 steam-boats of war. Then, with respect 

While the actual expendi- 1 2 ^ to* the number of men to be employed, 

ture was but . J ’ ’ there would he an apparent increase of 

3000 ; lmt the increase would be only up- 
heaving a surplus of esti- 1 . 000 parent ; for though the last Estimate prd- 

mate oyer expenditure of j x ’ ' ’ p 08 ed that the ftyce to be employed till 
Then in the article of provisions, the voted the 1st of Januafy last should be 20,000 
estimate, as compared with the actual seamen and 9000 marines, the actual 
expenditure, stood thus : — jmmber employed was 21,500 of the for- 

Estimate for four years . £2,700,000 mer and 9500 of the latter. Now, when 

Expenditure for four years 1,895,000 he asked plainly for 32,000 seamen and 

10,000 marines, he should be only keep- 

Leaving a surplus of esti-l xqo 5 000 iu actual existence the force* nomj- 
mate over expenditure of J *' ‘ ’ nally contemplated in the former Esti- 

The annual surplus in these cases was mate; the contingencies of distance of 
appropria&d to other items, the expendi- voyages, say to Bombay, of ships, &c. 
ture of which exceeded the voted estimate, making this force of 32,000 seamen and 
and thus the general outlay under the 10,000 marines, only equal to the nominal 
head “ Nava! Department,” # was made to force of the apparently much less Esti- 
square one way or another as it came be- mate. The total Estimate of last year 
fore Parliament. Now was this the mode was 5,594,955/. ; that for this year would 
in which the public money should be ap- be 5,875,386/., being 280,430/. more than 
propriated ; or rather, was that the mode last year. In every case he came forward 
of appropriation which Parliament should and asked for the actual amount the Esti- 
sanction ? Under the Act of Parliament mate required. In this spirit he asked 
he felt himself bound to sever the expes- for 25,000/. for the line-of-battle ship now 
diture of the two branches, now included building at Bombay — for which 26,000/. 
under one head of Navy Estimates, into was last year appropriated without a vote 
the expenditure under the Navy Board of credit* He had stated that the grand 
and under the Victualling Board, ajid his Estimate of this year for the Naval ser- 
Ubble friend the Treasurer of the jNavy vice over that of last year would be 
had determined upon a still farther divi- 280,430/. He had now to show how the 
•ion in his department. * This severing of savings* which he proposed to effect in his 
the items under the two great heads of department would reduce that ^sum to 
the Victualling and Navy Departments, 114,4507. But before be proceeded to 
would be one great step towards the sim- state his savings, he begged leaW to re- 
plication which his proposed balance- mind the Committee, that a certain 
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cretionary confidence must be left in him 
as tp a full statement of the grounds bn 
which he felt it to be his duty to make 
the increase* he had just specified to the 
year's Estimate. The circumstances of 
the country at this moment would, he was 
convinced, suggest a reason for a qualified 
reserve as to certain points connected with 
this increase. * He was free to avow that 
he could not recommend any reduction of 
the Naval force of the country, such as 
under other circumstances, external and^ 
internal, he should have felt himself houna 
to effect. In the civil department, how- 
ever, he had effected reductions to a con- 
siderable extent. Of the ten Commis- 
sioners df the Victualling and Navy 
Boards, he proposed to abolish two com- 
missionerships of the Naval Board, at a 
salary of from 1000/. to 1500/. a year ; 
two of the Victualling Board, salary 1000/. 
a year; a draughtsman of the Navy, at 
350/.; and two clerkships at from 300/. 
to 500/. a year. Then, under the present 
arrangement, the salary of the Treasurer 
of the Navy was saved to the public, and 
arrangements were in progress for abolish- 
ing the duties of the Paymaster of Ma- 
rines, and transferring the duties to the 
Victualling and Navy Boards. In the 
different dock -yards al^o he was able to 
effect considerable redactions. He re- 
duced the number of civil officers in those 
yards by 56 ; and by this reduction, and 
after making due allowance in superan- 1 
nuations, would effect a clear saving to 
the public of 16,674/. 

The preseut charge was . £22,305 

The superannuation allowance 5,631 


Leaving a clear saving to the \ 
public of ... I £], ’’ C74 
He also meant to effect a saving of eight 
other offices, the salaries of which amount- 
ed to 3050/. but for which there should be 
no superannuation allowance. The mode 
in which he proposed to effect this saving, 
was to allow those who had a claim, a 
weekly or rather daily allowance, on the 
expiration of which should terminate also 
the claim to a superannuation allowance. 
In all, he effected a reduction in the civil 
department of his office to the extent of 
27,238/* He felt it would be impossible 
to refuse a superannuation allowance to 
an officer who had entered his office on 
an understanding that, under circum- 
stances, lie should be entitled to it. 
rule was to allow just claims ana length 
of service when the office was necessary ; 
and incases in which the offices were ^ su- 
perfluous, hi$ rule was to abolish the office, 


but to allow a fair superannuation allow- 
ance. He concluded with moving, that 
1,081,600/. he allowed His Majesty for 
the wages of 32,000 men, including 10,080 
marines, for the service of the current, 
year, at 2/. 12s. per man. 

Sir (I. Clerk said the Right Hon. Baro- 
net would soon find that his vaunted con- 
stitutional plan of classifying the several 
of the Naval expenditure under 
heads in which the actual expenditure 
should accurately correspond with the Es- 
timate^ as in other branches of the publie 
service, would, -owing to the peculiar na- 
ture of our Naval force, to the numerous 
contingencies and intricacies involved in 
it, which it w$s impossible to foresee or 
provide against, be wholly impracticable. 
Such was the opinion of llatsell and even 
of Mr. Fox. But the matter was not 
merely one of opinion. The plan had 
been tried in America, and failed ; and in 
the very last year, the Audi tor- General of 
Navy accounts in the United States stated, 
in lu 8 report to the Congress, that such 
was the nature of the service of the Navy, 
that it was actually impossible to have the 
accounts as unconfused and satisfactory in 
detail as the other branches of the service. 
Tlit» Right Hon. Baronet was in error 
also in supposing that his plan was in obe- 
dience to the Act of 1798, which regulated 
the Government dealings with the Bank 
of England, so far as making them the 
agents of paying the expense of public 
offices was concerned. Up to that Year, 
from the period of the Revolution, the ex- 
pense of the Navy department was defray- 
ed by a charge of 41 . per man ; this charge 
including the wages of seamen^ the cost of 
ships, and other items of expenditure ; 
hut that mode having led to an accumula- 
tion of Naval debt, Mr. Pitt, in 1790 , 
proposed the, plan which, under certain 
modifications, was in force till 1825. A 
change was certainly made then, but not 
such a one as the Right Hon. Baronet 
seemed to imagine, for in that very year 
the Estimates were voted as usual, ex- 
cepting that what was under one head or 
geos s sum, was divided into twenty or 
thirty separate items. The fact was, this 
was the only modification of which the 
mode was susceptible ; and when the Right 
Hon. j!3aronet spoke of his great remedial 
balance- sheet, with its wide margin, M 

let hin^ tell him jhat the admission of the 
wide margin arrangement -was a tacit ac- 
knowledgment that his plan was imprac- 
ticable in the sense which they were bound 
to believe he propounded it. When in 
office, he had made every arrangement to 
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idsure such a balance-sheet) but could not 
succeed to his wishes. And, indeed, all 
the credit which the Right Hon. Baronet 
took to himself for it, was due to Mr. 
Thomson, the Acqpuntant-General of the 
Navy, who again was indebted to the 
books of the Victualling Board. An ex- 
perimental essay towards such a classifica- 
tion of the items of the Navy expenditure- 
as the Right Hon. Baronet seemed to vaunt# 
himself upon, had been made in 11120, 
and was only abandoned on account of 
tine report of the proposed Committee of 
inquiry into the best mode, of managing 
the public accounts. W^th respect to the 
charges for misappropriation of the sums 
voted to the general uses o£all the Esti- 
mates, the Right Hon. Baronet had not 
stated the entire circumstances to the 
House. In the Portsmouth case lie had 
neglected, for example, to state that the 
two Victualling establishments which had 
existed in that plaje and at Wovil, had 
been consolidated into one at the latter 
place ; and that the sum received for the 
sale of the former had been, during Lord 
Goderich’s government, appropriated to 
the uses of the Navy — a circular having 
been issued, that the Naval Estimates of 
the coming year should not exceed those 
of the preceding. With regard to the 
works at Leith, which were sanctioned by 
Act of Parliament, he wished that the 
Government would suspend them till far- 
ther examination were made into their 
expediency and propriety. He had before 
takerDoccasion to object to their continu- 
ance, though he had stood up almost singly 
to make that objection, a But,” said the 
Right Hon. gentleman, “ you have ex- 
pended 70(fth* upon these works without 
coming to Parliament to ask for its sanc- 
tion,” If the Right Hon. Baronet would 
consult the papers in his oificg, he would 
find that the persons who were in posses- 
sion of certain wharfs at Leith, had con- 
sented to give them up to the docks at 
that place. The Admiralty, therefore, no 
longer required the navigation yards at 
Leith, and had determined to sell them, 
hut the premises were not yet sold, owing# 
to the depreciation of property at Leith. 
The 7000/. ought, therefore to be consi- 
dered merely as an advance to Govern- 
ments until the sale of the premises. The 
Right Hon. Baronet had said that tfyere 
had been expended on the works at Wool- 
wich 320,0001. and only fl 34, 000/. f had 
been voted. The excess was not so large, 
and it arose from causes which afforded 
a sufficient justification for it. It was 
only last summer that part of the wall 


at Woolwich had given way, and it 
wai? deemed necessary to proceed with the 
greatest rapidity in getting it built up 
above high water* mark, inasmuch as ft 
cost 50/. a week in pumping the wate* 
out, whilst the work was erecting below 
the level of the river. Now, if the Ad* 
miralty could provide for thi^ expense out 
of the aggregate accounts of the Estimates 
►voted for the Naval service of the year, 
they were justified in so doing. The ob- 
servations on the charge of 26, 000b for 
building a ship- of-the- line at Bombay, 
admitted of an easy answer. In 1820, 
40,000 was charged in the Estimate for 
the building of this line-of. battle ship j 
but in that year only 16,000b of the grant 
was expended, leaving 24,000/. in hand 
for completing the building, so that if he 
argued the point on the ground of the 
strict application of the sums voted in the 
Estimates to the purposes stated in the 
Estimate he should he able to make out a 
rase to satisfy the Right Hon. Baronet 
himself. He next defended the conduct 
of the Victualling Board, and contended 
that the Board would not have been jus- 
tified in asking* for less than 210,000b 
last year. When last year Government 
presented the Navy Estimates for* 32,000 
men, they fully expected that they could 
not have had occasion to employ more 
than 27,000 men for the marine service 
of the prevsent year. He then adverted to 
tfie singular circumstance of the House 
being called upon to vote an additional 
sum for the purchase of stores. Now, 
the money voted last year for this year’s 
purpose was still in the Exchequer; it 
had not been expended. The whole mo- 
ney issued from the Exchequer for the 
Naval service of the year was 280,000b 
less than the sum which the Parliament 
had voted. If the Right Hon. gentleman 
doubted the correctness of this statement, 
he would refer him to the Admiralty 
balance-sheet for last year. There was, 
therefore, now in the Exchequer a sur- 
plus of 200,000b destined for naval pur- 
poses, and as the Right Hon. Baronet 
now asked for 280,000b more than was 
voted last year, the Estimates this year 
exceeded the Estimates for the Navy last 
year by 560,000b The Right Hon. Ba- 
ronet had stated that he had saved some 
superannuations to the country by paying 
several 6f the individuals employed in the 
dockyard |, not by annual salaries, hut by 
daily wages. He supposed he was ciyrect 
in the law which he had laid down on that 
point f but if so, he should much wish to 
know h&w the Right Hon. Baronet would 
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like anybody to move that he should be 
paid, as First Lord of the Admiralty, not 
a salary of 5000/. a year, but daily wages 
Of W. 13s. 9 d. In that case the Right 
Hon. Baronet would, on his own prin- 
ciple, have no right on his retirement to 
the pension secured by Parliament to the 
holders of high and efficient offices* The 
Right Hon* Baronet stated, he had saved 
fifty-six offices in the dock-yards. He had 4 
looked through the Estimates, and could 
not find those savings out. Some reduc- 
tions might have been made in the salaries 
of clerks with 150/. a year, but he found 
that the salary of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty still remained at its old amount 
of 5OO0Z. a year. He recollected, the 
Right Hon. Baronet last year had said, 
that if there was one salary more than 
another which required reduction, it was 
the salary of the First Jx>rd of the Ad- 
miralty. “ What reason is there,” asked 
the Right lion, gentleman, “ that the 
father of my noble friend, the Member 
for Northamptonshire, should have re- 
ceived a salary of only 3000/. a year as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and tuat 
Lord Melville should noiy receive 5000/. 
a year as holder of the same office in a time 
of profound peace ?” He did expect that 
the Right Hon. Baronet would have 
felt it due to himself, to have begun any 
reductions which he might deem it expe- 
dient to make in his own department, by 
the reduction of his own salary. He like- 
wise found that they had reduced the sa- 
lary of the Secretary of the Admiralty 25 
per cent. But they had done more, they 
had reduced the dignity of the office. 
The Secretary to the Admiralty was not 
at present in Parliament, although that 
officer generally had held a seat there. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
stated, that whenever they found an office 
to be useless, they abolished it forthwith, 
and granted the holder a superannuation. 
On this principle they had acted in some 
cases, where the office was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the effective management of 
the public service, as in the instance of 
Mr. Tucker, the Surveyor of the Navy, 
who now received a superannuation of 
966/. a year. He censured the conduct 
of the present Administration for the 
mat mer in which they had reversed the 
economical arrangements which the late 
Government had made, with respect to 
the Commissioners at Bermuda and ^ Ja- 
maica* It happened, that in tne course 
of lait year, the Commissioner at Ber- 
muda wks obliged to resign his situation, 
and to return home, on account of ill. 


health. Instead of filling up his situa- 
tion, the late Government had ordered 
the Commissioner at Jamaica to repair to 
Bermuda, and to perform the duties of 
both offices. No sooner had the present 
Administration attained power, than they 
ordered the Commissioner at Jamaica to 
return to his old post, and appointed a 
new Commissioner to act at Bermuda; 
$nd this, too, was done by a Government 
which professed a wish to get rid of patron- 
age. He would not enter, upon d»is oc- 
casion, into the question which had been 
so often discpssed, as to whether the 
Treasurer of the, Navy was a sinecure or 
not. He thought it was not a sinecure, 
and would give a singular proof of it. It 
had been held by a Right Hon. gentle- 
man, now a member of His Majesty's 
Government, who thought it so much of 
a sinecure, that though he was a country- 
man of his own, which made it the more 
singular, he had not tfken the trouble to 
see whether the balance of public money 
charged against him was correct or not. 
At the time when the Right Hon. gen- 
tleman left office, a fraud was going on, 
and it so happened, that when Mr. V. 
Fitzgerald succeeded to the office, a defal- 
cation in one department of the office of 
no less a sum than 20,000/. 4 was dis- 
covered. Adverting to the reduction of 
two Commissioners, one a medical and the 
other a naval commissioner, which had 
been made in the Victualling Board, he 
condemned it in very strong tennis and 
asked what the Government woind do 
when they wanted to send a commissioner 
to the outports ? But though the present 
Administration had reduced these two 
officers, they had created a f»€?w office for 
themselves; an Accountant-General to 
the Board ; and thd Right lion. Baronet 
opposite had placed his own private secre- 
tary, who llad been Assistant-Secretary to 
the Cash Committee, in that office, over 
the head of all the old commissioners. 
Now, for an Administration which pro- 
fessed to discard patronage, this was in- 
deed most extraordinary behaviour. The 
honourable Member then proceeded to ob 
ject to the reduction of the 56 officers in 
the dock-yards. He had before told the 
Committee that he could not find out who 
the^e 56 officers were ; but he saw that 
among some parties ^ho had been dis- 
missed from those yards were some of the 
most!' scientific^ officers who belonged to 
them ; and this too at a time when the 
right honourable gentleman had put on 
his Estimates a charge of 60,000/. for 
the erection of machinery. He begged 
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th^ Right Hon. Baronet to go down to 
the dockyards himself, and to satisfy him- 
•olf by personal inspection of the import- 
ance of some of the offices which he had 
deduced. If he <?id that, he was certain 
that the Right Hon. Baronet would soon 
find out the necessity of replacing some of 
the officers he had removed. Now as to 
the amount of the Right Hon. Baronet^ 
Estimates, they had been told that it was* 
impossible to make an abstract of the pre- 
sent Estimates so as to compare it with 
those of last year. Now he had Ufccom- 
plished that impossibility.* Government 
had asked last year for 5?500,000/* for the 
service of the Navy : in the Estimates of 
the late Government, the abstract was at 
the beginning, but in the Right Hon. Ba- 
ronet’s abstract it was put in the middle, 
at page 25 of the Estimates. The amount 
in the present Estimate for the Naval 
head of the service was 4,657,000/. whilst 
last year it was 4,396,000/. The increase 
was 261,000/. With regard to the Vic- 
tualling Estimate, there was an increase 
of 19,000/. The grand total of the Esti- 
mates last year was 5,594,955 /. ; this year 
‘5,675,08 61 . ; making an increase of 
280,131/. 

Sir James Graham said that the Right 
Hon. Baronet had thought it necessary to 
allude to what he (Sir J. G.) had said 
while on the other side of the House, with 
regard to the salary of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and had asked him whe- 
ther^ still retained the same opinion. He 
had, therefore, to assure him that his opi- 
nion had undergone no alteration ; but as 
the salaries of all the ministerial officers 
were undeg ^he consideration of a Com- 
mittee, he considered that he was not the 
most proper person to fix the amount of 
his own salary. The main point upon 
which he had objected to thfc salary re- 
ceived by Lord Melville when First Lord 
was, that along with that salary the noble 
Lord held a valuable sinecure patent place 
in Scotland. The great principle for 
which he had contended on the other side 
of the House,— a principle from which he 
had not departed on this side of th«f 
House, — was, that when an individual 
held a sinecure office, and an office to 
which duties and a salary attached, the 
emoluments of such an individual olght 
to abate, like half pay; and that offi- 
cers who were in full pay ought not to 
hold civil situations with salaries. He 
had said, that while they deprived a poor 
officer of 170/. a year, they ought not to 
allow an officer, who had 6000/. a year as 
Secretary of State, to draw his full pay. 


Hew repeated now the opinion which he 
had given, namely, that it was not dedfent 
for Lord Melville to enjoy the sajaryof 
First Lord of the Admiralty in conjunc- 
tion with the emoluments of the sinecure 
office in Scotland. For the rest, then, the 
salary of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
was, with other salaries, under the consi- 
deration of a Committee, and whatever 
reduction that Committee might propose, 
he should most cheerfully accede to* The 
next objection was levelled against the 
arrangement which the Government had 
made with regard to the Treasurer of the 
Navy. His Right Hon. friend who fiUed 
that office was present, and would »be ready 
to give an account of this matter* Allow 
him, however, to observe, that the only 
question to decide upon was, whether the 
duties of that office were or were not effi- 
ciently discharged? If they were, the 
Government had saved tbb country by 
this arrangement 2000/. a year. The 
Right Hon. Baronet had said, that the 
Commissioner of Bermuda resigned in the 
course of the last summer, and that the 
late Government had appointed one gen- 
tleman to act as Commissioner for Ber- 
muda and Jamaica. Nowit did, so hap- 
pen that, when he accepted office only a 
few months ago, •there was both a Com- 
missioner of Bermuda and a Commis- 
sioner of J amaica. The Commissioner for 
Bermuda was* at home sick, and subse- 
quently resigned, but he had not resigned 
when he (Sir J. Graham) came into office. 
Then came the question of the manner in 
which he had filled up the office. Here 
again the Right Hon. Baronet had fallen 
into a very important misstatement, and 
said that he (Sir J. Graham) had superan- 
nuated the Commissioner for Jamaica. 
The fact was, that the Commissioner of 
Jamaica, who was a relative of a gallant 
officer opposite, had only been appointed 
two years, and was not entitled to any 
superannuation. He need hardly say, 
therefore, that that gentleman had not 
been superannuated. In making the ap- 
pointment which he had made, he had 
proceeded as he in his conscience believed 
lie ought to have proceeded. A gallant 
officer, whose wounds, and services, and 
years, entitled him to the notice of a Go- 
vernment, — he was sure that he need only 
mention the name of the gallant officer to 
wlmm he alluded, and the House would 
readily cJbncur in this observation— he 
meant Capt. Usher, —had been offered by 
him a frigate soon after he came into 
office. Capt. Usher, however, told hjm 
that he was unfit to go sea ; that he was 
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oppressed by his wounds, and that Jiis 
sufferings and constitution required ano- 
ther climate. Upon this representation, 
he ha<f thought that he was performing 
only an act of fairness and of justice to a 
gallant man, in appointing Capt. Usher, 
there being no charge for superannuation, 
to the post which Commissioner Inglis 
had resigned. Upon coming into office, 
lie had found two medical commissioners,, 
and considering that number just the most 
improper one, and finding that one <tf 
them was ready to resign, it had been 
thought proper not to fill up the vacancy 
which this resignation made. The Right 
lion. Baronet had asked, “ What will 
you do with one medical commissioner 
when you want to send to the outports ? M 
He would tell the Right Hon. Baronet. 
There were two surgeons and one physi- 
cian attached to Greenwich Hospital, and 
their sei'vices*would be available on any 
such occasion as that to which the Right 
Hon. Baronet had alluded. Now lie should 
be perfectly willing that the character of 
his administration of Naval afFairs should 
he judged of by the propriety or the im- 
propriety of that single circumstance with 
regard to the Victualling Board, which 
the Rigfit Hon. Baronet had so unjustly 
stigmatised. It did so„happen, that by 
the constitution of the Board, the deputy- 
chairman was chairman of accounts ; and, 
without meaning the slightest disrepect te 
Naval gentlemen, he must say, that if the 
gallant members of that profession were 
less fit for any one service than for ano- 
ther, that service was presiding over pub- 
lic accounts. The chairman was old, was 
entitled to superannuation, and it was 
thought desirable that he should retire. 
The gentleman to whose appointment the 
Right Hon. Baronet had alluded, had 
been secretary to the cash department of 
the Board. Now, when he came into 
office, he 'applied to two near relatives of 
his who were attached to public depart- 
ments, and telling them that he, without 
experience, had been called to an office of 
great importance, connected with which 
were very intricate accounts, — accounts 
which, from the reports of that House, he 
had reason to believe had been by no 
means well managed ; he entreated them 
to name to him some gentleman upon 
whom he could rely, promising them that 
he would appoint such gentleman his pri- 
vate secretary. His two relative concur- 
red in* naming the gentleman to whom 
the Right Hon, Baronet had alluded ; 
that gentleman, moreover, had heed fa- 
vourably mentioned in the report of the 


Commissioners for keeping the public ac- 
counts, and also in reports of Committees 
of that House. In making this appoint- 
ment, however, he had been misled. He 
had thought that the pfivate secretary of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty would be 
able, without inconvenience, to fill another 
place besides. How had he been led into 
/•his mistake ? It was because the private 
"Secretary of his predecessor had been a 
Commissioner of the Victualling Board, 
and had held some other places besides. 
However, he had soon found that to re- 
tain other places was altogether incom- 
patible with the office of private secretary 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty; and 
he had dismissed the gentleman, and 
placed him in a situation for which he 
knew he was competent; although by tak- 
ing this course lie entailed on himself 
much additional labour — and that, too, 
labour which lie feared that, from his in- 
experience, he might not discharge as effi- 
ciently as it ought to be. With respect to 
the contract with the inhabitants of Leith, 
he had pressed for the completion of that 
contract. True it was that he had consi- 
dered it to be one of the most improvident 
bargains that had ever been entered into ; 
but it had been entered into, and ought, 
in his opinion, to he completed. With 
regard to the Estimates which he had laid 
upon the table, he had admitted the other 
night that it was almost impossible to 
compare this Estimate, in the details, with 
the Estimates of former years ; bijj he 
had branched all the expenses, and he had 
made out a balance-sheet. If the House 
would insist upon the Estimates being 
drawn in this manner for tli£ future, the 
comparison would always he ready and 
easy, and not encumbered with the diffi- 
culties which attached to the comparison 
of former E timates. Allow him also to 
state, that this Estimate had not, like some 
Estimates, been framed in a private room, 
and carefully kept from the inspection of 
his colleagues, but that it had been sub- 
mitted to the whole Board ; that it had 
received their concurrence ; and that the 
changes which had taken place had been 
made by their advice and with their ap- 
probation. And here let him observe, 
with regard to some of the minor change# 
to wfich the Right Hon. Baronet had ob- 
jected, that the Board of Admiralty, which 
was now composed of naval officers, was at 
least as competent to judge of how many 
persons it was necessary to employ in 
dockyards and in other ways, as the Right 
Hon. Baronet could possibly be. But the 
Right Sion. Baronet had, he must say, 
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fuado a very feeble defence of what he 
(Bir J. Graham) had characterised as un- 
constitutional proceedings. 

Mr. P. Thomson agreed that the Trea- 
surer of the Na^y ought to exercise the 
strictest supervision over the accounts, 
and he was sorry to say, that from a neg- 
lect of that duty, much mischief had re- 
sulted. It was not necessary, however, 
in fact, that the Treasurer of the Navy 
should perform those immense duties to 
which the Right Hon. Baronet opposite 
had alluded. The minor duties had been 
discharged for many years jpast by a gen- 
tleman connected with the establishment, 
and they would continue to be performed 
by that gentleman. He felt quite compe- 
tent to discharge the duties* of Treasurer 
of the Navy in conjunction with those of 
the other office which lie held. Formerly 
the Treasurer of the Navy had not given 
that care and attention to the office which 
he ought to have done, consistently with 
the necessities of t fie public service. The 
office had, indeed, been looked upon for 
many years as a complete sinecure, as the 
duties were performed by the Paymaster 
of the Navy. Last year, when he and his 
friends, then on the other side of the 
House, contended that the office of Trea- 
surer of the Navy should he united with 
some othe'r office, and the office of Pay- 
master, by whom the duties were really 
performed should be retained, the late 
Government, ever anxiously desirous to 
preserve their Parliamentary patronage, 
dete«ilinined that the office of Paymaster, 
which was the efficient office, should be 
put an end to ; and that those duties 
which were really below such a situation 
as that of^Alroasurer of the Navy, should 
he performed by him alone. That was 
the arrangement which they determined 
upon, instead of conjoining jhe office of 
Treasurer of the Navy with some other 
office. In consequence of the change 
which had been thus made, there would 
be a saving, as he had already stated, to 
the public of 2000/. a year. 

Mr. F. Lewis should not, on this occa- 
sion, refer to the discussion which had^ 
taken place last year, but would at once 
come to the consideration of the footing 
upon which this office was at present 
placed. This office had been placed, in 
conjunction with another office, in^the 
hands of the Right Hon. gentleman op- 
opposite fMr. P. Thomson^, and he ^Mr. 
F. Lewis) would maintain that the duties 
of the other office which he held, that of 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
must necessarily occupy such a portion of 


his time and attention, as to abate his 
power of discharging the duties of ihe 
’ office of Treasurer of the Navy. He (lUr. 
Lewis) was persuaded, that the money 
which was intended for the Naval service 
should not he intrusted to the superin- 
tendence of any but a respectable indivi- 
dual of known character in that House, 
and who would be occasionally in his place 
i in that House to answer for his conduct, 
•He was of opinion, that if ever the House 
should he unwise enough to intrust the 
eftities of that situation to an individual 
of a lower class, many years would not 
elapse until they should have occasion to 
repent of such a proceeding. They were 
not at present in a situation wlfen much 
money passed through the office of Trea- 
surer of the Navy ; but they might be at 
war again, and if they were at war, they 
should never trust so important an office 
in the hands of a senior clerk in the 
Treasurer’s office, who, in point of fact, 
executed nine-tenths of the duties which 
were formerly performed by the Paymas- 
ter of the Navy. There were several im- 
portant questions which would come be- 
fore the office ? of the Treasurer of the 
Navy, and which would require very de- 
liberate investigation. * The diameter of 
that office should^ be above that of a 
chance clerk. * 

Mr. Hume said, if he rightly understood 
the Right Hon. Baronet opposite, it would 
jfppear that tliat House had been For years 
the dupes of Ilis Majesty’s Government, 
and that they had been completely led 
astray by them with regard to the appro- 
priation* of the public money. It would 
be impossible to find any justification for 
such conduct. It had been asserted,— ami 
that was one of the objections made 
against those Estimates, — that the labour- 
ers’ wages were included in the scientific 
department. Such was not the case. The 
total Estimate for thatdepartmenfcamount- 
ed to 20,270/. for the Royal Naval Col- 
lege, the School for Naval Architecture, 
the Royal Observatory, the Observatory 
at the Cape, chronometers, for rewards, 
experiments, and other expenses ; for ex- 
tra pay to His Majesty’s ship Chanticleer, 
employed in a scientific expedition, and 
for the hydrographical department ; and, 
with the exception of the wages of two 
labourers, one employed at the Royal Ob- 
servatory, and the other at the Obsorva- 
tor#,at the Cape, there were no labourers’ 
wages intruded in that department. With 
regard to the arrangement as to thd Vic- 
tualling Office, there had been an error 
committed. The abstract of part the fivst 
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appeared both in p. 28 and 23. Now it 
would have been sufficient to give it r ia 
p. where it was included in the grand- 
total, 614,668/. 11s. 6d., It was a mere 
error in the arrangement, and all the 
items were given under their separate 
and proper heads. It was only fair to 
say, that the Right Hon. Baronet had 
given them fcn arrangement which was 
perfectly satisfactory; at the same time, 
that he (Mr. Hume) did not mean to say 
that next year it might not be consider, 
ably improved. He could not, howevA*, 
approve of the substance of those Esti- 
mates. He could not approve of the sum 
total required. When they should come 
to the discussion of the separate items, lie 
should go more into detail as to the neces- 
sity of reduction. The amount expended 
on the Navy last year was, in round num- 
bers, 5,300,0301. and the Right Hon. Ba- 
ronet now called for Estimates which 
would leave the expenditure for the pre- 
sent year, in round numbers, at 5,800,000f. 
being an increase of 500,0004. beyond that 
of last year. Before he had heard the 
statement of the Right Hon. Baronetf he 
had had reason to expect that there would 
hacve been a reduction of 500,000/. if not 
of 1,000,000/. sterling in the Estimates of 
this year. The Right Hon. Baronet had 
certainly made a most important exposure 
to the House, — an exposure of a system of 
deception, — of money being voted for one 
species of works and being expended in 
another, which was contrary to every 
thing that was known of the constitution 
of this country. He (Mr. Hume) never 
supposed that millions of the public money 
had been year after year applied to pur- 
poses for which Parliament had never in- 
tended them. He was confident that if 
the House had been aware of such a prac- 
tice, it would never have permitted it. 
He (Mr. Hume) was determined, upon 
the next day they met, to move for the 
sums total which had been rendered for 
different years, in order to see how they 
corresponded with the sums which had 
been expended; and if they ascertain- 
ed that this systematic deception had 
been going on fox years, the men who had 
been guilty of it should not be allowed 
hereafter to' fill any public office in the 
state. It now appeared that 150,000/. of 
the public money had been expended upon 
the works at Portsmouth which had never 
been voted by Parliament for such ajgir- 
pose. Some years ago, he (Mfir. Hume) 
pUt a 4 question to the honourable Baronet 
below him (Sir G. Clerk), who wa^ then 
on the opposite side of the House, as to 


those works. The honourable Baronet 
might recollect that the auswer which he 
then gave was, that the sale of the old 
works would provide for the erection of 
the new. The same answer was given to 
the honourable Member for Reigate, and to 
the honourable Member for Portsmouth, 
who, in subsequent years, put questions to 
the honourable Baronet on this subject ; 
^hd yet he expended this money upon those 
works without any authority for doing so. 
No explanation could in any degree pal- 
liate or excuse such conduct. The in- 
stance' of Woolwich was quite as bad a 
one. ■ The amount of money voted in a 
certain number 'of years for the works 
there, it appeared, had bceu 184,000/. and 
the late Government went on expending 
325,000/. upon them. He wished to know 
for what period the expenditure had been 
made ? 

•Sir J. Graham replied, that it had been 
made during the last twelve ydars. 

Mr. Hume. — This fystematic deception 
then has been going on for twelve years. 
While such things were going on, the late 
Government was perfectly right to refuse 
to give to him (Mr. Hume) the committee 
which he had asked upon the works at 
Sheerness and the other dock-yards. They 
knew very well, that if he had once got his 
finger into this system of deception, he 
would not fail to get to the bottom of it. 
The late Government ought to stand as a 
condemned body on account of its conduct 
towards that House, treating it as it did 
with such slight and contempt, and toying 
to it, in fact, u We don’t care about you ; 
the money put into our hands we shall 
do as we please with.” These were not 
times when such matters wo iH be allow- 
ed to pass over without observation. If 
ever there was a question which should be 
treated with gravity, this was surely one ; 
and as far & the House of Commons was 
concerned, the exposure made that night 
was one of the most important discoveries 
that had ever been made. With regard 
to the Leith works, he had been a party 
to the recommending a loan to be given in 
e that instance of 300,000/. at 34 per cent, 
to be repaid by instalments, but he never 
meant that a shilling of that money should 
have been given by Government without 
their coming down to Parliament In the 
firsr instance to obtain authority to lend 
it. It now appeared, that siuoe the year 
182(1, Government had paid 1,243,000/. 
more in wages than had ever been voted 
by that House. How were the present 
Ministers prepared to deal with such a 
Government? He did not know what 
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nbmber of servants and labourers might 
have been employed, but it would be ne- 
cessary for them to go through all the 
Estimates up to that year, in order to 
^certain the fucti^ Would the honour- 
able Baronet (Sir George Clerk) say, that 
in such a system of accounts, where such 
deception could have been practised, there 
was the slightest check against the mal^ 
appropriation of any sum ? What he« 
thought still more serious regarded the 
misappropriation of public money in stores. 
There was no Board that required jnore 
investigation into its condjict than the 
Navy Board ; but the system of tfbards 
had been the ruin of the country, by taking 
away all individual responsibility. The 
whole proceeding was a question for the 
court of law, and the Attorney-General 
ought to proceed upon the facts as soon as 
the Committee had ascertained them, fie 
hoped that the House would not let ano- 
ther session pass without bringing the 
Navy Board to account. He would again 
assert, that upon the superannuation list 
there m\ght he a great saving, and that a 
million and a half might be saved upon 
the whole service. 

Sir B. Martin addressed the House at 
very considerable length , and was listened 
to with attention by the House, and parts 
of the gallant officer’s speech were received 
with cheers, but his speech was totally 
inaudible in the gallery. 

Sir Henry Parnell complained that the 
gallant officer’s notions of expenditure 
were'fifcotally contrary to the principles 
upon which the House ought to vote away 
the finances of the country. The Naval 
expenditure of France was voted so accu- 
rately in detoH, that no person could re- 
ceive any thing without pointing to the 
precise sum that had been voted for that 
purpose by the Chamber. He thought 
that the greatest praise was clue to Mr. 
Thomson, who had reduced the system of 
Naval accounts to one of double-entry. 
He had felt considerable disappointment 
at the amount of tile Naval Estimates. 
Considering what were the Naval ex- 
penses of other countries, he thought 
those of England to be extravagant, and 
that the House was called upon to vote 
too large a sum. 

Sir George Cockburn maintained that 
it h**d always been.the practice to consoler 
that the gross sum voted was applicable 
to all purposes indiscriminately in detail, 
provided the tot al amount of the vote was 
not exceeded. Unless a discretion were 
allowed to officers on foreign stations, it 
would be exceedingly difficult to keep ac- 


counts. The accounts of the station of 
St. Helena, which had been alluded to* in 
the course of the evening, were not of a 
nature to require the interference of that 
House, He thought the Right flon. 
Baronet quite right in keeping up the 
effective force of the Navy. 

Sir James Graham obsensed, that Mi- 
nisters were placed in a difficult situation, 
'•being obliged to bring forward heavy Es- 
timates at the same time, that they had 
entered upon office under strong pledges 
or economy. He was satisfied, however, 
that circumstances had justified His Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the course they 
Were adopting. # 

Mr. Hunt thought it his duty to say a 
few words, when he found it proposed to 
take five millions and a half out of the 
pockets of the people on account of the 
Navy alone. Such an immense expendi- 
ture could hardly be created without a 
vast deal of neglect, or it might be worse. 
A large sum was annually voted for tim- 
ber for the Royal Navy, and he hail been 
credibly informed that no contracts were 
entered into for the supply of that arti- 
cle— that there were no public biddings 
as with respect to other matters. He 
proceeded to say he had heard at* Ports- 
mouth that the Hoji. Capt. Grey was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Actwon 
three months before the vessel was launch- 
ed— it was alsc\ said that this was one of 
the last acts of the late Administration. 
He wished to know whether the state- 
ment was true? He deprecated the in- 
crease that had taken place in the Esti- 
mates, and observed that he might be 
thought culpable for not having token the 
sense of the House when such extravagant 
sums were proposed to be voted away. 
His only reason for abstaining from tak- 
ing such a course consisted in the plain 
fact, that Ministers had promised the 
country an effective reform in *the re- 
presentation, and he felt unwilling to 
embarrass them by opposition. 

Mr. Hume wished for a better classifi- 
cation of the 32,000 men employed in the 
• Navy and Marines, In order that the num- 
ber of officers and the various grides might 
be easily distinguished, as in the Army. 
He might as well, perhaps, give notice of 
his intention to-morrow to call for a spe- 
cification of such details. When the 
proper time arrived he should move a re- 
duction of # 7, 000f», 'proposed to be allowed 
to generals of Marines, such places being 
sinecures. 

Sir «J. Graham said, the required in- 
formation would be found in the specif?- 
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cation of the pay of the Navy. He trusted 
hie honourable friend would not divide 
the House on the vote for generals of 
Marines, •when he considered how slow 
was the promotion, and how few the re- 
wards in that corps. 

Sir B. Martin said, that public compe- 
tition (which existed with respect to all 
other articles supplied to the Navy) was 
only prevented in the case of timber, byr 
the impracticability of carrying the prin- 
ciple into effect. 

Mr. Hume observed that the men a fid 
money had never been voted together be- 
fore. He did not at that moment intend 
to object to the vote for 32,000 men, but 
when the resolution granting the money 
was proposed, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of objecting to the item which lie 
had mentioned. 

Sir J. Graham said he found, on ex- 
amination, tjiat his honourable friend’s 
observation, with respect to the separa- 
tion of the votes for numbers and pay, 
was correct, and in compliance with for- 
mer practice, he should first move a reso- 
lution as to the number to be employed. 
The question with respect to generals of 
Marines could come on when the money - 
vote was proposed. 

Mr. Hume asked whether Sir James 
Coekburn, who, it w& understood, had 
received a command in* the Marines, pre- 
viously belonged to that corps ? Had not 
the gallant individual been ’attached to the 
army? 

Sir J. Graham said, it was the inten- 
tion of Government to break up the esta- 
blishment of the Paymaster of Marines, 
and abolish the office altogether. The 
duties of Paymaster of Marines had been 
partly military and in part civil. He in- 
spected the corps and their clothing, this 
was a military duty ; with regard to the 
civil duties, one of which related to the 
contract** for clothing, (that would go to 
the Victualling Office,) and another being 
matter of account would be referred to 
the Navy Office. It was proposed to 
make the Treasurer of the Navy, who 
was paid as Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, Paymaster of the Marines, pro 
tempore , but without any salary. Cer- 
tainly Sir J. Coekburn had never be- 
longed to the Marines, but inasmuch as 
he had faithfully discharged the duties of 
Paymaster of the Marines, and as his 
office being abolished he mus^ hav^re- 
ceived a superannuation allowance if some 
other duty nad not been provided, it was 
thought right to make Sir J. Coekburn 
(whose efficiency could not be doubted) 
Inspector- General of Marines, in which 


capacity he would discharge the military 
functions of Paymaster, His Majesty be- 
ing pleased to restore him to hi* military 
rank as a Major-General. By this ar- 
rangement a considerate saving would b ( e 
effected. In making it he had acted solely 
with reference to the public service. 

Sir G. Coekburn put it to the Right 
Jlon. Baronet to say, whether he (Sir G. 
r Coekburn) had ever applied to Govern- 
ment on the subject of liis brother’s ap- 
pointment. 

Sir J. Graham said, Certainly not. 

Mr. flume. observed, that although he 
objected to the office, lie had no objection 
to the man. He did not care any thing 
at all about t^he man. If the office were 
necessary, some marine -officer should have 
been raised to it. If Sir J. Coekburn was 
one of the 32,000, he should move, that 
instead of 32,000 men to serve in His 
Majesty’s fleet, the number be reduced to 
31,000, including (not 10, 0(H), but) 0,000 
marines, (laughter) with a view to mark 
liis dissatisfaction at this attempt to create 
a new office. Mr. Hume having formally 
made his motion, 

Sir A. Grant (the Chairman,) asked 
whether the honourable Member would 
divide the House upon it ? 

Mr. Hume replied, “Certainly.” 

The gallery was about to he cleared, 
when «* 

Lord Ilotham rose, and said the ap- 
pointment in question appeared to him to 
convey an unjust and unnecessary stigma 
upon the Marines. It was on fiXiblie 
grounds he objected to the measure. 
The Marines were a corps which could 
not be too highly esteemed. 

Lord A 1 thorp said that appoint- 
ment had been made with a view to eco- 
nomy, in order to save the superannua- 
tion. It wps not, in fact, a new appoint- 
ment, but a substitution of one office lor 
another. If the honourable Member (Mr. 
Hume) chose to have the superannua- 
tion, — though he (Lord Althorp,) should 
be surprised at it,— find the House chose 
it, they must submit. 

* Mr. Hume said he would agree to the 
superannuation till the gallant officer was 
employed, in order to remove what was 
considered as a stigma upon the corps. 

Mr, K. Douglas objected to the trans- 
mutation which was proposed by the /Go- 
vernment. 

CAlonel Davies was of opinion that the 
proposed alteration would not be econo- 
mical. 

Sir James Graham briefly defended the 
alteration proposed by the Government. 
There were two officers between whom a 
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hhoioe was to be made ; one of them was 
seventy -four or seventy-five years of age, 
and he thought it much better to super- 
annuate the old man than the young one. 
Me denied that any stigma was cast upon 
the Marines by tfie proceeding which Go- 
vernment had proposed. 

After a few observations from Sir 
George Cockburn, Lord Hotliam, Colonel 
Sibthorp, and Mr. R. Gordon, the gallery, 
was cleared for a division, but none took 
place, and the proposition was agreed to, 
Mr. Hume giving notice that he would at 
a future stage of the business move for 
the reduction of 1,000/. which he under- 
stood was the sum that the proposed 
alteration would cost the country. 

February 

Report of Supply — Navy Estimates . — 

Mr. Hume was anxious to offer a few 
words upon a subject which had come un- 
der discussion on Friday, — the appoint- 
ment of Sir J. Cockburn as Inspector- 
General of Marines' He had understood 
Sir J. Graham to say, that the duties per- 
formed by that officer had been partly of 
‘a civil and partly of a military nature. 
The civil he whs not to keep, and the mi- 
litary duties he was now called upon to 
discharge, were to be effected by raising 
him to a high rank in the Army, and 
then giving him an office in the Marines. 
The office of Deputy- Adj u taut- General of 
Marines was one to which little or no du- 
ties attached, and the Inspector- General 
was a new office; but, besides this, he ob- 
jected# to the change, as giving an undue 
preference to an officer of the Army, and 
of casting some stigma on that most effi- 
cient corps — the Marines. He wished to 
know wliattinUitary duties this officer (Sir 
J. Cockburn) was to fte called upon to do, 
for he understood he had never attended 
any parades or military inspections. 

Sir J. Graham, after re-statFhg what he 
said on Friday on this subject, added, that 
though Sir J. Cockburn could not in strict- 
ness inspect the Marines, as he held only 
the rank of Major in the army, yet it was 
a fact -that he never visited any of the 
ports or depots without seeing the Marines # 
under arms. He had no knowledge of Sir 
J* Cockburn until" he came into office; 
when he was informed by his predecessor, 
that he was a most active and efficient 
officer, and that great confidence wa^l re- 
posed in him, and'great reliance placed on 
his returns as to the state <3f the Marines. 
When the duties of one office held by him 
were given up, lie thought it right to give 
him one in which he could he employed 
with equal advantage to the service ; and 
with this view, he superannuated the 
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officer who had held the office of Deputy* 
Adjutant-General, as lie feared that from 
his advanced age, he should not be aide to 
discharge with convenience to himself the 
additional duties which would fall on him. 
He was sorry that a misapprehension of 
any thing that fell from him on this sub- 
ject should have given paiu to the very 
excellent officer (Major-Gen. Campbell) 
* whose superannuation he had recommend- 
ed. He was not responsible for reports, 
hut it was in the recollection of the House, 
Whether lie had said any thing in any way 
calculated to wound the feelings of that 
officer. His honourable friend had said 
that this appointment of Sir J. Cockburn 
was a stigma upon the Marin*e corps. 
Nothing could be farther from hie mind 
than any such intention. He thought 
that making Sir J. Cockburn, now re- 
stored to his rank of Major-General, an 
Inspector- General of Marines, the diffi. 
culty would he got rid of by making the 
senior Colonel of Marines Deputy- Adju- 
tant -General. He was, however, open to 
the sense of the House on the subject. 

Exclusion of Warrant ( Naval ) Officers 
from Court. — INJ r. Hume wished to call 
the attention of the Right Hon, Baronet 
to a subject which had given great pain, 
and he would say offence, to a large body 
of meritorious officers in the Navy. He 
meant that regulation by which warrant 
officers in the Navy were not allowed to 
appear at His*Majesty’s levees. In this 
class were included surgeons, masters, and 
pursers ; hut he confined himself at pre- 
sent to the first-named. He had always 
been of opinion that it was of great im- 
portance to the Naval service to raise the 
character of surgeons employed in that 
branch of our national force. They were 
now a much superior body of men, in 
point of qualifications, to what they were 
formerly ; yet, let a man bp ever so well 
qualified as a doctor and surgeqp, he is 
now excluded from appearing at Court at 
levees. This he thought an extremely 
unfair distinction, for he thought they 
ought to be placed on terms of equality 
^ith surgeons in the Army. 

Sir J. Graham did not dispute the right 
of the House of Commons to discuss any 
subject it might think proper ; hut cer- 
tainly that which the honourable Member 
had now introduced was the l$at» in his 
opinion, which it ought to take up* It was 
on^ which properly belonged to the consi- 
deration Si the Lord Chamberlain. If it 
were the object to prevent levees ’from 
being too crowded, he did not know where 
the line could be better drawn, with Re- 
spect to the Navy, than between officers 
2 o 
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who held commissions and those who did 
not., He deprecated the use of the word 
stigma, as applying to any portion of the 
service, when nothing of the kind could 
be intended. 

Mr. Hume said there was an inconsist- 
ency in the regulation, for a man who 
was excluded one day as a naval surgeon, 
might, if his’ name were struck off, be 
presented at court, and a case of the kind 
had actually occurred. 

Sir J, Graham said, that in that case 
the party would have to send his card *a 
few days previously to the Lord Cham- 
berlain,’ and he would exercise his discre- 
tion with respect to his admission. 

Colonel Davies, referring to the pre- 
vious subject of discussion, deprecated the 
promotion of an officer of the Army over 
the heads of so many most deserving offi- 
cers of Marines. 

Lord Hotham regretted that the man- 
ner in which r tlie Right Hon. Baronet had 
treated the subject, was not calculated to 
remove the pain created by what he con- 
sidered an undue preference of one branch 
of the service to another. If the officer 
who was superannuated ^as now too old 
fov any increase to his duties, was it not 
too muah to say, in effect, that there was 
no other officer in the Marines qualified 
to fill his place ? It Was quite unfair to 
that most deserving corps that they should 
be deprived of the only office of distinction 
within their reach. No seC of men in the 
public service had been distinguished more 
than the Marines, and they ought not, 
after hard duty in every part of the world, 
to be deprived of their fair chance of pro 
motion. 

Naval Half-pay, — Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, — In reply to a question from Mr. 
R. Gordon, 

Sir J. Graham said, that the half-pay of 
the Navy and the half-pay of the Army 
were differently regulated. The latter 
was regulated by Act of Parliament, — the 
former was regulated by the King in 
Council, according to special circum- 
stances. He had thought it his duty to 
recommend that the four Naval officers at 
the Admiralty should have their half-pay. 
With respect to the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, it appeared that the salary of that 
officer was sufficient without the half-pay. 
With Respect to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, he thought that Naval officers call- 
ed upon to perform civil services, anjj to 
attend seven hours a day, werl deserving 
of the allowance made to them. 

Sir G. Cleric expressed" his satisfaction 
at the statement of the Right Hon ."Baro- 
net; If any public officers deserved an 


addition to their allowance, it was the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

Sir G. Warrender concurred in the 
opinion. 

Sir H. Hardinge also,, approved of the 
^measure. * 

The Hon, Capl. Grey , II. N. — Mr, 
Hunt inquired whether it was true that a 
gallant officer, Capt. Grey, had been ap- 
pointed to the Actawn several months be- 
fore that vessel was launched, and if so, 
whether it was customary to do so ? 

Sir J. Graham said that Capt. Grey had 
been appointed by Lord Melville, early in 
November, not by the present Adminis- 
tration ; the appointment was an act of 
private friendship to Lord.Grey, as well 
as a tribute to the superior merit of the 
young officer. The vessel had been built 
in the experimental yard, and the profes- 
sor had expressed a wish that Capt. Grey 
should have the command of her. He be» 
lieved it was not an unprecedented case to 
appoint an officer before the vessel was 
launched. 

Sir G. Coekburn said there had been 
many instances of it, and it was the means 
of getting the vessel ready for sea much 
sooner. 

March 14. 

Army Estimates . — Mr. C. W. Wynn, 
moved for 350,111/. to defray the charge 
for recruiting and other miscellaneous 
services. 

Colonel Davies complained of the pre- 
sent estimates exceeding those of last year 
by 250,000/. No man was mor^, pro- 
foundly ignorant of Army Estimates than 
the present Secretary-at-War. With two 
exceptions, none of His Majesty's Mi- 
nisters could tell whether a ft&lier should 
step out with his right or his left leg first. 

Lord George Lennox objected to the 
establishment at Maidstone, which ought 
to be remoied to Chatham. 

Sir H. Hardinge said the Riding Esta- 
blishment had been most useful. 

Mr. Wynn stated, that as he was about to 
vacate Ins office, the Government, lie sup- 
posed, could not do better than place Co- 
lonel Davies in his place. He had great 
doubt of the expediency of continuing the 
Riding Establishment on its present ex- 
tended scale ; the opinion of the General 
Comrnandirig-in-Chief was in favour of it. 

Mr. Hume thought the Estimates 
shmild be reduced 1,000,000/. sterling! 

Mr. Irving said that no man had done 
so much as Mr. Hume to depreciate the 
resources and faculties of this country to 
go to war in the eyes of foreign nations. 
He rejected the sordid economy of that 
honourable Member, which had only re- 
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lerence to pounds, shillings, and pence, in- 
stead of taking into account the great and 
leading interest of the country. 

Mr. Wynn next moved for 124,522/. 
Jbr the Staff. § 

Colonel Davies complained of the Staff 
Establishment in Canada. 

. Mr. Wynn acknowledged that deduc- 
tions might hereafter be made in that 
branch of the service. » 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that general offi- 
cers in Canada, were also civil governors 
of Provinces, which occasioned ttys ap- 
pearance of unnecessary expense. 

After some objections /rom Mr. Hume, 
the motion was put and carried ; also the 
sums for various other services. 

House of Lords. 

March 17. 

Military Discipline . — The Marquess of 
Londonderry called the attention of their 
Lordships to a matter affecting the privi- 
leges of the military authorities of the 
country. He wished to know from the 
noble Commander of the Forces, whether 
•a statement was true which had appeared in 
several of the public journals, to the effect 
that the Lord Chancellor had, on the day 
of the last drawing-room, forced his way, 
contrary to the express injunction of the 
military authorities, through the Horse 
Guards ? He need not dwell on the im- 
perative necessity of a strict observance 
of military rules, or on the bad conse- 
quences, even as an example, of the first 
law o'Acer of the Crown’s being permitted 
to force the King’s Guard contrary to mi- 
litary orders. He therefore wished to 
know from his noble and gallant friend, 
whether the^ng’s Guard had been forced 
at the Horse Guards on the last drawing- 
room day ? — whether an order prohibitive 
of the passage of carriages through the 
Horse Guards had not been issued that 
day ? — and whether the officer on £uard 
had been put under arrest for permitting 
the Lord Chancellor’s carriage to pass 
through contrary to that order ? or ex- 
plained his conduct, so as to show that no 
blame could be attached to those who act- 
ed under his command ? 

Lord Hill said, that in 1015, by the 
command of his late Majesty, an order 
was issued, forbidding, on the Queen’s 
birth- day drawing-room, the passage of 
any carriage into the park through^ the 
Horse Guards. That ordej had been re- 
peated by the officer in command at the 
Horse Guards on the last drawing-room, 
and directions as to its strict enforcement 
were given to the corporal and sentinels 


on duty there that day at the iron gates* 
en!rance from Whitehall. When *the 
carriage of the Lord Chancellor approach- 
ed for the purpose of passing through those 
gates, the corporal waved his hand to the 
' coachman, as a sign that he must not 
drive through ; but the coachman went 
on till the sentinel on duty caught one of 
the horses by the reins, and by that means 
prevented a farther entrance. The Iiord 
Chancellor feeling himself thus stopped 
iq his course, inquired the cause of the 
delay, and was told by the corporal that 
lie had orders not to permit any carriage 
to pass through that day, hut the Speaker 
of the House of Commons in ^is state 
carriage, and the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The Lord Chancellor said, “This must 
be a mistake; let me see the officer on 
guard.” The officer accordingly appear- 
ed, and explained the order, as stated by 
the corporal. a Oh, then J suppose 1 
must go back. Do you know who I am ?” 
replied the noble and learned Lord on the 
woolsack. The officer said he knew he 
was the Lord Chancellor, but that his 
ordftrs were not to admit any carriages 
other than the two just mentioned to pass 
through, and that his Lordship’s carriage 
must therefore turn back. He theft, waved 
his hand to the sentjnel who held the reins 
of one of the horses to let them go. The 
sentinel did so; but the coachman, mis- 
ttydng the resist of the conference, imme- 
diately gave his horses the whip, and was 
through the archway into the Park in a 
moment. He (Lord Hill) had inquired 
into the circumstances, and no blame 
whatsoever attached to the officer on 
guard, or his subalterns. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
whole transaction arose from a mistake, 
in the first instance, of himself, as to the 
rule in force at the Horse Guards on 
drawing-room days, and in the next of his 
coachman, as to the result of hi* expla- 
nation with the officer in command. 
Those who might have supposed that it 
arose from any foolish desire on his part 
to maintain the mere external dignity 
, of his office, fell into a great error. All 
lie could say was, that he had not, and 
could not have, the remotest intention of 
even questioning the regulations laid down 
by the military authorities on that or any 
other occasion, for that he knew too well 
the importance of strict military discipline 
to the ver\: existence of the civil govern- 
ment. (Hear.) He had only to t add 
that the conduct, of the commanding offi- 
cer ani of the soldiers on duty was most 
meritorious, and above all censure, ( Hear*; 

2 o 2 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


House of Commons. 

March 28. 

Army Estimates . — In a Committee of 
Supply, Mr. Wynn moved for the amount 
of the several items of Army expenditure; 
and they were agreed to with scarcely any 
opposition. Qn the vote for the out- 
pensioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham, 

Mr. Hunt observed, that pensioners in 
general were the idlest and rm>j>t dissolute 
class of persons in the entire country, and 
their lazy and immoral habits were ex- 
tremely attributable to their enjoying 
pensions, which superseded the necessity 
of industry. 

Sir H. Hardinge vindicated the charac- 
ter of pensioners from the animadversions 
of the honourable gentleman, who, as a 
professed friend to the poor, ought to have 
been the last man in the House to vitupe- 
rate them. 

March 25. 

Navy Estimates . — Sir James Graham 
moved the remainder of the Navy Esti- 
mates, and they were agreed to with 
scarcely any opposition. On the vote Tor 
thp salaries of officers and the contingent 
expense^ of the scientific department being 
put,— 


Mr. Warburton recommended that Go- 
vernment should fit out a few vessels 
laden with chronometers, which might 
circumnavigate the globe, in order to 
ascertain the exact longitude of all the<. 
leading ports, as our present inaccurate 
information on the subject had led to 
many shipwrecks. 

*3ir J. Graham said that the suggestion 
'fiad in a great measure been anticipated, 
as four surveyors had already been sent to 
different parts of the world on a mission 
of that nature. 

Misapplication of former Estimates . — 
Sir By am Martir. called upon the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to state whether 
he entertained an opinion that any person 
whatever belonging to the late Hoard of 
Admiralty, the Navy Board, the Victual- 
ling Board, or the Navy Pay Office, had 
applied a single farthing of the public 
money otherwise than to the public service. 

Sir J. Graham answered decidedly that 
lie believed no money had been so applied, 
but that sums voted for one service had 
been applied, without consent of Parlia- 
ment, to another purpose, which practice 
was open to great abuse; but be charged 
no individual with any thing like malver- 
sation. 


COMPARATIVE ABSTRACT OF THE NAVY ESTIMATES 
FOR TIIE YEARS 1830 AND 1831. 


EXPENSES. 

Admiralty 
Navy Pay Office 
Navy Office 
Dock-yard, Deptford 

— — Woolwich 

— — — Chatham 

— Shccrnesa 

■ »; Portsmouth 

Plymouth 

— Pem bioke 

Deal# Haul bowline Island, Leith, Cowes, and Cork . 
(The three last are not charged for this yea*.) 

Foreign Yards. 


1830. 

L' s. d . 
52,210 5 1 
32,033 J (i 
57,500 15 0 
8,040 15 0 
10,267 10 0 
21,831 17 0 
17,508 1 0 
31,141 13 2 
31,000 10 2 
0,804 14 0 
1,500 3 4 


Xtjj 

£ d. 
40,305 11 l 
31,523 0 8 
49,200 2 7 
ett 4,737 )0 0 
10,105 L0 0 
13,371 0 0 
12,101 0 0 
18,123 10 0 
17,754 0 0 
5,473 0 0 
521 0 0 


“ Gibraltar, Malta, Canada, Halifax, Newfoundland, Bermuda, Ami- 

gua, Jamaica, Sieri a Leone, Cape of Good Hope*and Tnncomalee 00,494 15 3 21,211 0 0 

(The charge for Sierra Leone is i'iO for Stationery ami Con- 
tingencies.) 

Wages to Artificers and Labourers employed in the Yards at home, and Wages to 
crews of Navy Transports, and Yard Craft, and for Teams of Horses . . . 400,000 0 0 

Ditto to Artificers and Labourers in Foreign Yards . ^ . , . 38,000 0 0 

Wagrit to Watchmen, Wardens, and Rounders . . . . . • 10,500 b 0 

Day Pay to inferior Officets, reduced from sallied Office**, and now transferred from 
the head of Hft Majesty’s Yards m korafe— Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, Sheer- 
Dces, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pembroke ...... 534,224 4 4 

(These consist of Assistant Timber Converters, Leading Mon,Foiemcn of Smiths, 

Roperaakere and Line-spinners, superior class of Shipwrights, Measurers, 

* Layer® in the Rope House, Superintendent of Wood and Metal Mills, and of 
Millwrights.) 
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Forman Yards continued. 

18 i 

Timber and Matcriafs (after deducting £69,000 for old stores in 



> r or the purchase ff Steam-engines .... 

Repairs and Improvements in the Dock yard, at home and 

al »oart 90,000 

Pilotage and other Contingencies ..... 7J1^000 

Hiierl Packets 27 870 

Ships Building at Bombay . . * , , 

Transport Establishment, and Freight of Naval* aVl Victualling 
Stoics . . . 

Naval Half- pay . . . . , . . 854,000 0 

I ensions and Superannuations • t • . . 128,036 17 

Bounty to Chaplains • ♦ • • . . . 1^550 0 

Greenwich Hospital • . , • . . , 270,000 0 

Superannuation, &c. of persons belonging to the Civil Esta- 
blishment ....... 174,584 9 

Charge for Transpoits, (for Trttips, Convicts, &c.) . 250,000 0 

Wages and Victuals for 34,000 men 

Victuvlmno Department. 


99,000 0 0 


1831 . 

£750,000 0 0 
60,000 0 0 

98.000 0 0 
60,500 0 0 
24,040 0 0 

25.000 0 0 

25,000 O 0 
782,000 ft 0 
260,028 5 8 
1,300 0 0 
249,200 0 0 

135,905 17 JO 
231,080 0 0 
1,684,100 0 0 


Victualling Ofhoe 38,207 10 0 30,0.50 0 0 

Victualling Yards at home and abroad, including Artificers and 

Lahonrei 61,038 5 0 71,173 6 0 

Naval Medical Establishment ..... 64,086 7 6 24 242 7 2 

Wages, Allowances, &c. of Officeis and Men belonging to Ships 

in Ordinary 105,831 0 4 100,721 0 0 

* New Works • 86,457 0 0 

Half pay to Medical Officers, Pm sera, Pensions to Medical Officers, Physicians’ 

Widows, Suigcons’ Widows, Purseis’ Widows, and Superannuations . . 157,507 10 0 

Provisions for Army Sei vice ........ 175j000 0 0 


, Suenutk; Branch. # # 

Naval College .......... 

School ot Naval Arrhitectuic ........ 

Royal Obseivatoiy ........... 

Obseivatory at the Cape ......... 

Nautical Almanack . ........ 

Chti^ometeia .......... 

Rewards, experiments, and otliei expenses on Scientific subjects . 

Extra pay to the Commando- of Chanticleer, employed on a Scientific expedition 
connected with ihe Pendulum ....... 

Hydiogra pineal Depaitment ........ 


1,756 0 0 
870 0 0 
3,319 0 0 
8,020 0 0 
800 0 0 
1,900 0 0 
1,000 0 0 

305 0 0 
0.746 0 0 


The Superannuations and Pensions tor 1830 amounted to £141,730 13s. 6d. Those ceased since 
1st Januaiy 1830, £5019 18s. 6d. The Superannuations granted since the 1st January 1830, are as 
follow: — Paymaster of the Widows’ Chanty, and three deiks in the Hoyal Marine Pay Office; two 
messengers and a keeper of ship hooks in the Navy Pay Office. From the Navy Office — one com- 
niiRMonciv one surveyor, thiee cleiks, one dranghtsin.in, and three messengers. The mastef attendant;, 
timber master, surgeon, amt porlci ot Deptfoid Dock yard. Timber and store receiver, clerk of 
the lopeyaid, two clerks, master bricklayer, master saihnaker, and master rigger of Woolwich 
Dock-yard. Master shipwught, timbci master, foui clerks, master bricklayer, master painter of 
Chatham I)ock-y aid. Timber mastci, master blacksmith, master bricklayer, master amlmaker, 
master painter of Sheemess Dock yard. Assistant master attendant, engineer and mechanist, 
draughtsman to him, assistant to master shipwright, secretary to commisrioner, seven clerks, master 
painter, master ot the metal mills, master millwnght of Portsmouth Dock-yard, Master shipwrights 
master attendant, timber master, ten clerks, master bricklayer, master painter, Plymouth Dock-yard. 
The master attendant of Kingston f Canada), commissioner’s clerk there, and also at Jamaica. Eight 
foremen, nine measmeis, eighteen cabin keepers, and 168 artificers at the different yards. The 
Superannuations, Pensions, &c. for 1830, i\i the Victualling Department, amounted to the sum of 
£31,820 5s. lOd. Those ceased since January 1830, £3110. The Superannuations granted since 
January 1830, arc as follow :*-Two con/hiissioners, *)ne clerk, at Deptford ; master brewer, two 
clerk?, at Portsmouth ; master* of a hoy, a foreman, one clerk, %t Plymouth ; dispenser and porter at 
Plymouth, and twenty-two artificers and labourers. * 
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S6e GENERAL ORDERS, 

GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, 
&c. 

• NAVY. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Admiralty-Office, 17th March, 1831. 

His Majesty lias been graciously pleased 
to rescind the Memorandum of the 2nd 
December last, and to direct that any 
naval officer, not being a commissioned 
officer, who may wish to attend llis Ma < 
jesty's Levees, shall be presented only by 
one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. George Elliot. 

THE ARMY. 

WARRANT FIXING THE HATES OF 

REG1MEN1AL HAY ANI) ALLOW- 
ANCES OF EVF.HY DESCRIPTION. 

To take effect from 1st Jan. 1831. 
William II. 

Whereas We have deemed it expedient 
to revise the Warrant of Our late Royal 
Brother, dated the 2oih August 1827, 
regulating Regimental Pay and Allow- 
ances : Our Will and Pleasure, therefore, 
is that from and after the date here- 
of, the Pay and Allowances of Officers, 
Non-commissioned Officers, Trumpeters, 
Drummers, Buglers, Artificers, and Pri- 
vate Men, and the Contingent Regimental 
Allowances in Our Regiments of Cavalry, 
and Infantry of the Line, -Royal Waggon 
Train, and Royal Staff Corps, shall be 
established and issued agreeably tn the 
Rates and Amounts, and under the re- 
strictions specified in the Regulations 
hereunto annexed : and that no deviation 
from these Regulations shall, on any ac- 
count, be permitted, unless Our special 
Sanction for such deviation be communi- 
cated through Our Secretary at War. 

Given at Our Court, at Brighton, this 
31st day of December 1830, in the 
Pifst Year of Our Reign. 

By llis Majesty’s Command, 

C. W. Williams Wynn. 

REGULATION?. 

Regimental Pay and Allowances. 

PAY. 

1 . The rates of daily pay of the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, trumpeters, 
drummers, artificers, and private men, in 
the regiments of dragoon guards, dra- 
goons, infantry of the line, waggon train, 
and staff corps, serving at hoihe, and the 
daily rates of pay of the officers of those 
regiments serving abroad, except in the 
Case specified in Article 5, shall fie those 
which are specified in the Schedule No. 1, 
hereunto annexed. 


CIRCULARS, &C. 

2. The daily pay of the non-commis- 
sioned officers, trurftpeters, drummers, 
artificers, and private* men, of the regi- 
ments of dragoon guards, dragoons, in- 
fantry of the line, waggon train, and staff 
corps, serving abroad, or on board ship 
proceeding to, or returning from, a foreign 
station, shall be issued at the rates speci- 
fied in Schedule No. 2. 

' 3. The pay of non-commissioned officers 

and soldiers stationed at Jamaica, shall be 
issued at the rates specified in the columns 
markod A of the Schedule No. 2. 

4. Private soldiers, when absent from 
their corps in consequence of being em- 
ployed abroad as servants to officers, and 
not receivi ^rations at the public expense, 
shall be subject to a deduction of fid. per i 
diem from thl rates of pay stated in Sche- 
dule No. 1. If soldiers so employed be 
supplied with rations at the public ex- 
pense, they shall receive pay at the same 
rates as other soldiers on the same station. 

5. Officers of regiments of infantry of 
the line proceeding to, or returning from 
India, or other stations, on hoard ships 
belonging to the East Indja Coinpany,^ 
and accommodated at the table of the* 
commander of the vessel, free of expense 
to themselves, shall be subject to the fol- 
lowing deductions from their daily pay, 
viz. : — 

Lieutenant-Colonel . D. M. 

Major . . , 1 11 

Captain . . .11 

Ditto, having higher rank 

by Brevet . . 3 f 1 

Lieutenant . . 1 Iff 

Ensign . . .17 

Adjutant • . , . 0 fi 

Quarter-Master i Iff 

fi. The pay of regimental officers mi 
foreign stations shall he subject to a de- 
duction for rations according to the pro- 
visions of the warrant dated 22nd July 
1830, and officers on board ship, and sup- 
plied with rations at the public expense, 
shall be subject to a stoppage of three- 
pence for each daily ration, except when 
doing duty on board convict ships, or 
when embarked on board freight ships. 

Soldiers while* on board ship proceeding 
to or from Ireland, or the islands in the 
Channel, or when going coastwise, shall 
be, subject to a stoppage of sixpence a day 
from the rates of pay ‘stated in Schedule 
No'. 1. if they are supplied with rations 
at the expense of Government, or of the 
East India Company, and are not serving 
as marines ; and they shall be subject to 
the same stoppage if proceeding by canal, 
and victualled at the public expense, un- 
der any contract entered into with the 
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proprietors of the vessels in which they 
are embarked. 

7* Soldiers serving on board ship as 
marines, shall receive the full rates of pay 
► specified in Schedule No. 1. 

fi. The noncommissioned officers, trum- 
peters, artificers, and private men of the 
regiments of dragoon guards, dragoons, 
waggon train, and staff corps, shall, be 
settled with weekly, and the non-corg- 
missioned officers, drummers, and private 
men of the regiments of infantry of the 
line, daily, for the residue of th^ir pay, 
after deducting the expense of their mes- 
sing, and washing, an^of articlesno clean 
their clothing and "appointments, the stop- 
page for necessaries authorized by the 
clothing warrants, and any other stop- 
pages to which they may have become 
liable under the sentence of a court- 
martial. 

The proportion of a soldier’s pay to be 
applied to his rqpss, shall not exceed the 


Men. Boys , 

From the 
dailyYates 
of pay 
stated in 
Schedule 
No. 2. 

12. The pay of soldiers confined in 
gaols abroad, shall be issued according to 
the following rules : — 

If the soldier be imprisoned under the 
sentence of a court-martial, or for debt, 
•so much of his pay, not exceeding six- 
pence a da) , shall be allowed and issued, 
as shall be required to provide him with 
wholesome and sufficient food. 

If the soldier be imprisoned upon a 
charge of a criminal offence, the like pro- 
portion of his pay shall be allowed during 
his confinement ; and if he be acquitted 
of the charge, he shall be accounted with 
for the residue of his pay upon rejoining 
his regiment ; but if he he convicted of 


In Jamaica 5|d.- -4Jd, 
On other l 3d . . _ 2d 
1 oreign Stations J 


sum of live shillings and a penny a week 
in the cavalry, and four shillings and 
seven pence a week in the infantry, in- 
cluding t]je charge for bread and meat at 
home, and for rations abroad, unless the 
soldier shall himself choose to appropriate 
a farther sum to this purpose. 

Soldiers shall be accounted with month- 
ly in the infantry, and every two months 
in the cavalry, for the weekly stoppage 
for necessaries directed by the clothing 
warrants to he made from their pay. ® 


the charge, he shall forfeit all right to 
such residue. 

If the soldier be imprisoned under con- 
viction of a criminal offence, he shall for- 
feit the whole of his pay during the period 
of his confinement under the sentence of 
the court : hut when he rejoins his regi- 
ment, he shall be completed in necessaries 
at the public en^ense, provided the charge 
does not exceed the amount of three pence 
a day for the period of his confinement* 


J). Advances of pay to soldiers on fur- 13. Soldiers at home, when in barracks 
hjtgh are to he issued under such regula- or in stationary quarters, shall be supplied 
lions and restrictions, as shall he pre- with bread and meat after the rate of 


scribed by the Secretary at W'ar T hut are 
not to exceed the under-mentioned rates, 
viz.— •• 

Serjeants . . Is. per diem. 

Other ranks . . fid. ditto. 

10. Soldiers enlisted fo? a limited pe- 

riod, and sent home from abroad in con- 
sequence of their period of service having 
expired, shall receive pay while on the 
passage home and until regularly dis- 
charged, and also an allow ance to enable 
them to proceed to the place of their en- 
listment. * 

11. Non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers, when in general or regimental hos- 
pitals, shall l»e subject to stoppages at the 
following daily rates, viz. — 

Men. Boys. 

• f Prom the *, 
| daily rates 

At Home. . • \ ; n 

, Schedule 
(No. 1. 


three-quarters of a pound of meat, and 
one pound of bread a day for each man, 
the cost thereof being paid by a stoppage 
not exceeding sixpence a day from the sol- 
dier’s pay; hut if the cost of the bread 
and meat shall exceed sixpence, the excess 
shall be charged against the public. 

Soldiers in South Britain, on a march 
and billeted on innkeepers, lhall be sup- 
plied by the innkeepers with one hot meal 
each day, such meal to consist of one 
pound and a quarter of meat, to be 
weighed previously to being dressed, one 
pound of bread, one pound of potatoes, or 
an equivalent of other vegetables, and two 
pints of small beer, with the necessary 
quantities of pepper, salt, and vinegar; 
for which the innkeeper shall receive the 
sum which may from time to time be 
fixed in that respect by the Mutiny Act, 
fthiclf sum shall be allowed in the regi- 
mental accounts in addition tq the sol- 
dier’s pay. 

*14. Forage shall be issued for the horset 
of officers of cavalry according to the 
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lowing proportions, provided the horses 
shall be effective and present with the re- 
giment ; and each officer shall be subject 
to a stoppage out of his daily pay, of 
eight pence halfpenny for every ration of 
hay, straw, and oats. 

Number of 
Horses. 

Field Officer; having a Regiment- 


al Commission as such . . 4 

Captain 3 

Subaltern 2 

Adjutant 3 ' 

Surgeon 2 

Assistant-Surgeon 1 

Veterinary Surgeon .... 2 

Paymaster 2 

Regimental Quarter-Master . 2 


The quantities of hay, straw, and oats, 
to he supplied as the daily ration to the 
horses of officers and men in barracks and 
quarters, shall he such as may from time 
to time be fixed by the Secretary-at-War. 

ADDITIONAL PAY. 

15. Every corporal or private soldier 
who shall have actually served in the 
cavalry seventeen years, or in the infantry 
fourteen years, shall be entitled to receive 
an addition of twopence a day. to the rate 
of pay specified for his r&ik in the Sche- 
dules annexed. 

16. Every corporal and private soldier 
who enlisted into our army* before the ' 
25th Jan, 1823, shall, after having served 
ten years in the cavalry, or seven years in 
the infantry, be entitled to receive an 
addition of one penny a day to the rate of 
pay specified for his rank in the Schedules 
annexed. 

17. These rates of additional pay shall 
be subject to the rules prescribed by the 
regulations annexed to the Pension War- 
rant, dated 14th Nov. 1829, and to such 
other regulations as shall be issued by the 
Secretary- at- War. 

allowances to officers. 

The following regimental allowances 
shall be granted to the officers of the re- 
giments of cavalry and infantry of the 
line, waggon train, and staff corps ; — 

18. ' To the colonel, senior effective 
lieutenant-colonel, and senior major in 

• the regiments of regular cavalry, and re- 
giments or battalions of infantry of the 
Sne, excepting West India regiments/ 
twenty pounds per annum in lieu of non- 
effectiveS. 

19. To the officer commanding ard 
paying a troop or company a contingent 


allowance, according to the following 
scale, as an indemnification for the ex- 
pense of repairing arms, and of burials, 
and for losses incurred by him in conse- 
quence of the death or desertion of men : — 

DRAGOON GUARDS, DRAGOONS, AND 
WAGGON TRAIN. 

4 At Home . Per Ami. 

When the number of privatei per 
troop on the establishment, 
does not exceed 49 . . . £ 80 

islrom 50 to 69 . . 40 

70 and upwards ... 50 

Abrodd . 

When the nunfoer of privates per 
troop on the establishment is 
from 50 to 59 ... 50 

60 to 69 . ... 60 

70 to 79 ... 70 

g() to 89 . , , .80 

90 to 99 90 

100 and upwards . . .100 

INFANTRY OF THE LINE, AND STAFF 
CORPS, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

When the number of privates per 
company on the establishment 
is 50 or under . . £18 6 0 

from 51 to 75 . . 27 7 6 

— 76 and upwards . 36 10 0 

But the officer commanding a troop or 
company is not liable to detray the ex- 
pense of a soldier’s funeral, unless the 
effects of the soldier are insufficient tor 
the purpose ; and in no case is the cost of 
such funeral to exceed 1/. 15s, whether 
the same he defrayed by the officer, or 
out of the soldier’s effects. 

20. To the officer actually in command 
of a regiment or battalion of infantry of 
the line, or commanding the reserve com- 
panies of a regiment of which the service 
companies are abroad, an allowance of 
three shillings per day as command 
money, in addition to his other regimen- 
tal pay and allowances. This allowance 
is, however, not to be received by officers 
on, board ships belonging to the East India 
Company, if accommodated at the cap- 
tain’s table, free from expense to them- 
selves. 

21. Five shillings a day to officers on a 
march with troops in the United King- 
dom, under a route issued bv competent 
authority, provided they shall so march 
not less than ten miles in a day. 

22. An allowance in lieu 01 forage for 
one horse to each lieutenant-colonel, ma- 
jor, adjutant, and surgeon of regiments 
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or battalions of infantry of the line at 
home, daring such period as they shall 
respectively have a horse at head-quarters, 
ready for public service. 

• This allowance « to he fixed half-yearly 
by the Secretary -at- War, with reference 
to tlie price of forage ; but the allowance 
to the surgeon shall be 8£d. a day less 
than tho allowance to the other officers, 
so much of the Surgeon’s pay having been# 
specially given towards defraying the ex- 
pense of keeping a horse. 

23. An allowance of 5s. a day* to a 
regimental paymaster, who,i8 absent with 
leave from his corps 09 account bi ill- 
health, while his corps is on foreign ser- 
vice, and who is required tp remunerate 
the officer doing duty in his absence ; pro- 
vided the period of such absence does not 
exceed twelve months ; and provided the 
paymaster produce a certificate from the 
commanding officer of the regiment, and 
senior medical officer on the station, that 
his health is such that he cannot continue 
personally to discharge liis duty, and that 
change of climate is absolutely necessary 

* for the re* establishment of liis health. 

24. To a regimental paymaster for the 
expense of postage and stationery : — 

Dragoon Guards and Dragoons. 

Per annum. 

At Home . . . £35 

Abroad ... 20 

Infantry of the Line . 

A? Home .... 30 

Abroad ... 20 

To the acting paymaster of the 
reserve companies of a regiment, 
of which tile service companies 
are abroad . . . .15 

25. Officers of cavalry and infantry 
shall be re-imbursed the t£xes paid on 
the horses kept by them for the public 
service, not exceeding the regulated num- 
ber : but in case the rate of tax is in- 
creased, in consequence of an officer keep- 
ing a greater number of horses than he is 
required by the regulations to keep for the 
public service, such increase shall not tte 
allowed to the officer. 

20. An allowance of 6d. a mile to vete- 
rinary surgeons for every mile above forty 
tfyey may be obliged to travel in one day, 
on the duty of Visiting out-posts. 

27. The actual expens® of lodgings, not 
exceeding the under-mentioned rates, 
shall be allowed to officers in any part of 
the United Kingdom, who, when their 
regiments are in barracks, cannot be pro- 
vided with barrack accommodation, and 


to officers in Great Britain who cannot be 
provided with billets, and whose lodging 
is not otherwise paid for at the public 
expense, provided such officers are on duty 
in a situation whiqh gives them a claim 
to lodgings at the public charge : — 

Pa. nraalr 

Field-officer . .. 10s. 6d.’ 

Captain . , 8 0 

9 Subaltern . . .60 

28. Officers in quarters in Ireland, at 
pihces were fuel and candles cannot be 
supplied in kind by the Ordnance De- 
partment, shall receive allowances in lieu 
thereof, agreeably to the Schedule 8, 
hereunto annexed. • 

28. In regiments trained as rifle men, 
or having companies so trained, an allow- 
ance of fifteen shillings for each effective 
rifle shall be made to the captains or offi- 
cers commanding the companies ; but 
when this allowance is charged, the usual 
contingent allowance granted for the com- 
pany shall be deducted therefrom. 

$ ALLOWANCES TO MEN. 

The allowances to the non-commission- 
ed officers and soldiers of the regiment* of 
cavalry and infantry of the line., waggon 
train, and staff corps, when serving at 
home, shall he as follows : — 

38. A daily allowance in South Britain 
of marching money, of three-pence in the 
Bifantry, and* one penny in the cavalry, 
in addition to the sum which may from 
time to time be- fixed by the Mutiny Act, 
as the ;< |)ayment to the innkeeper for the 
hot meal which he is required to furnish 
to the soldier. 

To men in Scotland on a march of not 
less than ten miles, th$ee- pence a day in 
the cavalry, and five-pence a day in the 
infantry. 

To men in Ireland on a march of not 
less than ten miles, three-pence a day in 
the cavalry, and four-pence a day in the 
infantry. 

31. One penny a day beer money to 
men in all situations, except in prison, in 
military confinement, on board ship, or 
when on pass or furlough. 

32. One halfpenny a day to men in 
Great Britain, when in stationary quar- 
ters, and not dieted as soldiers on a march; 
which allowance is in England to be paid 
to the innkeeper upon whom the soldier 
is billeted, and in Scotland to the soldier 
h*rrtself.* 

33. One penny a day lodging mqney to 
men whose corps is in quarters, but who 
are •permitted, as an indulgence, to find 
their own lodgings. 
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34. To men who are discharged upon 
reduction, upon expiration of a period of 
service, of in consequence of disability, or 
of obtaining a free discharge under the 
46th article of the regulations annexed to 
the warrant of the 14th November 1829; 
an allowance to enable them to proceed to 
the places of their enlistment or enrol- 
ment, at such rates, and under such pro- 
visions as may, from time to time, be * 
fixed by the Secretary at War in then' 
behalf. 

35. For men quartered on the inha- 
bitants in Scotland an allowance which is 
to be paid to the inhabitants, of one penny 
adpy. 

3(5. For men quartered on the inha- 
bitants in Ireland, and not on a march, 
an allowance, which is to be paid to the 
inhabitants, as follows : — 

IN DUBLIN. 

For each aerjeant, one shilling and a 
penny per week. 

For each corporal and private, six-pence 
halfpenny per week. 

IN THE COUNTRY. 

For each serjeant, one shilling per week, 
i’or each corporal and private, sixpence 
per* week. 

37- For men quartered on the inha- 
bitants in Ireland, at places where fuel 
and candles cannot be supplied in kind by 
the barrack department, allowances in lieu 
of fuel and candles agreeably to the Sche- 
dule, No. 3, hereunto annexed. 

regimental contingencies. 

The contingent allowances in the regi- 
ments of cavalry and infantry of the line, 
waggon train, and staff corps, shall be as 
follows # 

Per Ann. 

38. Dragoon guards and dra- 
goons at home, for postage and 
stationery ' . . . . £50 

Regiments or battalions of in- 
fantry of the line at home, for 
postage and stationery, and for 
the hire of guard and store room 60 
For the reserve companies of a 
regiment, of which the service 
companies are abroad . . 30 

Cavalry abroad, for postage 
and stationery ... 12 

Infantry abroad at all stations 
except at the Cape ... 20 

Infantry at the Cape. . , 15 * 

38. In aid of the expense of" 
tjie ufess in regiments at home, 
and also in reserve companies, ' «• 

when the service companies are 


abroad, in which a mess is ac- 
tually established, for each troop 
or company, per annum . . 25 

40. When a regiment or the reserve 
companies of a regiment are in stationary 
quarters in Great Britain or Ireland, for 
a period exceeding one week, the actual 
hire of a room for the officers’ mess room 
not exceeding two guineas a week; and 
also a commuted allowance for coals and 
candles for the room, at the rate of nine 
shillings a week from the 1st September, 
to the 30th April, and at the rate of six 
shillings a week, from the 1st May, to the 
31st August. 

41. In aid of the expense of 

the mess in regiments in the 
West Indies generally (includ- 
ing Demerara, Berbice, Esse- 
quibo, and Honduras, on the 
Continent of America,) and like- 
wise on the Western Coast of 
Africa, provided a mess be actu- 
ally established, for each com- 
pany • . perannum £25 

42. In aid of the expense of 
the regimental school, when pne 

is actually established, per ami. £10 

In aid of the expense of the 
school of the reserve companies, 
when the service companies are 
abroad . . per annum £5 

43. An allowance in regiments 
of dragoon guards aud dragoons, 
for each troop, according to the 
following scale, for the use of the 
riding-master and rough riders, «* 
and to defray the immediate ex- 
pense of instructing the men and 
breaking the horses, when the 
number of privates per ttoftp 
borne on the establishment is 

under forty . perannum £18 Is. 

Forty, and upwards per anti. 23 6 

44. A commuted allowance for carriage 
of baggage for regiments on a march in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


V 


CAVALRY. 


Allowance 
per mile. 
5 . d. 


For each troop . . .16 

For three or four field officers 
preset, or for their baggage ac- 
tually conveyed ♦ . , 1 |) 

For two field officers, ditto * 0 8 

For one field officer, ditto . 0 6 

For the adjutant, paymaster, 
surgeon, veterinary surgeon, as- 
sistant surgeon, regimental quar- 
ter-master, and armourer, in all 2 4 
For the saddler's apparatus, 
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aiul for spare regimental stores, s. d. 
and appointments . * .10 

INFANTRY. 

0 For each comply ; .10 

For three or four field officers 
present, or for their baggage ac- 
tually conveyed . . .10 

For two field officers, ditto .09, 
For one field officer, ditto . 0 0 

For the adjutant, paymaster, 
surgeon, assistant-surgeon, quar- 
ter-master, and armourer, in all 2, 0 
For detachments of cavalry and 
infantry, moving with abortion * 
of the company’s baggage, 

Captain’s detachment . . \ 0 

Detachment, with two Riibal- 

terns 0 9 

Ditto, with one subaltern . 0 6 

For a regimental staff officer 
accompanying a detachment . 0 6 

The charges for, the carriage of bag- 
gage of reserve companies may be made 
at these rates with the exception of the 
staff, for which only Is. fid. a mile shall 
* be allowed. 

The same rates of allowance according 
to the direct line of march, shall be grant- 
ed whenever the baggage may be convey- 
ed by watqr, but they shall not be granted 
in cases where the heavy baggage of corps 
is not actually removed, nor to corps of 
which the effectives present shall not 
amount to two officers and thirty rank 
and file per troop or company ; in such 
casesf only the actual and necessary ex- 
pense, or such proportion thereof, as to 
the Secretary-at-War may appear proper, 
shall be admitted as a charge against the 
public. • • 

When a detachment is moving with- 
out stores, the hire of a cart of the small- 
est description shall be allowed, if it *be 
necessarily employed for conveying the 
officer's baggage. 

45. For farriery, in cavalry at home, 
Id. a day ; and abroad, Jd. a day ; for 
each effective troop horse. 

46. For fuel and candles for guards, at 
places in Ireland where those articles, 
cannot be supplied in kind by the Ord- 
nance department, an allowance for each 
guard mounted, agreeably to the Sche- 
dule No* 3, hereunto annexed. 

PURCHASE OF TROOP HORSES. 

The charges to be made against the 
public for troop horses recruited, shall be 
as follows : — 

47. The actual price paid to the dealer, 


not exceeding 261. 6s. for the purchase of 
each horse delivered at the head-quarters 
of the regiment, and approved by the 
commanding officer. * 

48. An allowance to the dealer of 2s. 6d. 
for every complete eighteen miles, after 
the first eighteen miles, which each horse 
shall have marched on th$ direct road 
from the place where it was inspected by 
’the officer, to the head-quarters of the 
Regiment. 

,49. An allowance of travelling ex- 
penses to the officer sent from the regi- 
ment, for the purpose of inspecting and 
purchasing horses, at the rate of Is. fid, 
a mile, both going to and returnyig fffhu 
the place to which he shall have been or- 
deied on this duty; if the number of 
approved horses procured by him and 
brought to the regiment at one time, 
amount to ten. But the charge for tra- 
velling expenses is, under* no circum- 
stances, to exceed the average of 1/. for 
each horse purchased by the officer in the 
course of the year. 

^ALLOWANCES TO REGIMENTAL 

^VGENTS. ♦ 

The following allowances shall l»e 
granted for agency, and for postage and 
stationery. / 

CAVALRY. 

,50. A yearly allowance of three half- 
pence in the pound, or 12s. fid. per cent, 
upon the aggregate amount of the actual 
daily pay, and daily and animal allow- 
ances (exclusive of the off-reckonings,) 
borne upon the establishment of the re- 
giment, as shown by the* Army .Estimates, 
A daily allowance of one shilling per 
troop, if the regimental establishment 
shall consist of 600 rank and file or up- 
wards, and of eleven-pence per troop if 
below that establishment. 

* . ‘ 

INFANTRY. 

51. A yearly allowance of three half- 
pence in the pound, or 12s. fid. per cent, 
upon the aggregate amount of the actual 
daily pay, and daily and annual allow- 
ances (exclusive of the off-reckonings,} 
borne upon the establishment of the re- 
giment, as shown by the Army Estimates# 

A daily allowance of sixpence for each 
company borne upon the establishment of 
the regiment. * 

FOIl ^CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. 

52. An annual allowance for 
postage and stationery, for each re- f 
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gitnent of Dragoon Guards, Dra- Companies of a regiment of Infan- 

gopns, and Infantry of the Line, r try, of which the Service Compa- 
of . , . . £10 0 nies are abroad, of . • £5 0 

An annual allowance for postage By Ilis Majesty’s command, 

and stationery for the Reserve C. W. Wihliams Wykn. , t 


SCHEDULE No. 1. 


RATES OF DAILY FAY 

OF OFFICERS. 



i 

«> 

Dragoon 
Guards 
* and 
Dragoons. 

Waggon 

Tiain. 

Infantryol 
the Line. 

Staff 

Corps. 

* 1 - - — 

n 

£ s. d. 

' £ s. d. 

£ 8.d. 

£ s. d. 

Colonel ...... 

1 12 10 


12 6 

• • 

Ditto, in lieu of one Hautbois for each Tioop borne 





on the Establishment .... 

0 1 6 

. 

. * 


Ditto, in lien of one W arrant Man for each Tioop 

0 12 

. 



Ditto, in lien of two Warrant Men for each Company 


. 

0 1 0 


Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 


1 12 10 

. 


Lientenant-Coloncl ..... 

1 3 0 

. 

0 17 0 


Major ...... 

0 10 3 


0 16 0 


Captain ...... 

0 14 7 

0 12 6 

0 11 7 

0 15 8 

Ditto, having higher Rank by Brevet . 


0 14 6 

0 13 7 


Lieutenant . . . . 

0 0 0 

0 8 6 

» # c. 

0 0 0 

Ditto after*7 years* Service a Lieutenant ; or after 





r - 5 Years such Service, if the Officer was present 





as a. Subaltern at the Battle of Waterloo 


0 0 6 

0 7 6 

. 

Ditto after 5 Years* Seivice as a Lieutenant, if the 





Officer was present a£a Subaltern at the Battle 





ot Waterloo, but not otherwise 

0 10 0 



0 10 0 

Cornet ...... 

0 8 0 




Ensign . . .... . n . 

. . 1 


0 5 3 


Paymaster ...... 

0 15 0 


0 15 0 


Ditto, after 20 Years’ Service in that Rank 

10 0 


1 0 0 


Adjutant and Paymaster . . . 


0 10 0 

. . 

oLo 

Adjutant ...... 

0 10 0 


0 8 6 


Surgeon ...... 

0 13 0 


0 13 0 


Ditto after 10 Years* Service on Full Pay in ♦he 





Army, in a Medical Capacity . 

0 15 0 


0 15 0l] 


Ditto after 20 Years .... 

0 10 0 


0 10 0 


Ditto after 25 Years .... 

1 2 0 


12 0 


Assistant-Surgeon 

0 8 6 


0 7 6 


Ditto after 10 Years* Service on Full Pay in the " 





Army, in a Medical Capacity 

0 110 


0 10 0 


Veterinary Surgeon . 

0 8 0 


. 


•Ditto after 3 Years’ Service In the Army in a C 

0 10 0 


. , 


Ditto after 10 Yeais* Service VMedical Capacity*?: 

0 12 0 




Ditto aftei 20 Years* Service J on Full Pay c 

0 15 0 


, 


Quarter-Master ..... 

0 8 6 


0 6 6 


Ditto after 10 Years* Service in that Rank 

0 10 6 


0 8 6 

• • 

Ditto after 13 Years . . . . . 

0 12 0 


0 10 0 



* Actual Service as Assistant-Surgeon, Surgeon's Mate, or Hospital Mate, may be reckoned by 
Veterinary Surgeons. 
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The deductions to which certain Officers of Infantry holding more than one Military Commission 
or Appointment are subject, are to be made from their Staff or Garrison Pay, nnder the Provisions 
of the Warrant regulating Staff and Gairison Pay, dated 30th July 1830, Article 20. 

If, however, any such Officers should hold Appointments, the emoluments of which*are derived 
trom Colonial Fund|, or from any other Funds not under the control of the Secretary -at-\Var, the 
(Inductions at the same Hates are to be made from their Regimental Pay. 

Deductions are to be made at the same Rates from the Regimental Pay of Officers belonging to the 
Royal Waggon Train, who may hold any other Military Commission or Appointment. 

The Increased Rate of Pay to Paymasters after ‘20 Years’ Service, is subject to the Provisions of 
the Warraut dated 30tl» July 1830, regulating fhe Pay, of Regimental and District Paymasters; and 
the Rates of Pay of Surgeons and Assistaut-Sui^eons are subject to the Provisions of the Warrant 
dated 20th July 1830, regulating the Pay of Army Medical Officers. 


SCHEDULE No. 1, continued. 


RATES OF DAILY PAY OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 
TRUMPETERS, DRUMMERS, PRIVATES, AND ROYS. 



Dragoon 





Ouaids 

and 

Dragoons. 

Waggon 

r £rain. 

lot ant ryot 
the Line. 

Staff 

Corps. 

• 

• 

T~ ! 

s. d. 

s.*L 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Serjeant-Major (Regimental) . . . 1 

3 6 

3 6 

3 0 


Troop Serjeant-Major 

Serjeant- W^jor in West India Regiments (Regi* | 

3 0 

t 

* * 


mental) ...... 



3 0 


Company Serjeant-Major in West India Regiments 



2 10 


Qtfflher-Master Serjeant .... 



2 6 

3 0 

Colour Serjeant ..... 



2 4 


Pavmasfer Serjeant .... 

2 2 


1 10 

2 0 

Ditto after 10 Years' Service as such 

2 8 


.2 4 


Regime lit Jl girder ly Room Clerk 

Ditto after 10 Yeats’ Service as such 

2 2 


1 10 


2 8 


2 4 


Schoolmaster Serjeant .... 

2 2 


1 10 


Arinouter Serjeant ..... 

2 2 


1 10 


Saddler Serjeant . • - * 

2 2 


1 10 


Hospital Serjeant ..... 

2 2 



Trumpet, Drum, or Bugle Major 

2 2 


I 10 

• . 

Serjeant 

2 2 

2 2 

1 10 1 

2 0 

Corporal ...•»* 

1 n 

1 7 h 

1 4 


Private or Farrier ..... 

1 3 

1 3 

1 0 


Privates, 1st Class — Staff Corps . 


* ’ 

* • 

2 0 

Privates, 2nd Class— Staff Corps 

• * 

* * 

• 

1 0 

Privates, 3rd Class — Staff Corps . . *• 


0 10 

0 10 

1 3 

Boys until they attain the age of 15 Years . 

0 10 1 

0 10 

Lads in Sfaff Corps under the age of 18 Years . 

• 


i if j 

1 0 

Trumpeter, Buglet, Drummer, or Fiter . 

1 7 

1 7 

I 3 

Artificer in Waggon Train 

. • 


3 0 
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SCHEDULE No. 2. 


HATES OF DAILY PAY. 



Dragoon Guards, Dia- 
goons, & Waggon Train. 

L 

Infantry of the Line. 


When not 

When sup- 

W hen not 

Whim sup- 


supplhd 

plied with 

supplied 

plied with 


with rations 

rations at 

witli rations 

rations at 


at the pub- 

the public 

at the pub 

the public 


lic ex prose. 

expense. 

lie expense. 

expense. 

1 

A 

B 

A 

B 

j 

a. d. 

8 . d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Serjeant-Major (Regimental) . . . i 

3 2 $ 

i » 

2 84 

2 a 

Serjeant-Major in West India Regiments . ! 

. 


3 24 

3 0 

Company Serjeant-Major in West India Regiments j 
Troop Serjeant-Major .... 

2 Hi 

2 0 

2 <’»} 

2 24 

2 1 

Qnarter-Master Serjeant . . . . j 



2 0 

Colonr Serjeant ..... 



2 «4 

1 10 

Paymaster Serjeant 

1 1D.J 

l 8 

, 1 «4 

1 4 

Ditto after 10 Years’ Service as such . 

2 1} 

2 2 

2 04 

1 10 

Regimental Orderly Room Clerk . . . ' 

1 lt>i 

1 8 

1 04 

1 1 

Ditto after 10 Years’ Service a? such . 

2 44 

2 2 

2 04 

1 10 

Schoolmaster Serjeant . . . , . 1 

i 104 

1 8 

1 04 

1 4 

Armourer Scijeant .... 

l 104 

1 8 

1 <4 * ■ 

1 1 

Saddler Serjeant . . 10 

l ioi 

1 8 

1 04 


Hospital Serjeant ... . 

i 104 

1 8 

14 f 

Trumpet) Drum, or Bugle Major . . . 

1 104 

1 8 

1 «i 

L 1 4 

Serjeant . . . ^ . | 

1 104 

1 8 

1 <4 

1 4 

Corpoial 

1 4 

1 4 

1 04 

0 10 

Trumpeter, Buglci, Drummer, or Fifer 

1 34 

1 1 

0 10] 

0 r\ 

Private . . . , . . : 

0 114 

0 D 

' 0 8 

0 0 

Artificer, Waggon Train . . . 

2 84 

2 6 



Boys until they attain the age of 15 Yeats . ] 

0 04 

0 4 

n ':\ 

0 4 

! 




i A 

Whenever Wine or Spirits shall not be issutd on 

any Foreign Station as piut of the Daily Ration 

of Provisions, under the Warrant dated 22nd Ju'y 

1830 , the Kates of Pay specified in the Columns 

above marked B, will be increased Id. in each instance. 
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SCHEDULE i No. 3. 


FUEL, CANDLE, AND COOKING ALLOWANCES IN IRELAND. 

Rifes per Diem. 


f Field Officers (each) 

, „ I Other Commissioned Officers (each) 

Allowances to Officman . g er j eants of Cavalry and Serjeant- i 
Men* tor Fuel and Can-< J 1 1 


Major f and, Quarter-Master Ser- j each 
I jeaut of Infantry . . . ) 

i^Other Ranks of Cavalry and Infantry eieh 
] Allowances to Officers for S Two or more Officers 
separate Cooking. ( One Officer 
| Allowances to Guards for J An Officer’^) Guard 

Fupr and Candles. ( A Non-Commissioned Officer’s Guard 

Hrr - 


! Summer. 

j 

Winter, 

From 1 April 
to 50 Sept. 

From 1 Oct, 
to 31 March. 

s. tl. 

s. d. 

0 4 

0 10 

0 2 

0 3 ~ 

0 4 

0 3 

0 04 

0 l 

0 34 

0 6 

0 2 

0 2 


1 2 


0 7 1 



PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


m 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

A Court-Martial assembled on board 
His Majesty’s ship Wellesley, 74, at Ports- 
, niouth, on the J15th of March, and con- 
tinued by adjournment until the 22nd, to 
inquire into the circumstances and cause 
attending- the loss of His Majesty’s ship 
Thetis, on the 5th of December las^ at 
Cape Trio, and to try her Captain, Samuel 
Burgess, officers*, and ship’s company for* 
the same. The Court was composed of 
the following officers: — Capt. Samuel 0. 
Rowley, Wellesley, President; Capt. Wel- 
lesley, Sapphire ; UaRj;. Grey, Actspon ; 
Capt. Duiulas, Belvidera ; (’apt. Phillips, 
Ariadne ; Capt. Parker, A^ia ; Capt. Sen- 
house, St. Vincent; and Capt. Martin, Sa- 
xnarang. The particulars of this unfor- 
k tunate accident have already appeared in 
our pages. The Court having been sworn, 
mid the various witnesses examined, the 
substance of the qpntence read was as fol- 
lows; — Considering the state of the wea- 
ther, too much dependance was placed on 
the dead- reckoning, and that the sound- 
ing had bg»n neglected ; blame was attri- 
buted to (Captain Burgess and Mr. Gowdy, 
the master ; hut in consideration of their 
former services, the Court did adjudge 
Captain Burgess to lose one year’s rank, 
and Mr. Gowdy to lose two years’ rank. 
The remaining officers and crew to be ac- 
quitted. The Court paid a high compli- 
ment to Mr. Geach, for bis conduct in 
saving so many of the crew. Captains 
Auftin and Cughlan spoke in high terms 
of Captain Burgess’s abilities, and Mr. 
Gowdy produced most satisfactory testi- 
monials fupm Sir J. Plullimore and Sir F. 
(’oilier. • 


PROMOTIONS & APPOINTMENTS. 

NAVY. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Capt. the Hon. Couitney Boyle, late Commis- 
sioner of the Navy, and Capt. Isaac Wolley, late 
Commissioner ol the \ ictiulUng Boaid, ate pio- 
moted to the rank ot Retired Reat -Admit. d. 9 

Captain — Commandei Chat lea Talbot of the 
Algerine, is appointed to the W ‘it spite, vice 
Burgess. 

Commanders — Lieut. John Ft aset , first of the 
Windsor Castle; tV\ Tapp (retired); 11. Clatk 
(retired). • j 

Lieutenants-*— Messrs. II. F. Gillord ; H. G. 
Hamilton, of the late Thetis Frigate. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains — R. MauiiacII, to the AT tied ; H. 
Pigot, from tlir Talavera to the Bat ham; I). 
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Colby, to the Talavera ; N. H. Dixon, to the 
Fallas (re-appointed); David Dutm, to the Cu- 
ravoa. 

Commanders Sherer, InSpecting Com- 

mander of the Coast Gttartl at Lymington; 3 , p. 
Appleby and J. Morgan, to the Preventive Seivlce, 

Sussex ; Kitchen, of the Preventive Service 

in Essex, to the same Service, Fowey, Cornwall ; 
J. B. B. M‘liardy, to the Preventive Station, 

Not folk; English, from the Talavera to the 

Barham ; Martin, of the late Thetis (Acting) 

to the Algerine ; A. A. Vincent, to the Talaveta. 

* Lieutenants — Hon. Geoige Grey ; 11. N. 
Atkinson; A. Baring; R. G. Welch; and G. II. 
Coulson, to the Alfred ; William Hoseason, to 
the Nnniod, vice Halstead, appointed to the Asia; 

G. B. Bunbnry, Supernmneraiy IdeutrtffiHt of 

the Talavera, to the Melville, vice Pearce ; 

Bailey, to superintend the Transport Service at 
Deptford; T. Muir (a) to the Sheerness Ordinary, 
vice Campbell; H. W. Gifford (acting) to tiie 

Shannon; Deconrdeanx, to the Otdinary at 

Sheerness; H. West, to the Windsor Castle, vice 
Fraser, prom. ; W. (i. N. Kinq* to the Windsor 
Castle, vice Grey, removed to the Allred; B.is- 
kitt, fnnn the Talaveia to the Barbara; W. C. 
Nowell (re-appointed), (J. E. Pa toy, <?. B. Trova- 

nioii, and Bnltei field, to the Pallas; Charles 

APB emie, to the Out-Pension of Greenwich. 

Masters — W»ITalI, late of the Herald, to the 
Alfrul ; John Dallas, to the Dispatch. * 

Si, no eons — J. R lord an, to the Gfcnnet, vice 

Peatie, sent to sick quarteis; Eq>io, to the 

North Stai, vice Inckson ; Hardy, to the 

Pallas. 

t Assistant-Surgeons — A. R. Bradfoid, to 
the St. Vincent ; John Gibson and I), llatvcy, to 

the Alfred ; Dnrie, to the Bailiam ; Henry 

Holmes, to the Pallas; D. G. M‘Laien (supernn 
meraty ), to the Asia. 

PiRSKRS — J. M. Mai chant, to the Alfred; 

John Porter, to the Pallas^- Maddox, to the 

15. uliam. 

ROYAL MARINES, 

Colonel Savage, to be Deputy Adjutant -General, 
vice Sir James Campbell, retired; Colonel Tie- 
menlieeie, Aide-de Camp to His Majesty, to be 
Colonel Commandant of the Chatham Division, 
vice Savage, appointed Deputy Adjutant-General ; 
Lieut.-Colond Bunco, to be Lieut. Colonel of the 
Chatham Division, vice Colonel Yretnenheere ; 
Brevet Major G. Mar-hall, to be Major of the 
Portsmouth Division, vice Bnncc, prom. ; Brevet- 
Major K. S. Mercer, to be Pay Captain at Cha- 
tham ; Fust Lieutenants G. T. Welchman, John 
Husband, Charles Morgan. John Norris, ami J. G. 
Hit h.ndson, to be Captains; Second-Lieutenants 

H. Cau.T. B. Read , to be First Lieutenants. 

The following reduced officers of the Royal 

Maiine Artillery, are appointed to the different 
j3iv*isions^ — Capt. Murton, Lieutenants Parke, 
Stevens, Rea, Langley, Halliday, to Chatham ; 
Captains Swale and Gibbon ; Lieutenants J. Cooke, 
Lnd^ington, Castiean, Clappeiton, T. Fraser, 
Tate, to Portsmouth ; Lieutenanta We/ley, 
Miller, *Savagc, Murton, Hopkins, to Plymouth ; 

2 r 
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Capt. Baltic hi Id, Lieutenants M'Artbur, Long, 
and tyeacon, to Woolwich. 1 

Captain — H. Timson, of the Portsmouth 
Division of Royal Marines, to the Ganges, Vice 
R. Mercer, sick. 

First-Lieutknanv — Collis, to the 

Pallas. 

Skcond-Lieut/inant PiieBt, to the 

Kent. 

His Majesty** Ship Stag, 40, is ordered to be 
commissioned for the broad pendant of Commo- 
dore Sir Thomas Tronbridge, who is to succeed 
Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Paget, K.C.H. in the 
command on the Irish Station. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Vice- 
Adn\if;al the Hou. Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart. 
K.C.B. on£ of the Grooms of His Majesty’s 
Bedchamber in Ordinary, in the room of Henry- 
Hope, Esq. 

The King has been pleased to appoint \ ice- 
Admiral Sir Robert Otway, K.C.B. one of the 
Grooms of His Majesty's Bedchamber in Ordi- 
nary, in the roon^of the Hon. Sir Hobei t Spencer, 
deceased. 

The King has been pleased to appoint the Hou, 
Capt. Campbell, R.N. one of the Grooms of His 
Majesty's Bedchamber in Ordinary, in the room 
of the Hori. Cecil Forrester, resigned. t 

The JU* 1 " h a9 been pleased to confer the honour 
of Knighthood' upon Major-Gen< ral James Camp 
bell, Major-General of Royal Marines, Knight 
Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order. 

ARMY. 

WHITEHALL, Feb.'*!. 

The King has been graciously pleased to no- 
minate and appoint the undermentioned Knights 
Commandos of the most Honourable Militar 
Order of the Bath, to be Knights Grand Crosses 
of the said most Honourable Military Order: — 
Lient.-Gen. Sir William Hmistorne; Lient.-Gen. 
Sir Edward Barnes; Lient.-Gen. the Right Hon. 
Sir John Byng. 


WAR OFFICE, Feu. 25. 

2nd Regt. Life Gds. — Cor.-Major Joseph Wain- 
wright, to b^ Regimental Quar.-mast. 

1st Regt. Dr. (ids. — Capt. John Thomas Evans, 
from 1st Foot, to be Capt. vice Macqueon, who 
exc* 

2nd Dr. Gds. — Cornet Johl^l’enn Hickman, to 
be 'LictU. by p. vice Tobin, who ret. ; Francis 
Cholmeley, gent, to he Cornet, by p. vice Hick- 
man. 

1st Regt. Drs. — Hon. Joshua Yanneck, to be 
Cornet, by p. vice Wooclhouse, whose app. has 
not taken place. 

Jlth Regt. Light Dr», — Brevet Major William 
Blundell, to be Major, by p. vice Blake, who 
ret.; Lieut. Leonard Motse Cooper, to be Capt^ 
by p. vice Blundell; Cornet Thomas Stlkeld; to 
be Lienb by P* Cooper; Herbert Oakley, 
gent.' to be Cornet, by p. vice Salkeld. 

12th Light Drs. — Lieut. Granville Granvill , to 
be Capt. by p. vice Cunyngluune, who ret, ; Cornet 
Hon. Cornelius O’Callaghan, to be Lieut, by p. 


vice Granville ; Ens. Thomas William Douglas 
WUIan, from 64th Foot, to be Cornel, by p. vice 
O’Callaghan. 

13th Light Drs. — Cornet John Farside Watson, 
h. p. 4th I)r. Gds. to be Cornet, vice Moilliet, dec. 

10(h Ditto. — Henry Garrettfgent. to be Cornet, • 
by p. vice Brooks, who ret. 

1st or Gren. Regt. of Foot Gds.— Ens. Algernon 
George land Lovaiue, from 70th Foot, to be Ens. 
antk Lieut, by p. vice Law, who let. 
u t 1st. Regt. Foot. — Capt. John Potter Macqueen, 
ffrom 1st Dr. Gds. to be Capt. vice Evans, who 
exc. 

18th Ditto. — \83-Surg. George Brown, f»om 
43rd Ft&t, to be Ass.-Surg. vice Jest on, whose 
app. has r not takerf place. 

35th Ditto. — Ens. Joseph Nugent Blood, to be 
Adjt, vice Carnie, who res. the Adjutancy only. 

04th Ditto. — Charles Norris, gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Peel, who ret. 

70th Ditto. — Lieut. Janies Boalth, from h. p, 
22nrl Light Dis. to be Lieut, vice Bender, prom. 

70th Ditto.— Ens. Edward H. Smith, from Ofith 
Foot, to be Ens. vice William Henry Kerr/ who 
ret. on h. p. of 15th Foot ; Bertram Wodebouse, 
gent, to he Ens. by p. vice Lord Lovaiue, app. to 
1st or Gren. Regt. of Foot Gds. 

87th Ditto. — Lieut. Col. George Leigh Goldie, 
from the h. p. to be Lieut. Col. vice Thomas 
Hunter Blair, who exc.; Major Henry Arthur 
Magenis, from 93rd Foot, to he Major, vice Na- 
thaniel Henry Charles Massey, who ret. upon h. p. 
Lieut. John Wood, to be Capt. by p. vice Fenton, 
who ret. ; Sec. -Lieut. Charles Twisleton Giavts, 
to be First Lieut, by p. vice Wood; Chailos 
Henry Doyne, gent. to be Sec. -Lieut, by p. vice 
Graves. 

D3id Ditto. — Major Thomas Falls, from h. p. 
to be Major, vice Magenis, app. to 87th Foot. 

99th Ditto. — Elis. Charles Augustus Brooke, 
from h. p. !5th Foot, to be Ens. vice Smith, f-j>p. 
7(ith Foot. 

Bievet. — »Sir James Cockburn, Bart. Tm.-Gen. 
111. Marines, to have the rank of Major-Gen. while 
so employed. . t. 

Memoranda. — The promotion of Major Richard 
Jones, on h. p. 8l#t Foot, to be Lieut. -C'olmel in 
the Army, on the 22nd of July 1830, has been * 
cancelled, he iv t basing repaid the ditf. which 
he rec. when he exc. to h. p. 

The date of Ass.-Surg. Poole's app. to 32nd 
Foot, is tl»e 10th of June 1830, and not the 20th of 
July of that year. 

The name of the Lieut, upon h. p. 14th Foot, 
is Thomas Marshall Gat diner, and not Thomas 
Gardiner Marshall, as formerly stated. 


MARCH 2. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Colonel Charles Wade 
Thornton, Aide de-camp to bU Majesty, Knight 
Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order. < 

MARCH 8. 

13th Regt. of Light Drs.— Francis Samuel 
Daniel Tyssen, gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice 
Watson, who ret. 
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33rd Regt. Foot. — Lieut.-Gcn. Sir Charles 
Wale, K.C.B. to be Colonel, vice Gen. Lord 
Charles Henry Somerset, dec. 

35th Ditto.— - Ens, and Adjt. Joseph Nugent 
Blood, to have tllT rank of Lieut. 

45th Ditto. — Lieut. John Hamilton Ciaik, from 
h. p. 13th Foot, to be Lieut, vice William JMctge, 
who exc. rec. the ditt. 

64th Ditto. — Edwaid Wilinot, gent, to b^Ens. 
hy p. vice Willan, app. 12th Light Drs. g * 

70lh Ditto.— Lieut. Henry George Jarvis, to 
Capt. by p. vice De La Haye, who ret. ; Ens. 
Edward Kclsall, to be Lieut, by p. vice Jarvis; 
Chailes Thomas Stanley, gent, to be Tins, by p. 
vice KelSall. • 

94th Ditto. — Capt. Ho*. Henry Booth Grey, 
from h. p. to be Capt. vice Thomas Workman, 
who eve. rec. the dift. % 

III. Newf. Vet. Com. — Capt. Walter Sweet- 
man, from h. p. 90th Foot, to be Capt. vice Wil- 
lock, app. 46tli Foot. 

Fuat. — Majoi Bobert Burdett, from 10th Light 
Dib. to be Lieut. -Colonel of Inf. without p. 

Memorandum. — The name of the Cornet app. 
1st Regt. Life Gds.*on the 15th ot February last, 
is Lord Charles Pelham Pelham Clinton. 

Memo rand uin. — His Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to approve ot the list Regt. Foot 
being in future styled list, or Welsh Regt. Foot. 


• 26th Ditto. — Ass.-Surg. W. Bell, M.l), IVom 
40th Foot, to be Surg. vice Preston, upjL to 4th 
Light Drs. * 

30th Ditto. — Major H. E. Robinson, from 43th 
Foot, to be Major, vice Cramer, who exc. 

31 st Ditto. — Lieut. J. Valentine, from h. p, 
99th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Ti avei s, whose app. 
has not tikeii place. 

33rd Ditto. — Statf-Ass.-Surg. J. Tully, M.D. 
from h. p. to be Ass. Surg. vice H. King, who ret. 
upon h. p. 

37th Ditto. — Lieut. F. Herrick to be Capt. 
without p. vice Eastwood, dec. { Ens. G. W. 
Francklyn to be Lieut vice Herrick ; and W. J. 
Morritt, gent, to be EnjSj by p. vice Francklyn. 

40th Ditto. — Staff-Ass.-Surg. J. L. Hartwell*, to 
be Ass.-Snrg. vice Bell, prom. 26th Foot*’* 

48th Ditto. — Major H. Cramer, from 30th Foot, 
to be Major, vice Robinson, who exc. 

63rd Ditto. — Lieut. R. Travers, from h. p. New 
South Wales Vet. Comps, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Pole, wht.se piorn. by p.has not taken place; and 
J. S. Adamson, gent, to be Ens. by p, vice Stubbe- 
man. • 

81th Ditto. — Ens. J. Lacy, from h. p. to be 
Ens. vice M. V. Abbott, who exc. 

HI. Mil, Col. — Brevet Capt. and Adjt. G, 
Pioetor to have the tank of Capt. in the army. 


•2nd R«*gt. Life Gds. — Capt. J. N. Read, from 
h. p. to be Capt. vice W r . Milligan, who exc. rec* 
the dlff. 

Rl. Regt. Horse (his. — Cornel W. E. Hanrner 
to be Lieut, by p. vice G. A. Frederick Visct. 
Fordwich, who let. upon h. p. New South Wales 
Ve| Coins* 

znd Regt."Dr. Gds. — Cornet and Adjt. H. R. 
Addison to have the rank of Lieut. 

7th Ditto.— Serjt.-Major Johnson, Riding- 

master, tahave the rank of Lieut. 

4th Reg# Light I)rs.— Surg. D. Preston, M.D. 
from 26th Foot, to be Surg. vice Thompson, dec. 

7th Ditto.— II. Philips, gent Riding-master to 
have the rank of Cornet. » 

9th Ditto.— Lieut. G. VeseyTb be Capt. by p. 
vice Ramsdcn, who ret.; Cornet J. Meiklam, to 
be Lieut, by p. vice Vesey ; and R. E. Fullerton, 
gent, to be Cornet, b> p. vice Meiklam. 

11th Ditto. — G. Patterson, gent, to be Cornet, 
by p. vice MMlonough, who ret. 

13th Ditto, — Major R. Brunton to be Lieut.- 
Coloncl, by p, vice B«fwers, whose prom, has^not 
taken place. 

lfitli Ditto. — Sec.-Lieut. D. Browne, from h. p. 
Rl. Marines, to be Riding master and Comet, vice 
Lieut. G. Lawson, who ret. to his former h. p. 

2nd Regt. Foot. — Lieut, the Hon. F. Cavendish 
to be Capt. by p? vice Lawson, who ret. ; Ens. T. 
Sealy to be Lieut, by p. vife Cavendish ; and H. 
Faulkner, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Sealy. 

4th Ditto.— Capt. D. Mahon, from h. p. 3rd 
West India Regt. to be Capt. vice J. Gordon, who 
exc. 

23rd Ditto. — Lieut. G. Dunn, from b. P- of 
Regt. to be Pay- mast, vice Griffith, placed upon 
h. p. 


WINDSOR -CASTLE, Mshoh 20. # 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Majoi* Gen. Henry 
Wheatley, Knigb^L’om. Rl. Han, Guclphic Order. 

DOWNING STREET, Mmicii 21. 

The King has been pleased to app* Major-Gen. 
Sir Archibald Campbell, G.C.B. to be Lieut.-Gov. 
of the Province of New Brunswick and Its de 
pendencies. 


WAR-OFFICE, March 22. 

2nd Regt. Life Gds. — Lieut, the lion. Craven 
F. Berkeley, to be Capt. by p. vice J. N. Read, 
who ret.; Sub. Lieut. Francis Mountjoy Martin, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Berkeley. 

Rl. Regt. Ilorse Gds. — William Charles Nether- 
coat, gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice Haniner, 
prom. • 

4th Regt. Dr. Gds. — Surg. John Bickerton 
Flanagan, from 76th Foot, to be Surg. vice Web- 
ster, dec. 

20th Regt. Foot. — Lieut. Robert Gudgeon John- 
ston, from h. p. 66th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Saun- 
ders, app. Rl. Newf. Vet. Comps. 

22nd Ditto. — Capt. John Lysaght Penefather, 
to bo Major, by p. vice Crasler, prom.; Brevet 
Major John Jessup, from li. p. OUth Foot, to be 
Capt. vice Penefather. 

60th Ditto. — Ass.-Surg. Richard Swift, from 
h. p. 5th Gar. Bat. to be Ass.-Snrg. vice Smith, 
• prom. 76th Foot 

75th *Ditto. — Lieut. James Tyner, from h. p. 
6th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Robert Preston, who 
exc. 

?6tb Ditto.— Ass.-Surg. Peter Smith, from 60th 
Foot, to be Surg. vice Flanagan, app. 4th Dr. 
Gds. • 
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Ittrn! Foot. — Ens. Archibald Gerard, to bo 
Lieut, “by p. vice M’Murdo, proin. ; Patrick 
M’Leod Petley, gent. to be Ens. by p. vice Ge- 
rard. * 

1st West Mia Regt. —Lieut. Alexander Wad- 
dell, irora h. p. 2nd lil. Vet. lint, to be Lieut, 
vice Middleton, \ih«w »pp. has wot taken place* ^ 
Ens. and Adjt, Luke Smith O’Connor, to have the 
rank of Lieut. 

RK. New f. Vet. Comps.— Lieut. Richard Saun- 
ders, from 20th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Small, 
app. 60th Foot. 

Inattached. — Major James C raster, from 22 ud 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel of Inf. by p. ; Lieut. 
Aimed Charles M’Mtpdo, from 02nd Foot, to be 
Capt. of Inf. by p. 

Mei«ttk'uda. — The Christian name of Ena. 
Stanley, 7llUl Foot, is Johu, and not Charles 
Thomas, 


MiOor-Geo. Sir Robert Travers has been allovve 
to retire from the service, by the sale of an uuat’ 
commission. 

The dates of the commissions of the under-men- 
tioned officers, in the 20th Foot pare iHtb of July 
1830 : — Capt. Caldei, L»vut. Pejrse, Ens. Tulloch. 

James Skit tow. Esq. late a Capt. in the 48th 
Foot, who res. 19th of April 1828, has been 
reinstated in bis rank. 

, The name of the Gent. Cadet app. to an Eu- 
agnry in the 2nd Foot, on 1st February 1831, is 
rilfold, and not Pintold. 

ST. JAM ES’S t P A LACE, lihncH 25. 

The King was tins <J|iy pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood on Major- Geu. Benjamin 
Charles Stephenson. Knight Comuiaiider of the 
Royal Hunoveiian Guclphtc Older. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AN1) DEATHS. 


B1UTUS. 

Feb. 20th. At Clifton, the Lady ui Capt. Gio- 
sett, R.N. of a daughter. 

At Liverpool, the Lady of Capt. J. S. Kit son, 
R.E. of a daughter. ' 

Feb. 24th. In Harley- street, tli^ Lady of Capt. 
Berkeley Maxwell, R.N. of a son. 

Feb. 25th. . At Maidstone, the Lady of Capt. 
Cinetou, 10th Lancets, of a son. 

Feb. 25th. The Lady of C;tyt. Sit John Gor- 
don Sinclair, Bart. R.N. of a daoghtei. 

Feb. 20th. At Stoke, the Lad) of Capt. J. 
Wilson, R.N. of a son. w 

At Worthing, the Lad) of the Hon. Capt. 
Aitliur Richard Turnout , R.N . of a son. 

March 2nd. At the New Baviacks, Limerick, 
the Lady of Lieut, and Adjt. Augustus F. Annll, 
74th Regiment, of a daughter. 

March 3rd. At Mile JJotfa^e, Gillingham, the 
Lady of Lieut. Thomas Fyumore, R.M. of a 
daughter. 

March 10th. At Port sea, the Lady of A. Low, 
Esq. of a son. 

March llth. The Lady of Capt. Lye, R. N. of 
a sou. 

» March 13th.- At Stoke, ihe Lady of Capt. 
Currie, R.N. of his Majesty’s Ship Caledonia, of 
a son. 

The Lady of Commander Fegen, R.N. of a son. 
March 16th. At Eltham, the Lady of Major If. 
W. Gordon, of the Royal Artillery, of a son. 

March 10th. At Plymouth, the Lady of Ed- 
ward Tedlie, Esq. Surgeon, 98th Regiment, of a 
daughter. 

Mareh 17th. At Gosport, the Lady of Com- 
mander Fegen, of a sou. 

March 18th. At Cowhill, the Lady of Captain 
Johnston, R.N. of a son. 

March 22nd. In Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, 
the Countess of Hopeloun, of a son. € 

MARRIED. 

Sept. 0th, 1330. At Nossecmbad, India, Lifii- 
enant 'James MacKenzie, Adjutant 8th Bengal 
Light Cavaky, eldest son of the late Kincaid 


MaeKen/.ie, Esq. of Edinburgh, to Napier Louisa, 
youngest daughter ot Colonel Francis J. T. John- 
ston, commanding same Regiment. 

Nov. 2nd. Al Mltow, East Indus, Capt. 
George Thomson, 49th Regiment Bengal Native 
lntautiy, to Elinni Ciawfoid, danghtef of Alex- 
ander Graham, Esq. Milton Plate, Glasgow, 

Jan. 21st, 1831. At Malta, Major Lloyd, 73rd 
Regiment, to Maty, only daughter of Capt. C. J. 
\Y. Nisham, H. N. ot H. M. S. Melville, and 
giai.d-daughter of the late Admit al the Right Hon. 
Thomas land Giaves. 

, Mat ib 3rd. At Leith, Capt. John Eyre, tt.A. 
to Klvauoia, daughter of William Goddard, Esq. 
ineiehant, Leith. 

Mareh 8th. At Biighion, T.ient. Henry 
bam, R. E. to \ugusta Catbeiiue Anne, youngest 
daughtei of J. White, Esq. M.l). F.L.S. R.N, 

At Kihn tine Chureh, Capt. Poitlock, R. E. to 
Julia, second daughter ot Aithm Blown , Esq. of 
Clenroirih, lounty of Mayo. * 

March 1-Uh. At Southwick, Capt. Sir Francis 
Collier, R.N. ('. B. to Catherine, daughter of 
Timm a*. Thistle tkvjjayte, Esq. ol Southwick Paik. 

Maich 15th. At All Souls Chureh, Langhaiii- 
plate, Capt. W illiam Henry Elliott, of the 5lst 
or King’s Own Light lntantry, second son o| 
Capt. Elliott, R.N. of Elliott House, near Ripori, 
to Jane, youngest daughter of the late William 
Ashmore, Esq. of Ipswich. 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 1831. Lieut-General Lethbridge, late of 
60th Foot. 

Nov. 6th, 1830. Colonel Tudoi, 1st Royal Ve- 
teran Battalion, Laiuheth. 

Ll KUTKN A NT-COI.OJIKLS. » 

Bowers, 13th Dragoons, Madras. 

Nov. Gtk, 1836. Augustus Baron Reisenatein, 
K.C.H. half pay, 1st Light Dragoons, German 
Legion, Hanover. 

Major Marlay, h. p. 1st Foot, London. 

, CAPTAINS. 

21st Nov/l830. Livingston, h, p. the King’s 
Amei leans, New York. 
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Dec. 31it, 1838. Herbert, of late Hid Royal 
Veteran Baitaliou. 

Jan. 9th, 1831. Atkinson, k. p. 20th Dragoons. 

Jan. 18tb, 1831. Cordon, b, p. 8th West India 
• llegt. • 

Jan. ^ Shaw, b. p. 70th Foot. 

I.IKUTKN ANTS. 

Harvey, 2nd Foot. 

Hudson, 10th Foot. 

June 29th, 1830. M‘Lean, 89th Foot, X»ick%o- % 
poly, Madras. * 

July 13th, 1830. Wilmot, 2nd Battalion 1st* 
Foot, Bangalore, Madras. 

\ng, 7th, 1830. Smith, 4lst Foot,Tuelinopoly, 
Madras. • 

Jan. 1st, 1831. Frazer, h.j). Adjt. 78tlf Foot. 

Jan. 13th, 1831. Hayin', h. p. b.h Foot. 

Jau. 2lst, 1831. W.iriou, jjIHb Foot, Clare 
Cu.>tlu. 

28th Jan. 1831. Allix, Cron. Guatds, l.ondon. 

Clavctiug, Hoyal Kugineeis. 

Feb. 19th, 1831. O’Halloiau, h. p. 53id Foot, 
(Barrack Master, Hampton Court.) 

Buffett, late 1st Royal Veteran Battalion. 

MtNSIONb. 

Frquhart, 10th Foot. 

Aug. 25th, 18,10. Alsop, 40th Foot, Belgaum, 
Bombay. 

Sept. 13tii, 1830. Forsyth, Royal African Col. 
Corps, Sierfa Leone. 

l'AYMASI fc.Kb. 

Jan. 14th, 1831. Look, U. p. 25th loot. 

Jan. 15th, 1831. Money, h. p. Ree. Hist. 

Jau. 27 rl», 1831. Johns, 14lh Fool, luverary, 
Noith Britain. 

gt r ARIKH MAM'EUS. 

Jan. 14th, 1831. Birch, h. p. Lancashire Fen 
tilde C.iv.ihy. 

Jan. 27 Hi, 1831. Shaw, h. p. Lancashire Fen 
cib% Cavalry. 

Felt. 4th, 1831. Harrison, li. p. Ancient Bri- 
tish Foneible Cavalry. 

Dec. ltHb, 1830. Surgeon Zacpttel, h. p. Chas. 
Bril. • # 

COM >1 1 sS t HI A r JJKPA HTSt KNT* 

Dec. 9th, 1K30. Deputy -Corumissai iat General 
Toole, h, p. Malta. 

N. B. The death of Lieutenant Rarjeatmt of 
the 13th Diagoons, was erroneously repotted in 
the last month’s list. 

Dec. 20th, 1830. At Sierra Leone, greatly la- 
mented by his brothei officeis, and to the deep 
and lasting regief of his bereaved and afflicted 
family, Chatles William, Nugent BeU, Ksq. ol his 
Majesty's brig Plumper, youngest son ot the lrjte 
Capt. George BeU, formerly Commissary of Mus- 
ters to the forces in Ireland. * 

Jan. 13th. After four days’ illness, at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, on his way Irom Berwick- 
upon Tweed, upon which station he commanded 
the Preventive ‘Service during the last three 
years, Captain James Webber Cairnqp, R. *N. 
step son to General William Cuppage of the Royal 
Artillery,) an officer sincerely and universally 
regretted. Of Bus distinguished officer's aoces- 
tois almost all have fallen or died in the ser- 
vice. Captain Cairnes was the descendant and 
nearest relation of Major-General Sir Alexander 


Ctyrnes* of the County of Monaghan, and of Co- 
lonel David Cairnes, of Knockmany, County Ty- 
rone. The former from Rickerton, near Kdin- 
burgh, and a descendant from Elizabeth Stuart, 
sister to Lord Darnley, father to .1 antes the First ; 
ci eated a Baronet for services in the field, «uri 
tell at the battle ol Mi udeii. The latter, Colo-, 
nei David Caimes, whose name stands ou the 
sacred records of the siege of Berry, pai VicuUrly 
signalized himself on that memorable occasion. 
Captain James Webber Cairnes was the third and 
only surviving son of Major William Cairnes, the 
eldest branch of this old and respected family. 
Majoi Caii nes served duuug the whole memorable 
siege ot Gibraltar, and died in the service with 
his regiment, the 39th, in India. His eldest son, 
John William Cairnes, was three times savpiely 
wounded, at the taking of the lslambof St. Vin- 
cent, when serving as Captain of His Majesty'* 
54th legiment, and in the action of the mmoiable 
21st March, 181)1, in Egypt. He died in the ser- 
vice in 1813. 

Kobeit Macphersoti Cairnes, the second sou, 
set veil iu His Majesty’s corp^ of Hoyal Artil- 
lery from 1501 ; vi/.. at the siege and capture of 
Copenhagen in 1807, at the battle ol Barossa, dut- 
iug the siege of Cadiz, at the battles of Vittoria, 
and the Pyrenees, ci owing the Adour, and siege of 
Hpyonne, during ninth service he was twflte se- 
verely wounded, and was killed while serving as 
Majoi of theKoybl Horse Artillery on the lftth of 
June, in the memorable battle of Waterloo. There 
is a monument erected to this gallant officer In 
Uie cathedral church at Cantcrbuty. Hi* name 
stands third on the list, after the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and Sir Thomas Picton, in Booth’s Sacred 
Record of the Fallen, to whose memory the fol- 
lowing liibute fa paid 

“ In the list of those who fell gloriously in the 
hour ol vicloiy stands conspicuous the name of 
Major Robeit Macpherson Cairnes, of the Royal 
Horse Artillery. Nature marked him as her fa, 
vouiite. Endued with a strength and activity of 
mind rarely surpassed, he* carried them into hi* 
profession with the happiest results to himself 
and to the service. An undaunted bravery, an 
exquisite sense of honour, a cool and discrimi- 
nating though quiet judgment, and a steady perse- 
verance were his peculiaj characteristics as a sol- 
dier ; — a noble and gcueious tempei ,aud nudevutt- 
ing sweetness of disposition, a most Engaging per- 
son, and manners highly polished, and universally 
amiable, were his qualifications as a member of 
society ; — a heart the most affectionate, and an 
urbauity tbe most conciliating, completed his 
character in the different relations , of son, bro- 
ther, and ft iend. Adored by his ftiends, beloved 
by his brother officers, and respected by tbo 
world, this gallant man met the death his noble 
spirit ever panted for, in the thirtieth year of his 
age, and left behind him unutterable regrets for 
his fate, — to his friends, indeed, untimely, but to 
himself matured. The troth of this b ketch will be 
attested jfy those who knew and loved its subject, 
while he who traces it is conscious of his inability 
to do it justice. By the female line, Major Caimes 
wag the eldest branch of the family of that name, 
to whom a baronetcy was granted by patent in 
the reign of Queen Anne, but wliici^ has been 
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dormant since the death of Sir Alexander Cairn/*s, 
the second Baronet.” 

Sanies Webber Cairnes, the third son, entered 
the naval service in 1800, on boaid the Vi lie de- 
Paris, Admiral Earl St. Vincent; served on 
board H. M. S. Venerable, 74, Captain Sir 
Samuel Hood, in the action of Algeziias, on {be 
6th of July 1801 ; and in the actions of the 12th 
and 13th of July 7301, against the combined fleets 
of France and Spain, in which actions the Vene- 
rable lost 150 killed and wounded. Was employed 
when Lieutenant of liis H. M. S. Melampns, Cap- 
tain Edward Hawker, in the boats of that ship op 
the night of the 27th of April 1808, in a severe attack 
on some Spanish armed vessels moored close under 
the batteries of the harbour of Mayaguays, in the 
Island Porto Rico, when he and two seamen 
only escaped of hrs crew of sixteen men, nine 
being killed and four wounded, besides Lieute- 
nant Gieerson, commanding the boats, and Lieu- 
tenant Northcote, Royal Marines, who were both 
killed. He served as Lieutenant of H.M.S. Hus- 
sar, Captain Skcene, tinring the Walclicren ex- 
pedition ; as Lieutenant of H. M.S. Marlboiough, 
Rear-Admiral Cockburn, during ,the first year 
of the American war, in the Chesapeake, in all 
which he was constantly employed in guard boats, 
armed tenders, and other arduous services. In 
the b^fats of that ship, at the storming and carry- 
ing a battery of seven guus on the river St. 
Michael’s, on the night of the 9fh of August 1813. 
Was, at, the request of Captain Bastard, appointed 
senior Lieutenant of Il.M.S. Meander, in July 1814, 
where he continued until July W16, when he was, at 
the request of Admiral Lord Lxinouth, appointed 
an additional Lieutenant of H. M. S. Queen Char- 
lotte, and was in that ship at the battle of Algiers, 
which lost 150 killed and wounded. Immediately 
after his return to England, he was, at the request 
of Admiral Plampin, appointed to the Conque- 
ror, 74 grins, as the first and senior Lieutenant 
and employed four yeais, the whole period 
of the Admiral’s command on that station. He 
served under the immeuiatc command of the late 
Admirals Earl St. Vincent, the Honourable Wil- 
liam Cornwallis, Sir Andrew Mitchell, Sir George 
Berkley, Sir J. B. Warren, and the present Ad- 
mirals Lo|d Exmouth, .Sir John Talbot, and 
Plampin, from all of whom he received the 
strongest testimonials. 

* At Stonehouae, Mr, Frederick Knight, Purser, 
H. N. (1783). 

At Southampton, Capt. Miller, R.N. 

Lieut. J. L. Hannam, h. p. R.M. 

At the Royal Military College, near Bagshot, 
Capt. Charles Stone, late Paymaster of that In- 
stitution, and formerly Captain in the 16th Light 
Dragoons. v • 

March 1st. At St. Servan, in France, in the 
68tb year of his age, William Markham Coowbe, 
Esq. late Lieut-Colonel in the Royal Marines. 

March 2nd. At Kingsbridge, Devon, aged 89 
years, Capt. Andrew Lockhart, R.N. In early 
life he served in the Tartar, under Sir Joi n Lock- 
hart Ross 4 but had the misfortune to lose his bear- 
ing in action with the enemy, which incapacitated 
him for future service. t» 

Masch 4th. At Cork, in his 87th year, Simon 
Davies, E$. Lieut. late lath Royal Veteran Bat- 
talion. * 


At Millbrook, near Milltown, Lieut. George 
Eager Raymond, h. p. 57th regiment. 

March 5th. At his seat in Scotland, Brigadier- 
General Alexander Walker, late Governor of St. 
Helena. He was appointed & Cadet on the esta-' 
bli.shment of Bombay in 1780. He embarked in 
1782 with the European regiment, which formed 
part of the field force under Gen. Ma tthews, to 
act against the possessions of HydcINfcly, on the 
y:o.ists o^Canara and Malabar; and in the coarse 
of this service was present at the attack and 
assault of the fort of Rajahntnndry, Onore, Cud- 
napo»e, the Hnssorn CJhuny, or Bcdnore Ghaut, 
of Mangdore, and other engagements of the cam- 
paign. Being removed to the 8th battalion of 
Sepoys, ne was presept at the attack of some bat- 
teries which enfiladed the cucainpmcnt near Man- 
galore, and whicji were carried by the bayonet. 
He also led the attack at the head of the grenadier 
company of his battalion, and carried a fort, of 
which it was necessary to dispossess the enemy, 
previously to the formation of the siege of Man- 
galore. At the attack of the Ram Tower, a strong 
and commanding outwork, he was severely 
wounded ; and although not recovered of this 
wound when Tippoo appeared before Mangalore, 
lie joined his <orps, which was posted with some 
other ti oops on an eminence, a short distance 
from the fort, to pi event Us close investiture 
by the enemy; but this force, overpoweied by 
numbers, was compelled to retieat. In the course 
of the remarkable siege which followed, En- 
sign Walker was again wounded, and received 
icpeated maiks of appiobalion fionl Colonel 
Campbell, the distinguished officer who command- 
ed the garnson. When a cessation of hostilities 
was concluded with the enemy, Ensign Walker 
was one of the two hostages who weie delivered, 
on the pait of the British troops, as a security lor 
the conditions of the truce. In his u spiritedflnd 
zealous” conduct on this occasion, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay bestowed on Eusign Walker the 
pay and allowances of Captain for the period that 
lie was in the hands of the enemy, and«>i donation 
of 2060 rupees fioin the treasury, in 1785, En- 
sign Walker sailed with an expedition to the 
North-west coast of America; the object was to 
collect furs and,. .to establish a military post at 
Nootka Sound, which it was intended he should 
command. The expedition explored the coast as 
far as lat. 62 N., but the scheme of establishing 
a post was abandoned ; and in 1787, Ensign 
Walker rejoined the grenadier battalion at Bom- 
bay ; and in 1788, became Lieut. On the re- 
newal of hostilities with I'ippoo in 1790, he em- 
barked with his battalion, which formed part of a 
detachment under Colonel Hartley, intended for 
the relief of the Rajah of Travancore. He served 
in the campaign that followed, and was appointed 
Adjutant of the line of the detachment. He was 
present at the battle ofTiro'.>van»ngary, and at Hi* 
attack of the fort of Trincalore, which was carried 
by -escali/lc. In 1781, he was employed under 
Sir Robert Abercrornby against Tippoo, and con- 
tinued in the field till the peace dictated by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1792, before Seringapatam. He 
was soon after appointed Military Secretary to 
Colonel Don, commanding in Malabar. In 1705, 
he was at the siege of Cochin ; and in 1796, at the 
taking of Col umbo, when he was appointed Mili- 
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tary Secretary to Colonel Petrie, commanding the 
Horn!) ay division of the army. On the expiration 
of (his service, he was appointed an assistant to 
the Commissioners for administering the affairs of 
Malabar; and in 1700 Military Secretary to Gen. 

• James Stuart, whi&i latter confidential situation 
be held during the whole period the General was 
Goimnander-in-Chlcf of the army at Bombay. In 
1/00, he got the rank of Captain, and in 1707, 
Deputy-Quarter Master-General, with the rank of 
Major : in 1798, I)eputy-Military-\udiioi*Genera4? 

and to snccoed to the office of Auditor-General on* 
the fiist vacancy. In 1799, on the breaking out 
of Hie war with Tippoo, Major Walker was ap- 
pointed Quarter-Master-Geneial to the ^Bombay 
army in the field ; he was at flic battle pf Seedo- 
sere, and at the siege of •Srringapatam, which 
terminated the careei of Tippoo. Major Walker 
received one of the honorary golb medals conferred 
for this service. In 1800, General Stuart letmned 
to Europe, and Major Walker received the in- 
structions of Government to proceed to Cochin; 
and, on the general's departure, he investi- 
gated some complicated but important affairs 
with that Rajah. At this period Lord Wel- 
lesley expressed Ills approbation of Major 
Walker’s services and charactei, by ottering 
to appoint him onp of his extia aides de-camp. 
In the same ye.n he was appointed a member oi 
the Commission for the administration of the go- 
vernment of Malabar. In December Colonel 
Wellesley applied for one of the. Commissions to 
attend the operations of the army pie pa ring from 
Mysore to reduce the districts of Wynaad and 
Cotiote, a? that time in a state of rebellion, and 
Major Walker was selected by his colleagues for 
this service. On its termination lie received the 
thanks of the Government of Madras ; and these 
were repeated on the termination of the commis- 
sion. The arms and political views of the Com- 
pany were about this time directed to Guzerat, 
and Major Walker was appointed to command 
the troops, and lo conduct the negotiations which 
were to establish our influence in that part of 
India. H«# (parched with a considerable detach- 
ment and joined the Guicawar troops before 
Kurrec, the chieftain of which was in rebellion 
against the superior Government. Whilst nego- 
tiation* were going forward, tl * rebels treache- 
rously attacked the British with a force ol ‘25,000 
men ; but, after an obstinate conflict, the enemy 
were repulsed with great loss. A latge reinforce- 
ment having arrived under the command of Sir Wil- 
liam Clarke, the foi l of Rurree was breached and 
carried by assault. On this occasion Major Walker 
leceived the particular* thanks of the Governoi- 
Oeneral in council. On the 7th of June I8i&, 
Major Walker was appointed political Resident at 
the court of His Highness the Guicawar Rajah, 
and a subsidiary force was stationed at B a rod a, 
which place, in the same year, was besieged, and 
thr Arabs expelled. The collection of the reve- 
nues of the district which were ceded from tlje 
Peishwa and the Guicawar* were placed under 
the administration of Major Walker. In 1803 4 
he was appointed to the charge of the district of 


the Ptmj* Mehals, of the city and pergnnnah of 
Btoach, and other districts which were conquered 
flora Scindia and the Peishwa. In 1805 a uefijal- 
tive treaty was concluded by Major Walker 
the Guicawar Rajah, which received' the unquall- 
fied approbation of the Governor General in 
Council and Court of Directors. In 1807 he was 
appointed to command an expedition into Rutty- 
war, and, in November ol that ^'ear, after a prac- 
ticable breach was effected, the forties* of Knn- 
dorna llaiiaca surrendered to the detachment. 
In the course or this expedition Major Walker 
effected the abolition of the revolting practice of 
infanticide, which had prevailed from time Imme- 
morial among the Jahrejah Rajapoots; and a deed 
of the most solemn nature was executed by the 
Jahrejah chieftains renouncing for ever the unna- 
tural mine, The natives also agree^ to**.dffitain 
from tiie practice of tragga, a species of suicide ; 
and Major VValkei effected arrangements with the 
piratical states in this part of India, not only to 
renounce the practice of piracy, and all rights to 
wrecks, but to pay a considerable sum tb the 
merchants who had suffered from their depreda- 
tion. A compromise and settlement was nt the 
same time made with the Rajahs and potty chiefs 
of Knttywar for the regular payment of their 
respective revenues and tnbutes, without requlr 
ing that this should be annually enforced by a mi- 
litary expedition. AH these measures in favour 
of humanity andAhe public interest received the 
strongest approbation from the Government bf In- 
dia and the Court of Directors. In 160| this officer 
became Lieutenant-Colonel, and the state, of his 
health obliged him, ifk October of that yeai , to solicit 
a fuilough to Europe. He had proceeded as fat as 
Point de Galle on his passage, when he was in. 
blnced to return to Bombay, in consequence of a 
requisition from the Governor-General ; and he 
again entered Kuttywar, at the head of a British 
force of more magnitude than the former, and 
was joined, as he had been on the first occasion, 
by the Guicawar army. In June and July he 
captured the forts of Kaqylader and Mallia, and 
in October, Positra. Having accomplished all 
the objects of Government, and tranquillity 
being completely re-established, Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Walker returned to his native country. In 
1612 be retired from the service ; but, in 1822, 
was appointed by the Court of Ditcclors Governor 
of St. Helena, with the rank of Brig^Uer General, 
in which situation he continued some years. The 
sei vices of few officers of the East India Com- 
pany’s services have called fortli the thanks of 
that Government more frequently and energeti- 
cally than those of this distinguished charactci, 
but our limits preclude the publication of them 
here. 

March 7lh. At llele Bridge Cottage, Stratton, 
Cornwall, Lieut. William King, R. N. 

At Tiverton, after a protracted illness, Capt. 
Tucker, R.M. aged 52. 

March 7th. At Stone house, Lieut. 0. Napier, 
it.N. 

March*0lli. At Brockburst, Capt. George Au- 
gustus Hire, ll.N. aged 51 jears. * 


Pimj, or Paunch, meaning five In Persia oi Hindu. 
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KEPT AT THE OBSERVATORY OF. CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD. 


Six’* Thermometer. 

FEB. i 

1831. Maxim J Minim. * Burom. 

Degrees, j Degrees. , Inches 


FlueU- r-rapora- 
meter tor 
Inches. Inches. 


Winds at 3 r.M. 


i 

29*13 i 

32*5 

804 * 

f rozen 

ft 0/1*11 

S.E. blowing ft rah, snow. 

‘200 ! 

29 - ir 

33*0 

800 

— ’ 

— 

S.S.E. blowing hard, snow. 

29 2 

29*14 

33*2 

,808 

— 

— 

jS. by E. a gale, snow, sleet. 

wa 

‘29 13 1 

352 

800 

1*380 ( 

— 

.W.S.VV. blow, hard, a thaw. 

20*3 , 

29*77 

37*8 

575 

*063 

*020 

W.N.VV. wind abat.,th»vi. 

31 *0 j 

29*81 

30*0 

720 

— - 

*120 

,.S.E. light bieezes, fine. 

34*8 | 

29*50 

42*2 

920 

*384 > 

*004 

S.VV . fresh hr., still thawing. 

34*9 

29*84 

50*3 ] 

02*2 

*090 

*op> 

S.S.VV. fresh br., snow dis. 

48*0 

30*00 

49*3 

805 

— 

*070 

S.S.VV. to S. bl. ftesh, clouds. 

40*3 

30*10 

53*1 

573 

— 

*070 

S.S.VV. blow, hard, fun* day. 

40*4 

30*15 

54*2 

OH 4 

— 

*060 

S.S.E blowing fresh, cloudy. 

50-2 

30*24 

60*0 

5 )S 

— 

•060 

S.E. light breeze, fine day. 

40-5 

30*14 

49*5 

718 

— 

*000 

S, by K. light br., fine day. 

46*3 

29*97 

48*2 

715 

~ 

*016 

S.E. by S. light aits, fine. 

4 ‘ 2*3 

29*93 

475 

710 

— 

*010 

S.S.Eolight breeze, fojjqy, 

42*4 

j 29 94 

52*5 

087 

*(125 

•050 

S.VV. light airs, fine day. 

47*0 

1 30*15 

49 3 

718 

— 

*055 

VV . by S. aiia, fine day. 

44*8 | 

30*12 

40*3 

700 

— 

*010 

W.S.VV. lii'bt breeze, clear. 

44 0 ; 

t 30*00 

46*0 

073 

— 

*010 

N.VV. fresh breeze, fine day. 

42*0 

| 29*97 

41*1 

609 

— 

*018 

VV .N.VV. fresh hr., fine nior. 

1 

41*2 | 

3«13 

44*0 

071 

— 

*070 

VV. Mjually , cl. low and d irk. 

40 ' 1 

; 30*24 

43*8 

70 S 

— 

*070 

N.VV. tiesh l)>.,c!oii:]Adi«ap. 

35*6 

: 30*33 

42*3 

711 

0 40 

*060 

VV. lit;h t bieeze, fine. 

39*3 

1 r 30*37 

43*5 

872 

*020 

*065 

N.VV. lmii r airs, eiottdy. 

40 a 

29*87 

4 4 *2 

695 

*010 

*060 

S.VV. fredi breeze, fine. 

39*3 

29*39 

44*8 

619 

•239 

*050 

N. lo N VV. a uale, with cl. 

38*2 

29*3 ^ 

40*2 

{■'» 7 

*320 

*056 

VV . still blowing b ird. 

40*0 

29*87 

4 S *7 

085 

*020 

* 6*0 

VV. ftesh bree/e, cloudy. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Readers will observe that our new arrangement comes into operation 
this Month — our present Number completing the First Voi.ume for the 
present year, consisting of Four Numbers instead of Six, or Three Volumes 
to each year instead of Two. The Index of the First Volume accompanies the 
Number for this Month. 

It would much conduce to our mutual objects if the contributors to our Cor- 
respondence would state their views as concisely as may he consistent with 
clearness. We should thus be enabled to admit a still greater number and 
variety of communications in this department, which is of great importance, 
and has already been productive of much [tactical benefit to the United Service . 

Contributors, generally, may be assured that, though not specially noticed or 
replied to, which would engross a far greater portion of our time and labour 
than we can spare from our pressing duties, their papers receive due attention; 
articles of merit, if accepted, are carefully preserved and selected (or insertion^ 
suitable opportunities. We cannot, however, undertake to preserve or return 
the more trifling communications, of which the 'Writers should takecopies. 

u g # x.” will perceive that the object of his generous interference has been 

alre^y^ttaine Walls/’ “ An Old Pensioner/’ “ A Veteran/’ “J. H. II./' 

“ Artillero/' &c. have been received. ‘ 

The length to which the Parliamentary Debates have extended has obliged 
us to omit several articles reserved for “ Register.” 
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TO Jffl 

FIRST PART OF 1831 . 


Abbot, Mr. 297 
Achievements, military, 425 
Addiscombe, examinations at, 87, H4 
Admiralty, junior Lords of, 295 
Advice, or the Wisdom of the Moderns, 
433 

Adventure and Beagle, surveying expedition 
of, 24 

A£gina marbles, disquisition on, 533 
Africa, survey of the Western coast of, 457 
Aides-de-camp to the King, 119 
Alexander, Capt. .lames, his nariative of a 
skirmish in the Jjalkan, 482 
Alexandria, battle of, 444 
Alders in 1816, 177 ; occupation of by the 
French, 258 
Alexandria, 306 
Allegory •naval, 15 
Almeida, fortifications of, 454, 494 
Amendments, naval, 100 
Am#d, Mr. the surgeon, 236 
Ancients, some rcmaiks on their ships, 9 
Anderson, Mr. the Botanist, 24 
Angola, bay of, 462 
Angra Peguina Bay, 459 
Annals of the British Army, 425 
Ai^ual Biography and Obituary, 246 
Appointments and Promotions, 126, 271, 
419 

Arago, M. his experiments on steam, 519 
Architecftjmaval, school for, 107 
Arms, supply of, to the Continent, 258 

inspection of, 501 

Army Records, 399 * • 

stations of on the 1st Jan. 1831, 
130 ; movements and incidents in, 263, 
412 

—• - Estimates, 414, 415, 562, 564, 666 

, medical department of, 247, 540 

Arrivals, Sailings, &c, 120, 260, 409, 547 
Artillery, percussion Mock for, 381 ; organi- 
zation of, 382 

Assistant-Surgeons, Naval, 111 
Astronomical Society, its proceedings, 118 
Atlantic, South, pirates in, 406 
Ajiill, Mr* 25 . 

Badge of distinction, 101, 370; 0n peti- 
tioning for, 392 
Bagdad, Khalits of, 524 
Baird, Ensign, court-martial on, 125 
Balkan, skirmish in, between the. Cossacks 
and Turks, 482 
Ball, at Gibraltar, 43, 346 
— — Sir Alexander, 155 * 

U. S. Jot/JtN. No. 29. April, 1831. 


Ballot, sapping by, 385 
# Banks, Mr. 319 
Banks of oars, 10 
Barrossa, action of, 453 
Barrow, Mr. statement of, 297 
Bayonne revisited, 60 - 

Beechey, Capt. his Voyage to the Pacific 
reviewed, 527 

Belgian Congress, resolution of, 5 
Belgium, affairs in, 258, 403, 546 
Bell, Dr. 452 

Bengal army, general order to, 418 
Benguela, bay of, 460, 463 
Benthowski, Professor, 217 
Berenhorst, remark of, 301 
Bernouilli, prize essay of, 518 
Aferry, Rear- Admiral, his death, 431 ; bio- 
graphical memoir of, 508 
Bible, history op, 246 • 

Bingham, Mr. Ilfcury, drowned, 404 
Births, 140, 285.429,580 
Bligh, Lieut, naftative of, 468, 469 

, Hear- Admiral, memoir of, 343 

•Bolivar, his death, 547 
Bologna, 402 

Bolton, Sir William, his death, 143 
Bordwine, Mr. on fortification, 87 
Boteler, Lieut. 463 

.i T. Esq. lines to his memory, 77 

Bouchette, Capt. 73, 74 
Bounty, mutiny of, 468, 469 
Bourbon, fort, at Martinique, 490 
Bourmont, Count de, letter of, 522 
Brennier, Gen. orders given to, 454, 455, 
494 

Breieton, Lieut.-Col. memoir oL 516 
Brevets, Naval, remarks on, lOo, 252 
Bridges, on the blowing up of, 222 
Brigs of 10-guns, their utility, 293 
Brisbane, Sir Charles, 155 
Brisbane, (’apt. James, 187 
Brochard, Capt. contrivance of, 226, 227 
Broke, Sir Philip, 154 
Brougham, Lori, 547 
Broughton, Capt. 487 
Brudeneli, Lord, 252 

Brussels, entry of the Dutch troops into, 30* 
Bundeclund, province of,461 
Buonapfrte, Polish legions under, 89 
Burgess, Capt. letter of, 404 • 

Burgess, Capt. court martial on, 577 
Burgos, journey to head-quarters near, J7 
Burgoyne, Lieut-Colonel, 222 
Byron, life of, 445 
9 Cabinet Cyclopaedia, 246, 39| 

2 Q. 
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Cadiz expedition, 453 
Caflrn, Lieut. 351 

Cairaea, Capt. James, biographical memoir 
of, 531 * 

Cameron, Colonel, killed, 449, 45 1 

— /Major-Gen, Sir John, 119 

Camp, Indian, a morning’s ride in, 161 
Prussian, at Coblentz, 202 
Cape bf Good Hope, scenery of, 458 
CaprNegro, its situation, 460 
Capeikn, Vice-Admiral, 178 
Capellari, Cardinal, raised to the Papal 
. chair, 402 

Carbine men, use of, 505 
Caitfap-chani, village of, 455 
Casimir the Great, reign of, 212 
Cavalry Rritisb, on the Peninsula, 305 

Light in the Field, 512 

~ Saddles, 397 

■ Veomanry, 256 

Cavalry, dress of, 540 

Frencfi, 542 

Cassis, attack on, 82 

Chapman, Colonel, opinion of, 238 

Chass6, Gen. measures of, 6 

Chasseurs a cheval, utility of, 513 

Chemistry, History of, 246 y 

Chesapeake, white squall oil, 57 

Chlopictii-Gen. 256 ; disgraced, 403 

Choazko, Leonard, work by, 90 

Christian, the mutineer, 469, 475 

Cintra, convention of, 307 

Ciudad Rodrigo, town of, 20, 21 

Civilization, laws of, 436 

Clothing- and equipment, 500 

Coblentz, Prussian camp at, 202 

Cockburn, Sir George, evidence of, 299 

Cochrane, Alexander, 83 

— , Commander, 299 

Cock, Gallic, 378 

Coles, Colonel, W. W. 252 

Colleton, Sir J. 466 

CoUier, Mr. his courageous conduct, 312 

Columbretes, position of, 259 

Colville 1 , Mgjor-Gen. 99, 255 

Condor shooting in Peru, 68 

Confinement, solitary, 437 

Congreve Gun Sights, 393 

Constantine, Grand Duke, address of, 7 ; 

, allusions to, 466, 467 
Continent, supply of arms to, 258 
Contingencies, regimental, 572 
Cook, Capt. defence of, 317 
Corner, Robert^ Esq. 471 
Corps, changes in the station of, 412 
Correspondence with the Editor, 97, 247, 
392 T 

Cossacks, their skirmish with the Ttfirks, 483 
Courage, true, 442, 544 „ * ■* 

Courses in the day's work, on correcting, i>3 
Courts Martial, 125, 419, 577 * 

Crawfqrd, Gen. 450 
Croft, SilT*E. lines by, 77 
CuFayoa^s|^re of, 97 


Dallas, Capt. Henry, his death, 141 
Dairy mple, Sir Hew, 307 
D’Argaut, Count, report of, 296 
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